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from  the  perspective  of  1 936,  will  estimate  once-great  American  writer  and  will  offer  a 

the  stature  of  certain  of  the  chief  figures  judgment  of  the  merit  of  his  work  today, 
of  the  ioao's  as  they  appear  in  maturity.  The  first  article  will  appear  in  the  issue 

The  articles  will  be  written  by  some  of  of  August  19.  The  series  will  include  the 

the  best  of  the  literary  critics.  Each  will  following  essays: 

The  Revolt  Against  Gentility,  by  Malcolm  Cowley 

Van  Wyck  Brooks  Carl  Sandburg 

by  Bernard  Smith  by  Newton  Arvin 

H.  L.  Mencken  Eugene  O'Neill 

by  Louis  Kronenberger  by  Lionel  Trilling 

Sinclair  Lewis  Ernest  Hemingway 

by  Robert  Cantwell  by  John  Peale  Bishop 

Theodore  Dreiser  Sherwood  Anderson 

by  John  Chamberlain  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett 

//  is  particularly  appropriate  that  these  revaluations  should 
be  published  by  The  New  Republic >  which  since  191 4  has 
been  a  distinguished  and  influential  force  in  American  liter- 
ature.  To  readers  who  are  not  subscribers \  The  New  Republic 
takes  pleasure  in  making  a  special  subscription  offer: 

30  I 1  30 

u      fTk    m        I  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  40  E.  49  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

weeks  of  The  New  •  I  weeks  of  The  New 

J  For  the  enclosed  $2,  please  send  me  the  next  30  issues  | 
Republic,    includ-  0f  The  New  Republic,  including  all  the  articles  in  the  j   Republic,    includ- 
ing all  the  articles  \  *"«>  "Literary  Revaluations."  |   ing  j,  thc  artidcs 

in  the  series:  Liter-  [     Name J  in  the  series:  Later- 

ary  Revaluations.      I     Address I  ary  Revaluations. 

92        i  a* ssau i        $2 
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JEAN  GIONO  has  been  described  as 
'the  only  French  novelist  whose  resources 
and  technique  arise  not  from  the  historical 
form  of  the  novel  but  from  poetry — lyric 
poetry,  sometimes  epic  poetry,  and  more 
often  cosmic  poetry.'  Everything  Giono 
writes  bears  the  mark  of  the  poet  upon  it: 
it  is  lyric  prose,  a  strange  and  wholly  in- 
dividual combination  of  prose  and  song. 
Giono  is  the  poet  of  the  French  country- 
side and  of  the  French  peasant,  of  man 
and  nature,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature.  His  books  (Z>  Grand  Troupcau, 
Jean-le-Bleu,  Chant  du  mondey  ^ue  ma 
Joiedemeure)  stand  apart:  there  is  nothing 
else  in  all  French  literature  quite  like 
them. 

In  Farewell  to  Paris  (which  is  to  form  a 
chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book,  Les  urates 
Ricbesses),  this  countryman  with  the  gift 
of  song  turns  to  the  city,  and  though  he 
professes  to  hate  it,  and  hastens  to  leave 
it,  he  nevertheless  succeeds  in  describing 
it  more  vividly  than  any  of  the  dozens  of 
sentimental  Paris-lovers  ever  has.  [p.  8] 

THE  men  whom  the  newspapers  are  fond 
of  calling  'trained  observers'  are  predict- 
ing that,  after  France  and  Spain,  the 
country  which  is  likeliest  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  violent  upheaval  is  Poland.  About 
Polish  domestic  politics  all  too  little  is 
known  abroad,  and  that  little  is  often 
more  confusing  than  illuminating.  In  the 
article  which  we  have  translated  from 
the  Europe  Nouvelle  S.  M.  Teitelbaum  re- 
duces the  confusion  to  order,  [p.  21] 

AS  THE  London  Spectator  s  Parliamen- 
tary Correspondent  points  out  in  the  de- 
bate we  reproduce  in  this  issue,  it  is  a 
strange  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  despite 
the  ineptitudes  and  misfortunes  of  Bri- 
tain's 'National*  Government  the  only 
existing  Opposition  party,  the  Labor 
Party,  apparently  cannot  obtain  enough 


support  from  the  electorate  to  defeat  it. 
The  Spectator  correspondent  thinks  he 
knows  the  reasons  for  Labor's  failure,  and 
he  sets  them  down  with  the  kind  of  self- 
assurance  which  is  always  bound  to  bring 
a  heated  reply,  [p.  28] 

THE  reply  was  not  long  in  coming,  for 
one  week  after  the  attack  appeared  the 
Spectator  published  an  article  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps  vigorously  denying  the  charges 
its  Parliamentary  Correspondent  had 
made  about  Labor  and  Labor's  leaders. 
Though  he  admits  that  Labor  has  so  far 
failed  of  its  goal,  Sir  Stafford  (who  is  him- 
self a  Labor  M.  P.,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  League)  argues  that  the  failure 
is  not  of  Labor's  making,  [p.  31] 

THE  two  short  stories  which  we  have 
brought  together  under  the  rubric  'Life 
under  the  Terror'  both  have  to  do  with 
Nazi  Germany.  The  first,  by  a  man  who 
calls  himself  Jan  Petersen,  but  who  is  in 
all  probability  a  refugee  writing  under  a 
pseudonym,  recounts  an  episode  in  the 
underground  movement,  [p.  46] 

THE  second,  by  an  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Agnes  Dunker,  turns  on  the  dilemma  of  a 
small  town  parson.  Like  thousands  of 
others,  Pfarrer  Lorenz  could  not  make  the 
choice  between  his  conscience  and  his 
duty  to  his  family.  It  is  a  situation  in 
which  many  intelligent  Germans  have 
found  themselves  since  Hitler  came  to 
power;  and  if  few  of  them  have  chosen  the 
Pfarrer's  particular  avenue  of  escape,  that 
is  only  because  they  have  put  their  fam- 
ilies first,  [p.  49] 

'  MAD  dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out  in  the 
noonday  sun,'  according  to  Beatrice  Lil- 
lie's  song;  and  wherever  you  travel  in  this 
world  you  are  sure  to  meet  them.  A  few 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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The  World  Over 

WfalLE  MOST  JOURNALS  regard  the  Italian  Government  as  the 

Srincipal  backer  of  the  Spanish  rebellion,  the  Lumifre  claims  that  the 
Iritish  financial  oligarchy  played  a  more  powerful  role  in  the  plot,  and 
notes  that  the  City  received  the  news  of  the  outbreak  from  Morocco 
"with  no  surprise  and  much  satisfaction.'  British  capital  has  heavy  in- 
terests in  Spain.  British  investors  hold  large  blocks  of  stock  in  railroads, 
mines,  power  plants  and  shipyards.  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  and  Vickers, 
Limited  own  nearly  one-third  or  the  capital  of  the  Sociedad  Espaiiola  de 
Construccion  Naval.  British  firms  entirely  dominate  such  companies  as 
The  Scvilla  Waterworks  Company,  Limited,  the  Compania  General 
Can  aria  de  Combustibles,  the  Tharsis  Sulphur  Copper  Mines,  Limited 
and  the  famous  Rio  Tin  to  Copper  Mines,  Limited,  one  of  the  largest  cop- 
per mines  in  the  world.  Also,  Sir  Henri  Deterding  has  no  more  forgotten 
nis  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Oil  Monopoly  than  he 
has  the  confiscation  of  his  holdings  in  Russia.  These  great  interests  fear 
that  as  the  Spanish  Government  moves  further  Left  they  will  lose  the 
virtual  extra-territorial  rights  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  British  business  exerts  strong  control  over  Portugal 
suggests  that  the  City  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  aid  which  tne 
rebels  obtained  from  this  quarter. 

In  this  the  financial  powers  appear  to  diverge  sharply  from  the  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  takes  a  long-range  Imperial  view.  Several 
months  ago  The  Living  Age  pointed  out  that  the  British  had  invested 
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1 1  million  pounds  in  the  fortification  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  In  case  of 
war  between  Italy  and  Britain,  these  islands  might  successfully  chal- 
lenge Mussolini's  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  assist  in  keeping  the  route 
to  India  clear  and  block  Italy's  way  to  the  Atlantic.  Triumph  of  the 
Fascist  rebels,  with  their  well-known  connections  with  Italy,  might 
prove  to  be  a  defeat  for  Britain.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinian 
war  and  the  Rhineland  reoccupation,  a  division  of  attitudes  in  Britain's 
governing  class  prevents  her  from  taking  decisive  action  one  way  or  the 
other.  

FRANCE'S  NEW  DEAL  is  already  displaying  some  of  the  defects  that 
have  accompanied  the  Roosevelt  experiment.  The  new  wage  increases 
won  by  the  strikers  affect  adversely  an  element  even  more  powerful  in 
France  than  in  the  United  States — the  small  employers  and  tradesmen. 
This  the  Lumifre,  faithful  supporter  of  the  Popular  Front,  some- 
what lamely  admits.  The  paper  analyzes  the  effects  of  the  new  wage  and 
labor  laws  on  a  small  contractor.  The  contractor,  who  claims  to  have 
voted  for  the  Popular  Front  candidate  in  his  district,  writes  in  to  mourn 
the  effect  of  its  legislation  on  his  business.  Before  the  advent  of  Blum, 
this  contractor  paid  270,000  francs  annually  in  wages  and  earned  a  mar- 
gin of  60,000  francs  to  cover  his  own  salary,  overhead  and  profits.  After 
the  strikes,  however,  he  found  himself  faced  with  additional  expenses  as 
follows:  the  10  per  cent  wage  increase — 27,000  francs;  vacations  with 

f>ay — 1 1,250  francs;  the  forty  hour  week — 44,928  francs:  a  total  of  83,178 
rancs  in  all.  'Where,'  he  complains,  'am  I  going  to  get  the  83,178  francs 
if  I  earn  only  60,000?' 

The  Lumihre  recognizes  the  problem,  but  after  rather  half-heartedly 
suggesting  credits  to  small  industry,  it  exhorts  the  correspondent  with  an 
inspirational  appeal  that  has  all  the  ring  of  General  Hugh  Johnson's 
hoarse  invocations. 

Confidence!  The  Popular  Front  will  support  you  as  it  promised.  The  Right's 
policy  of  deflation  was  conducting  you  to  ruin.  The  Left's  policies  will  give  you 
the  means  of  living  from  honest  work  in  a  free  and  happy  France. 

But  while  a  few  Radical  papers  like  the  Lumihre  remain  hopeful, 
others  which  formerly  supported  the  Popular  Front  express  themselves 
less  optimistically.  Attacks  on  the  Blum  government  from  not  only  such 
lesser  Radical  sheets  as  the  RSpublique  and  the  Ere  Nouve//e>  but  also  the 

great  organ  of  the  Radical  party,  the  DSpecbe  of  Toulouse,  grow  in  num- 
cr.  Even  Roger  Mennevee,  one  of  the  stalwarts  in  the  recent  campaign 
against  the  'financial  oligarchy,'  forecasts  serious  trouble  for  the  Popular 
Front: — 

The  realization  of  the  reforms  granted  to  the  strikers — collective  contracts, 
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the  forty  hour  week,  paid  vacations — can  only  serve  the  interest  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  oligarchy.  For  by  taking  contracts  from  the  State  and  by  introduc- 
ing methods  of  rationalization,  the  great  industrial  enterprises  will  not  suffer 
from  these '  financial  sacrifices.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  small  and 
medium-sized  enterprises  cannot  support  these  new  expenses,  that  they  will 
disappear  little  by  little,  with  benefit  to  the  oligarchy.  Thus  what  we  call  the 
'industrial  and  commercial  French  bourgeoisie*  will  be  blotted  out.  The  strike  vic- 
tory— 'democratic  victory,'  the  strikers  call  it — contains  the  germs  of  such  de- 
velopment. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  disappearance  of  the  'industrial 
bourgeoisie'  will  be  particularly  favorable  to  'democracy.' 


THIS  SITUATION  is  ripe  for  the  rise  of  a  demagogue  with  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  petite  bourgeoisie  and  the  workers.  Since  the  decline  of  Colonel 
de  La  Rocque,  French  conservatives  have  been  seeking  such  a  leader  to 
challenge  the  power  of  the  Popular  Front.  Apparently  they  have  now 
given  their  approval  to  Jacques  Doriot,  mayor  of  St.  Denis,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Red  Belt  suburbs  which  surround  Paris.  Mr.  Doriot's  cre- 
dentials for  demagogy  suggest  that  he  may  be  able  to  attract  the  pro- 
letarian following  which  the  Croix  de  Feu  leader  so  completely  antago- 
nized. Born  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he  began  his  career  as  a  metal 
worker.  After  serving  in  the  war,  he  celebrated  demobilization  by  joining 
the  Communist  Party.  After  some  years  as  a  Communist  deputy,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  party  for  advocating  the  Popular  Front,  then  anath- 
ema to  Moscow.  This  experience  so  embitterd  him  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  that,  when  the  Communists  finally  endorsed  the  step  he 
originally  proposed,  he  attacked  the  Popular  Front  as  a  creation  ot  So- 
viet Russia,  and  displayed  in  his  attacks  fully  as  much  zeal  as  the  Fas- 
cists. 

Now  Doriot  has  founded  a  new  party,  the  Parti  Populaire.  Its  pro- 
gram denounces  Moscow  as  the  'menace/  and  Mr.  Doriot's  former  com- 
rades as  'the  flunkeys,'  'of  Soviet  nationalism.'  The  constructive  part  of 
the  program  possesses  a  vaguely  Fascist,  semi-authoritarian  character. 
In  it  Doriot  deprecates  the  'stay-in '  strikes  and  makes  a  bid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  petite  bourgeoisie  by  calling  for  legislation  to  assist  small  in- 
dustry. The  new  Parti  and  Doriot  have  received  favorable  notice  from 
newspapers  formerly  friendly  to  the  Croix  de  Feu.  The  Popu/aire,  organ 
of  the  Socialist  party,  attacks  him  as  a  Fascist  adventurer  and  seeks  to 
trace  his  backing: — 

The  officials  of  the  great  trusts  are  disgusted  with  Colonel  de  La  Rocque  and 
worried  about  the  activities  of  the  Left  Government.  Doriot  is  their  last  card. 
They  find  in  Doriot  everything  that  La  Rocque  lacked:  the  manners  of  the  mob, 
the  language  of  the  people,  physical  strength,  personal  ambition  and  lack  of 
scruples.  Add  to  this  a  ferocious  hate  of  Communism.  He  is  the  man!  His  anti- 
Marxist  and  nationalistic  program  fulfills  all  their  needs.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  the 
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evening  of  the  24th  of  June,  Doriot  met  the  emissaries  of  the  Comit6  des  Forges? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  Comit6  des  Forges  is  disposed  to  support  him  for  at 
least  a  year?  Here  are  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  individuals  invited  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  party:  Pierre  Dominique  (editor  of  the  Rfpublique,  recently 
prominent  in  the  attack  on  the  Popular  Front);  Drieu  la  Rochelle  (Fascist  and  a 
writer  for  the  Croix  de  Feu  organ,  Flambeau);  Madame  Raoul  Duval  (of  the  '200 
families'  of  the  Bank  of  France);  Mr.  Roger  de  Saivre  (of  the  Fascist  organization 
Jeunesses  Patriotes);  and  Mr.  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  (who  has  lately  developed 
Fascist  tendencies). 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  startled  England  not  long  ago  by  declaring 
that  Germany  is  spending  the  colossal  sum  of  800  million  pounds  sterling 
a  year  on  rearmament — about  four  times  the  present  swollen  military 
budget  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  who  has  be- 
come one  of  the  outstanding  apologists  for  Germany  in  England,  charac- 
terized this  estimate  as  a  typical  Churchill  exaggeration.  While  admitting 
that  present  importations  of  certain  raw  materials  and  certain  lines  of 
industrial  production  come  to  much  more  than  in  the  year  1929,  Sir 
Arnold  claims  that  these  increases  represent  largely  non-military  activi- 
ties. 

Both  parties  find  it  difficult  to  substantiate  their  assertions  with  well- 
grounded  facts.  But  the  Neues  Tage-bucb,  German  6mrgr6  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  attacked  Sir  Arnold's  conclusion  with  some  convincing 
statistics  taken  from  official  Nazi  sources.  Breaking  down  Germany's 
economic  figures  into  four  categories — production  for  export,  consumer's 
goods,  producer's  goods,  and  construction  of  building  and  machinery — 
this  paper  produces  evidence  showing  that  civil  production  plays  a  lesser 
part  than  military  production.  For  instance,  under  the  fourth  category 
residential  building,  which  in  1928  amounted  to  36  per  cent  of  all  build- 
ing activity,  totaled  but  17  per  cent  in  1935.  Likewise  factory  construc- 
tion fell  from  33  per  cent  in  1928  to  15  per  cent  in  1935.  On  the  other 
hand,  'public  construction '  rose  from  31  per  cent  in  1928  to  68  per  cent  in 
1935.  Since  'public  construction'  includes  neither  houses,  factories  nor 
roads,  and  very  few  official  government  buildings  have  been  built,  the 
inference  follows  that  this  large  increase  represents  fortifications,  aero- 
dromes, barracks,  etc.  Indeed,  in  all  four  categories  production  for  civil 
purposes  runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  1929  figure  of  34.3  billion 
marks,  or  approximately  16  billion  marks.  Taking  into  account  the  fall  in 
the  price  level  since  1929,  the  Tage-bucb  statistical  expert  reduces  this 
figure  to  12  billion  marks.  Subtracting  this  from  28  billion  marks,  the 
amount  of  all  production  in  1935,  the  Tage-bucb  concludes  that  Ger- 
many's war  spending  last  year  reached  a  total  of  16  billion  marks.  On  the 
exchange  value  of  registered  marks,  this  almost  exactly  corresponds  to 
Churchill's  estimate. 
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DR.  LEY,  head  of  the  Nazi  Arbeitsfront,  recently  launched  an  attack  on 
Germany's  great  landed  proprietors,  the  Junkers.  This  official  expressed 
indignation  at  the  fact  that  while  millions  of  farmers  hold  but  a  few  hec- 
tares, some  thousands  of  Junkers  retain  the  lion's  share  of  German  agri- 
cultural land.  Some  observers  see  in  this  the  commencement  of  a  drive 
against  the  vested  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  problem  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress  under 
the  Weimar  Republic,  and  when  Bruning  made  preparations  to  split  up 
the  great  East  Prussian  estates,  intrigues  by  the  Junkers  led  to  his  fall. 
Statistics  show  that  17,000  proprietors  own  more  than  4  million  hectares, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  cultivatable  area  of  Germany,  and  9  million  hectares  of 
timber  land — in  all  about  38  per  cent  of  the  forests  and  fields  of  the 
country.  A  list  of  these  proprietors  includes  the  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm,  with 
97,043  hectares,  and  such  members  of  the  nobility  as  the  Prince  of  Pless, 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Oringen,  Prince  von  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  etc. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  1,600,000  farmers  own  but  3^  million  hec- 
tares (800,000  own  less  than  2  hectares  apiece).  The  injustice  of  this 
situation  provides  good  ammunition  for  the  Left-wing  of  the  Nazi  party 
in  their  intermittent  warfare  against  such  conservatives  as  Goring  and 
Schacht. 

The  Neue  fVeltbubney  however,  expresses  the  belief  that  Dr.  Ley's 
efforts  will  not  proceed  very  far.  In  the  first  place,  Hitler  has  never 
shown  himself  favorable  to  real  land  reform.  Although  his  Ostsiedlung 
('colonization  of  the  East')  formed  part  of  his  early  program,  it  has  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  In  1932  Hitler  formally  assured  the  Junkers  that 
the  National  Socialist  party,  once  in  office,  would  never  touch  their 
privileges,  and  thus  obtained  their  support  in  his  rise  to  power.  More- 
over, the  magnates  of  heavy  industry  maintain  a  strong  political  alliance 
with  the  Junkers.  Some  possess  large  estates  themselves — Krupp  owns 
5,000  hectares,  von  Borsig  5,000,  von  Siemens  2,500,  etc.  Finally,  the 
Reichswehr  has  an  interest  in  the  status  quo.  Many  of  the  high  officers 
come  from  the  Junker  class:  von  Blomberg  has  an  estate  of  2,300  hec- 
tares. The  Reichswehr  strongly  opposes  any  measures  attacking  private 
property  and  has  even  disapproved  such  orthodox  Nazi  activities  as  the 
expropriation  of  Jewish  property.  This  alliance  of  landowners,  army  and 
industry  would  be  a  rather  formidable  citadel  for  the  National  Socialists 
to  storm. 

The  Neue  Weltbubne  expects  Dr.  Ley's  crusade  to  fail,  but  predicts 
that  some  window-dressing  will  cover  its  real  lack  of  force.  Now  that  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches  are  fighting  a  rather  unsuccessful 
rear-guard  action  with  the  Government,  confiscation  of  some  of  their 
large  agricultural  estates  might  not  prove  difficult.  This  would  go  far  to- 
wards allaying  the  discontent  of  the  masses  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
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GERMAN  INFLUENCE  extends  much  further  into  the  Baltic  than 
Danzig.  The  Vblkiscber  Beobacbter  and  the  military  review  Deutsche 
Webrh&ve  recently  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  that,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Sweden,  Finland  could  fortify  the  Aaland  Islands.  German  inter- 
est in  this  matter  is  governed  by  naval  strategy.  Germany's  fleet  may 
soon  achieve  a  strength  sufficient  to  dominate  the  Baltic,  and  German 
diplomats  have  been  maintaining  extremely  cordial  relations  with  Fin- 
land's anti-Soviet  Government.  With  Finnish  cooperation,  the  Aaland 
Islands  would  provide  an  excellent  base  for  naval  operations  against 
Russia,  the  one  country  in  this  area  whose  naval  forces  could  challenge 
Germany's. 

Sweden's  attitude  toward  the  fortification  of  the  islands  remains  un- 
certain. Although  the  Swedes  took  care  to  announce  that  it  had  no  po- 
litical implications,  German  papers  have  attached  much  significance  to 
the  King  of  Sweden's  recent  visit  to  President  Svinhufvud  of  Finland. 
But  other  developments  suggest  that  a  pro-German  orientation  has  com- 
menced not  only  in  Sweden  but  also  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Conserva- 
tive parties  in  Sweden,  friendly  to  Germany,  recently  overthrew  the 
Socialist  government  of  Albin  Hanson,  and  have  since  increased  the  de- 
fence budget.  A  German  naval  squadron  payed  a  visit  to  Stockholm  in 
June.  German  capital  has  lately  acquired  heavy  interests  in  steel,  iron 
ore,  aluminum,  munitions,  rayon  and  timber  enterprises  in  both  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Danish  politicians  daily  express  the  tear  that  Sweden  may 
draw  away  from  so  feeble  an  ally  as  Denmark,  which  lies  virtually  un- 
protected from  a  German  attack;  and  the  Danish  Government  takes  a 
conciliatory  line  in  its  relations  with  Berlin. 

At  a  recent  inter-parliamentary  conference  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
nations,  a  Norwegian  delegate  proposed  that  these  nations  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  for  an  air  pact  between  the  Scandinavian  states, 
Germany,  Russia,  France  and  Britain,  exactly  like  the  pact  demanded 
by  Hitler  in  March.  German  papers  noted  this  proposal  with  satisfaction. 
All  this  demonstrates  that  Germany  in  the  past  few  months  has  been 
playing  as  important  a  role  in  the  Baltic  as  in  the  Balkans. 

GERMANY  has  commenced  a  drive — diplomatic  and  economic,  with 
military  trimmings — on  Czechoslovakia.  In  Poland  the  pro-German 
Colonel  Beck  thunders  about  alleged  bad  treatment  of  Poles  in  Teschen, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Premier  Gombos  of  Hungary  renews  his  demand 
for  the  return  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Slovakia.  The  London  Daily 
Worker  claims  that  Hungary  and  Poland  plan  to  take  the  question  of 
racial  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  to  Geneva.  The  League  will  thus  pro- 
vide a  sounding-board  for  a  large-scale  propaganda  attack  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Concurrently,  military  preparations  go  swiftly  forward.  The  Nazis 
have  constructed  underground  aerodromes  along  the  Czechoslovakian 
frontier.  Nazi  troops  have  conducted  maneuvers  all  along  this  frontier, 
and  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  Nazi  officer's  being  found  'acci- 
dentally' straying  among  the  defence  works  on  the  Czechoslovakian 
side.  Construction  work  has  commenced  to  make  the  Breslau  railroad 
junction  one  of  the  best  equipped  railway  war  depots  in  Europe.  German 
bombers  have  been  sold  to  Hungary  and  German  agents  have  discussed 
with  members  of  the  Hungarian  Government  plans  for  a  joint  German- 
Hungarian  attack  on  Czechoslovakia. 

On  the  economic  front,  Dr.  Schacht  has  recently  begun  to  play  the 

fame  which  proved  so  successful  in  Yugoslavia  and  other  Balkan  states, 
n  the  past  tew  months,  Germany  has  made  large  purchases  of  Czecho- 
slovakian goods,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Balkan  nations,  the  Germans 
buy  but  do  not  pay  in  cash.  Thus  the  way  is  paved  for  Germany  to  run  in 
debt  and  decline  to  pay  until  Czechoslovakia  takes  more  German  goods. 
As  has  been  demonstrated  further  down  the  Danube,  this  trail  leads  to 
German  economic  control  and  increased  political  influence. 

UNTIL  RECENTLY,  Czechoslovakia  answered  this  drive  with  defiant 
measures.  The  new  National  Defence  Act  transferred  a  six  mile  wide 
belt  of  territory  along  the  extensive  frontier  from  civil  to  military  au- 
thority. Trade  and  commerce,  particularly  building  activity  of  all  kinds, 
come  under  this  control.  Vast  fortifications  have  been  started.  A  Russian 
military  mission  has  visited  Prague  and  a  new  railway  line  has  been 
planned  through  Rumania  to  facilitate  troop  movements  from  Russia. 

Nevertheless  the  news  of  the  new  Austro-German  pact,  coming  as  it 
did  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  produced  something  like  panic  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  little  republic  stands  in  a  very  precarious  position, 
virtually  surrounded  by  potential  enemies.  If  a  real  Anschluss  follows  the 
new  Austro-German  pact,  the  situation  will  become  critical.  Therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Prague  should  show  a  sudden  disposition  to  nego- 
tiate with  Berlin.  Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  the  Austro- 
German  pact,  Premier  Milan  Hodza  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  a  short 
time  later  Czechoslovakia  opened  parleys  with  the  German  government 
in  Berlin.  The  London  Observer  interprets  this  new  development: — 

If  Czechoslovakia  is  to  survive,  her  neighbors  must  be  friends,  not  enemies. 
Poland  has  made  her  direct  understanding  with  Germany.  Austria  has  openly 
declared  her  membership  of  the  German  race.  Hungary  is  watching  for  her  op- 
portunity. Czechoslovakia  has  no  wise  alternative  to  taking  her  part  as  promptly 
as  may  be  in  the  race  for  regional  understandings  in  Continental  Europe.  She 
must  seek  an  amicable  direct  arrangement  with  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Ger- 
many. There  is  no  alternative. 


One  of  the  giants  of  modern  French 
letters  writes  a  prose-poem  on  Paris. 


Farewell 
to  Paris 


By  Jean  Giono 

Translated  by  Henry  Bennett 
From  Marianne y  Paris  Liberal  Weekly 


JL/iberty  is  no  food  for  people  born  the  Rue  du  Dragon  in  the  evening  from 

in  captivity.  the    Boulevard    Saint-Germain,    the 

When  I  am  in  Paris,  I  put  up  at  a  street  is  peaceful  and  very  dark.  On 

little  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Dragon,  a  the  right  one  can  barely  make  out  the 

house  and  a  neighborhood  to  which  I  door  of  a  warehouse;  opposite  is  an 

have  been  faithful  for  seven  years.  I  empty  stall  that  glitters  because  it  has 

have,  naturally,  taken  root  to  some  ex-  borne  fish  all  day  and  is  covered  with 

tent,  not  merely  as  people  do  ordi-  a  film  of  multi-colored  scales.  The  gas- 

narily,  but  over  all  my  body's  surfaces,  jet  hangs  above  Number  27.  The  street 

If  I  am  to  live  at  all,  I  must  be  posi-  bulges  a  little,  but  the  light  glimmers 

tively  bristling  with  roots,  like  a  sort  close  to  the  wall  and  dances  over  the 

of  marine  flower,  but  one  that  drifts  fish-scales.  The  grocer  has  shut  his 

amid  the  solid  flesh  of  mountains  and  shop;  so  have  the  hairdresser  and  the 

of  men.  newsagent.  Everyone,   in   fact.   The 

I  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  street  is  empty.  But  all  of  them  have 

hotel-keeper  and  his  wife  and  their  left  marks,  like  the  fish-scales,  before 

little  boy  for  a  long  time.  I  have  made  their  doors. 

friends  with    the    newsagent    whose  When   I   come   into   the   Rue   du 

shop  is  next  door  to  the  hotel.  He  is  a  Dragon  at  night,  I  feel  myself  sur- 

pallid,  faded  fellow  with  a  moustache  rounded  by  dead  things.  I  have  done 

like  drooping  moss  and  velvet  eyes  my  best  to  dwell  on  the  romanticism 

with  such  heavy  lids  that  they  seem  to  of  the  darkness,  the  street,  the  gas-jet, 

have  used  up  his  sight,  leaving  no  the   pavement.    I    like   the   Rue   du 

more  of  it  to  him  than  a  silky  thread  Dragon  better  than  a  hundred  thou- 

that  floats  in  the  air  of  the  street.  sand  Paris  streets  with  all  the  splendid 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hotel  there  things  you  could  show  me  in  them — 

is  a  coal-dealer.  When  I  come  toward  Notre  Dame,  the  islands,  the  secret 
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gardens  between  houses,  the  sky  above 
the  Seine.  And  it  hurts  me  to  know 
that  the  street  is  dead.  I  have  tried  to 
touch  it  as  I  might  touch  a  valley  or  a 
mountain,  but  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
did  not  answer  to  it.  The  street's  sub- 
stance has  lost  its  savor.  The  city's 
substance  has  lost  its  savor.  Man,  if  he 
wants  to,  may  eke  it  out  in  perspective 
or  pile  it  up  in  architectural  order;  for 
me  it  has  only  the  awful  density  of  a 
thing  that  is  dead. 

The  hotel-keeper  comes  from  Tour- 
aine.  I  met  him  one  day  and  said: 
'They're  going  to  rebuild  the  Chau- 
mont  bridge.'  He  called  his  wife  to  tell 
her  about  it.  The  coal-dealer  comes 
from  the  Cevennes.  I  drink  with  him 
at  his  counter.  The  newsagent  is  from 
Picardy.  One  rainy  evening  we  talked 
about  Amiens  and  undulating  plains. 
I  noticed  that  he  has  gluttonous  lively 
lips.  He  stretches  the  little  sight  he  has 
and  lights  it  up  at  will.  He  reads;  he 
gnaws  the  skin  of  his  right  thumb.  He 
can  talk  about  the  Seine,  but  I  re- 
mark that  when  he  does,  he  strips  her 
of  her  harness  of  bridges,  her  armor  of 
palaces  and  churches,  her  vestment  of 
houses,  and  speaks  of  her  as  though 
she  were  a  naked  river.  The  grocer 
comes  from  Piedmont.  He  remembers 
the  pass  of  La  Blache.  He  took  me 
into  the  room  behind  his  shop,  where 
his  wife  has  organized  a  little  salon. 
The  chairs  are  adorned  with  embroid- 
ery. The  restaurant-keeper,  opposite 
the  hotel,  is  a  Parisian.  The  wood- 
seller  at  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
where  it  meets  the  Rue  de  la  Croix- 
Rouge,  hails  from  the  Vosges.  He 
knows  three  ways  of  chopping  wood. 
He  has  a  quite  special,  private  blow  of 
the  wrist.  When  he  touches  his  axe,  it 
knows  and  obeys.  In  the  evening  he  is 
never  at  his  post.  Sometimes  I  come 


as  far  as  his  place  on  my  way  home 
and  knock  on  his  shutters.  He  can  tell 
me  what  he  thinks  of  the  dead  street, 
but  he  is  a  robust  bachelor:  he's  gone 
off  looking  for  easy  hunting. 

Nothing  the  poets  have  sung  about 
the  city  touches  these  men. 

In  the  morning  the  cries  of  glaziers 
and  old-clothes-men  awaken  me.  I 
draw  the  curtains.  An  abyss  of  sky  has 
opened  over  the  street;  I  can  imagine 
its  depth  but  not  its  extent.  The  odys- 
sey  of  the  clouds  and  the  fabulous 
lives  of  monsters  come  out  of  the 
black  roofs  of  the  house  over  the  way, 
and  disappear,  hidden  by  my  own 
roof.  The  sky  is  stifling.  It  strikes  the 
air  from  the  lungs  with  a  single  blow, 
like  a  man's  terror  at  the  sudden  sight 
of  a  precipice. 

In  this  city,  where  men  are  heaped 
up  together  like  the  rakings  of  an  ant- 
hill, what  seizes  me,  what  fills  me  with 
cold  fear,  is  the  emptiness,  the  sensa- 
tion of  degraded  solitude.  I  feel  that 
no  single  one  of  all  these  humans 
busies  himself  with  natural  work.  I 
feel  all  the  things  the  city  forces  them 
to  do.  Outwardly  they  are  deformed 
from  contact  with  their  dwelling- 
place.  Among  them  are  people  who 
have  not  felt  the  earth  under  their 
feet  since  who  can  tell  how  long!  The 
sensitive  skin  of  the  great  toe — and 
strong  walkers  retain  it  in  spite  of  the 
longest  journeys — the  little  spot  by 
which  you  can  measure  the  distance 
you  go,  knows  nothing  but  the  feel  of 
leather,  and  under  the  leather,  the 
pavement.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
know. 

I  watch  the  way  the  women  walk 
towards  my  friend  the  grocer's,  or  to 
the  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s  bus  sta- 
tion. Some  of  them  do  not  wear  high 
heels;  they  may  have  a  normal  walk, 
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but  their  feet  no  longer  know  the 
taste  of  the  earth.  They  have  used 
their  divine  power  on  artificial  matter 
without  magic  arteries;  on  dead  ce- 
ment from  which  the  electric  elasticity 
that  carries  and  lifts  the  steps  cannot 
surge. 

I  can  pick  out  the  born  Parisians 
and  those  born  on  the  land  from  the 
passers-by  and  classify  them  exactly. 
Some  of  them  are  already  dead  up  to 
their  hips.  I  see  others  who  are  quite 
dead,  whose  flesh  has  never  known  the 
real  world  at  all.  They  make  uncon- 
nected gestures,  gestures  without  sig- 
nificance, gestures  that  are  meaning- 
less. I  am  quite  alone  in  the  midst  of 
them.  I  should  be  more  at  my  ease  in 
the  world  of  the  fish  or  the  bees;  there 
I  should  be  aware  of  the  extensions  of 
myself,  of  my  accord  with  the  real 
essence  of  things. 

Meanwhile  the  noble  morning  light 
flows  from  the  east  as  if  it  were  in  a 
natural  land.  It  passes  obliquely  above 
the  Academie  Jullian  and  thence  to- 
wards the  old  offices  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Frangaise.  I  imagine  it  after- 
wards, crossing  the  avenues,  espla- 
nades and  streets  dividing  the  Seine, 
going  as  far  as  Montfort  l'Amaury, 
and  then,  the  country. 

Until  nine  in  the  morning  the  street 
is  a  corridor  for  people  on  their  way  to 
work.  But  work  is  no  longer  measured 
in  terms  of  the  man,  of  his  happiness, 
of  his  heart.  It  has  grown  ugly,  use- 
less, ravenous.  It  seems  to  exist  only 
to  devour  human  material;  it  does  not 
function  according  to  natural  laws;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  admirable 
work-sense  of  man.  It  is  impersonal, 
collective,  empty,  useless;  every  day  it 
destroys  the  beauty  of  life  in  half-a- 
million  human  beings.  Nothing  it  cre- 
ates is  good.  The  manufactured  things 


I  touch  have  invisible  seams  that 
catch  and  irritate  my  fingertips.  None 
of  them  gives  pleasure  to  my  hands. 
The  things  are  made  of  dying  sub- 
stances. Their  makers  lacked  time  and 
will,  they  have  lost  the  wit  to  keep  life 
in  the  substances  they  work  with.  It  is 
true  that  the  workers'  time  is  mostly 
thankless  and  unhealthy.  No  one 
wants  beautiful  things,  but  things 
that  can  be  made  quickly,  cheaply, 
plentifully.  Such  poor  things  make 
timid  efforts  to  penetrate  into  my 
comfortable  surroundings.  What  can 
they  offer  me?  But  I  do  not  repulse 
them;  I  look  sadly  at  them;  they  are 
like  the  wood  of  a  cross  on  which  men 
and  women  are  crucified  uselessly 
each  day. 

I  often  pass  my  hands  over  the 
wide,  smooth  surface  of  a  peasant 
wardrobe.  A  village  carpenter  built  it 
long  ago. 

II 

The  men  and  women  who  pass 
through  the  Rue  du  Dragon  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  morning  go  on 
their  way  to  work  quickly,  unthink- 
ingly. At  first  the  stream  is  thickest 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Croix-Rouge  to  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain.  At  the  end 
of  the  street  they  all  turn  to  the  right 
for  the  bus  stop  opposite  the  Caf6  des 
Deux-Magots.  About  eight  o'clock 
there  is  a  moment  of  peace.  House- 
wives pass  softly,  in  slippers.  Then  the 
flow  moves  in  two  directions  at  once; 
there  are  those  who  go  toward  the 
bus  and  those  who  come  from  it.  They 
are  men,  women,  and  young  girls,  all 
in  'correct'  uniform.  The  men  wear 
dark  colors  or  black;  clean  collars  and 
precise  ties.  Most  of  them  wear  cuff's. 
The  women  dress  rather  less  stiffly, 
but  still  with  great  restraint.  They  are 
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all  employees  going  to  the  Bon  Marche. 
I  see  them  all  at  the  point  where  the 
Rue  de  la  Croix-Rouge  crosses  the 
Rue  du  Dragon.  They  pass  on,  leaving 
no  trace  of  themselves  on  the  pave- 
ment. They  seem  to  be  quite  without 
density.  And  I  think  that  they  have 
been  plump  babies,  full  of  milk,  with 
fat  hands,  who  called  the  trees  and  the 
birds  to  them. 

I  go  with  all  of  them  as  they  pass 
through  the  Rue  du  Dragon  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  morning.  I  do  not 
leave  them  when  they  come  to  the 
places  where  they  work.  I  do  not  leave 
them  while  they  work;  I  never  leave 
them.  Even  now  I  think  of  them.  I  am 
the  comrade  beside  them.  I  am  the 
companion  who  opens  the  door,  who 
enters,  who  sits  down  next  to  whoever 
sits  and  works,  who  stands  next  to 
whoever  stands,  who  bends  with  who- 
ever bends.  I  am  the  fellow  who  comes 
in  and  talks  about  life.  And  you  may 
tell  me  everything  you  want  to,  all  your 
most  secret  hopes  and  desires  (for  I 
trust  you  still  have  hopes  and  desires, 
and  if  you  have  none,  I  will  give  them 
to  you) ;  I  am  the  companion  who  has 
worked  beside  you,  with  your  very 
movements  and  your  very  despair, 
your  emptiness,  your  death  in  my 
flesh. 

The  boss  does  not  see  me;  I  sit 
next  to  you  and  whisper.  I  bring  you 
the  forests,  the  seas,  the  mountains. 
With  you  I  see  the  gray  day  beyond 
your  office  windows.  I  tap  the  keys  of 
your  typewriter  and  help  you  in  your 
work.  I  do  bad  carpentry  with  you, 
and  plane  the  poor  white  wood  that 
sticks  to  the  plane,  and,  with  you,  I 
paint  it  with  lying  colors  to  look  like 
oak.  We  remember,  you  and  I,  the 
fine  oaken  planks  and  the  sawmill  in  a 
mountain  valley,  and  the  strong  smell 


of  the  great  trunks  hewn  into  planks 
by  the  wheel  that  the  cataract  turned. 

I  am  with  you  while  you  weigh 
diamonds.  I  am  with  you  while  you 
sell  sheets,  ironmongery,  perfume, 
shoes,  stationery;  while  you  wrap  up 
books,  sell  newspapers,  wait  in  cafes  or 
restaurants,  wipe  up  the  beer  that  has 
been  spilled  on  the  tables,  regulate 
traffic,  drive  buses  or  underground 
trains  or  taxis,  roll  barrels  of  wine 
along  the  quays,  fill  wagons  with  sand, 
dig  trenches  for  gas  pipes  and  tele- 
phone wires,  type  letters  from  dicta- 
tion, take  telephone  messages,  rivet 
girders,  cut  leather,  take  barges  along 
the  Seine,  print  the  latest  edition.  I 
am  with  you  while  you  execute  sordid 
commissions  in  the  cafes  of  Mont- 
parnasse,  keep  an  eye  on  your  prosti- 
tute, take  strangers  to  the  brothel, 
run  a  drug  agency  with  its  warehouse 
under  the  chair  of  the  lady  who  keeps 
the  public  lavatory. 

I  am  with  you  no  matter  what  your 
task  may  be;  and  I  tell  you  that  the 
world  takes  you  as  you  are;  the  world 
cannot  forgive  you  because  there  is 
nothing  to  forgive.  I  tell  you  that  the 
fields  of  grain,  the  meadows  in  flower, 
the  cataracts,  the  beech  forests  are 
yours,  that  they  belong  to  you  in  all 
their  purity,  honestly,  as  they  belong 
to  the  holy  of  holies. 

I  am  the  comrade  in  perpetual  re- 
bellion against  your  captivity,  who- 
ever you  may  be;  and  if  you  have  not 
revolted,  because  work  has  killed  your 
power  to  revolt,  or  because  you  have 
fallen  prey  to  your  vices,  I  rebel  for 
you,  in  spite  of  you,  to  spur  you  to 
action. 

I  want  you  to  use  me  as  if  I  were  a 
familiar  object,  a  fountain  pen,  a  pen- 
cil accustomed  to  your  hand,  or  your 
work-clothes  folded  close  about  you 
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familiarly,  like  something  made  for 
you  by  nature,  not  by  civilization,  as 
a  friend  upon  whom  you  can  always 
count.  And  if  you  have  never  known 
such  a  thing,  know  me,  and  let  us  go 
together  along  my  ways. 


Ill 


After  nine  o'clock  there  is  no  more 
regular  movement,  in  either  direction, 
in  the  Rue  du  Dragon,  only  smooth 
water  balanced  by  the  eddies  of  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain  and  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle.  Housewives  make 
their  purchases,  but  they  are  no 
longer  in  slippers.  Now  I  see  servants 
and  housekeepers,  marketing  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  mistresses. 
I  know  them  because  they  buy 
quickly.  While  a  scale  of  new  potatoes 
is  emptied  into  her  shopping  bag,  a 
woman  talks  to  a  cyclist  who  has 
halted  with  one  foot  on  the  curb.  The 
scene  is  just  beneath  my  window.  I  see 
the  woman's  round  forehead,  her 
thick  eyebrows,  her  strongly  modeled 
plump  mouth  set  deep  between  her 
cheeks.  She  knows  vegetables;  she 
does  not  even  trouble  to  glance  at 
those  thrust  into  her  bag. 

At  noon  the  first  customers  come  to 
the  little  restaurant  opposite  the  hotel. 
They  seat  themselves  at  the  tables 
nearest  the  big  glass  door.  Beyond,  the 
restaurant  stretches  back  into  the 
shadows  and  the  black  depths  which 
have  been  brightened  by  electricity 
since  half-past-eleven.  At  half-past- 
twelve  the  arrivals  are  in  rather  more 
of  a  hurry;  they  stumble  in  at  the  door 
without  waiting  to  be  polite.  Those 
who  came  at  noon  are  near  the  end  of 
their  meal;  the  paper  cloths  are  cov- 
ered with  crumbs,  the  plates  are  full  of 
fruit  peel. 


They  don't  linger.  Some  of  them 
bring  out  ready-made  cigarettes,  al- 
most all  from  the  same  kinds  of  pack- 
ages— yellow  Marylands  or  blue  Cel- 
tiques.  One  rolls  a  cigarette  with  gray 
tobacco  and  Job  papers  which  I  recog- 
nize from  here  by  their  black  cover 
and  red  tape.  They  light  their  ciga- 
rettes, puff  them  once  or  twice,  lift 
themselves  from  their  chairs,  brush 
the  crumbs  from  their  trousers,  and  go 
out.  No  one  smokes  a  pipe.  The  day 
is  a  noontime  day,  heavy  and  greasy, 
shadowless  and  graceless.  Some  of 
them  walk  towards  the  Boulevard, 
others  in  the  opposite  direction,  all 
very  deliberately.  They  go  ten  yards, 
then  hesitate.  The  minute  particle  of 
dream  in  their  cigarettes  troubles 
them,  divides  them  from  the  city, 
liberates  them  for  a  moment,  and 
their  drunken  feet  stumble  on  the 
pavement.  If  any  one  of  them  could 
bring  the  wild  black  pipe,  strong  as  a 
charge  of  dynamite,  near  his  mouth — 
the  pipe  that  now  lies  resting  on  my 
night  table — he  would  drop  into  the 
gutter  and  sleep  through  a  dream  of 
galloping  mares,  clouds  scudding  be- 
fore the  wind,  highways,  sails,  foot- 
steps, and  the  divine  wheel  of  the 
fields  that  turns  about  a  walking 
man. 

The  tables  have  been  cleared  of 
crumbs  and  peel;  the  paper  table- 
cloths have  been  changed.  Others  sit 
down  in  the  still  warm  chairs.  This 
one's  gesture  of  helping  himself  to 
bread  moves  through  the  air  where 
just  now  his  predecessor's  gesture 
moved.  Nothing  is  at  rest.  Everything 
is  used  to  the  uttermost,  even  the 
places  for  gestures.  Nothing  is  virgin, 
nothing  comes  to  you  perfectly  fresh, 
everything  has  been  worn,  used, 
jumbled  by  millions  of  arms,  hands, 
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legs,  thighs,  buttocks,  lungs,  mouths. 
Such  a  total  lack  of  purity,  so  totally 
unperceivcd! 

At  this  time  I,  too,  go  to  a  little 
restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  la  Seine,  a 
place  frequented  by  carters  and  house- 
painters.  I  can  see  clear  into  the  mys- 
tery; these  men's  faces  are  like  the 
faces  of  the  men  I  love,  among  whom 
I  live.  They  know  me  for  one  of  their 
own.  We  have  never  spoken,  because 
I  am  timid,  but  we  look  at  each  other 
freely.  Everything  is  written  in  your 
eyes,  your  past  glory  and  your  present 
misery.  You  make  bitter  fun  of  your- 
self. You  detest  me  and  love  me  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  I  speak  to  you, 
wordlessly,  of  the  great  liberation.  In 
everything  about  me  that  is  out  of  the 
common,  you  recognize  what  you  have 
lost.  You  watch  me  at  my  ill-man- 
nered eating;  you  see  how  I  cut  each 
mouthful  of  bread  with  my  knife  and 
how  I  prop  my  fist  on  the  table,  hold- 
ing my  fork  in  the  air  as  I  munch  my 
bread  and  meat  thoroughly,  to  get  all 
the  juice  out  of  them,  and  how  I  drink 
big  glasses  of  unwatered  wine,  throw- 
ing back  my  head.  You  ask  yourself: 
'Who  is  this?' 

But  that  is  so  that  you  may  behave 
even  worse,  so  that  you  may  do  worse 
things  to  this  creature  who,  within 
you,  affirms  that  I  am  you.  For  it 
would  take  very  little  to  bring  about 
what  you  want  without  knowing  it, 
for  you  to  do  precisely  what  I  am  do- 
ing— to  clear  out  of  your  city.  If 
everyone  would  only  clear  out  of  his 
city! 

The  mystery  I  can  so  nearly 
read  from  here  hides  in  your  eyes. 
Your  glance  does  not  go  with  your 
words,  nor  with  your  gestures,  nor 
with  the  corporeal  form  that  the  city 
has  given  you.  Your  glance  is  less 


closely  bound  to  your  physical  heart 
than  are  your  arms,  your  legs,  and 
your  tongue;  above  all,  it  is  the  slave  of 
that  shadow  of  the  heart  you  bear 
about  so  heavily  within  yourselves. 
And  it  reflects  a  strange  order  of 
things.  Sometimes  all  its  color  is  dis- 
turbed, as  the  sea's  color  is  by  the 
wind;  and  I  see  it,  while  you  look 
vaguely  at  the  afternoon  street  where 
the  ebb  of  dark  toilers  begins  to  flow 
anew,  where,  while  you  discuss  social 
questions  with  words  as  heavy  as 
armor  cast  into  the  scales,  or  while 
you  dream,  solitary,  shut  in  brutally 
upon  yourselves — I  see  the  color  of 
your  glance,  which  gives  no  more 
obedience  to  your  blood,  but  to  a 
shadow  of  your  blood. 

And  you  become  like  me.  You  are 
ready  to  sit  down  upon  the  hillsides. 
You  know  the  names  of  the  flowers. 
You  have  the  same  appetite  that  I 
have.  You  know  the  names,  the  col- 
ors, the  tricks  and  the  smells  of  the 
animals.  You  know  the  pathways  of 
the  wind,  the  march  of  the  rain  about 
the  mountainside,  the  times  of  sprout- 
ing of  seed,  the  balance  of  the  scythe, 
the  sound  of  the  fountain,  the  good- 
fellowship,  the  hedges,  the  hidden 
farms,  the  haycarts,  the  watering 
pools,  the  joys  of  the  world!  But  all 
that  lasts  no  longer  than  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

I  enjoy  talking  to  you.  And  one  day 
I  shall  talk  to  you;  but  now  I  have  not 
the  voice  I  should  have,  and  I  wait.  I 
feel  that  the  voice  will  come  to  birth 
within  me,  and  my  patience  is  of  a 
kind  that  stretches  out  endlessly 
through  time,  until  the  voice  shall  be 
ready.  Because  I  must  not  be  a  new 
disillusionment  for  you,  but  a  discov- 
ery. I  must  be  genuinely  useful;  I  must 
be  able  to  lead  you. 
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stands  listening  with  bent  head.  He 
watches  the  wax  disc  revolving.  All  of 
them  here,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
neighborhood,  or  to  the  sloping  streets 
across  the  canal,  or  to  the  streets  that 
rise  still  a  little  higher  and  open  out  at 
last  on  the  horizon  of  a  leprous  plain 
covered  with  factories  and  lorry- 
roads — all  of  them  are  athirst  for 
lyricism  and  mystic  things.  According 
to  their  understanding,  in  keeping 
with  a  romanticism  attuned  to  them; 
according  to  a  word  concerning  which 
they  will  know  (perhaps  without 
understanding  it)  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  mystery  of  themselves.  They 
have  no  need  to  tell  their  distresses. 
They  know  them  more  completely 
than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  know 
them. 

I  talk  to  them  in  my  own  way 
(which  is  not  yet  what  I  should  like  it 
to  be,  though  that  will  come).  And 
you  must  believe  that  in  everything  I 
tell  them  men  have  eagle's  wings. 
There  is  no  misery  in  what  I  tell 
them.  We  have  too  much  shame  to 
mention  it.  If  we  have  suffered,  if  we 
still  suffer,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone,  and  we  have  given  no  one  a 
power  of  attorney  to  talk  about  our 
sufferings.  We  are  not  the  beggars  of 
Toledo.  We  know  that  our  sores  are 
forces,  but  we  are  not  thinking  of 
parading  them,  still  less  that  you 
should  come  as  buffoons  to  make 
foolish  speeches  before  them.  We 
alone  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
them,  secretly. 

I  tell  them  how  the  sky  is  always 
green  behind  the  poplars,  that  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  tree's  foliage  to 
transmit  the  reflection  of  its  color  to 
the  distant  horizon.  I  tell  them  how 
a  man  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
grassy  plain  perceives  suddenly  that 


he  is  not  alone,  but,  like  Gulliver  at 
Lilliput,  is  burdened  with  a  horde  of 
kings,  queens,  princesses,  courtiers, 
and  artificers,  and  that  his  hair,  his 
ankles,  and  his  wrists  are  attached  to 
them  by  a  hundred  thousand  un- 
breakable spider  webs.  They  listen  to 
me.  They  are  with  me.  The  printer 
plays  a  record  of  A  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain.  We  listen.  Occasionally 
we  say  another  word.  Our  backs  are 
propped  against  the  bar  of  the  little 
hall.  We  drink  beer  or  lemonade.  It  is 
time  to  go  to  bed.  We  take  our  leave  of 
one  another.  We  say  '  Au  revoir!'  and 
we  separate.  I  go  down  the  street 
again;  now  it  is  quite  deserted.  Far 
below  me  I  see  a  motor  bus  turn  a 
corner.  It  slows  down,  grinds  its 
brakes,  stops,  trembles,  rings  its  bell, 
starts  off.  The  street  is  deserted  and 
silent. 

VI 

Giovanni  di  Paolo  painted  a  pic- 
ture showing  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
going  into  the  desert.  Beneath  it  he 
wrote:  'Saint  John  the  Baptist  going 
into  the  desert,'  to  make  it  perfectly 
plain  that  the  picture  represented  ac- 
tion. I  believe  that  while  he  was  work- 
ing (he  painted  in  the  gallery  of  a 
monastery  at  Padua)  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  a  flash  of  fire  that  showed 
him  the  real  meaning  of  such  an  ac- 
tion: to  rid  oneself  at  a  single  blow  of 
everything  that  harasses  and  hurts 
one,  and  to  set  one's  steps  towards 
nakedness  and  the  desert. 

I  said,  by  a  flash  of  fire;  now  I  say 
by  an  arch,  an  arch  of  flame,  a  rain- 
bow, the  bow  of  a  bridge;  for  such  an 
act  must  achieve  its  aim  by  a  curved 
line;  it  must  go  over,  must  leap;  it  is  a 
twice-supported  act:  supported  by  the 
place  from  which  it  leaps  and  by  that 
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to  which  it  descends,  like  a  bridge  on 
two  abutments. 

In  the  lower  left  of  the  picture  we 
see  Saint  John  leaving  the  city.  It  is  a 
city  with  crenellated  walls,  and  the 
way  out  of  it  is  by  a  subterranean 
portal.  On  the  wall  a  little  flower  is 
drawn,  a  little  flower  of  the  field,  with 
a  broken  stalk,  faded  petals,  drooping 
leaves — almost  dead.  The  Saint's  steps 
are  wide  and  firm ;  the  left  leg  is  verti- 
cal, the  foot  planted  flat;  the  right  leg 
slants,  extended,  pushing  forward;  it 
rests  upon  the  toes  that  shake  the 
city's  dust  from  them. 

If  I  linger  to  describe  Saint  John's 
walk,  it  is  because  it  is  no  immobile 
depiction,  but  a  real  accomplishment, 
so  that  as  one  looks  at  the  picture  one 
feels  that  the  Saint  is  truly  walking 
(and  when  one  has  done  looking  at  the 
picture,  Saint  John  goes  on  walking; 
and  through  the  dark  night,  when  no 
one  looks  at  the  picture,  while  the 
earth  carries  its  cargo  of  sleepers 
across  the  sky,  Saint  John  continues 
on  his  way  'into  the  desert'). 

The  man  has  the  strong  face  and 
body  of  an  athlete  who  has  been  deep 
in  meditation,  who,  while  he  medi- 
tated, was  overtaken  by  his  fortieth 
birthday;  within  his  sunken  flesh  are 
great  round  bones  that  weigh  upon  the 
joints  like  drops  of  granite  of  the  time 
of  the  earth's  solidifying,  the  end  of 
the  true  golden  age.  Nevertheless,  he 
sets  oflf.  We  see  at  his  feet  the  fields 
patched  with  tillage,  fields  of  lucerne, 
of  beans,  a  great  plain  that  runs  all  the 
way  across  to  the  right  of  the  painting 
and  rises  half  its  height.  He  goes  that 
way,  then.  He  is  shown  as  he  strides, 
tragically.  The  tragedy  began  when 
the  man's  rigid  toes  shook  the  city's 
dust  from  them,  when  his  outstretched 
right  leg  shoved  him  high  over  his 


trajectory,  this  man  with  the  athlete's 
face,  the  meditative  face,  cruel  and 
thin  as  a  trout's. 

Across  the  fields  Giovanni  di  Paolo 
has  traced  roads  with  the  flat  of  his 
thickest  brush.  They  are  great  roads 
bordered  by  trees,  probably  maple- 
trees.  They  furrow  the  painting  from 
right  to  left;  from  the  left  they  run  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  Saint  as  he  passes 
out  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  fields  on 
the  right-hand;  towards  the  fields 
that  (as  one  knows)  continue  to  the 
very  end,  naked  fields  where  the 
painter  has  not  set  a  single  man.  Not 
even  a  very  small  one.  Not  a  man,  nor 
a  woman,  nor  a  child,  nor  a  horse,  nor 
a  dog,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  rat;  nothing. 
Neither  in  the  fields  nor  on  the  roads. 
Is  this  the  desert?  No,  not  yet;  it  is  a 
false  desert.  The  rich  earth  is  viscid, 
rich  with  its  lucerne,  its  beans,  its 
grain,  its  lentils,  its  rice,  its  clicking 
maize;  rich  with  yellows,  with  ochres 
and  all  the  painter's  green  hues.  Some 
of  the  sloping  roads  lead  the  Saint  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
make  him  'gain,'  as  sailors  say.  But  he 
aims  even  higher;  he  does  not  halt 
here,  in  all  this  richness.  Saint  John 
'gains'  slowly  across  the  wealth  of  the 
plain — the  Saint  John  we  cannot  see, 
the  Saint  not  shown  by  the  painter  in 
the  plain  that  is  his  tragedy  (and 
ours),  the  tragedy  of  the  interlacing 
multitude  of  roads,  their  uncertainty, 
the  nakedness  of  their  riches,  this 
false  desert  across  which  the  Saint 
cannot  'gain,'  which  engulfs  him  like  a 
quicksand. 

On  these  solitary  roads  that  cross 
the  fields  on  which  Giovanni  di  Paolo 
has  lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his 
powdered  earth-colors,  all  his  paint- 
pans,  his  whites  of  egg  and  his  lemons, 
there   are   no   tracks   at   all,   not   a 
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shadow,  not  a  whirl  of  dust.  Saint 
John  goes  so  swiftly  through  it  all 
that  we  do  not  see  him.  Already  he  is, 
as  he  will  be  called  later,  'Saint  John 
of  the  trout's  mouth,'  'Saint  John  the 
devourer,'  the  destroyer  of  false  riches. 
If  you  can  believe  in  the  little  yellow- 
ish road  that  steals  in  and  out,  inter- 
woven with  the  maple-lined  avenues, 
that  is  Saint  John's  track,  that  way  he 
goes,  that  is  his  road.  It  is  a  brutal 
road,  taking  no  heed  of  shade  nor  of 
the  sweet  countryside,  a  road  that 
darts  straight  toward  outlandish  rocks. 
It  comes  to  the  town  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  far  off.  Is  it  lost?  No;  it  pierces 
the  town  as  the  javelin  pierces  the 
wild  boar.  It  reappears.  Now  it  is  free 
of  the  interwoven  roads;  it  climbs  di- 
rectly to  the  pale  debris  of  rocks  that 
strew  the  way.  A  shining  wood  of  ash 
and  beech  bars  its  progress.  But  now 
it  is  a  spirited  road;  it  pierces  the 
forest  as  the  arrow  pierces  the  dove. 
It  attacks  the  great  cleft  that  trenches 
the  massed  mountains. 

Now  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture. Since  we  parted  from  Saint  John, 
down  at  the  left,  when  at  the  city's 
edge  he  shook  its  dust  from  his  rigid 
toes  (and  he  is  still  there,  forever  be- 
ginning his  journey),  we  have  covered 
two  yards  of  paint,  and  now  we  are  at 
the  top,  near  the  right  edge,  on  our 
way  to  the  extreme  right.  Saint  John  is 
seen  again  among  the  rocks  on  the 
mountainside.  He  is  beyond  the  laws 
of  perspective  and  distance;  he  is  the 
very  size  of  the  Saint  John  who  sets 
out  from  the  city. 

He  who  goes  is  not  going  far  from 
you.  It  is  only  that  he  is  happier,  that 
his  body  is  more  harmonious  and  sup- 
ple. He  is  not  stiff  with  the  effort  of 
departure;  indeed,  the  joy  of  attain- 
ment seems  almost  to  have  made  him 


languid.  He  is  like  an  ascending  po- 
lyphony that  bears  itself  as  it  rises, 
like  a  Ulysses  unbetrayed.  And  he 
will  not  release  his  winds  save  for  a 
propitious  breeze.  He  is  like  a  Ulysses 
who  needs  no  ropes  nor  wax  to  resist 
the  sirens,  who  has  gone  past  them 
freely,  easily. 

And  now  he  is  at  the  top.  He  has 
heard  only  the  beating  of  his  heart, 
and  has  had  to  do  nothing  but  submit 
himself  to  its  rhythm,  as  if  it  were  a 
dance  danced  to  the  noise  of  drums. 
Now  he  has  come  to  the  breach  that 
divides  the  mountains  and  opens  on  to 
the  country  beyond.  We  lose  sight  of 
him.  He  stretches  his  open  right  hand 
towards  what  is  about  to  appear — the 
desert  of  bitumen,  ultramarine  and 
gold. 

He  thinks  of  all  this  as  he  goes 
down  the  Rue  de  Belleville.  In  other 
streets,  this  way,  that  way,  round  and 
round,  the  last  buses  run. 

VII 

Now  the  city's  panting  abates  a 
little.  For  a  moment  the  rows  of  light 
undergo  silent  pulsations;  then  the 
noise  begins  again.  It  is  a  slight  sound, 
like  the  song  of  grasshoppers  in  the 
fields.  Below,  rows  of  clear  electric 
lights  outline  the  Avenue  des  Champs- 
Elys6es,  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande- 
Armee,  the  crossing  of  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  a  little  of  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol.  I  can  see  the  macadam 
shining  like  the  wax  of  a  phonograph 
record,  and  the  movements  of  taxis. 
Suddenly  silence  comes.  Far  down,  I 
hear  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  the  rolling  of 
a  wagon  with  wheels  edged  with  iron. 
I  walk  almost  noiselessly.  I  listen,  I  go 
slowly,  but  I  know  that  a  mysterious 
command  has  taken  possession  of  me, 
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that  I  have  taken  a  step  that  will 
carry  me  a  long  way,  a  step  that  my 
strength  has  built  up  for  the  beginning 
of  a  long  march. 

The  street  presses  me  in  between 
black  walls.  The  shops  are  shut.  The 
blinds  are  drawn.  I  see  provisions  and 
manufactured  things  sleeping  in  shops 
and  warehouses.  The  wine  that  sleeps 
in  barrels,  the  rice  in  chests,  the  sugar 
in  boxes,  the  pepper  in  little  bags,  the 
new  furniture,  the  suits  at  the  tailor's, 
the  dresses,  the  hats  at  the  milliner's, 
the  blue  overalls  marked  'Lafont  of 
Lyons/  and  the  warm  blue  silks 
smuggled  in  from  Indo-China.  I  pass 
a  shoemaker's,  and  smell  dry  leather 
and  soaking  leather.  I  see  all  this 
empty  clothing,  as  yet  unused  to  the 
movements  of  the  people  who  will 
wear  it,  ready  to  go  with  them  to  their 
work,  to  their  desires,  to  their  battles. 
I  see  the  people  who  will  eat  the  food 
that  awaits  them;  the  city's  provender, 
to  be  transformed  into  blood  in  the 
city's  inhabitants,  for  use  in  their 
work,  in  their  desires,  in  their  battles. 
And  the  black  trains  that  whistle  to- 
night on  the  iron  bridges,  over  toward 
Vincennes,  to  the  north,  to  the  east, 
soon  to  give  up  their  goods,  their 
fabrics,  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  spices, 
in  the  railway  stations  for  tomorrow's 
meals  and  the  meals  of  the  next  day 
and  the  next.  For  the  meals  of  work,  of 
desire,  of  battle.  Everything  rolls  here 
according  to  the  implacable  laws  of 
the  machine.  The  incessant  trains 
feed  the  homes.  Life  burns  everlast- 
ingly in  the  bodies  of  the  city's  in- 
habitants, but  no  longer  for  the  joy  of 
the  flame;  it  burns  for  the  use  of  the 
flame.  Everyone's  life  must  be  pro- 
ductive; but  the  lives  do  not  belong  to 
their  owners,  they  belong  to  someone 
else,  who  in  turn  belongs  to  the  city. 


It  is  an  endless  chain  of  slavery, 
where  the  things  that  are  produced 
are  destroyed  without  creating  joy  or 
liberty.  And  to  what  end? 

But  I  am  alone,  talking  to  myself  in 
the  street.  No  one  hears  me;  no  one 
can  overhear  me,  for  the  men  and 
women  who  live  in  this  city  have  be- 
come the  very  body  of  the  city  and  no 
longer  possess  their  animal  bodies, 
their  divine  bodies.  They  have  turned 
into  the  switches,  rivets,  steel  plates, 
connecting-rods,  wheels,  bearings,  fly- 
wheels, belts,  brakes,  axles,  pistons, 
cylinders  of  this  vain  machine  that 
rolls  in  a  vacuum  below  Sirius,  Alde- 
baran,  Betelgeuse,  and  Cassiopeia. 
They  are  insignificant  metal  parts  in 
the  bodies  of  the  great  machines. 
They  can  never  be  fed  with  liberty, 


nevermore. 


My  friends,  with  whom  I  was  a 
little  while  since,  are  they  already  at 
home  and  abed?  A  few  of  them,  per- 
haps, went  to  sleep  at  once.  They 
found  their  bedrooms  again,  and  in  the 
bedroom,  the  bed;  in  the  bed  the  sag- 
ging place  in  the  mattress.  There,  in  a 
moment,  they  have  abandoned  their 
strength;  they  have  become  little 
children  again.  I  see  my  friends'  bed- 
rooms, one  near  another,  all  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  street,  all  those  of  the 
city;  in  the  dark  alcoves,  a  bed,  a 
sleeping  man,  sometimes  a  man  and  a 
woman,  sometimes  a  child.  Rooms 
where  there  are  three,  four,  five,  a 
whole  family.  Some  rooms  where  a 
solitary  sleeper  lies.  Workers'  rooms, 
where  the  clothes  reek  of  sweat,  and 
the  worker  stretched  on  his  iron  bed 
with  outflung  arms,  as  though  he  were 
crucified,  and  so  he  sleeps.  Sick-rooms, 
with  the  night-light  burning  on  the 
marble  of  the  dressing-table.  Shop- 
keepers'  rooms,  rooms  full  of  care; 
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man  and  wife  have  turned  their  backs 
on  one  another;  they  cannot  sleep; 
they  pretend,  and  sigh  now  and 
then.  Grievous  rooms.  Pure  rooms, 
where  little  four-year-old  girls  sleep. 
Cradles.  Black  rooms.  Hospitals,  lighted 
with  still  flames  made  up  of  the  flames 
of  a  veritable  fire;  the  white  alcoves  of 
cells  and  the  black  stains  of  fevered 
heads  on  the  pillows;  great  wards 
each  with  a  hundred  sufferers,  a  hun- 
dred wounded;  the  agony  in  the  net- 
work of  nerves  of  a  thousand  sick  folk. 
The  dormitories  of  colleges,  high 
schools,  schools,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  with  little  boys,  little  girls, 
big  boys,  big  girls,  and  men  and 
women  stuffed  with  science  like  dry 
straw,  like  a  dormitory  full  of  scare- 
crows to  frighten  sparrows,  with  all 
the  desires  of  scarecrows  set  close  to 
cherry  trees,  who  want  cherries,  but 
have  only  mouths  drawn  with  char- 
coal. Vicious  rooms,  where  those  who 
lean  against  the  bars,  in  night  clubs 
and  restaurants,  go  off  one  by  one 
when  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
lights  pales;  and  they  are  nothing 
more  than  flakes  of  gray  scum  that 
appear  when  the  sea's  phosphores- 
cence is  put  out  by  the  dawn,  and 
what  has  glittered  dies  in  pale  cold- 
ness. 

I  hear  the  inward  turmoil  of  all  these 
sleeping  bodies.  Now  that  sleep  has 
made  the  whole  city  a  necropolis,  now 
that  nothing  stirs  within  men's  frag- 
ile brains,  which  are  aware  only  of 
men's  laws,  I  hear  the  noise  of  hearts, 
of  spleens,  livers,  the  movements  of 
lungs,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  world.  The 
laws  of  men  cannot  impart  obedience 
to  the  bowels;  they  are  bound  with  the 
rhythm  that  bears  along  the  nebula 


of  Andromeda,  and  reigns,  above  the 
city,  over  the  slow  round  of  Aldebaran, 
Sirius,  Betelgeuse,  and  stars  without 
number.  Modern  man's  chain  of  slav- 
ery begins  at  the  top  of  his  cerebellum. 
Now  that  man  sleeps,  he  is  delivered; 
and  in  the  most  civilized  man,  the 
most  politic,  the  man  most  weakened 
by  academicism,  most  cloyed  with 
civilization,  the  bowels  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  roar  aloud.  If  he  could 
only  see  and  understand  himself  as  he 
is  now,  he  would  be  aghast  at  his  own 
strength.  Tomorrow  he  will  wake,  a 
slave  again  of  his  'world,'  or  of  the 
worlds  of  other  men,  to  which,  from 
weakness,  he  submits. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  be  far  away. 

I  know  now  that  the  step  I  have 
taken  by  instinct  will  bear  me  far- 
ther than  the  Hotel  du  Dragon.  I  am 
the  slave  of  nothing  artificial,  of  no- 
body. 

I  am  the  man  who  can  deliver  him- 
self most  easily. 

I  shake  the  dust  of  the  city  from  my 
rigid  toes  (and  anyone  who  lies  awake 
in  a  room  in  this  street  may  say: 
'Who  walks  at  such  a  pace?  Where  is 
he  going,  who  walks  at  such  a  pace?' 
And  he  may  hear  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps  dwindle).  I  regret  nothing 
I  leave  behind  me,  for  I  leave  noth- 
ing worth  having.  I  keep  everything 
worth  having  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  my 
going  and  the  love  I  bear  those  I  love. 
He  who  is  going  is  not  going  away 
from  you;  his  is  only  the  action  of  go- 
ing.  He  wants  nothing  save  to  be  an 
example,  perhaps  a  subject  of  medita- 
tion, perhaps  a  cause  for  hope,  like  the 
athlete  with  a  trout's  mouth  whom 
Giovanni  di  Paolo  sent  into  the 
desert. 


The  domestic  politics  of  Poland  are  a 
puzzling  tangle  to  most  people,  but 
this  article  does  much  to  unravel  it. 


Light  on 
POLAND 


By  S.  M.  Teitelbaum 

Translated  from  the  Europe  Nouvelky 
Paris  Political  and  literary  Weekly 


JTOR  many  years  Polish  political  life 
was  dominated  by  the  powerful  per- 
sonality of  Marshal  Pilsudski.  His 
popularity  in  that  country  was  tre- 
mendous, his  influence  upon  his  col- 
leagues beyond  dispute.  But  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  those 
around  him  differed  in  substance  from 
that  exercised  by  other  dictators:  one 
should  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  his  great  prestige  was  purely 
personal  and  not  that  of  a  party  leader 
or  of  an  innovator  in  political  or  so- 
cial questions.  It  is  not  that  Pilsudski 
had  actually  founded  a  political  party, 
but  rather  that  his  admirers,  who  were 
many,  grouped  themselves  in  a  com- 
pact nucleus  around  his  person.  Other- 
wise Pilsudski  had  no  well  defined 
political  program,  unless  a  formula 
as  vague  as  the  'sanacja,'  the  eco- 
nomic convalescence  of  the  country, 
could  be  so  considered. 

After  the  coup  d'etat  of  May  12th, 
1916,    all    the    Ministerial    "working 


shifts'  that  succeeded  each  other  to 
power  were  specifically  designated  by 
him.  He  did  this  until  his  death.  It 
even  became  a  custom  in  Poland  to 
refer  to  the  procedure  as  a  mere 
'change  of  the  guard.'  To  each  shift 
the  Marshal  assigned  a  definite,  lim- 
ited task;  all  of  them  were  recruited 
from  among  his  old  comrades-at-arms. 
Thus  for  years  all  the  important  posi- 
tions were  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
Polish  'legionaries.'  The  Colonels  held 
the  rudder  of  the  country's  adminis- 
tration; the  Generals  headed  the 
army.  The  Marshal  put  them  there; 
but  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  army 
should  be  kept  out  of  politics.  For 
the  rest,  both  the  Colonels  and  the 
Generals  were  merely  docile  tools  in 
the  Marshal's  hands.  While  the  Mar- 
shal was  alive  there  was  no  antagonism 
between  them. 

The  political  groups  that  lent  their 
support  to  the  Marshal  were  welded 
into  a  'non-party  bloc  collaborating 
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with  the  Government/  Not  counting 
the  'Pilsudczyks,'  or  the  old  legion- 
aries, this  bloc  was  made  up  of  fac- 
tions from  the  Opposition:  the  Social- 
ists who  followed  Pilsudski,  once  the 
leader  of  the  P.P.S.  (Polish  Socialist 
Party);  the  Conservatives,  for  the 
most  part  landed  proprietors  of  Galicia 
and  East  Poland  who  saw  in  Pilsudski 
their  natural  defender  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Communism;  and  finally 
some  dissenting  elements  from  the 
National  Democratic  Party.  As  for 
the  Jewish  minority,  it  considered 
Pilsudski  a  rampart  against  the  ag- 
gressive anti-Semitism  of  the  Right 
and  practised  a  sort  of  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  the  r6gime  that  he 
had  installed.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  the  Marshal's  death. 


II 


After  his  death,  the  bloc  of  the 
parties  that  collaborated  with  the 
Government  slowly  disintegrated.  In 
spite  of  a  modification  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  election  of  a  new  Diet, 
the  opposition  increased,  both  from 
the  Right  and  from  the  Left.  Mr. 
Slawek,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  an  influential  member  of  the  Colo- 
nels' Party,  decided  to  dissolve  the 
non-party  bloc.  Nevertheless  he  could 
not  stifle  the  conflict  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Government  or  the  outside  op- 
position. The  Marshal  was  no  longer 
there  to  'relieve  the  guard,'  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  whenever  the 
occasion  demanded. 

It  was  then  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  whose  powers  had  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution with  a  view  to  diminishing 
the  shock  of  party  conflict  and  making 
him  the  better  able  to  deal  with  the 


serious  economic  problems  of  the  hour, 
called  on  Mr.  Koscialkowski  to  form 
a  cabinet.  His  choice  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Rydz-Smigly,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  who  was  regarded  as 
Pilsudski's  political  heir. 

Make  no  mistake:  this  time  it  was 
no  mere  'change  of  the  guards.'  This 
time  the  nation  was  faced  with  a  Gov- 
ernment which  was  trying  to  effect  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  di- 
verse political  groups  and  firmly  re- 
solved upon  a  new  economic  policy. 
In  this  new  Cabinet  the  economists — 
the  so-called  'realists' — were  strongly 
represented.  It  counted  among  its 
members  Mr.  Eugene  Kwiatkowski, 
former  director  of  the  State  nitrogen 
factories,  as  Minister  of  Finance;  Mr. 
Gorecki,  the  former  president  of  the 
National  Economic  Bank,  who  was 
given  the  portfolio  of  commerce  and 
industry;  Mr.  Koc,  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Poland — all  three  of  them 
eminent  economists.  Of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Cabinet  only 
Mr.  Beck  (Foreign  Affairs)  remained 
to  represent  the  Colonels'  Party,  but 
his  influence  had  apparently  waned 
considerably  since  the  death  of  the 
Marshal,  whose  confidant  he  had  been. 

Indeed  it  was  possible  to  notice 
signs  of  a  decline  in  the  Colonels' 
Party  as  a  whole.  At  the  time  of  the 
Lwow  disorders  last  spring  the  Gazeta 
Po/ska,  the  Colonels'  news  organ, 
indulged  in  a  lively  criticism  of  the 
Koscialkowski  Cabinet.  That  edition 
was  confiscated.  Colonel  Matuszewski, 
co-editor  of  the  paper,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Colo- 
nels' Party,  was  relieved  of  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  Savings  Bank. 
This  measure  created  a  sensation  in 
Poland,  the  more  so  as  another  emi- 
nent member,  Colonel  Switalski,  the 
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Governor  of  Cracow,  was  also  dis- 
graced. 

If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world 
where  economics  dominate  politics,  it 
is  Poland — and  with  good  cause. 
Therefore  if  one  wishes  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  political  situation  in 
Poland,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
form  an  exact  idea  of  the  economic 
situation  of  the  country. 

The  misery  of  the  Polish  people — 
particularly  that  of  the  peasants,  who 
comprise  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
— defies  the  imagination:  even  the 
Government  recognizes  this  fact.  As 
proof  of  this  assertion  I  submit  the 
fact  that  a  book  like  Jalu  Kurek's 
Gripa  Szaleje  v  Naprawe  {Grippe 
Rages  in  Naprawa)y  a  work  which 
was  tremendously  popular  in  Poland, 
was  officially  commended  by  the  city 
of  Warsaw.  Of  course  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  author,  a  talented 
young  novelist,  sets  his  plot  in  a 
Galician  village  near  Cracow,  that  is 
to  say  in  a  comparatively  privileged 
region.  Here  is  one  of  the  descriptions 
to  be  found  in  his  book: — 

'A  number  of  peasants  continue  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  is  dead  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  Austrian  subjects.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  all  believe 
in  a  coming  national  Revolution.  A 
good  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  have  never  traveled  by  train. 
A  good  half  do  not  know  the  taste  of 
coffee  or  tea.  Three  quarters  of  them 
have  never  gone  more  than  ten  kilo- 
meters from  their  native  hamlet. 
They  do  not  know  the  use  of  sugar. 
Once  a  year  some  of  them  indulge  in 
the  purchase  of  a  package  of  saccharin. 
A  horse  could  not  survive  such  an 
existence,  but  man  does.  At  night 
Naprawa  becomes  invisible.  The  min- 


ute the  sun  sets,  everybody  goes  in- 
doors. Nobody  lights  a  fire:  there  is  no 
fuel,  nor  any  money  to  buy  it.'  The 
salt  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled  is  kept  for  future  use.  They 
split  every  match  in  two. 

In  the  cities  the  situation  is  com- 
paratively better,  but  poverty  is  even 
more  conspicuous  there,  and  one  is 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  un- 
employed. 

Ill 

The  natural  consequence  of  this 
poverty  is  a  growing  opposition  to  the 
Government.  The  students,  who  see 
no  future  ahead  of  them,  incline  to- 
ward the  O.N.R.  (National  Radical 
Organization),  an  extreme  Rightist 
party  for  which  the  only  solution  lies 
in  aggressive  anti-Semitism.  As  for  the 
workers  and  the  peasants,  they  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Communists,  Social- 
ists and  Populists. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  'non- 
party bloc  collaborating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment,' the  picture  presented  by  the 
parties  which  support  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  very  much  confused. 
Personal  influence  plays  a  great  r61e 
in  Polish  politics,  and  it  is  often 
around  a  personality  rather  than  a 
definite  program  that  groups  are 
formed.  Nevertheless,  passing  from 
Right  to  Left,  one  may  distinguish 
four  currents  of  thought  in  the  Gov- 
ernment bloc:  (1)  aggressive  con- 
servatives grouped  around  two  news- 
papers, Czas  (The  Hour)  and  Slowo 
{The  Word)\  (2)  the  party  of  the 
Colonels;  (3)  the  Naprawiacze  (the 
Repairers);  (4)  the  Z.Z.Z.  (the  union 
of  professional  syndicates). 

The  Government  Conservatives 
come  mostly  from  the  agrarians  of 
East  Poland  and  Galicia.  This  group, 
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which  has  the  Czas  and  the  Slowo  at 
its  disposal,  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  great  landed  proprietors. 
It  is  the  one  political  party  in  Poland 
that  is  sympathetic  to  Germany.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  its  attitude 
is  dictated  less  by  love  of  Germany 
than  by  the  fear  inspired  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  by  hos- 
tility to  Communism. 

The  political  tendencies  of  the  Colo- 
nels' Party  are  well  known.  The 
Colonels,  who  consider  themselves  the 
direct  political  heirs  of  the  late  Mar- 
shal, believe  in  a  'policy  of  force'  in 
domestic  affairs.  Economically  they 
are  fervent  advocates  of  deflation, — 
integral  deflation,  as  Matuszewski 
puts  it. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suspect  the 
group  as  a  whole  of  pro-German 
sympathies.  Colonel  Beck  meets  his 
firmest  opponents  in  the  very  ranks  of 
his  political  followers.  While  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Colonels  once  seemed  to 
be  on  the  decline,  it  took  a  new  lease 
of  life  after  the  Slawoj-Skladkowski 
Cabinet  came  into  power. 

The  Naprawiacze  group  pursues  a 
policy  which  is  harder  to  analyze  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  At  all 
events  one  can  safely  say  that  it  as- 
pires to  a  more  liberal  regime  and 
seems  to  favor  a  policy  of  compromise 
as  far  as  the  national  minorities  are 
concerned.  The  last  Koscialkowski 
Cabinet  was  generally  considered  to 
represent  that  group.  The  President  of 
the  Council  in  the  preceding  Cabinet 
has  been  able,  among  other  things, 
to  bring  about  an  accord  with  the 
Ukrainian  Undo  party. 

In  the  field  of  political  economy  the 
Naprawiacze  appear  to  be  determined 
opponents  of  deflation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  preceding  Cabinet  had  re- 


fused to  carry  out  a  deflationary  pol- 
icy. Without  being  avowed  advocates 
of  devaluation,  the  leaders  of  this 
group  are  willing  enough  to  try  an  ex- 
periment in  the  *  Nakrecanie  Konjunk- 
tury — a  slogan  which  used  to  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  their  circles  and 
which  may  be  translated  as  'artificial 
stimulation  of  the  economic  situation/ 
The  currency  control  decreed  at  the 
beginning  of  May  is  only  one  aspect 
of  this  economic  program,  of  which 
Mr.  Eugene  Kwiatkowski,  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  preceding  Cabinet,  is 
indubitably  the  best  qualified  ex- 
ponent. 

The  Z.Z.Z.  (the  Zrzeszenie  Zwiasz- 
kow  Zawodowych)  represents  a  union 
of  several  professional  syndicates. 
This  organization  is  directed  by  the 
dissenting  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  Their  chief  is  Mr.  Moraczew- 
ski,  the  first  President  of  the  Council 
of  liberated  Poland.  With  a  labor 
group — which  is  by  itself  an  unim- 
portant organization — the  Z.Z.Z.  rep- 
resents the  extreme  Left  of  Pilsudski- 
ism. 

The  Z.Z.Z.  claims  an  important 
number  of  workers,  mostly  recruits 
from  the  ranks  of  Government  em- 
ployees. While  it  takes  the  place  of 
an  opposition  to  the  present  regime 
(His  Majesty's  Opposition,  as  it  were), 
it  enjoys  some  support  from  the 
Government,  which  sees  in  it  a 
natural  bulwark  against  Socialist  in- 
fluences at  home. 


IV 


Opposition  in  Poland  exists  both  to 
the  Right  and  to  the  Left  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bloc.  The  opposition  from 
the  Right  is  composed  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  the  National  Radi- 
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cal  Organization  and  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  is 
an  old  party,  and  played  an  important 
rfile  in  pre-War  years.  Nationalist, 
clerical  and  anti-Semitic  in  character, 
it  recruits  its  followers  from  the  mid- 
dle classes  (merchants,  artists,  pro- 
fessionals and  landed  proprietors,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  provinces). 
Its  criticism  of  the  Government  is 
directed  principally  against  its  foreign 
policy  and  the  tolerance  which  it  ex- 
tends in  some  measure  to  the  national 
minorities.  This  party  finds  sym- 
pathizers in  all  the  spheres  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  political  life  of  the 
country  and  has  an  influential  press 
at  its  disposal. 

The  National  Radical  Organization, 
the  O.N.R.,  recruits  its  followers 
mainly  from  among  young  people  with 
anti-Semitic  tendencies.  The  growth 
of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland,  the  boy- 
cotting of  Jewish  concerns,  the  use  of 
bombs  to  prevent  people  from  enter- 
ing proscribed  shops — all  this  is  the 
doing  of  that  party.  Because  of  its 
subversive  agitating  activities  this  or- 
ganization has  been  dissolved  by  the 
Government,  and  its  paper,  Sztafeta> 
put  out  of  circulation.  The  friendly 
relations  between  the  National  Demo- 
cratic and  the  National  Radical  Par- 
ties— whose  programs  resemble  each 
other,  but  whose  tactics  differ — once 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  up; 
recently  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
reconciliation. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party — 
which  is  strongest  in  Galicia  and  Up- 
per Silesia,  and  which  used  to  be  a 
Catholic  party  par  excellence^  closely 
resembling  the  former  Catholic  Center 
Party  of  Germany — has  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  lost  its  erstwhile 


influence.  Nevertheless  this  party, 
whose  leader  is  Mr.  Korfanty,  still 
retains  the  support  of  certain  of  the 
workers'  syndicates. 

The  Opposition  from  the  Left  is 
represented  by  the  Communist,  So- 
cialist and  Popular  Parties.  The  Com- 
munist Party  has  no  legal  existence  in 
the  country.  For  that  reason  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  its  strength.  The 
Polish  Socialist  Party  (P.P.S.),  to 
which  Marshal  Pilsudski  once  be- 
longed, and  which  was  deserted  by  a 
large  number  of  its  leaders,  who  took 
many  members  with  them,  has  lost  a 
good  share  of  its  effectives  to  the 
Government  parties.  Nevertheless  the 
Socialist  Party  still  has  a  very  real  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  and  since  the 
Marshal's  death  this  influence  has 
grown.  Furthermore  growing  poverty 
favors  its  future  development. 

The  new  Popular  Party,  recently 
created,  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of 
several  parties  whose  programs  are 
based  upon  defence  of  the  peasant's 
interests:  these  are  the  Piast,  the 
Wyzwolenie  (Liberation)  and  the  old 
Popular  Party.  At  its  last  congress, 
which  was  held  in  Warsaw  in  Decem- 
ber, 1935,  the  new  Popular  Party 
came  out  in  favor  of  expropriating 
land  from  the  great  landed  proprietors 
without  indemnifying  them,  and  di- 
viding it  among  the  peasants.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  the  Populists 
joined  the  Socialists  in  the  demonstra- 
tions of  May  1 . 

At  the  time  of  the  last  parliamen- 
tary elections  all  the  parties  of  the 
Opposition,  both  Right  and  Left,  re- 
solved to  abstain  from  voting.  Out  of 
a  total  of  16.3  million  registered  vot- 
ers, 8.7  millions  refused  to  deposit 
their  ballots  in  the  urns,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  small  towns  and  the 
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rural  communities  strong  pressure  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  voting.  The  ab- 
stentions thus  amounted  to  53.4  per 
cent.  In  the  great  centers  it  reached 
even  greater  proportions;  62  per  cent 
in  Poznan,  63  per  cent  in  Podz  and 
69.9  per  cent  in  Warsaw. 


Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
Left  has  increased  its  powers  and  ac- 
tivities. The  riots  at  Lwow  and  Cra- 
cow seem  to  show  that  the  present 
situation  cannot  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. The  imposing  demonstrations 
which  took  place  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  first  of  May  and  the  victory 
of  the  Popular  Front  in  France  have 
evoked  profound  echoes  in  Poland.  A 
Polish  Popular  Front  was  on  the  point 
of  being  formed.  It  would  include  the 
extreme  Left  of  the  Government 
bloc — that  is  to  say  the  Z.Z.Z.,  the 
Polish  Socialists,  and  the  Socialist 
factions  of  the  national  minorities 
(Ukrainian  and  Jewish).  The  relations 
between  this  Popular  Front  and  the 
Communists  (an  illegal  party  in  Po- 
land) were  to  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  non-aggression. 

Toward  the  middle  of  last  May 
dark  rumors  began  to  circulate  through 
Warsaw.  On  every  hand  there  was 
talk  of  a  new  Cabinet,  from  which  the 
Colonels  were  to  be  excluded  and 
which  would  be  dominated  by  the 
Left  wing  of  the  Government  group. 
At  least  they  were  quite  sure  that  the 
Socialists'  attitude  to  the  new  Cabinet 
would  be  friendly.  And  there  was  an- 
other rumor  which  gained  credence 
also.  It  was  whispered  that  Colonel 
Beck  was  going  to  be  replaced  by  the 
present  ambassador  to  London,  Mr. 
Kaczynski. 


Everybody  knows  what  really  hap- 
pened. The  new  Slawoj-Skladkowski 
Cabinet  is  first  and  foremost  a  gov- 
ernment of  force.  Its  composition 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Colonels' 
'shifts'  than  that  of  the  Cabinet  it 
succeeded.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Grab- 
ovski,  who  had  been  attorney-general 
since  the  celebrated  Brest-Litowsk 
trial,  was  put  into  this  Cabinet  was 
taken  by  the  Socialists  and  Populists 
as  a  deliberate  insult.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  delegation  of  the  fifth  regiment 
legionaries,  the  present  President  of 
the  Council  declared  that  in  accepting 
the  summons  to  form  the  Government 
he  was  merely  'out  scouting'  on  the 
order  of  General  Rydz-Smigly,  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  army.  At  a 
meeting  of  generals  and  officers,  that 
General,  who  had  until  then  volun- 
tarily kept  aloof,  declared  in  his  turn 
that  the  army  should  abstain  from 
politics,  but  that  if  tomorrow  it  be- 
came necessary  for  it  to  enter  politics, 
he  would  undertake  that  task.  Thus  it 
seems  correct  to  assume  that  his  in- 
fluence in  the  new  Cabinet  will  prob- 
ably be  a  preponderant  one. 

After  the  formation  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet the  parleys  which  had  been  held 
between  representatives  of  the  Z.Z.Z. 
and  the  Socialists — and  which  had  not 
been  very  successful  in  the  first  place 
— were  terminated.  On  the  other  hand 
negotiations  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  Populists  have  been  contin- 
ued, although  as  yet  without  any 
positive  results. 

Where  is  Poland  going?  For  the 
present  she  is  faced  with  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  firmly  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  and  to  repress  all 
disorder,  no  matter  what  its  source. 
At  the  head  of  this  Government  is 
Mr.  Slawoj-Skladkowski,  a  man  who 
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has  on  several  occasions  in  his  career  land's  destiny.  The  experiences  of  past 

been    Minister  of  the   Interior,   and  years  have  amply  demonstrated  that 

who,  in  spite  of  his  doctor's  diploma,  the  army  can  remain  in  power  a  long 

has  always  considered  himself  a  sol-  time. 

dier.  With  a  soldier's  forthrightness  But    if   economic    conditions    are 

he  declares  that  he  merely  executes  not  improved  the  situation  can  be- 

the  orders  of  his  military  chief,  Mr.  come  very  difficult  to  handle,  even 

Rydz-Smigly,    Inspector-General    of  for  a  Government  composed  of  reso- 

the   army.   Thus   with   Mr.    Slawoj-  lute  men.  A  boiler  full  of  steam  with 

Skladkowski    as    intermediary,    it    is  its  valves  closed — that  is  the  picture 

really  the  army  that  now  rules  Po-  present-day  Poland  presents. 


Mr.  Eliot's  Sunday  Evening  Service 

A  Parody 
By  Frederick  Laws 

From  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 

When  I  had  finished  with  the  toast  and  tea 

And  there  was  no  more  need  to  mock  the  moon 

To  fashion  epigrams  fit  for  a  salon  furnished 

In  the  modern  manner. 

When  there  was  no  more  need  for  sailor  symbols 

Nor  for  cosmopolitan  fragments  dusty  with  rarity  value 

(On  ne  lit  plus  Patru  et  D'Ablancourt). 

I  paid  my  fare  and  announced  my  destination. 

Pass  Right  Down  the  Car,  Please 

Appraising 

Dante  and  housemaids  at  their  proper  value 

I  left  Priapus  there  with  Mrs.  Porter 

And  with  a  nod  to  Buddha  joined  the  bishops. 

Pass  Right  Down  the  Car 

In  the  traditional  upper  chamber 

Nobody  standing  and  spitting  strictly  forbidden 

I  glory  in  spiritual  peace  and  a  little  theology 

For  the  rats  are  coming. 

Since  there  is  no  more  need 

In  la  sua  voluntade  e  nostra  pace. 

Right  down  the  car. 


A  Conservative  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  a  Left-wing  Labor  M.  P.  engage 
in  a  not  entirely  good-tempered  debate 
on  the  question  why  the  British  Labor 
Party  is  not  making  more  headway. 


What's  Wrong 
with  'Labour'? 


I.  What  is  Wrong  with  the  Labor  Party? 

By  A  Parliamentary  Correspondent 
From  the  Spectator,  London  Conservative  Weekly 

LHE  strangest  phenomenon  in  pol-  solid,  an  alarming  downward  swing  in 
itics  today  is  the  failure  of  the  Labor  their  majorities. 
Party  to  make  any  progress  in  the  But  in  fact  today  the  Opposition 
country  or  the  House  of  Commons  causes  no  uneasiness  to  the  Treasury 
such  as  would  indicate  that  they  are  Bench.  Their  attack,  for  all  its  vehe- 
likely  to  return  to  power  within  a  mence,  has  no  sting.  In  the  country 
measurable  distance  of  time.  Chance  they  are  making  extraordinarily  little 
after  chance  has  come  to  them  in  this  progress.  There  have  been  two  by- 
Parliament  of  taking  advantage  of  the  elections  since  the  triumph  of  Italy — 
disasters  that  have  befallen  the  Gov-  in  the  Lewes  division  of  Sussex  and  at 
ernment.  Now  there  is  the  grand  op-  Peckham.  In  the  Lewes  by-election  the 
portunity  of  the  admitted  collapse  of  Opposition  so  failed  to  stimulate  re- 
the  sanctions  policy.  In  pre-War  days  sentment  against  the  Government 
the  Government  would  have  been  har-  that  there  was  only  a  40  per  cent  poll, 
ried  day  and  night  in  the  House  of  and  the  Labor  total  actually  fell  by 
Commons,  and  the  news  of  forthcom-  3,000  on  the  General  Election  figures, 
ing  by-elections  would  have  struck  In  Peckham,  with  everything  in  their 
terror  into  their  hearts,  for  they  would  favor,  Labor  only  succeeded  in  win- 
have  meant  either  smashing  defeats  or  ning  by  100  votes  a  seat  where  they 
even,  where  their  party  vote  was  fairly  were  faced  with  nothing  more  formid- 
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able  than  a  Government  majority  at 
the  General  Election  of  700. 

If  the  progress  of  the  Labor  Party  is 
no  faster  than  that,  none  of  the  present 
leaders  can  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
promised  land  of  office  and  power. 
Yet  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  that 
they  were  destined  to  dominate  Great 
Britain  for  a  generation.  They  were 
increasing  their  numbers  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  In  191 8  they  had  sixty 
Members;  in  1922  their  numbers  had 
risen  to  140;  in  1923  they  mustered 
260  and  with  the  help  of  the  Liberals 
they  were  able  to  form  a  Government. 
Political  ineptitude  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  Government  and  re- 
duced their  numbers  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  followed  to  150.  But  it  was 
only  regarded  as  a  temporary  setback, 
and  even  their  opponents  were  con- 
vinced that  in  a  few  years  the  tide 
would  flow  with  them  once  again  and 
they  would  be  swept  back  by  a  deci- 
sive majority  to  place  and  power. 

But  somehow  it  has  never  hap- 
pened. There  were  substantial  gains  in 
1929,  but  they  were  insufficient,  and  it 
was  as  a  minority  Government  that 
there  burst  upon  them  the  tornado  of 
the  financial  crisis.  They  were  scat- 
tered headlong  and  now,  more  than 
five  years  since  the  disaster,  they  are 
still  in  disorder. 

What  is  the  reason?  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  primary  causes  is  the  bale- 
ful influence  upon  their  fortunes  of  the 
Trades  Unions.  When  the  coalition 
was  made  between  the  Socialist  Party, 
then  a  struggling  group  of  propagan- 
dist intellectuals,  and  organized  Trades 
Unionism,  it  seemed  as  if  Socialism  at 
a  stroke  had  been  placed  upon  the 
map  of  practical  politics. 

Here  were  6  million  certain  votes 
for  the  Socialist  candidates.  It  was 


confidently  believed  that  upon  this 
foundation  could  be  built  a  party  that 
in  a  decade  would  dominate  British 
politics  and  refashion,  to  its  own  pre- 
scription, the  whole  face  of  society.  It 
was  a  fatal  miscalculation.  In  an  in- 
stant the  Socialist  Party  became  a 
class  party.  It  was  no  longer  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  Socialist  movement  but  the 
political  representative  of  the  strong 
and  well-defined  interests  of  organized 
labor.  The  middle  classes  have  been 
repelled.  The  radically-minded  men 
and  women  who,  with  the  decline  in 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Liberal 
Party  that  followed  the  secession  of 
working-class  support,  might  have 
given  the  new  party  its  brains  and 
driving  force,  have  found  no  comfort 
of  soul  in  its  ranks. 

The  safe  seats  are  closed  to  them. 
Any  constituency  where  there  is  an 
organized  industrial  vote  capable  of 
making  victory  certain  is  claimed  by 
the  Trades  Unions  for  one  of  their  own 
nominees.  It  happened  at  the  recent 
by-election  in  South  Wales.  A  mild  ef- 
fort was  made  to  secure  the  seat  for 
Mr.  Noel  Baker,  the  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hen- 
derson when  he  was  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  a  man  who  would  undoubt- 
edly strengthen  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.  But  it  was  doomed  from  the 
start.  The  seat  was  regarded  as  a 
pocket  borough  by  the  Miners'  Feder- 
ation, and  to  a  miner  it  therefore  had 
to  go.  Mr.  Noel  Baker  has  perforce  to 
be  content  with  Derby,  where  he  is 
faced  with  a  12,000  majority  in  a  con- 
stituency that  even  when  Mr.  Thomas 
sat  for  it  as  a  Labor  Member  was  held 
by  his  own  personality  and  election- 
eering gifts  rather  than  by  the  pro- 
gram of  Socialism.  Even  if  Mr.  Noel 
Baker  should  win  on  the  League  issue 
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and  a  temporary  unpopularity  of  the 
Government,  it  will  profit  him  little.1 
The  anti-Socialist  forces  will  gird  up 
their  loins  and  inflict  a  smashing  de- 
feat at  the  next  Election.  Mr.  Noel 
Baker  will  be  in  the  wilderness  once 
again. 

That  is  what  happened,  after  all, 
to  that  other  able  politician,  Dr. 
Addison.  He  won  a  remarkable  victory 
at  the  Swindon  by-election  in  1934 
only  to  be  defeated  a  year  later  at  the 
General  Election.  A  similar  fate  has 
befallen  at  Fulham  young  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  one  of  the  few  rising  hopes  of 
the  Labor  Party.  No  winnable  seat 
has  been  found  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Nathan, 
a  powerful  recruit  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  and  poor  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn, 
an  invaluable  sniper  for  a  party  in  Op- 
position, has  been  out  of  Parliament 
now  since  1931. 

In  the  path  of  all  these  gentlemen 
stands  the  Gibraltar  of  Trades  Union- 
ism. To  the  Trades  Unionists  the  La- 
bor Party  is  forced  to  give  the  first  re- 
fusal of  all  their  safe  seats.  The  party 
that  loudly  proclaims  itself  to  be  the 
fighting  expression  of  ardent  youth  is 
largely  made  up  of  aging  Trades  Un- 
ion Secretaries.  As  such  it  has  little  ap- 
peal outside  the  Trades  Unions  and 
fails  entirely  to  suggest  itself  as  a  po- 
tential alternative  Government.  I 
could  name  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  men  who  count  on  the  Labor 
Benches.  The  rest  of  them  can  make 
one  competent  speech  on  the  condi- 
tions in  their  own  industry,  but  are  out 
of  their  depth  the  moment  that  our  de- 
bates are  concerned  with  the  great  is- 
sues of  industrial  and  foreign  policy. 

Another  factor  in  the  Labor  Party 

1  Mr.  Noel  Baker  did  win,  but  his  vote  was  more 
than  f/fooo  below  that  which  the  I  Mb  or  Party  candi- 
date in  Derby  pulled  in  1929.  Kditor. 


failure  is  the  uncolored  personalities 
of  the  Labor  Leaders.  Since  the  de- 
fection of  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac  Donald, 
who  in  his  prime  exercised  a  certain 
magnetism  in  his  platform  appeal,  the 
Labor  movement  has  produced  no 
great  national  figure.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  glance  down  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  prove  that.  There  is  Major  Attlee, 
their  leader,  painstaking  and  compe- 
tent, but  in  the  great  debates  exhibit- 
ing vehemence  rather  than  strength, 
and  narrowness  in  outlook.  Never  has 
he  delivered  himself  of  a  sentiment 
that  has  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
nation  or  a  phrase  that  they  have  ever 
remembered.  On  the  other  side  of  him 
are  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  both  good  knockabout 
platform  speakers  but  nothing  more. 
Mr.  Morrison  at  one  time  seemed  to 
have  qualities  of  imaginative  leader- 
ship, but  he  has  since  become  im- 
mersed in  the  details  of  London  County 
Council  administration  and  gives  little 
time  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Beyond  these  men  there  is  none  of 
any  consequence  except  perhaps  Mr. 
Dalton,  the  product  of  Eton  and  the 
lecturer's  chair,  who  spoils  every  case 
by  over-statement,  and  Mr.  Shinwell, 
who  looks  like  a  Russian  commissar 
but  has  no  authority  in  the  Party.  It 
is  not  an  impressive  list.  Not  one  of 
them  by  himself  could  fill  the  Albert 
Hall  if  he  was  advertised  to  speak 
there — still  less  impose  his  personality 
on  the  country  in  a  crisis. 

But  the  fatal  obstacle  to  their  ulti- 
mate leadership  of  the  nation  is  the 
fact  that  on  none  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  have  they  made  up 
their  minds  in  which  direction  they  de- 
sire to  lead.  Every  armament  debate 
finds  them  in  the  utmost  mental  con- 
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fusion.  They  preach  collective  security 
and  yet  fought  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence at  the  General  Election  and 
since  every  measure  designed  to  help 
Great  Britain  to  play  an  effective  part 
in  that  security.  Their  inconsistency  is 
almost  incredible.  There  is  Miss  Wil- 
kinson badgering  the  Government  day 
after  day  to  place  armament  contracts 
in  the  North-Eastern  Area  where  her 
constituency  is  situated,  conveniently 
ignoring  the  fact  that  if  her  vote  in  the 
Opposition  lobby  had  secured  the  de- 
feat of  the  Government  on  the  defence 
issue  there  would  have  been  no  arma- 
ment contracts  to  distribute.  There  is 
Mr.  Morgan  Jones,  a  convinced  and 
courageous  pacifist  when  it  was  a 
question  of  fighting  for  Belgium,  now 
a  trenchant  and  contemptuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Government's  decision  not 
to  go  to  war  for  Abyssinia. 

The  whole  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Labor  Party  is  vitiated  by  their  odd 
but  obstinate  conviction  that  peace 
and  justice  are  interchangeable  terms. 
But  they  are,  in  fact,  tragically  con- 
tradictory. In  Abyssinia  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  justice  by  a  re- 
sort to  war  or  a  threat  of  war.  Peace 
between  Italy  and  ourselves  has  only 
been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice to  Abyssinia.  The  Labor  Party,  so 


soon  as  they  come  to  deal  with  foreign 
policy,  are  out  to  serve  two  masters: 
the  pacifist  vote  and  the  League  vote, 
the  electors  who  demand  peace  at  any 
price  and  the  electors  who  demand  the 
maintenance  of  the  League  Covenant 
at  any  price.  So  they  parade  them- 
selves in  some  by-election  speeches  as 
the  champion  of  Abyssinia  and  in 
other  speeches  as  the  opponents  of  a 
Government  'who  would  send  your 
sons  to  be  slaughtered.' 

It  is  the  same  with  their  economic 
policy.  On  Socialism  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  favor  an  evolutionary  or 
a  revolutionary  policy.  Sometimes 
they  preach  the  full-blooded  doctrine 
of  nationalization  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange, 
and  on  other  occasions  it  is  watered 
down  to  a  mild  edition  of  pre-War 
liberalism.  The  electors  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  the  Socialists  desire  to 
kill  the  capitalist  cow  or  to  milk  it. 
Their  utterances  appear  to  indicate 
that  they  want  to  do  both. 

The  dominant  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  His  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition to  turn  themselves  into  His 
Majesty's  Government  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  electors  see 
through  these  glaring  inconsistencies 
and  will  have  none  of  them. 


II.  Labor  Replies 

By  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
From  the  Spectator^  London  Conservative  Weekly 


LHE  self-satisfied  class-superiority 
complex  from  which  the  Parliamen- 
tary Correspondent  of  the  Spectator 
is  suffering,  in  common  with  a  good 
many  of  his  Conservative  colleagues, 
runs  through  his  article  in  last  week's 


issue.  He  is  presumably  a  member  of 
that  heterogeneous  collection  of  in- 
competents who  rejoice  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Party  and  he  asserts  that 
the  Opposition  causes  no  uneasiness  to 
the  Treasury  Bench.  This  failure  of 
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observation  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  see 
the  hangdog  expressions  of  the  Treas- 
ury Bench  when  their  latest  piece  of 
dishonesty  or  chicanery  is  being  ex- 
posed. His  whole  article  is  redolent  of 
the  attitude  of  the  little  man  who  is 
bombastically  shouting  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  because  he  realizes  subcon- 
sciously that  defeat  is  certain. 

The  Labor  Movement  is  something 
much  more  than  a  political  party  and 
it  does  not  rely  upon  the  middle  class 
intelligentsia  for  its  personnel  or  its 
leadership.  It  has  for  years  been  work- 
ing upon  the  task  of  building  up  a 
new  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  capitalism  and 
imperialism  have  plunged  the  world. 
That  solution  demands  not  a  patching 
up  of  the  tottering  structure  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  property-owning  class, 
but  a  complete  change  in  outlook  and 
in  legislative  action. 

During  the  formative  period  there 
are  bound  to  be  temporary  set-backs 
as  the  unintelligent  and  apathetic  posi- 
tion of  the  electorate  sways  backward 
and  forward  from  Right  to  Left,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  direction  in  which 
they  desire  to  go.  But  all  the  time 
there  is  steady  growth  of  education 
amongst  the  workers,  both  by  hand 
and  by  brain,  and  a  growth  of  purpose 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  domination  of 
a  small  class  of  wealthy  and  privileged 
individuals.  Deceit  and  dishonesty 
such  as  was  displayed  by  the  National 
Party  at  the  last  general  election  over 
the  foreign  policy  situation  can  unfor- 
tunately be  effective  for  a  time,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Such  dishonesties  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  their  retribution 
either  from  the  electorate  or  from  the 
determined  and  dangerous  mass  ac- 
tion of  the  workers. 


Your  Parliamentary  Correspondent 
ends  his  article  by  a  statement  that  the 
majority  of  the  electors  see  through 
the  dishonesties  of  the  Labor  Party 
and  will  have  none  of  them.  This  is 
not  the  lesson  of  the  Derby  by-elec- 
tion. If  the  Labor  Party  are  today  suf- 
fering from  a  lack  of  direction  and  so 
are  not  giving  a  clear  lead  to  the  coun- 
try, it  is  because  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  they  are  frank  and  honest 
with  the  people.  Unlike  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  not  prepared  to  seek 
to  gain  or  maintain  power  by  whole- 
sale deception. 

There  are  undoubtedly,  as  there 
should  be,  different  views  within  the 
Labor  Party  as  to  the  precise  mode  of 
procedure  best  calculated  to  attain  the 
common  goal.  In  time  of  stress  these 
differences  on  particular  points  tend 
to  become  exaggerated,  and  are  of 
course  used  by  our  capitalist  oppo- 
nents in  an  attempt  to  preserve  their 
own  position. 

It  is  not  the  workers  who  are  to 
blame  for  this.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  politically  con- 
scious have  a  determined  desire  to 
throw  off  capitalist  and  imperialist  ex- 
ploitation by  the  best  means  available. 
The  middle  class,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  workers  too,  lack  the  courage  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
will  hang  on  to  capitalism  for  the  small 
advantages  they  get  out  of  it  or  join 
the  workers  in  its  overthrow.  Their 
frightened  indetermination  is  today 
creating  the  conditions  for  the  de- 
struction of  democracy  and  its  re- 
placement by  some  form  of  Fascism. 

The  struggle  between  the  owning 
class  and  the  working  class  is  imposed 
upon  society  by  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  capitalism  and  will  persist  until 
our  economic  system  is  changed.  This 
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same  struggle  has  inevitably  become 
the  basis  of  the  political  divisions  in 
the  country,  but  the  so-called  middle 
class  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  and 
so  confuse  the  workers  by  their 
attitude  towards  reforms  within 
capitalism  and  imperialism;  clinging 
to  humanitarian  liberalism,  they  try 
to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  peace  and  prosperity  can  be  won 
while  still  maintaining  the  private 
ownership  of  the  productive  means 
and  the  imperialist  basis  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  continuing  drive  to  war  and  the 
never-ending  breach  of  promises  by 
capitalist  governments  has  no  effect 
upon  their  views  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  face  the  necessity  of  change 
through  fear  that  their  own  individual 
position  may  become  less  favorable. 

The  working  out  of  a  program  of 
change  suitable  to  our  own  country  is 
a  necessary  incident  in  the  long-drawn- 
out  struggle  to  defeat  capitalism.  We 
cannot  adopt  the  ready-made  pro- 
gram of  other  countries;  our  economic 
revolution  will  come  about  in  the  way 
determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  history  of  our  own  country. 

At  periods,  which  will  appear  ex- 
traordinarily short  in  the  retrospect, 
there  must  be  the  appearance  of  hesi- 
tation and  doubt  while  the  workers 


are  determining  their  next  step.  These 
will  have  no  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  working  class  power,  which 
is  absolutely  certain  to  overtake  capi- 
talism in  the  long  run. 

The  purely  negative  policy  of  the 
National  Government,  to  preserve 
capitalism  and  imperialism  at  all 
costs,  not  excluding  another  great  war, 
is  simple  enough  to  preach.  Their 
propaganda  has  during  the  last  few 
years  become  almost  entirely  fear 
propaganda.  It  is  sufficient  that  fear 
of  Socialism  is  now  the  main  plank  of 
their  platform;  it  demonstrates  that 
they  realize  that  they  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle,  as  of  course  they  are. 

For  a  constructive  party  with  a  pol- 
icy of  fundamental  change  the  task  is 
not  nearly  so  easy.  The  electors  do  un- 
doubtedly react  to  the  dishonesties 
which  are  mentioned  to  frighten  them, 
and  only  by  education  can  the  fear  be 
overcome. 

Those  who  know  the  Labor  Move- 
ment can  afford  to  sit  back  and  laugh 
at  the  poor  little  man  with  his  bom- 
bastic shouting.  Let  him  try  to  keep 
up  his  courage;  he  will  need  it  all  when 
he  sees  the  irresistible  wave  of  work- 
ing class  power  that  he  helped  to  cre- 
ate overwhelming  himself  and  those 
whom  he  has  sought  so  assiduously  to 
serve. 


The  Musical  King  of  England 

The  King's  own  musical  tastes  are  eclectic.  He  likes  the  very  new 
as  expressed  in  jazz.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  the  bagpipes,  which  retain 
the  qualities  of  the  most  austere  and  primitive  art.  In  music  of  the 
intervening  periods  he  evinces  less  interest. 

— From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  London 


Persons  and  Personages 


'M' 
By  Dr.  F.  A.  Kramer 

Translated  from  the  Berliner  Tagebktt,  Berlin  Coordinated  Daily 

J3Y  THE  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  nation,  the  King  of  Italy  has 
become  the  wearer  of  an  emperor's  crown.  Marshal  Badoglio  has  re- 
ceived the  title  and  rank  of  a  duke,  and  General  Graziani  has  become 
Marshal  and  Viceroy.  The  War  Ministry's  list  of  promotions  and  decora- 
tions shows  swollen  columns  of  names.  All  those  who  helped  in  the  vic- 
tory will  share  the  honor  and  glory  in  the  order  of  their  merit;  and  others 
are  making  an  all  the  more  determined  effort  to  have  a  little  splendor 
fall  upon  them.  Touched  by  the  breath  of  the  muses,  D'Annunzio  and 
Marinetti  strum  their  lyres.  But  what  has  become  of  the  prime  mover  of 
this  war,  of  its  driving  force? 

Mussolini  has  become '  M.'  He  has  not  added  anything  to  his  name — 
he  has  substracted  something  from  it.  The  billboards  on  the  walls  of 
Rome  which  carry  his  last  proclamations  now  bear  merely  this  one 
forceful,  unmistakable  letter.  It  is  a  passing  sign,  but  one  which  throws 
an  unusually  illuminating  light  upon  an  important  historical  change. 
After  the  Order  of  the  Annunciata,  which  as  long  as  a  decade  ago  made 
him  a  '  cousin  of  the  King,'  and  again  after  the  Great  Cross  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  token  of  his  military  deeds,  there  was  no  further  decoration 
that  would  make  a  suitable  reward  for  him.  The  claim  to  be  a  unique 
historical  figure,  the  decisive  factor  of  a  national  epoch,  can  find  further 
expression  only  in  a  name. 

Who  is  not  reminded  by  this  *M'  of  the  significance  of  that  other 
letter  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  later  wings  of  the  Louvre  ?  An  '  N '  within 
a  laurel  wreath — the  sign  of  an  epoch  of  French  history  which  was 
likewise  called  an  Empire!  When  was  it,  after  what  events,  that  Napo- 
leon reduced  his  signature  to  this  initial? 

It  is  a  mighty  claim,  an  almost  Promethean  egotism  which  finds  ex- 
pression thus!  But  in  the  stormy  years  of  his  period  of  struggle  Mussolini 
often  openly  professed  this  driving  force:  'Yes,  I  am  obsessed  by  this 
mad  ambition.  It  flames  up  in  me;  it  corrodes  and  consumes  me  like  a 
physical  disease.  Deliberately  to  carve  my  mark  on  the  age,  like  the  lion 
with  his  paws  .  .  .'  A  decade  of  unlimited  power  does  not  seem  to  have 
quenched  this  ambition,  though  it  seems  to  have  given  it  increasing 
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direction,  content  and  aim.  It  must  have  taught  him  the  meaning  of 
what  Aristotle  called  'the  bitter  burden  of  ruling.' 

Many  a  change  may  be  observed  in  his  person.  Last  winter  Mus- 
solini's hair  turned  white,  and  his  language  became  more  benevolent. 
He  strongly  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  the  private  and  the 

Eublic  sphere,  despite  the  fact  that  the  excessive  zeal  of  those  around 
im  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  realize  this  distinction  today.  We 
observed  a  significant  episode  two  weeks  ago,  when,  after  the  founding 
of  the  city  ot  Aprilia,  he  and  his  retinue  partook  of  a  brief  meal.  Mus- 
solini had  tucked  his  napkin  into  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  was  eating  his 
spaghetti  heartily,  when  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  one  of  the  for- 
eign guests  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  sons  in 
Africa.  'Stanno  bene,  volano — They're  well,  they're  flying  .  .  .'  he 
growled  in  a  tone  which  cut  the  subject  short. 

After  all,  it  is  not  entirely  unknown  that  with  Mussolini,  as  with 
every  true  Italian,  the  family  represents  an  out-and-out  weak  point.  It 
can  be  asserted  with  certainty  that  the  two  sons'  silver  medals  al  valore 
militare*  made  the  father  prouder  than  many  army  victories.  In  the 
way  in  which  he  dismissed  the  guest's  inquiry  he  demonstrated  how 
strongly  he  still  wishes  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  his  private  and 
his  public  life. 

Of  greater  political  significance  is  the  limitation  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself  as  regards  the  Dynasty.  Like  Bismarck,  he  has  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  Throne  in  order  to  direct  splendor  and  titles  upon  it.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Empire  concludes  a  development  which  is  of  the 
utmost  significance  for  Italy's  future.  The  Fascist  Revolution  has  now 
definitely  taken  possession  of  the  green,  white  and  red  tricolor,  with  its 
Savoy  (Jross,  in  order  to  carry  it  on.  In  undisputed  possession  of  the 
government  authority  after  having  carried  through  the  planned  shifts 
in  power,  it  has  selected  what  it  wishes  to  continue  as  the  Heritage  of  the 
past.  It  has  eradicated  the  conflict  between  the  patriotism  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Risorgimento  and  carried  the  name  of  the  King  on  its  lips 
and  that  other  patriotism  which  stormed  forward  in  the  black  shirt. 
The  transformation  of  the  Revolution  into  the  State  has  entered  its  last 
stage.  The  gap  between  the  two  periods  is  closing. 

MUSSOLINI  has  placed  himself  beside  Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  He  could 
do  so  because,  during  the  unrest  of  the  post-War  period,  the  House  of 
Savoy,  whose  name  had  taken  on  a  revolutionary  ring  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury struggle  for  unity,  chose  anew  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  with 
which  it  kept  faith  despite  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  past  winter.  Sur- 
prisingly, this  old,  patriarchal  dynasty  has  known  how  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  movement  of  the  people.  In  this  way  Fascism  has  succeeded  in 
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carrying  through  the  transformation  of  the  State  without  having  to 
destroy  the  royal  escutcheon.  Apparently  the  situation  is  now  regarded 
as  so  well  balanced  that  its  codification  in  a  constitution  no  longer  seems 
far  distant. 

The  Duce  del  Fascismo  and  Capo  del  Governo  will  remain  the  center 
of  the  constitutional  structure,  retaining  his  responsibility  to  the  Re- 
Imperatore.  With  this  designation,  the  fundamental  importance  of  which 
has  not  been  understood  everywhere,  Mussolini  has  reached  back  into 
the  history  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire.  With  it  he  lays  claim  to  the 
power  of  government  by  resorting  to  personal  qualities  which  designate 
him  above  all  others  to  lead  State  affairs.  Claudian,  the  poet  of  the  de- 
clining Empire,  describes  this  capacity  with  the  verses:  'In  his  wisdom, 
carefully  weighing,  he  foresees  what  others  grasp  but  later,  and  lays 
down  wnat  will  be  useful  to  the  world.'  And  a  contemporary  of  Claudian 
explains  the  non-traditional,  non-legitimate,  non-official,  entirely  per- 
sonal concept  of  the  Fiibrer  as  the  only  apt  designation:  'Dux!  Titulus 
aptissimus!  Non  enim  Augustus \  non  Ccesar,  non  Imperator,  non  Rex,  nan 
Princeps  Imperii  Romaniy  sed Dux — Duce!  Most  fitting  title!  Not  Augus- 
tus, not  Caesar,  not  Emperor,  not  King  nor  Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire 
but  its  Ducey  its  leader.  .  !'  No  change  may  be  expected  in  this  title, 
which  has  been  revived  and  made  a  concept  of  contemporary  history.  It 
belongs  to  the  cardinal  concepts  of  the  Fascist  State  and  if  it  should  ever 
be  touched  at  all  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  extending  it  from  Duce 
del  Fascismo  to  Duce  d*  Italia. 

The  Italian  people's  confidence  in  his  leadership  is  unlimited  today. 
It  lives  in  the  confident  hope  of  being  able  at  some  future  date  to  look 
back  on  history  and  to  say  that  Mussolini  fulfilled  the  words  spoken  by 
Proudhon  in  the  sixties:  'All  that  is  needed  is  that  a  man  shall  be  born 
of  this  earth,  a  Richelieu,  a  Colbert,  a  Cond6 — and  in  less  than  a  genera- 
tion Italy  will  take  its  place  among  the  empires  and  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  throughout  Europe.' 

In  this  expectation  Italy  is  only  too  willing  to  wind  the  laurel  wreath 
around  the  '  M '  .  .  . 


Sir  Hubert  Murray 

By  A  Correspondent 
From  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  Manchester  Liberal  Daily 

OIR  HUBERT  MURRAY,  who  is  now  on  one  of  his  brief  visits  to 
England  from  Papua,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  administrators  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  A  man  of  many-sided  interests,  he  was  a 
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considerable  Greek  scholar,  like  his  younger  brother,  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray;  he  held  the  amateur  boxing  championship  (heavyweight)  for 
three  years;  he  was  a  learned  lawyer;  a  colonel  of  the  Australian  regiment 
of  Irish  Rifles  in  the  war  against  the  Boers,  with  whom,  incidentally,  he 
strongly  sympathized;  and  has  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Papua,  or  Australian  New  Guinea. 

Born  in  Sydney  in  December,  1861,  he  became  a  demy  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  obtained  firsts  in  Mods  and  Greats,  and  went  back  to  practise  at 
the  Bar  in  Sydney.  Shy,  silent,  and  not  very  ingratiating  in  manner,  he 
had  not  much  success  at  the  Bar.  A  friend  said  of  him  that  he  knew  more 
law  than  anyone  at  the  New  South  Wales  Bar,  but  he  would  never  get  on, 
since  nothing  would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  solicitors. 

After  some  years  he  took  a  Crown  Prosecutorship,  and  afterwards 
accepted  what  was  considered  at  the  time  the  uninviting  position  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  over  the  poor  and  backward  tropical  territory  of 
Papua.  It  was  a  place  offering  no  promotion,  for  there  is  no  bridge  from 
the  Australian  service  to  the  Imperial,  and  it  seemed  to  afford  little  scope 
either  for  the  Governor's  culture  and  wit  or  his  law  or  his  classical 
scholarship.  Here,  however,  he  found  his  real  place  in  the  world,  and 
gradually  made  the  administration  of  Papua  a  model  to  those  interested 
in  similar  problems  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  owed  much  to  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  his  predecessors,  Sir  William  Macgregor;  but  he  carried 
his  methods  farther,  and  inspired  all  his  staff  not  only  with  loyalty  to 
himself  but  also  with  his  own  power  of  understanding  the  very  simple 
natives  whom  he  governed  and  his  immense  patience  in  acquiring  that 
understanding. 

RAIDS  by  one  Papuan  village  on  another  were  common  incidents,  and 
indeed  formed  the  normal  adventure  of  spirited  young  men  anxious  to 
show  what  they  were  worth.  What  was  to  be  done  when  a  raid  from  out- 
side the  pale  fell  on  a  village  under  our  Government?  The  simplest  and 
most  old-fashioned  method,  of  course,  was  a  small  punitive  expedition 
in  which  the  offending  village  was  burnt  and  a  fair  number  of  people 
shot. 

Murray,  on  the  first  occasion  that  occurred,  walked  out  with  his 
followers  to  the  village  attacked  and  found  by  inquiry  what  village  and 
what  individuals  were  responsible  for  the  raid.  He  then  walked  on  into 
the  wild  country  till  he  approached  the  offending  village,  and  was  shot 
at  from  the  busn  with  arrows,  probably  poisoned.  He  halted^put  out  a 
number  of  suitable  presents,  and  sat  on  tne  ground  smoking.  The  shoot- 
ing stopped,  and  presently  the  boldest  of  the  villagers  made  a  timid  grab 
at  the  presents  and  ran  back  again.  After  that  negotiations  were  easy, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  two  men  wanted  had  gone  far  away  into  another 
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village.  He  walked  on  to  that  village;  they  had  gone  farther  still.  At  last 
he  tired  them  or  their  entertainers  out,  and  the  two  murderers  were  sur- 
rendered to  him. 

He  did  not  hang  them.  He  explained  that  the  Government  did  not 
allow  raids,  and  that  until  they  learned  the  Government's  ways  and 
wishes  they  must  walk  with  him  about  the  country  when  he  went  out 
administering  justice.  He  being  an  athletic  man  of  6  feet  3  inches  and  the 
murderers  probably  well  under  5  feet  6  inches,  the  walking  had  possibly  a 
somewhat  penal  character.  However,  they  were  kept  at  it  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  knew  English  and  more  or  less  under- 
stood the  Government's  prejudices.  He  thereupon  sent  them  back  to 
their  homes  with  a  small  but  highly  prized  blue  uniform  to  serve  as 
village  constables. 

The  treatment  was  unconventional,  but  he  has  always  maintained 
that  young  men  concerned  in  these  raids  were  not  criminals  but  prob- 
ably the  most  enterprising  people  in  the  village,  and  when  once  educated 
would  make  good  policemen  .The  same  plan  has  been  regularly  followed 
with  almost  invariable  success.  In  the  few  cases  where  one  of  these  con- 
stables has  again  fallen  into  the  ways  of  crime  it  is  observed  that  he  al- 
ways begins  by  taking  off  his  uniform. 

This  plan  of  pursuing  the  offender  into  the  wilds  of  hostile  villages, 
weary  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  became  after  some  years  unnecessary. 
All  the  more  so  because  by  that  time  the  common  belief  had  spread  that 
the  mysterious  Governor  was  invulnerable. 

These  walks,  when  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  island  he  went  on  cir- 
cuit, formed  a  large  element  in  his  duties.  For  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Papua  demands  much  sympathy  and  even  originality  in  the  judge. 
For  one  tning,  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  languages  to  be  reckoned  with; 
for  another  the  native  prisoner  was  sometimes  rather  proud  of  his  con- 
spicuous position  and  had  little  idea  of  defending  himself.  There  might, 
for  example,  be  six  interpreters  needed  to  get  at  the  particular  language 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  charged  with  murder.  The  judge  would  say: 
'  I  do  not  think  you  killed  that  boy,'  and  the  message  would  pass  through 
the  interpreters  till  it  reached  the  prisoner,  to  meet  with  an  indignant 
denial:  'Of  course  I  killed  that  boy.  Next  the  judge  tries:  'I  think  that 
boy  did  something  very  bad  to  you,' — a  statement  received  by  the  pris- 
oner with  a  beaming  smile  and  a  nod:  'Not  half  so  bad  as  what  I  did  to 
him!'  Then  follows  a  patient  and  searching  attempt  to  discover  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

The  worst  criminals  are,  or  were,  sorcerers.  On  one  occasion,  a  large 
constable,  sent  out  to  arrest  a  sorcerer,  returned  in  an  apologetic  and 
embarrassed  state  of  mind  to  explain  that  he  had  lost  his  prisoner  on  the 
way  back:  in  fact,  he  had  drowned  him.  This  seemed  an  aggravated 
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offence,  but  it  appeared  that  while  they  were  crossing  a  large  river,  the 
sorcerer  had  shown  the  constable  a  stick  with  a  great  number  of  notches, 
explaining:  'That  notch  is  when  I  poisoned  your  father;  those  two  are 
your  two  aunts;  that  is  your  brother,'  and  so  on,  through  a  whole  series 
of  murders,  till  the  constable  lost  patience  and  threw  his  enemy  over- 
board. 

The  verdict  escapes  me,  but  it  was  something  not  far  from  'justifi- 
able homicide.' 

FOR  the  more  constructive  work  of  administration,  economics,  em- 
ployment, population,  public  health,  and  the  like,  it  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Papuans  to  a  degree  which  had  never  been 
done  before,  except  possibly  here  and  there  on  a  small  scale  by  the  best 
missionaries.  Ordinarily  the  wild  little  men  were  afraid  of  approaching 
the  stately  representative  of  Government,  but  the  Governor  found  that 
by  going  to  sleep  on  his  veranda,  especially  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  could 
diminish  their  fears.  He  would  wake  up  and  find  a  little  row  squatting 
one  behind  the  other  to  ask  his  advice  or  his  help. 

He  got  his  reward  both  in  the  great  success  of  nis  general  administra- 
tion and  in  the  personal  affection  of  his  subjects.  A  few  years  ago  the 
boat  in  which  he  was  sailing  was  upset  in  a  river-mouth,  exposed  on  one 
side  to  sharks  and  on  the  other  to  crocodiles.  He  was  in  imminent  danger, 
when  from  all  sides  a  crowd  of  little  men,  some  of  them  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  water,  some  of  them  launching  their  boats,  came  to  his 
rescue  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Government  of  this  paternal  kind  would  perhaps  be  rather  above  the 
appreciation  of  average  white  settlers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  For  many 
years  it  encountered  fierce  opposition.  Settlers  complained  that  the 
Governor  was  always  protecting  the  natives  and  not  considering  the 
economic  and  financial  prosperity  of  the  island.  They  wanted  quick  re- 
sults. Sir  Hubert  Murray  deliberately  preferred  slow  and  healthy 
growth  in  plantations  worked  by  free  and  contented  native  labor,  and 
this  he  achieved. 

There  were  also  fierce  protests  from  that  common  type  of  educa- 
tionist whose  chief  enthusiasm  is  a  desire  to  '  teach  these  beggars  a  les- 
son' and  who  complained  to  the  Australian,  and,  it  is  said,  at  one  time 
to  the  British,  Government  that  the  Governor's  lax  punishments  and 
excessive  humanity  had  made  the  lives  of  white  men  unsafe  through- 
out the  protectorate. 

The  Governor's  answer  was  peculiarly  crushing.  It  showed  that 
within  the  last  seven  years  the  total  list  of  murders  of  white  men  in 
Papua  amounted  to  five.  Life  is  a  little  safer  there  than  in  Piccadilly. 
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Madame  la  Secretaire 
By  fevE  Curie 

Translated  from  Marianne,  Paris  Liberal  Weekly 

[Daughter  of  the  discoverer  of  radium ,  and  a  leading  scientist  in  her  own 
right,  Madame  Irine  Joliot-Curie  now  occupies  the  post  of  Under  Secretary 
for  Scientific  Research  in  the  Cabinet  of  Premier  Uon  Blum.  She  is  one  of 
the  first  French  women  ever  to  bold  a  Cabinet  post.  The  following  portrait 
of  her  is  by  her  sister.] 

CHE  is  a  scientist,  the  daughter  of  two  great  scientists  and  the  wife  of 
^  another.  She  must  have  a  very  strong  personality  to  make  a  go  of  that : 
in  not  resembling  nor  imitating  anyone,  not  even  her  illustrious  mother, 
in  whose  footsteps  she  seems  to  follow  so  faithfully.  The  amazing  destiny 
which  led  a  young  girl  from  the  desks  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  retorts  of 
the  laboratory,  which  made  her  marry  her  co-worker  and  with  him  attain 
great  heights  of  fame — I  should  not  nave  imagined  that  there  was  more 
than  one  way  of  living  such  a  life.  I  thought  that  our  mother  knew  the 
secret  and  had  taken  it  with  her  when  she  died.  In  my  opinion  a  great 
woman  scientist  should  have  the  same  inner  fire  that  Marie  Curie  had, 
her  enthusiasm,  her  stubbornness,  her  fragility,  her  secret  grace.  And  yet 
here  we  see  another  woman,  lrhne  Joliot-Curie,  passing  stage  by  stage 
through  the  same  singular  career.  But  an  entirely  different  woman.  A 
woman  whose  character  and  whose  reactions  have  not  ceased  to  amaze 
me  since  we  first  came  to  know  each  other. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  elder  sister's  conduct  seemed  to  me  totally 
incomprehensible  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  scandalous.  It  used  to  dismay 
me  to  see  Ir&ne  Curie  get  a  box  of  bonbons,  put  it  away  in  her  small  yel- 
low pine  cupboard,  always  in  such  meticulous  order,  take  it  out  once  to 
eat  a  single  bonbon,  and  finally  forget  all  about  the  existence  of  this 
treasure,  which  /  should  have  devoured  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  seen  her 
accumulate  in  her  savings  bank,  franc  by  franc,  sums  which  seemed 
enormous  to  me  but  which  she  never  spent — simply  because  she  never 
wanted  anything.  I  have  seen  her  arrive  punctually  every  day  at  the 
high  school,  her  homework  clearly  written  out  in  a  comically  childish 
hand,  her  lessons  well  learned.  This  young  person,  so  unsociable,  slow- 
moving,  and  hard  to  approach,  lacked  the  dash  of  the  brilliant  pupils. 
She  had  something  better:  knowledge  once  acquired  was  fixed  firmly  in 
her  well-ordered  mind.  The  examination  periods  for  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees,  which  had  made  even  our  mother  in  her  time  feverish 
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and  nervous,  were  for  Ir&ne  Curie  just  like  any  other  days.  She  went 
quietly  to  the  Sorbonne,  came  back  certain  of  being  accepted,  and  then 
waited  without  much  emotion  for  the  results,  of  wnich  she  was  sure  in 
advance. 

Poise,  marvelous  poise!  This  young  woman  knows  nothing — or  at 
least  I  think  so — of  inner  torment,  discouragement,  pessimism.  She  has 
a  talent  for  avoiding  all  the  petty  worries  which  could  deflect  her  from 
her  chosen  path.  And  while  sne  has  not  a  shadow  of  vanity,  she  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  herself.  She  has  always  known  what  she  wanted  and 
has  achieved  it  without  haste,  without  ostentation,  but  with  patient 
courage. 

ABOVE  all  she  loves  scientific  research.  In  1921  she  published,  in  the 
Comptes  Rendu*,  her  first  essay  on  physics.  In  1935,  after  fourteen 
years  of  hard  work,  the  Nobel  chemistry  prize  brought  her  fame  and  the 
reward  of  knowing  that,  with  her  husband,  she  had  contributed  mag- 
nificently to  scientific  progress. 

Because  she  hates  city  life,  with  its  dust  and  noise,  she  has  had  a 
house  built  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  another  in  Brittany.  This  en- 
ables her  to  work  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  and  to  live  the  simple  family  life  that  she  loves.  She  adores 
sports,  and  even  when  she  has  been  working  hardest  she  has  always 
found  time  to  swim,  to  ski,  to  go  down  rivers  in  a  canoe,  and  to  climb 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand  no  human  power  could  make  Ir£ne  Joliot- 
Curie  do  anything  that  bored  her,  such  as  attending  to  her  dresses  or 
seeing  importunate  people — nor  prevent  her  from  yawning  at  an  official 
reception. 

Her  unruffled  calm  and  her  constant  good  humor  have  often  proved 
a  boon  to  those  about  her:  to  the  men  wounded  in  the  War  whom  she 
nursed  for  four  years,  to  our  mother,  whose  assistant  she  for  a  long  time 
was,  and  to  the  laboratory  students  whose  experiments  she  supervises 
and  directs. 

As  for  the  frank  and  loyal  friendship  which  exists  between  her  and 
me,  it  has  failed  to  become  very  intimate  only  because  we  have  not  had 
any  faults  in  common — she  is  the  one  who  lacks  them.  She  is  neither 
frivolous,  nor  unstable,  nor  a  coquette.  All  my  efforts  to  get  her  to  take 
care  of  her  fine  hair  and  to  make  up  her  face,  with  its  firm  and  beautiful 
features,  like  a  primitive  portrait,  have  been  in  vain.  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Ir&ne  angry,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  her  say  anything 
nasty,  and  to  my  knowledge  she  has  never  told  a  lie  in  her  life.  She  is  an 
implacably  honest  person  who  reveals  herself  to  everyone  exactly  as  she 
is,  with  all  her  virtues  and  faults,  and  without  seeking  to  embellish  her- 
self or  to  please  in  any  way. 
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In  1926,  after  having  told  us — my  mother  and  myself — of  her  en- 
gagement, Ir&ne  brought  Fr£d£ric  Johot  to  see  us  one  day.  He  was  the 
most  brilliant,  the  most  eager  worker  in  the  Radium  Institute.  After  ten 
years,  the  union  of  this  thoughtful  woman-student  and  that  impetuous 
young  scientist,  who  was  brimming  over  with  vitality  and  noble  ideas, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  I  know  of.  By  the  side  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
almost  never  leaves,  since  the  two  do  their  scientific  research  together, 
Irfcne  Joliot-Curie  has  become  more  human,  more  tractable.  I  have  seen 
her  adapting  herself  little  by  little  to  family  life,  transforming  herself 
into  a  housewife,  growing  deeply  attached  to  the  two  children  she  has 
brought  into  the  world. 

Tne  impassive  physicist  now  gets  excited  about  social  questions, 
even  about  political  doctrines.  And,  since  our  opinions  differ  on  certain 
points,  I  finally  succeeded  some  time  ago  in  having  a  heated  argument 
with  my  'sister-who-never-gets-angry* — a  discussion  which  lasted  at 
least  seven  minutes!  Amazed  and  dumbfounded  by  this  unexpected 
event,  we  looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Then  we  began  to  laugh,  and, 
changing  the  subject,  I  asked  Irfcne  Joliot-Curie  to  explain  clearly  to 
me  just  what  artificial  radium  was,  the  discovery  of  which  brought  her 
the  Nobel  prize. 


My  Friend  Gorki 

By  Feodor  Chaliapin 
Translated  from  the  Poslednie  Novosti,  Paris  Russian-Emigre'  Social-Democratic  Daily 

[In  this  memoir  the  great  Russian  basso ,  Chaliapin ,  recalls  bis  friendship 
with  the  author  of  Mother  and  The  Lower  Depths.] 

/~\NE  DAY  as  I  was  crossing  from  New  York  to  Havre  on  the  Nor- 
^^^  mandie,  they  brought  to  my  cabin,  together  with  my  morning  cof- 
fee, a  newspaper  published  on  board  the  ship.  On  the  front  page,  in  large 
letters,  were  the  words  Gorki  est  mort.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
shock  of  that  blow.  I  had  gotten  out  of  bed  to  drink  my  coffee.  After 
reading  those  three  words  I  fell  back  on  the  bed  again.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  saw  before  me  once  more  the  vivid  figure,  in  a  black  leather  jacket, 
with  magnificent  hair  combed  back  from  the  brow,  and  with  kind,  merry 
eyes,  sitting  on  the  window-sill  in  the  foyer  of  the  Nijni-Novgorod  Fair 
theater.  His  folded  hands  lay  calmly  in  his  lap,  and  this  man,  young  but 
already  stooped,  was  telling  me: — 

'I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Chaliapin,  because,  as  I  have  already  told 
you  at  yesterday's  performance,  you  are  one  of  us  .  .  .' 
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Indeed,  this  same  man  came  to  the  dressing  room  at  the  evening  per- 
formance of  Life  for  the  Tsar,  introduced  himself  as  Gorki,  and  said  to 
me  in  the  Nijni-Novgorod  accent  which  he  retained  all  his  life: — 

'How  well  you  play  the  Russian  muzhik!  Although  I  have  no  liking 
for  these  sentimental  Russo-German  themes,  still  I  like  the  way  you 
weep  as  Sussanin  remembering  the  children.' 

Yes,  I  always  try  to  play  even  the  most  artificial  rdles  as  naturally 
as  possible/ 

This  was  my  first  encounter  with  Gorki  and  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
ardent,  and  sincere  friendship.  When  he  asked  me  once  where  I  came 
from,  I  began  to  tell  him  my  life  story,  and  quite  unexpectedly  for  both 
of  us  it  came  out  that  we  had  run  across  one  another  many  times  in  our 
youth  without  knowing  it,  and  that  our  lives  were  very  much  alike  and 
in  some  cases  had  flowed  side  by  side.  For  example,  at  the  time  when,  as  a 
boy,  I  worked  as  an  apprentice  for  a  shoemaker  in  Kazan,  at  the  corner 
of  Malaya  Prolomnaya  Street,  Gorki  was  working  in  a  bakery  at  the 
corner  of  the  parallel  Bolshaya  Prolomnaya  Street.  I  think  his  story, 
Twenty-six  and  One,  belongs  to  that  time.  A  little  later,  when,  at  seven- 
teen, I  was  bumming  my  way  from  Astrakhan  to  the  Nijni-Novgorod 
Fair  on  a  tugboat  and,  finding  myself  without  any  money,  was  forced  to 
take  a  hand  in  loading  and  unloading  freight-barges  during  the  stops, 
Alexei  Maximo vich  was  also  earning  his  livelihood  in  the  same  way, 
working  at  a  Samara  port  clad  in  trousers  made  out  of  two  flour  sacks. 
But  at  that  time  he  was  already  contributing  to  the  newspapers  as  a 
reporter  and  columnist. 

From  other  conversations  it  came  out  that  we  lived  not  far  from  each 
other  in  Tiflis.  When  I  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Railroad  office,  Alexei  Maximovich  was  working  for  the 
same  road  as  a  fitter  and  oiler.  As  for  our  famous  tryout  for  the  Kazan 
choir,  it  is  true  that  both  of  us  responded  to  the  entrepreneur  Serebria- 
kov's  appeal  to  citizens  of  Kazan  to  contribute  young  voices  to  his 
choir,  but  even  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  each  other.  Gorki  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I  was  not,  because  he  was  four  years  older  than  I  was,  and 
his  voice  was  already  formed,  while  mine  was  still  changing.  I  remember 
another  time  when  I  was  in  Gorki's  immediate  vicinity.  That  was  in 
Tiflis.  While  I,  already  a  recognized  artist,  was  singing  my  first  season  in 
a  theater  on  Golovinski  Avenue,  Gorki  was  not  far  away — in  the  prison 
of  the  Metekhski  fortress. 

WHAT  kind  of  a  man  was  Alexei  Maximovich  Gorki?  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  man  is  bound  to  look  more  or  less  passable  in  a  black  jacket. 
A  man  has  to  be  seen  in  a  Turkish  bath  to  be  really  seen.  Gorki  and  I 
used  to  go  to  the  Turkish  baths  very  often.  I  once  noticed  that  he  had 
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something  like  a  hump  on  his  back — well,  not  quite  a  hump,  but  the 
shoulder  blades  were  very  prominent,  while  the  chest  was  sunken,  and 
there  were  many  thickened  veins  in  his  legs,  not  to  mention  a  host  of 
callouses  and  scars  all  over  his  body.  I  said  to  Gorki: — 

'What  is  it,  old  man,  that  makes  you  stoop  so,  and  causes  your  veins 
to  stand  out  that  way?' 

And  this  is  what  he  told  me,  and  what  I  shall  remember  all  my  life: — 

'Ekh!  brother  Feodor,  now  it  is  easier,  but  before — well,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  .  .  .'  And  he  showed  me  a  scar  on  his  chest,  right  over  the 
heart.  'This  is  where,  like  a  fool,  I  tried  to  take  my  own  life  with  a 
home-made  pistol.' 

'How  so?  Why?' 

'  I  didn't  see  any  sense  in  going  on — so  many  lies  and  sorrows  around 
me.  When  they  took  me  to  the  hospital  and  some  friends  came  to  see 
me,  one  of  them  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  shook  his  head,  and  said: 
"Ekh,  you  blockhead,  and  you  want  to  be  a  writer,  too!  Aren't  you 
ashamed!"  When  he  said  that,  believe  it  or  not,  Feodor,  all  of  a  sudden 
I  felt  such  a  desire  for  life  as  I  don't  feel  even  now.  As  for  my  shoulder 
blades  and  veins  and  all  the  rest  of  me — I  suppose  it  is  all  just  as  it 
should  be.  Here  I  tried  to  shoot  myself  and  here  I  had  some  ribs  broken !' 

'Well,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you?'  said  I  jokingly.  'Either 
you  try  to  shoot  yourself,  or  you  break  your  ribs.' 

'I  did  not  break  my  ribs;  they  were  broken  for  me.  This  is  how  it 
happened.  Once,  on  my  way  through  a  village,  I  saw  a  naked  woman, 
with  her  hair  down,  standing  between  the  shafts  of  a  hay  wagon  where 
the  horse  belonged.  The  peasants  sitting  in  the  wagon  were  whipping 
her.  For  being  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  A  priest  stood  to  one  side — 
quietly  and  approvingly,  you  understand.  I  came  over  and  shouted: 
"What  is  this,  you  sons  of  bitches?  Have  you  lost  your  wits?  What  are 
you  doing?"  And  the  priest  says  to  me,,"  And  who  may^ow  be?  What  do 
you  want  here?"  So  I  hauled  off  and  let  fly  at  the  priest  .  .  .  After- 
wards I  came  to  myself  in  a  ditch — I  think  only  because,  luckily,  it  began 
to  rain  and  the  cold  water  brought  me  to.  Somehow  I  crawled  to  a  village 
hospital.  Whence  the  broken  ribs  .  .  .' 

I  BELIEVE  that  all  these  scars  and  all  the  things  for  which  they  stood 
were  registered  in  this  man's  heart  of  hearts.  A  woman  publicly  whipped, 
a  homeless  life  on  the  Volga,  not  only  his  own  hopeless  work  and  despair, 
not  only  his  own  doubt  in  the  sense  and  truth  oflife,  but  that  of  the  ob- 
scure and  helpless  millions  around  him — this  is  what  loaded  Gorki's 
home-made  pistol. 

Whatever  I  am  told  about  Alexei  Maximovich,  I  profoundly  and 
firmly  know,  know  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  doutt,  that  all  his 
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thoughts,  feelings,  works,  merits  and  faults,  came  from  one  root — from 
the  Volga,  the  great  Russian  river,  and  the  groans  of  the  people  living 
on  it.  If  Gorki  strode  ahead  impetuously  and  confidently,  it  was  because 
he  was  striding  toward  a  better  future  for  his  people,  and  if  perhaps  he 
strayed  from  the  way  which  others  might  deem  the  only  right  one,  it  was 
still  in  the  pursuit  of  that  one  purpose. 

When  I  hear  about  Gorki's  avarice,  about  his  magnificent  life  in  his 
Capri  and  Sorrento  villas,  about  his  riches,  I  feel  ashamed  for  the  people 
who  say  these  things.  I  can  safely  say,  for  I  know  perhaps  better  than 
anybody  else,  that  Gorki  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  always  penniless, 
no  matter  how  much  they  earn  or  acquire.  Once,  I  remember,  I  lent  him 
some  money.  That  happened  sometimes  between  us.  Then  I  asked  a  little 
later  whether  he  needed  some  more.  *  Don't  you  worry,  Feodor,'  he  wrote 
me.  'There  is  not  enough  trash  in  the  world  to  fill  that  void.'  Indeed, 
there  could  never  be  enough  money  for  what  he  so  generously  and  open- 
handedly  scattered  abroad. 

I  spoke  about  his  eternal  heartache  for  his  people;  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  his  other  passion — his  love  for  Russia.  I  remember 
how  this  question  came  up  between  us  two.  It  happened  many,  many 
years  later.  The  Russian  upheaval  scattered  us  to  all  sides.  I  lived  in 
Paris.  Gorki  was  coming  from  Sorrento  to  Rome  on  his  way  to  Moscow.  I 
must  say  that  at  the  time  I  left  Russia,  Gorki  felt  that  I  had  acted  wisely. 
He  said  himself:  'This  is  no  place  for  you,  brother.'  When  we  met  in 
Rome  in  1928,  when,  in  my  friend's  opinion,  many  things  had  changed 
in  Russia  and  it  was  now  possible  for  me  to  go  and  work  there,  he  said  to 
me  severely: — 

'And  now,  Feodor,  is  the  time  to  go  to  Russia.' 

There  is  no  need  of  explaining  why  I  refused  to  follow  Gorki's  advice. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  1  still  do  not  know  which  one  of  us  was  right. 
But  I  do  know  that  it  was  love  both  for  me  and  for  Russia  that  was 
speaking  in  Gorki  at  that  time.  Gorki  felt  deeply  that  we  all  belonged  to 
our  country,  to  our  people,  and  that  we  must  be  with  them  not  only 
morally — as  I  often  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  am — but 
also  physically — with  all  our  scars,  all  our  wounds,  all  our  disfigurements. 


Here  are  two  short  stories  about  life 
in  Nazi  Germany;  the  first,  from  a 
Swiss  source,  recounts  an  episode  in 
the  underground  movement,  while  the 
second,  by  an  Englishwoman,  turns  on 
the  dilemma  of  a  small-town  parson. 


Life  under 
the  Terror 


I.  The  Courier 

By  Jan  Petersen 
Translated  from  the  National-ZrUung,  Basel  Liberal  German-Language  Daily 


Q 


"NCE  again  Erwin  glanced  over 
the  words:  'Hold  egg  shipment — letter 
follows.' 

He  passed  the  telegram  blank 
through  the  window.  As  he  left  the 
post  office  he  noticed  the  great  il- 
luminated clock  in  the  railway  station 
across  the  street.  Ten  to  nine — nine 
o'clock — nine  o'clock.  Wasn't  that  the 
time  the  courier  had  intended  to  re- 
turn? For  a  moment  he  recoiled;  but 
at  once  other  thoughts  came  into  his 
head.  You  are  getting  nervous.  To- 
morrow is  Wednesday.  It  is  tomorrow 
night  that  Rudolf  returns.  The  morn- 
ing wire  will  reach  him. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  the  man 
from  the  'machine'  had  brought  him 
the  newspaper.  Erwin  could  again 
hear  his  dark,  earnest  voice: — 


'  Several  members  of  the  "  domestic  " 
service  were  arrested  this  afternoon. 
Our  Nazi  informant  has  not  been  able 
to  give  us  the  details  yet;  but  you 
must  warn  the  courier.' 

This  afternoon  the  enemy '  machine  * 
was  already  taking  measures.  They 
must  have  strong  support  in  the 
Gestapo.  The  great  hall  of  the  rail- 
way station  was  filled  with  hurrying, 
talking  people.  The  noise  hung  in  the 
air  like  a  muffled  roar.  Erwin  stopped 
before  the  bulletin  board.  There! 
Express  from  K      — 9:I4- 

A  little  while  later  he  sat  down  in  a 
cabaret.  He  had  told  himself  that  he 
must  mix  with  people  occasionally, 
and  relax.  This  illegal  work  jarred  the 
nerves — and  every  day  might  be  the 
end. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  the  hall  the  bled  through  his  head  with  a  thousand 

tables  were  crowded.  Everybody  jumped  feet.  How  often  had  an  inexplicable 

up  as  soon  as  the  saxophone  began  to  hunch  warned  him   and  saved   him 

whimper.  Tightly  packed,  the  couples  from  arrest!  And  suddenly  it  became  a 

shoved  each  other  across  the  smooth,  certainty.  He  did  not  know  whence  it 

round  dance  floor.  A  sudden  roll  of  the  came,  but  it  was  as  if  somebody  had 

drum.  At  the  front  of  the  stage  two  whispered  into  his  ear:  'Rudolf  ar- 

girls  began  to  whirl.  Their  thin  cos-  rives  tomorrow  morning  early — you 

tumes  flew;  with  comical,  contorted  must  catch  him  at  the  station!9  Go 

movements  the  bandmaster  conducted  home?  He  might  oversleep.  Some  of 

the  music.  Erwin  drank  a  little  beer,  the  nightclubs  were  open  until  three 

and  watched.  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  two 

Suddenly  the  grinning  face  of  the  remaining  hours  would  somehow  pass, 
bandmaster    dissolved    into    figures: 

9:14.   The   girls   no   longer   whirled;  II 
something    else    was    now    jumping 

around:  9:14.  Erwin  passed  his  hands  Erwin  walked  along  the  platforms, 

across  his  eyes  and  stared  at  the  next  At  the  third  one  large  chalk  letters  on 

table.  A  fair,  bobbed  head.  A  man  a    blackboard    read:    'Express    from 

leaned  towards  it,  whispering  some-     E due  in   twenty  minutes.'  Two 

thing.  Erwin  heard  the  woman  laugh,  men   in    blue   uniforms   passed   him. 

saw    a    trimmed,    dark    beard — and  They   were   carrying   large   revolver 

again :  9:14.  holsters,  and  wore  swastika  arm  bands. 

What    if   Rudolf   should    already  Station  police!  The  newspaper  kiosks 

have    finished    the    conversation    in  were  still  closed.  The  ticket  punchers 


.?    What    if   he    were    to    take  sat  sleepily  at  the  gate,  and  a  few 

the  evening  train  tonight,  a  day  ear-  solitary  travelers  stood   about  with 

Her?  In  that  case  the  morning  mes-  their  luggage.  There  was  damned  little 

sage  would  not  reach  him.  It  would  doing — everyone  was  conspicuous, 
not  have  been  the  first  time  that  Ru-         Erwin  went  into  the  waiting  room 

dolf  had    come    back   early!    Erwin  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  shiv- 

turned  the  beer  coaster  between  his  ered  and  his  eyes  burned  from  the 

fingers,  tugged  at  the  pasteboard.  The  wakeful  night.  With  great  effort  he  lit 

thought  refused  to  leave  him.  Wasn't  a  cigarette,  feeling  out  everyone  with 

he   well   enough    aware   of  Rudolf's  his  eyes.  A  bare  dozen  people  were  in 

peculiarities?  He  always  travels  by  the  room.  A  few  sat  and  dozed,  their 

night.  In  the  morning  he  will  go  di-  heads  bent  forward.  That  big  fellow 

rectly  from  the  station  to  the  apart-  at  the  bar?  Has  no  luggage — looks 

ment,  freshen  up,  and  at  once  try  to  too  well  dressed,  too.  How  he  lets  his 

communicate  with  Erwin.  Now  if  he  little  pig  eyes  roam  about  as  he  sucks 

does  that  today — he  will  reach  the  at  his  cigar  in  seeming  thoughtfulness! 

apartment  without  a  word  of  warning!  Those  in  uniform  are  less  dangerous. 
Suddenly  the  music,  all  the  noise,         Again  Erwin  wandered  to  and  fro 

became  unbearable.  He  paid  his  check,  in  the  concourse.  Two  postal  workers 

and  with  slow,  mechanical  steps  walked  drove  an  electric  mail  truck  to  track 

through  the  streets.  Thoughts  scram-  three.   A   few   porters  were   already 
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standing  at  the  gate.  The  door  to  the 
waiting  room  slammed.  The  big  fellow 
was  among  those  coming  out.  Erwin 
did  not  let  him  out  of  his  sight.  At  the 
stairway  the  big  fellow  stopped  for  a 
moment,  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  a  man  in  a  derby  hat,  and  then 
went  on.  The  hunch  was  right!  Ges- 
tapo! I  shall  not  try  to  speak  to  Ru- 
dolf. He  will  know  my  sign,  anyhow, 
Erwin  reflected.  A  few  tortured  min- 
utes passed,  and  then  the  air  trembled 
— the  express  train. 

The  passengers  formed  a  knot  at 
the  gate,  and,  with  their  luggage, 
slowly  pushed  past  the  guard.  No 
one  escaped  Erwin,  who  kept  his  eye 
on  the  whole  scene.  The  man  in  the 
derby  hat  was  now  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gate.  The  big  fellow 
was  not  in  sight.  Now  the  procession 
of  travelers  thinned.  Rudolf  could  no 
longer  be  expected — he  always  took 
care  to  remain  in  the  crowd.  Slowly 
Erwin  walked  away,  lighting  a  ciga- 
rette. The  man  in  the  derby  hat?  He 
was  at  the  news  stand,  looking  at  pic- 
tures with  'interest.'  'He  has  stuck  to 
me/  Erwin  reflected.  'I  must  have 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  big 
fellow,  and  this  other  one  has  now 
taken  up  the  "  shadowing." ' 

When  does  the  next  express  train 
from  E arrive?  In  one  hour.  Im- 
possible to  remain  at  the  station  that 
long.  Rudolf  always  takes  the  street 
car  immediately — that  means  another 
half-hour — I  shall  go  to  his  street 
corner  arm  in  arm  with  a  girl. 

In  front  of  the  station  Erwin  waited 
until  the  street  car  had  already 
started,  then  jumped  aboard.  All 
right!  The  'companion'  is  not  in  the 
car.  A  few  stops  further  on  he  alighted 
and  went  to  a  telephone  booth.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  street  corner,  Eva 


was  already  waiting  for  him.  She 
looked  'harmless,'  as  always,  Erwin 
concluded,  with  satisfaction.  A  light 
spring  outfit,  a  bold  hat,  a  colorful 
scarf.  Eva  took  his  arm  and  trotted 
along  beside  him. 

'Listen.  We  shall  walk  back  and 
forth  along  the  street.  We  must  be 
very  gay — we  are  "in  love."' 

Eva  answered  merely,  'Good.' 

'How  quickly  she  adapts  herself 
to  every  situation,'  Erwin  reflected. 
'  She  knows  that  I  cannot  answer  her 
questions!' 

It  was  a  street  in  the  town's  better 
section.  The  houses  had  ornamental 
front  yards,  with  shrubs  in  bloom. 
In  many  windows  the  blinds  were 
still  pulled  down.  Servants  with  mar- 
ket baskets  were  already  on  the  street, 
and  the  milkman  was  ringing  his 
little  bell.  Erwin  could  see  nothing 
suspicious.  Eva  snuggled  up  close, 
talking  animatedly  and  sometimes 
laughing  aloud.  Erwin  looked  at  his 
wrist  watch.  If  Rudolf  is  coming  on 
the  second  train  he  ought  to  be  here 
any  minute — back  to  the  corner  near 
the  street  car  stop! 

The  two  had  not  yet  reached  the 
corner  when  a  man  turned  into  the 
street.  Something  like  an  electric 
shock  passed  through  Erwin 's  whole 
body.  The  blond  beard,  the  gold  eye- 
glasses, the  light  briefcase — Rudolf. 
He  was  coming  toward  them.  Erwin 
pressed  Eva's  arm.  She  stopped  talk- 
ing, grasping  the  situation  at  once. 
Rudolf  must  already  have  recognized 
him.  When  he  was  almost  abreast, 
Erwin  stretched  out  his  hand  incon- 
spicuously, thumb  down.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  looked  at  each  other.  Ru- 
dolfs face  twitched — then  he  passed 
and  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 
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At  the  corner  Erwin  stopped,  put 
his  arm  around  the  girl's  waist,  and 
looked  back.  Rudolf  was  walking 
calmly  along  on  the  other  side.  He  did 
not  want  to  attract  attention — he  was 
going  to  pass  his  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Now  he  will  be  past 
it.  Now ! 

Then  Erwin  saw  two  men  come  out  of 


Rudolfs  house.  With  long  strides  they 
ran  across  the  street  toward  Rudolf. 
They  took  him  between  them.  Erwin 
and  Eva  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

'  Not — like — that  Eva ! '  Erwin 
gasped. 

The  girl  gave  a  shrill  laugh.  It 
sounded  like  the  breaking  of  metal. 
Then  she  dragged  Erwin  on. 


II.  March  12,  1935 

By  Agnes  Dunker 

From  the  London  Mercury \  London  Literary  Monthly 


.  T  WOULD  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  Pfarrer  Lorenz  had  not  followed 
the  conflict  from  the  beginning.  As 
early  as  the  summer  of  1933,  he  had 
attended  a  district  meeting  of  the 
clergy  and  had  told  his  wife  Selma  of 
the  new  movements  in  the  Church. 
Positively,  he  said,  a  new  body  calling 
themselves  German  Christians  were 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Then  there  were  to  be 
changes  in  Church  administration  and, 
said  Lorenz,  the  Union  (he  meant  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  Union) 
was  taking  the  matter  up  and  pro- 
testing. 

But  the  truth  is  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  this  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  did  not 
attend  a  meeting  again  for  some  time. 
He  hardly  thought  it  worth  the  ex- 
pense. And  one  had  so  little  time. 
There  was  always  something  impor- 
tant to  do  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, which  supplied  a  large  part  of 
their  fare. 

Besides,  could  it  all  make  much 
difference  in  Emdorf?  If  one  over- 
looked the  place  from  the  hill  be- 
hind it,  a  little  more  than  village,  a 


little  less  than  town,  with  red  roofs 
peeping  out  of  trees,  and  remembered 
that  the  material  and  spiritual  tenor 
of  its  existence  had  been  unaltered  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years,  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  something  so  un- 
substantial as  Church  administration 
or  even  details  of  doctrine  effecting  a 
change.  Nor,  in  fact,  was  Heinrich 
Lorenz  himself  greatly  interested  in 
politics,  doctrine  or  administration. 
He  had  left  the  seminary  thirty  years 
ago,  settled  down  in  Emdorf,  and,  ex- 
cept for  service  during  the  War,  had 
scarcely  left  it. 

Of  course,  his  son  Kurt,  who  was 
working  with  a  firm  of  architects  in 
distant  Berlin,  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  new  regime,  and  when  he  came 
home  on  brief  visits,  one  got  an  im- 
pression of  how  things  were  moving 
in  the  world.  At  these  times  Kurt 
would  try  to  rouse  his  father  and  find 
out  cautiously  whether  he  was  going 
to  come  out  on  the  German  Christian 
side.  But  the  discussion  hardly  even 
made  a  beginning,  so  tepid  was  Hein- 
rich's  participation. 

'I  don't  believe,'  said  Kurt  to  his 
mother  on  one  such  occasion  more 
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than  a  year  later,  'that  Father  has 
been  to  a  single  meeting  this  year.' 

'He  says  meetings  are  sterile  busi- 
ness,' answered  Selma,  trying  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  defending  her  husband. 

'  But  surely  he  wants  to  understand 
the  new  Germany  and  help  her.  And 
how  can  he  do  so  if  he  remains  en- 
tirely out  of  touch  with  the  outside 
world?' 

Selma  was  privately  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  at  supper  they  both  tried 
to  persuade  Lorenz  to  attend  the 
district  meeting  on  the  morrow. 

'Now  don't  say  you  can't  leave  the 
garden,'  said  Kurt.  'If  there's  some- 
thing very  urgent,  though  I  doubt  it  in 
October,  I'll  do  it,  if  it  isn't  teeming 
with  rain.  It  isn't  the  day  for  the  con- 
firmation class,  and  you  haven't  any- 
one to  marry,  or  baptize.  You  wrote  a 
letter  for  Grossmutter  Winkelmann  to 
her  son  in  America  last  week — you 
told  me  so,  and  the  quarrel  about  the 
price  of  Schatz's  donkey  has  been  ad- 
usted.  What  eke  is  there?  Is  it  the 
day  for  old  Petersen?  I'll  go  and  see 
him  instead  and  read  him  a  chapter. 
I'll  warrant  Emdorf  will  still  be  on  its 
legs  when  you  get  back.' 

Heinrich  smiled.  He  was  rather 
short,  had  the  usual  close-cropped 
head  and  wore  round  glasses.  His  eyes 
were  mild  but  intelligent,  his  manner 
benign  but  not  weak.  He  was  im- 
mensely proud  of  Kurt  and  could  not 
withstand  him. 

'I'll  go  for  once,'  he  returned. ' But, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  all  just 
a  passing  excitement  which  will  die 
down  before  long.  Some  changes  in 
administration  may  be  made,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  clergy  themselves  are 
interested  there,  but  the  ultimate 
parishioner  is  not  much  affected  by 
such  alterations.' 


Kurt  restrained  himself  with  some 
difficulty  from  embarking  on  a  long 
exposition  of  the  new  doctrine.  But  he 
found  the  opportunity  after  the  meet- 
ing, for  Heinrich  gave  him  an  account 
of  it. 

'  Was  any  reference  made  to  Hauer's 
speech?'  asked  Kurt. 

Well,  yes,  some  members  had  men- 
tioned that  Christianity  as  a  directing 
force  seemed  to  have  expired  in  Ger- 
many, but  Heinrich  thought  such  sen- 
sational views  would  soon  be  dropped. 

'  But  you  must  realize,  Father,  that 
there  is  a  great  new  spirit  abroad,  and 
our  people  need  a  new  spiritual  im- 
petus, something  that  will  give  them 
strength,  hope,  faith  in  their  mission.' 

'The  same  faith  is  always  waiting 
for  them.' 

'But  that's  just  it,  Father.  The 
same  faith  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
Something  new  is  wanted — a  gospel  of 
strength  and  self-reliance  and  joy  in 
the  new  undertaking.' 

'AH  those  things  come  through 
prayer.' 

'You  may  be  right.  But  you  know 
how  our  people  were  long  indifferent 
to  religion.  Look  at  your  own  empty 
church ! ' 

'Then  they  should  repent  and  turn 
again  to  God.' 

'They  have  repented.  They  have 
put  behind  them  weakness,  dalliance 
and  sin.  They  need  religion,  but  it 
must  be  a  religion  suited  to  the  race, 
to  the  German  blood  and  spirit.' 

'The  Christian  faith  is  universal 
and  international,'  said  Lorenz. 

'True.  But  you  will  admit  that  it 
takes  a  different  tinge  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Are  Coptic  Chris- 
tians quite  the  same  as  Scottish  fol- 
lowers of  John  Knox?  Peasants  in  the 
Balkans  believe  that  saints  control  the 
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weather.  Does  any  agricultural  worker 
round  Emdorf  believe  that?  You 
know  he  doesn't.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  Church  in  our  country  failed,  be- 
cause it  did  not  speak  to  the  race  with 
a  German  voice/ 

'The  Church  failed!'  ejaculated 
Lorenz. 

'Perhaps  it  relied  on  a  Christianity 
that  was  so  internationally  vague  and 
colorless  as  to  mean  nothing  national, 
was  out-of-date,  speaking  a  language 
that  carried  neither  conviction  nor  en- 
couragement to  a  striving,  living  peo- 
ple in  urgent  need  of  both.  After  all, 
nationalism  is  the  strongest  human 
force  in  the  world  today  and  the 
official  Church  does  nothing  to  meet  it/ 

The  Pfarrer  stirred  uneasily,  con- 
scious within  himself  of  a  long  tale  of 
conventional  sermons,  taken  largely 
from  books  none  too  new,  and  given 
at  intervals  calculated  to  out-stretch 
the  longest  memory.  He  made  an  in- 
stant resolve  to  spend  more  thought 
on  his  sermons  in  future,  and  Kurt 
dropped  the  subject.  He  left  for  the 
city  next  day,  and  promised  to  come 
again  at  Christmas. 


II 


Lorenz  saw  him  off,  thinking  him 
a  fine  fellow,  handsome  and  sure  of 
himself.  Of  course,  if  Selma  had  not 
been  such  a  splendid  wife,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  Send  him  to  the 
Hocbscbule  to  study.  But  not  only  did 
she  darn  dusters  and  produce  dinners 
out  of  nothing.  She  wrote  verses,  and 
got  money  for  them !  She  wrote  cook- 
ery recipes  too,  even  more,  which 
appeared  in  the  Hausfrau.  She  seemed 
undismayed  at  the  prospect  of  sending 
Gretel  to  the  university  also.  Gretel 
was  to  take  the  Abitur  examination  at 


Easter.  No  doubt  Kurt  would  help  a 
little  there.  Heinrich's  face  would  take 
on  a  slight  smile  when  his  thoughts 
hovered  around  Gretel,  his  darling. 
She  had  been  born  while  he  was  a 
padre  in  the  Field,  and  perhaps  that 
was  why,  to  this  day,  he  felt  a  special 
tenderness  for  her. 

Heinrich  found  it  pleasanter  to 
dwell  on  these  domestic  matters  than 
on  the  Church  conflict,  though  he  had 
no  doubts  about  his  own  position, 
whatever  Kurt  might  say.  Indeed,  so 
as  to  avoid  argument,  he  had  said 
nothing  to  him  about  the  manifesto. 
In  consequence  of  the  bitter  dispute  in 
Bavaria,  a  manifesto  had  been  pre- 
pared and  made  known  to  the  recent 
meeting.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
there  were,  like  Heinrich,  Confes- 
sionals, and  these  had  agreed  to  read 
aloud  the  document,  which  asserted 
th^ir  adherence  to  old  principles,  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  coming  Sunday. 
Greatly  to  Selma's  private  annoyance, 
Heinrich  did  this.  She  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  afterwards,  but 
achieved  nothing.  For  all  his  gentle- 
ness, Heinrich  could  make  up  his  own 
mind.  The  congregation,  small,  elderly 
and  passive,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
reading  and  perhaps  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  the  end  of 
November,  in  which  the  Confessionals 
declared  that  they  would  take  no  orders 
from  the  new  Church  authorities  im- 
posed by  the  Government,  Heinrich's 
congregation  looked  startled,  and  gos- 
siped a  good  deal  outside  the  church 
afterwards.  Selma  was  actually  angry 
and  made  no  effort  to  exclude  Gretel 
from  the  subsequent  scene.  'What 
would  Kurt  say  ? '  she  asked,  when  she 
had  accused  her  husband  of  stagna- 
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tion,  refusing  help  to  those  who 
needed  it,  and  treachery  to  the  Father- 
land. 

'It  can't  make  any  difference  to 
Kurt  in  any  case.  His  life  is  carried 
on  miles  from  here,  and  not  connected 
with  the  Church.' 

'But,  Father  .  .  .  '  began  Gretel, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  Indeed,  she  was 
quaking  from  head  to  foot.  Heinrich 
looked  at  her  in  inquiry. 

'You  know,  Father,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  girls  are  allowed  to  go  up 
to  the  university,  of  those  who  pass 
the  exam.  ...  All  the  girls  say  no 
one  will  be  chosen  who  belongs  to  the 
Confessionals.  Only  German-Chris- 
tians will  be  given  permission  to 
study.  Everyone  says  so.'  She  began  to 
cry  a  little. 

'Nonsense/  said  Heinrich  sharply, 
and  went  off  to  his  own  room. 

But  before  long  he  became  aware 
that  it  was  not  nonsense.  In  the  en- 
suing week,  some  of  his  congregation 
failed  to  see  him  in  the  street.  But 
some  crossed  the  road  on  purpose  to 
speak  to  him.  They  asked  after  his 
family  and  commented  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas.  One  or  two  even 
congratulated  him  on  the  stand  he 
was  making,  and  told  him  how  the 
cleavage  was  working  in  neighboring 
towns.  Some  clergy,  it  seemed,  hov- 
ered as  neutrals,  but  most  had  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  Those  with  chil- 
dren to  advance  had  mostly  become 
German-Christians. 

A  cold  chill  descended  on  Heinrich. 
He  went  for  a  long  walk  through  the 
fields  when  he  left  his  interlocutor. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  he  took 
that  winter,  through  rain,  or  wind,  or 
snow.  He  became  very  thoughtful, 
and,  against  his  habit,  irritable.  Long 
after  she   had  gone   to   bed,   Selma 


could  hear  him  walking  his  study. 
But  the  preparations  for  Christmas 
soon  drove  other  considerations  aside. 
There  was  much  to  be  arranged  for  in 
the  parish,  and  both  Heinrich  and  she 
were  fully  occupied.  Gretel  brought 
home  a  report  from  school  that  made 
her  jubilant,  and  Kurt  arrived  in  a 
whirlwind  of  excitement. 

'What  do  you  think,  good  people!' 
he  cried.  'There's  a  municipal  job 
going  in  Altstadt,  and  I'm  going  to  try 
for  it.  What  will  you  say  to  me  when 
I'm  a  Stadtbaurat,  eh?' 

They  were  all  greatly  impressed. 

'Old  Schmidtsohn  is  backing  me.  In 
fact,  on  the  fourth  of  next  month  I'm 
going  over  to  Altstadt  to  see  some  peo- 
ple he's  given  me  an  introduction  to. 
And  how's  old  Emdorf ?  Still  taking 
in  one  another's  washing  for  a  living?' 


Ill 


He  accompanied  Heinrich  on  some 
of  his  long  walks,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  discuss  the  subject 
so  near  to  their  hearts.  Even  adminis- 
tration, it  seemed,  was  beginning  to 
acquire  interest  for  the  pastor.  If  re- 
form was  needed,  the  parishes  should 
be  built  up  from  below;  they  should 
reform  themselves.  There  was  no  need 
for  a  new  machinery;  the  Church  in 
every  province  and  state  possessed 
the  necessary  constitution. 

'That  is  an  old  framework,'  re- 
turned Kurt.  'It  dates  back  a  long 
time,  and  reflects  the  innumerable 
little  states  and  principalities  of  be- 
fore the  War.  There  ought  to  have 
been  a  unified  Church  long  ago.  What 
would  your  plan  mean  but  lots  and 
lots  of  meetings,  just  as  all  the  differ- 
ent bodies  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic?  And  precious  little  came 
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out  of  them.  Why,  you  yourself  have 
said  meetings  are  sterile.  No,  Father, 
what  we  want  is  men,  not  meetings. 
We  have  established  the  leadership 
principle  in  the  State  and  undoubt- 
edly we  want  it  in  the  Church  too. 
We  want  one  Church  throughout  the 
land.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  a  na- 
tion must  be  founded  on  religion — 
obviously  it  must  be  one  religion,  and 
expressed  by  living  men,  not  resolu- 
tions passed  at  meetings.' 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  answer 
him.  'Surely  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Church  leader  must  be  acceptable 
to  all?' 

'The  Leader  must  lead/  said  Kurt 
doggedly.  'And,  mind  you,  Father, 
it's  bound  to  come.  It's  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  elderly  people  should  not 
want  to  change'  (Heinrich  winced) 
'and  we're  willing'  (we!)  'to  exercise 
patience,  if  they  don't  make  things 
too  difficult.  But  if  one  regards  the 
matter  without  sentiment  or  preju- 
dice, it's  obvious  that  beliefs  must 
change  with  time  as  other  ideas  do. 
Who  believes  the  Bible  literally  nowa- 
days? Perhaps  a  limited  sect  here  and 
there.  No  one  else.  So  compromise 
creeps  in;  awkward  bits  are  explained 
away;  symbolism,  mistakes  made  by 
oral  tradition,  and  what  not,  account 
for  what  we  don't  like.  Much  better 
to  be  honest,  I  think,  and  say  openly 
that  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  is 
out  of  date — we  have  no  use  for  resig- 
nation and  submission.  A  spiritual 
modus  vivendi,  which  was  founded  by 
poor  Eastern  fisherfolk*  can't  offer 
enough  to  a  twentieth  century  nation 
in  the  West.' 

'Kurt,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying,'  said  his  father.  'Pray, 
what  spiritual  modus  vivendi  have  you 
to  offer  in  exchange?' 


'Don't  get  angry,  Father.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  must  have  the  character- 
istic German  impress,  embody  Ger- 
man ideals  and  give  scope  for  German 
spirit.  It  must  stand  on  German  soil.' 

'Is  not  Christianity  larger  than 
that  ? '  groaned  Heinrich. 

'Dear  Father,  this  is  Christianity. 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  misunderstand  it. 
It  is  Christianity  tinged  with  German- 
ism, so  that  it  may  help  Germans.' 

They  argued  for  hours.  Kurt's  posi- 
tion sometimes  seemed  to  his  father 
contradictory  and  sophistical;  some- 
times his  patent  sincerity  carried 
Heinrich  with  him.  Once  it  leaked  out 
that  his  application  for  the  new  post 
would  be  strengthened  if  all  his  connec- 
tions were  German-Christian. ' "  Those 
who  want  to  advance  their  children 
are  German-Christians,"'  thought 
Heinrich. 

Another  time  it  leaked  out  that 
Selma  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest 
Heinrich's  'obstinacy'  should  reach 
the  ears  of  the  authorities,  and  that 
he  would  be  sent  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  or  be  superseded  by  a 
pastor  of  more  amiable  persuasion. 
What  then?  Selma's  cousin  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Pfarrer  in  Westphalia,  and 
Hedwig's  husband  was  in  camp.  Hed- 
wig  had  been  obliged  to  go  home  and 
stay  with  her  parents.  Selma's  parents 
were  dead  long  ago.  What  could  Selma 
and  Gretel  do  in  such  a  case? 

On  the  night  preceding  Kurt's  de- 
parture for  Altstadt,  Selma  heard  her 
husband  walking  half  the  night  in  his 
study.  She  wished  they  had  more 
carpets  in  the  house. 

Of  course,  everyone  went  with  Kurt 
to  the  station,  and  it  was  while  they 
walked  ahead  of  the  two  women  that 
Heinrich  took  the  opportunity  to  say 
quietly,  'I   won't  do  or  say  publicly 
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anything  that  would  injure  your  pros- 
pects, my  boy.' 

Kurt's  heart  gave  a  leap.  He  glanced 
at  the  face  beside  him,  and  thought  it 
looked  older.  He  said  'Thank  you/  in 
a  low  voice. 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  say 
that  the  actual  appointing  in  Altstadt 
was  postponed  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
old  josser  who  was  to  be  replaced  had 
rallied  somewhat,  and  though  the  end 
could  not  be  far  off,  it  was  felt  unkind 
to  engage  in  any  public  act  about  his 
successor.  Kurt  had  seen  the  people 
old  Schmidtsohn  knew  and  thought 
he  had  made  a  favorable  impression. 


IV 


Heinrich's  sermons  changed  after 
this.  They  were  new-written,  touched 
on  the  problems  of  the  nation,  and 
urged  industry,  economy,  and  self- 
reliance.  In  fact,  the  congregation  in- 
creased a  little,  and  it  became  known 
that  he  was  associating  himself  with 
various  organizations  of  Government 
color.  People  who  had  latterly  failed  to 
see  him  in  the  street  now  spoke  to 
him  cordially.  A  few  old  friends 
dropped  off. 

Sometimes  circulars  came  for  Hein- 
rich  from  the  Prussian  Confessional 
Synod.  Selma  did  not  refer  to  them, 
but  she  noticed  that  Heinrich  fingered 
them,  turned  them  over  and  then  put 
them  away.  He  went  to  no  more 
meetings. 

'  Surely  you  are  not  going  for  a  walk 
today?'  she  said  once,  as  he  was  set- 
ting off  in  pouring  rain. 

'Yes,  yes,  much  better.  If  I  don't 
get  enough  exercise,  I  don't  sleep. 
Even  that  doesn't  do  it  always.' 

He  came  home  wet  through  and  de- 
veloped  a  high   temperature.   Selma 


kept  him  in  bed  for  a  few  days  and 
gave  him  homely  remedies.  Gretel 
used  to  sit  by  him  when  she  came  in 
from  school,  and  tell  him  schoolgirl 
gossip  and  ask  about  homework.  To- 
gether they  counted  the  weeks  till 
the  examination.  Gretel  thought  she 
would  be  successful.  Heinrich  was  sure 
of  it. 

When  he  went  about  again,  he  felt 
extraordinarily  tired.  Selma  surrounded 
him  with  cossetting  care,  and  yet 
there  lay  a  constraint  between  them 
which  they  had  never  known  in  the 
past,  though  Selma  had  long  dropped 
the  discussion  of  Church  affairs. 

Early  in  March  Heinrich  received 
a  bulky  official  letter,  with  which  he 
at  once  retired  to  his  study.  Selma 
waited  a  while  and  then  knocked  at 
the  door. 

'Heinrich,  your  coffee.  It  is  cold. 
Shall  I  heat  it  and  bring  it  here  for 
you?' 

'AH  right.  Yes.' 

She  brought  it,  and  set  it  on  his 
writing  table.  The  sheets  he  had  read 
lay  strewn  about.  She  did  not  care  to 
look  at  them,  but  lingered. 

'Read  it  if  you  want  to,'  said  Hein- 
rich, and  resumed  his  pacing. 

A  manifesto  to  be  read  on  the  Sun- 
day following  receipt,  by  all  those  who 
associated  themselves  with  the  Reich 
Council  of  Brethren  of  the  Confes- 
sional Movement — against  the  attempt 
to  impose  a  bi-denominational  system 
on  the  Church,  of  German  Christians 
on  the  one  hand  and  Confessionals  of 
the  older  doctrines  on  the  other — this 
would  eventually  come  to  mean  an 
undenominational  Church,  secular 
and  racial — the  Protestant  Opposi- 
tion must  close  its  ranks  for  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict — this  so-called  'new 
religion '  must  not  conquer.  .  .  . 
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Sclma  dropped  the  papers  and 
looked  at  her  husband. 

'Well,  there  it  is/  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  shrug.  'There's  no  sitting  on 
the  fence  possible.  If  I  read  it,  I  go 
back  on  all  I  have  said  and  done  since 
the  New  Year,  and  apparently  injure 
all  three  of  you.  If  I  don't  read  it  ... ' 

After  a  brief  silence,  he  went  on, 
'When  all's  said  and  done,  I  did  take 
an  oath  at  my  ordination.' 

'Oh,  but  the  circumstances  now.  .  .  . ' 
began  Selma. 

'There's  one  possibility,'  he  con- 
tinued, disregarding  her.  'The  police 
may  intervene  and  seize  the  mani- 
festo. I  fancy,  if  it's  done  at  all,  that 
no  pastorate  will  be  omitted  this  time. 
Today  is  Tuesday.  They  will  arrive,  if 
at  all,  on  Friday  at  the  latest.' 

Selma  did  not  know  what  to  wish. 
She  only  knew  that  every  knock  at 
the  door  that  week  made  her  heart 
beat,  so  that  she  could  almost  hear  it. 
Yet,  in  the  evening,  when  she  sat 
sewing  and  realized  that  the  day  had 
passed  without  police  intervention, 
she  felt  almost  more  agitated.  For  how 
easily  would  that  have  solved  their 
difficulty! 

On  Friday  nothing  happened.  Hein- 
rich  gave  no  sign.  Again  lie  paced  his 
study  more  than  half  the  night.  Selma 
heard  every  step.  She  slept  a  little 
towards  morning  and  saw  that  Hein- 
rich  was  doing  the  same  when  she  got 
up.  But  he  came  down  soon  after  and 
inquired  for  the  post. 

The  morning  dragged  on  somehow. 
At  three  o'clock  he  went  off  for  his 
Saturday  walk,  and  stayed  away 
longer  than  usual. 

'  Come,  Gretel,  we  will  have  supper. 
Father  would  rather  we  did  not  wait,' 
said  Selma,  when  it  became  dark.  But 


as  they  were  seating  themselves,  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  front  door  unlike 
all  the  other  knocks  of  the  week,  and 
Selma  started  up  in  response. 

The  police.  Was  the  Herr  Pfarrer  at 
home?  Very  sorry  to  disturb,  but  duty 
compelled.  The  Herr  Pfarrer  had  re- 
ceived some  documents  this  week. 
They  regretted  extremely,  but  had 
high  orders  to  demand  that  they  be 
handed  over.  If  the  Herr  Pfarrer  was 
not  at  home,  could  the  Frau  Pfarrer 
perhaps  find  the  papers? 

They  followed  Selma  to  the  study. 
The  papers  were  not  locked  away,  she 
thought.  She  opened  this  drawer  and 
that,  and  heard  their  voices  say  that 
the  document  must  on  no  account  be 
read  in  church  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
Frau  Pfarrer  could  not  find  it  and 
could  give  that  assurance  .  .  . 

As  Selma  found  and  drew  it  forth, 
there  came  another  knock  at  the 
door,  long  yet  trembling,  insistent  yet 
half-hearted. 

As  they  came  from  the  study,  Gretel 
opened  the  door. 

There  were  men  whom  they  knew 
standing  round  the  door.  They  began 
to  explain  something  rather  slowly, 
helping  one  another  out.  It  was  several 
minutes  before  Selma  began  to  under- 
stand them,  and  to  become  aware  of 
some  object  behind  them. 

And  at  last  they  could  improvise  no 
longer,  and  when  the  word  'water' 
had  been  uttered  often  enough  to  pre- 
pare anyone,  they  parted  and  brought 
nearer  a  sort  of  hand-cart.  Selma  and 
Gretel  saw  the  two  officials  each  re- 
move his  shako.  And  then  they  looked 
down  and  saw  the  quiet  features  of 
Heinrich  without  their  accustomed 
glasses,  shining  damp  on  his  coat,  and 
water  dripping  from  the  edge  of  it. 
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A  young  Englishman  goes  to  Brazil  to 
investigate  political  conditions,  and 
sees  a  good  deal  more  than  he  con- 
tracted for;  a  fellow-countryman,  visit- 
ing India,  describes  the  Bramaputra 
River  and  the  motley  crowd  crossing  it. 


I.  Brazilian  Misadventure 
By  Richard  Freeman 

From  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 


LHROUGH  the  odd  behavior  of 
the  Brazilian  police  I  and  my  two 
companions  were  recently  given  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  Brazil- 
ian political  prison. 

Last  February  Lady  Hastings  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Marian  Cam- 
eron, went  to  Brazil  to  write  a  book 
about  that  country,  and  took  me  with 
them  as  their  secretary.  The  book  was 
to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  and 
my  job  was  to  collect,  sift,  sort  and  ar- 
range all  the  Government  reports  and 
statistics  and  any  other  available  ma- 
terial. 

We  were  met  at  Rio  by  members 
of  the  Special  Police,  who  insisted 
that  we  were  a  delegation  'sent  from 
Moscow  to  investigate  their  political 
prisons.'  Our  luggage  was  searched 
and  I  was  taken  to  the  police  station 


to  be  questioned;  but  the  police  had 
to  admit  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  support  their  statement.  After  ten 
hours  with  the  police  I  was  released 
with  the  warning  that  'if  we  made 
any  attempt  to  get  into  touch  with 
political  prisoners  we  would  be  kicked 
out  of  the  country  or  put  in  gaol,  but 
that  otherwise  we  might  see  anything 
we  pleased/ 

For  the  next  week  the  constant  in- 
terference of  the  police  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  anything  of 
Brazilian  national  life.  If  anyone  came 
to  see  us,  they  were  intercepted  and 
told  that  they  would  be  much  wiser 
not  to,  or  even  occasionally,  more 
peremptorily,  that  they  might  not  see 
us. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  British 
Ambassador  was  prevailed  on  to  in- 
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terfere.  He  went  to  see  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Minister,  who  offered,  through 
the  medium  of  his  personal  secretary, 
to  show  us  anything  we  pleased.  Next 
day  we  set  out  with  the  Secretary  to 
see  the  first  of  a  series  of  Government 
institutions,  the  Emergency  Hospital 
in  Rio. 

We  were  not  more  than  half-an- 
hour  in  the  hospital  before  the  police 
arrived  in  force  and  we  were  all  ar- 
rested. The  charge  this  time,  though 
never  formally  stated  to  us,  was  that 
(though  in  the  company  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Minister)  we  were 
'trying  to  elude  the  police.' 

At  the  Central  Police  Station,  the 
police  led  us  out  of  the  office  along  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  courtyard  into 
which  an  American  boy,  Victor  Baron, 
had  thrown  himself,  or  been  thrown, 
to  death  on  the  day  before.  At  the  end 
of  the  balcony  was  a  barred  gate.  With 
our  escort  we  passed  through,  and  the 
gate  clanged  shut  after  us. 

My  first  impression  was  of  rows  of 
beds;  on  each  bed  was  a  man — some 
fully  dressed,  some  half-dressed.  A 
smaller  room  led  off  it,  with  more  beds 
and  more  men.  On  the  right  of  the 
first  room  was  a  glass  swing  door,  like 
the  entrance  to  a  Continental  bar, 
which  led  into  the  women's  room,  into 
which  the  two  ladies  were  taken. 

I  was  given  a  bed  in  the  corner  of 
the  larger  room  and  told  not  to  talk  to 
anyone.  I  lay  down  on  the  soiled  sheet 
which  covered  it  and  took  a  good  look 
at  my  fellow  prisoners.  They  still  lay 
on  their  beds,  almost  motionless,  with- 
out showing  the  slightest  interest  in 
my  arrival.  As  I  was  to  learn  during 
the  next  few  days,  it  is  always  health- 
ier to  pay  no  attention  to  new  arrivals 
in  a  Brazilian  political  prison:  they 
might  be  anything,  stool  pigeons  or 


men  from  whom  the  police  wanted  to 
extort  information.  With  the  former 
you  might  later  find  yourself  supposed 
to  have  incriminated  people  you  had 
never  heard  of  and  with  the  latter 
you  might  find  yourself  being  'closely 
questioned'  by  the  Special  Police  in 
case  any  information  had  been  passed 
on  to  you. 

Several  hours  passed,  very  slowly. 
Practising  smoke  rings  on  my  bed,  I 
could  hear  intermittent  conversation  in 
the  women's  room.  There  was  a  man 
at  the  end  of  my  bed  and  he  was  trying 
to  talk  to  me.  I  moved  down  nearer 
to  the  end  of  the  bed  and  listened.  He 
was  talking  passable  English. 

'Why  are  you  in  here?' 

I  looked  at  the  guards;  they  had 
their  backs  turned  to  us.  'I  don't 
know,'  I  whispered  back. 

'Are  you  a  political  prisoner?' 

Still  the  guards'  backs  were  turned. 

'Aren't  we  all?'  I  whispered  cau- 
tiously. 

'Are  you  with  us?'  he  said,  looking 
at  me  meaningly. 

There  was  something  odd  about  the 
continued  indifference  of  the  guards  to 
my  activities.  Up  till  this  moment  one 
or  other  of  them  had  watched  me  con- 
tinuously. I  felt  I  had  better  watch  my 
step. 

'Sure,  in  the  prison  with  you,'  I 
said. 

He  shook  his  head  disappointedly. 
'We  are  all  comrades  together  here.' 

I  looked  at  him  as  if  he  was  crazy. 

'You  are  a  comrade,  too?'  he  asked, 
and,  without  turning  to  see  whether 
the  police  were  watching  him,  he  raised 
a  clenched  fist  in  the  Communist 
salute. 

I  must  look  very  green,  I  thought, 
if  this  stool  pigeon  imagines  that  he  is 
doing  his  job  well  enough. 
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'Hi,'  I  called  out  to  the  chief 
warder,  'this  man  is  talking  to  me/ 

The  warder  looked  surprised  and 
told  my  questioner  to  go  away. 

Presently  a  little  middle-aged  woman 
walked  stiffly  through  our  room  and 
into  the  women's  room.  Walking  very 
slowly  between  two  Special  Police  she 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  avoid  every  un- 
necessary movement  of  her  body.  The 
guards  went  into  the  women's  room 
with  her  and  stayed  there.  I  thought 
she  had  been  beaten  and  I  was  later 
told  by  the  two  ladies  that  from  their 
observation  of  her  they  also  thought 
she  had  been. 

II 

After  we  had  been  in  eight  hours, 
all  three  of  us  were  called  out.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  two  ladies  were  to  be 
released;  but  I  would  have  to  stay  in. 
On  my  return  I  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  another  attempt  at  con- 
versation was  made. 

A  young  man  stood  at  the  end  of 
my  bed  and,  when  the  warders  were 
not  looking,  muttered  quickly  in 
French : — 

'Take  a  bed  in  the  other  room/ 

I  waited  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
strolled  into  the  smaller  of  the  men's 
rooms. 

I  lay  down  and  started  to  smoke. 
One  of  the  warders  in  the  other  room 
noticed  that  I  had  moved  from  the 
bed  that  was  allotted  to  me  and  came 
in  to  see  what  I  was  up  to;  but  I  was 
engrossed  in  blowing  smoke  rings.  He 
went  back  again  and  the  man  who 
had  spoken  to  me  in  French  lay  down 
on  the  bed  next  to  me. 

'We  thought  that  they  might  beat 
you  up  tonight.  You  will  be  safer  in 
here.' 

The  conversation  was  halting;  some- 


times it  took  an  hour  to  complete  a 
sentence  because  the  guards  were 
watching.  But,  except  for  a  period  of 
six  hours  when  a  guard  caught  us  talk- 
ing and  came  and  sat  on  the  end  of  my 
bed,  we  talked  almost  continuously, 
day  and  night.  The  early  period  was 
taken  up  with  satisfying  ourselves  that 
each  was  not  a  police  spy.  I  did  not 
think  that  he  was  and  I  don't  think 
he  thought  that  I  was;  but  we  both 
wanted  to  be  quite  sure.  Put  in  cold 
print,  it  looks  a  waste  of  time,  but  it 
took  something  like  five  hours  to  settle 
this  simple  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  of  us. 

I  had  told  him  how  the  police  had 
originally  suspected  me  of  intending 
to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the 
political  prisons.  He  had  said: — 

'And  now  that  you  are  in  one,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?' 

'Find  out  all  I  can  about  them,'  I 
replied. 

So  he  had  set  to  work  to  tell  me  the 
stories  of  the  prisoners  in  that  room. 
He  told  me  to  look  at  the  hands  of  a 
man  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
The  hands  were  in  a  horrible  condi- 
tion ;  some  of  the  nails  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  stripped  off.  He  had  been 
beaten  and  had  had  spikes  driven  un- 
der, his  nails  during  interrogation  by 
the  Special  Police,  my  informant  told 
me. 

Another  man,  whose  conversation 
he  translated  for  me,  said  that  he  had 
been  beaten  himself  and  then  had  had 
his  wife  beaten  insensible  in  front  of 
him  in  order  to  extract  information. 
He  pointed  to  other  men  in  the  room 
who  had  been  beaten  with  rubber 
truncheons. 

'The  others/  he  said  drily,  'have 
not  yet  had  a  proper  interrogation.' 

On  the  second  night,  round  about 
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midnight,  a  man  was  brought  in.  He  he  told  me  about  the  conditions 
looked  dazed  and  his  face  showed  signs  amongst  the  convicted  prisoners, 
of  being  knocked  about.  He  was  The  conditions,  he  told  me,  were 
brought  in  by  three  Special  Police;  not  so  bad  for  the  intellectuals  and 
two  of  them  were  holding  his  arms,  officers  as  for  the  workers.  He  believed 
When  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  that  a  systematic  effort  was  being 
room,  the  one  holding  the  prisoner's  made  to  crush  every  spark  of  revolt 
right  arm  let  go  and  caught  him  a  out  of  the  workers.  'They  cannot  do 
crack  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  The  it,' he  said. 'Vargas  (the  present  Pres- 
other  also  let  go  his  hold  and  the  ident  of  the  Brazilian  Republic)  rep- 
prisoner  stood,  head  hanging  and  arms  resents  only  a  tiny  minority  who  for 
limp  by  his  sides,  only  half  conscious,  years  have  made  bargains  with  Eng- 
A  rain  of  blows  followed  until  the  land  and  America  which  have  made 
man  collapsed  on  to  the  floor,  the  foreign  business  men  rich  and  kept 
right  side  of  his  face 'raw  with  the  Brazil  poor.  Vargas  can  count  on  the 
blows  he  had  received;  gouts  of  blood  support  of  these  foreign  interests,  but 
were  springing  from  the  swelling  that  he  will  never  win  the  support  of  the 
had  been  his  eye  and  his  nose  appeared  majority  of  the  Brazilian  people.  That 
to  be  broken.  With  a  joke  to  our  is  why  we  have  this  organized  terror, 
warders  the  three  Special  Police  left  One  day  we  will  have  a  free  Brazil/ 
us  and  we  lay  still  on  our  beds  as  I  asked  him  what  the  spirit  of  the 
though  waiting  for  something  to  hap-  men  on  the  Don  Pedro  II,  the  battle- 
pen,  ship  from  which  he  had  come,  was  like. 

'Don't  go  near  him,'  the  voice  next  He  told  me  that  it  was  excellent.  Dur- 

to  me  warned.  'He  has  been  ques-  ing  the  very  hot  weather  they  had  had 

tioned,  and  you  will  be,  too,  if  you  are  a  strike  for  a  better  and  more  plentiful 

found  talking  to  him.'  water  supply;  the  prisoners  had  re- 

The  man  on  the  floor  stirred,  dragged  fused  to  come  out  of  their  cells  and 

himself  up  and  slumped  down  on  an  had  stayed  there  singing  revolutionary 

empty  bed.  songs  until  their  demand  had  been 

On  the  third  morning  six  men  in  granted.  He  said  also  that  they  were 

uniform  were  brought  in  with  extra  learning  much  from  each  other,  and 

guards.  My  informant  said  that  they  their  joint  experience  would  one  day 

had  been  brought  back  for  further  serve  Brazil — if  ever  they  got  free, 
questioning  from  the  prison  ship  in         'Yes,  one  day,'  he  repeated,  'we 

the  middle  of  the  harbor.   I  said  I  will  have  a  free  Brazil.' 
would  like  to  talk  to  them  and  he  said         The  sparring  in  the  next  room  was 

he  would  do  what  he  could,  though  it  over  and  we  separated.  A  warder  came 

would  be  difficult  with  the  extra  police  and  sat  on  the  end  of  my  bed  until  I 

in  the  room.  was  released  later  in  the  afternoon. 

A  diversion  was  caused  in  the  other  But  I  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  be 

room  with  some  fancy  sparring  be-  able  to  keep  my  promise  to  tell  the 

tween  two  of  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  world  of  the  sufferings  of  Brazilian 

the  uniformed  prisoners  sat  down  on  political  prisoners  and   to  plead  on 

my  bed.  He  had  been  told  that  I  spoke  their  behalf  for  justice  and  for  their 

German  or  French  (both  badly),  and  lives. 
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II.  Bramaputra  Crossing 

By  Philip  Jordan 
From  Lift  and  Letters  Today,  English  Literary  Quarterly 


LHE  imaginative  traveler  who  crosses 
the  Bramaputra  river  at  Armingaon 
would  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  film- 
producer  were  to  bob  up  from  behind 
a  sand-dune  and  tell  him  that  he  was 
taking  part  in  one  of  the  earlier  reels  of 
a  banned  Soviet  film  depicting  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  over-satisfied  imperial 
ambitions.  The  landscape  is  one  of 
gentle  melancholy,  such  as  directors 
associate  with  spring  in  remote  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  figures 
who  march  in  single  file  across  its 
white  sand  are  Mongolians  with  heads 
like  guardsmen's  bearskins;  and  a 
sprinkling  of  over-grown  caricatures — 
pink-sugar  English  schoolboys  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  urgency  of  their 
material  comforts.  But  the  same 
traveler  would  equally  receive  an  hour 
of  serene  pleasure  which  leaves  behind 
it  a  sustaining  and  permanent  memory 
of  beauty  on  whose  inexhaustible  re- 
sources he  can  draw  until  he  dies. 

We  arrived  at  Armingaon  soon  after 
six  on  a  spring  morning,  having  left 
Calcutta  in  the  Darjeeling  Mail  some 
twenty  hours  earlier.  The  carriage, 
by  no  means  spotless  when  we  had 
changed  into  it  at  Parbatipur  the  pre- 
vious evening,  was  now  lined  with  a 
penetrating  dust  that  had  even  man- 
aged to  get  into  a  tightly  screwed  flask 
of  whisky.  I  was  covered  with  a  prodi- 
gal integument  of  sand;  my  throat 
was  dry  and  my  eye-sockets  were 
charred. 

Stepping  on  to  the  platform,  be- 
yond whose  end  lay  the  great  river, 


which  for  twenty  years  had  been  a  re- 
sounding memory  of  my  geography 
lessons,  was  like  drinking  a  very  large 
glass  of  cold  water:  the  dust  in  my 
throat  rapidly  froze  and  took  my 
breath  away.  It  was  delicious.  Two 
shivering  'peons,'  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  local  authorities  to  carry  my 
luggage  over  the  river,  did  not  share 
my  delight;  and  their  chattering  teeth 
successfully  prevented  them  from 
speaking  a  comprehensible  word — not 
that  words  were  necessary,  for  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done:  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cataract  of  my  fellow- 
travelers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  had 
stretched  my  legs  at  some  forgotten 
halt,  and  had  seen,  by  the  faint  and 
flickering  light  of  the  station  arcs, 
their  unhappy  faces,  herded  in  the 
shabby  discomfort  of  third-class  wag- 
ons. Those  faces  were  not  unhappy 
now:  the  intoxication  of  the  morning 
air  had  not  affected  me  alone.  The 
platform  was  crowded  with  little  men 
whose  features  seemed  to  have  been 
carved  out  of  coconuts,  so  precisely 
similar  to  the  shape  of  that  fruit  were 
the  contours  of  their  attractive  heads. 

This  ochre  herd,  whose  mischievous 
and  narrow  eyes  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  life  was  one  long  and  splen- 
did joke,  were  all  dressed  in  maroon 
serge  caftans,  caught  round  the  waist 
with  heavy  leather  belts  whose  buck- 
les were  studded  with  colored  stones. 
Those  of  the  dandies  shone  with  brass 
and  gold  inlay.  Like  all  central  Asiat- 
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ics,  they  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
have  slanting  eyes,  but  in  fact  their 
eyes  are  set  in  sockets  as  horizontal  as 
our  own,  and  it  is  only  the  eyebrows, 
growing  upward  at  an  acute  angle, 
that  have  caused  careless  observers  to 
spread  that  rumor  about  their  features 
which  is  so  generally  believed.  Al- 
mond-eyed they  may  be,  but  the  al- 
monds are  horizontal;  and  most  of 
them,  ravaged  by  malaria,  are  the 
color  of  pale  guineas. 

The  natural  gaiety  of  my  fellow- 
travelers  expressed  itself  in  their 
shoes:  nearly  all  of  them,  in  sharp  con- 
tradiction to  the  Indian  tea-pluckers, 
who  moved  on  bare  feet,  were  shod  in 
variegated  sandals  whose  predomi- 
nant color  was  always  bright  green, 
but  whose  interwoven  straps,  climbing 
like  ivy  around  slim  calves,  boasted  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Some  wore 
thick  stockings  like  footballers;  but  I 
did  not  see  fifteen  of  the  same  pattern. 
All,  without  exception,  carried  enor- 
mous loads  on  their  backs,  and  from 
the  torn  gray  blankets  which  en- 
veloped them  the  handles  of  frying 
pans  and,  at  that  hour,  the  subdued 
faces  of  alarm  clocks  indiscreetly 
peeped.  Some  carried  empty  bird- 
cages. Women  in  striped  skirts  sup- 
ported babies  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  men  bore  their  loads;  and 
moving  amongst  them  all,  and,  by 
contrast,  giants,  were  the  pink  and 
overgrown  English  schoolboys  in  sun- 
helmets,  all  looking  severe.  There 
were  only  six  of  them,  but  they  walked 
as  though  the  crowd  of  little  men  did 
not  exist  at  all. 

What  gave  them  virtue  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  their 
quite  unnecessary  sun-helmets;  for,  as 
the  marshal's  baton  is  his  symbol  of 
authority,  the  'topee'  is  the  outward 


and  visible  sign  of  a  'superior*  civili- 
zation: it  is  almost  a  sacred  banner,  to 
buy  and  to  possess  an  authentic  speci- 
men of  which  sycophantic  Indians 
have  been  known  to  forgo  the  most 
desirable  of  their  pleasures;  for  a  man 
with  a  quite  useless  topee  of  his  own  is 
an  infinitely  greater  and  wiser  person 
than  a  man  who  spends  his  money  on 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  prevent  himself  from 
getting  hookworm.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste. 

From  the  end  of  the  platform  I  saw 
the  great  river  whose  source  lies  on  the 
high  platform  of  Tibet.  It  lay  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below  me,  of  a  pallor  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  sand  which 
separated  me  from  it  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  know  precisely  where  the  two 
converged.  It  was  not  its  size  at  which 
I  stopped  to  gaze,  for  although  it  was 
several  miles  broad,  it  was — because  I 
had  envisaged  it  for  many  years — 
naturally  not  so  impressive  as  I  had 
imagined  it  would  prove  to  be:  what 
bewitched  me  was  the  long  trail  of 
plum-colored  bodies  moving  very  slowly 
across  the  sand. 

The  ground  at  my  feet  fell  away  to 
the  water,  and  by  a  trick  of  perspec- 
tive the  presence  of  men  added  in- 
calculable miles  to  that  short  walk. 
The  sun  on  their  left — for  we  were 
crossing  the  river  from  the  north — had 
just  come  up,  and  now  threw  sable 
shadows  four  times  a  man's  own 
height  on  to  a  ground  that  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  cinema  screen. 
Each  little  body  in  that  landscape  be- 
came an  appendage  of  its  own  un- 
substantial image;  and  in  that  first 
view  I  could  and  did  believe  that  men 
were  walking  on  water  before  my  eyes. 
A  sudden  wind  disturbed  the  pellucid 
calm  of  Bramaputra,  and  I  could  see 
where  the  land  ended;  simultaneously 
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all  hint  of  color  went  from  the  scene 
and  I  became  the  interested  spectator 
of  a  completely  silent  cinematograph 
film  in  three  dimensions.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  plume  of  black  birds  rose  caw- 
ing into  the  sky;  and  the  vision  was 
gone.  I  joined  the  tattered  pilgrims 
who  were  making  for  the  ferry. 


II 


As  I  walked  slowly  towards  the 
huge  boat,  another  and  a  different 
crowd  of  travelers,  drawn  from  the 
two  rear  wagons  of  our  train,  over- 
took me:  silent  and  chilled,  they 
shivered  in  white  cotton  robes  that  af- 
forded them  no  protection  from  either 
the  heat  or  the  cold,  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed.  The  majority  had 
come  from  southern  and  central  dis- 
tricts of  India,  where  they  had  been 
recruited  for  work  in  the  tea-gardens 
which  lay  to  the  northeast  of  us;  and 
their  long  journeys  were  nearly  over. 
Beyond  the  river  an  official  encamp- 
ment was  waiting  to  receive  them  and 
to  give  them  food  and  twenty-four 
hours'  rest,  before  they  were  divided 
up  and  despatched  to  the  estates 
which  needed  them. 

Most  of  them  stopped  to  clean  their 
teeth  in  the  river  before  going  on 
board;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  clas- 
sify and  isolate  the  individually  ho- 
mogeneous groups.  Almost  the  whole 
map  of  India  was  covered  by  those 
widely  different  faces,  which  roamed 
from  the  austere  and  classical  Hindu 
features  of  sepia  northerners  to  the 
hot  chocolate  faces  of  southern  Tamils 
which  had  been  poured  from  flat  and 
clumsy  moulds.  But  all  the  predomi- 
nant characteristics  were  not  confined 
to  India:  I  saw  Bantu  noses  beneath 
Chinese  eyes,   Burmese  smiles,   shy 


Nepalese  grins,  and,  once,  the  golden 
glory  of  austere  Javanese  perfection. 
In  what  manner  they  had  all  become 
Indian  and  were  now  brought  to- 
gether on  the  banks  of  the  Bramapu- 
tra  was  a  nomadic  mystery  whose  key 
lay  somewhere  in  an  early  chapter  of 
the  unwritten  history  of  human  mi- 
gration. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  by  means 
of  their  various  physiques  that  these 
grouped  wanderers  could  be  identified, 
for  their  characteristics  were  even 
more  apparent  to  a  casual  observer, 
and  the  frontier  between  thrift  and 
recklessness,  rather  than  between  riches 
and  poverty,  was  drawn  by  the  adorn- 
ment standards  of  the  women  and  lit- 
tle girls. 

Many  groups  wore  no  jewelry  at 
all,  although  nearly  all  the  bodies 
that  were  stooping  over  the  river  had 
been  prepared  for  carrying  it,  and, 
doubtless,  had  once  done  so.  Ears 
were  pierced,  and  into  the  stretched 
lobes  of  the  poverty-stricken,  rolls  of 
paper  had  been  inserted,  whereas 
those  of  the  more  fortunate  carried 
heavy  pieces  of  carved  gold  that 
looked  like  sections  cut  from  the  com- 
plicated necklace  of  an  idol.  When  the 
ears  had  been  loaded  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  the  burden  was  transferred 
to  the  ankles,  around  which  heavy 
gyves  of  silver  and  gold,  all  of  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  workmanship,  had 
been  welded.  The  right  leg  of  one 
woman  at  whom  I  stared  was  like  a 
quoit-pin  on  which  a  champion  had 
played:  it  was  encased  in  metal  to 
within  an  inch  of  her  knee,  and  she 
had  already  made  a  creditable  start 
towards  covering  the  other  leg;  but 
when  she  moved,  her  sound  was  like 
that  of  a  marching  robot,  metallic  and 
unmelodious.  Where  the  world  depres- 
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sion  was  most  noticeable  was  in  the 
number  of  pierced  nostrils  from  which 
a  jewel  had  gone. 

I  stood  for  some  time  staring  at 
these  fascinating  people,  whose  shy 
and  jocund  smiles  more  than  compen- 
sated me  for  the  very  proper  disgust 
which  I  inspired  in  those  of  my  com- 
panions who  were  standing  on  the 
deck  above  my  head.  It  was  not  only 
that  I  was  hatless  in  the  morning 
breeze,  believing  that  it  was  wise  to 
sacrifice  the  pompous  ritual  of  prestige 
to  that  transient  benediction,  but  I 
was  chewing  betel  leaf,  and  had  a 
tongue  the  color  of  red  flannel.  I  went 
on  board,  and,  when  I  had  made  my 
way  through  the  crowd  that  surged  in 
the  gloom  of  the  lower  deck,  climbed 
the  stairs  to  that  portion  of  the  ship 
which  was  reserved  for  first-class  pas- 
sengers. 

I  now  became  acutely  aware  that 
I  was  a  pariah.  A  desiccated  Eng- 
lishwoman handed  me  a  tract  extolling 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  church,  and 
she  assured  me  that  in  the  impeccable 
arms  of  Rome  I  should  find  comfort. 
But  it  was  not  comfort  that  I  wanted; 
it  was  two  fried  eggs  and  a  large  pot  of 
tea. 

The  Mohammedan  restaurant  keeper, 
who  wore  a  black  alpaca  frock-coat 
buttoned  tightly  from  his  neck  to  his 
knees  and  looked  more  like  Oswald 
Mosley  than  anything  else,  sent  three 
servants  to  wait  on  me;  but  in  spite  of 
their  attentions  I  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  delicious  breakfasts  I  have  ever 
eaten. 

Its  pleasure  was  marred  only  by  the 
shrill  chatter  of  a  half-caste  family, 
who,  like  my  compatriots,  spoke  al- 
most entirely  in  that  imbecile  Volapuk 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Hollywood 
and  whose  seductive  co-educational 


schools  litter  every  city  of  the  world. 
The  deck  on  which  we  all  sat  was  not 
unlike  the  playground  of  a  secondary 
school,  an  illusion  due  both  to  the  con- 
versation and  antics  of  my  adult  fel- 
lows, one  of  whom  was  making  paper 
darts  out  of  napkins,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enormous  silver  shield 
nailed  on  to  a  bed  of  teak,  which  six  of 
them  were  taking  home.  Painted  across 
the  foot  of  this  plaque  in  bright  yellow 
letters  of  no  reputable  font  were  the 
words  Si  Vis  Pacem  Para  Bellum; 
from  which  I  deduced  that  it  was  a 
rifle-shooting  trophy.  I  was  not  wrong. 
Such  monstrosities  had  broken  out  on 
the  walls  of  my  own  school,  and  they, 
too,  had  been  adorned  with  the  fal- 
lacious motto  in  which  these  profes- 
sional cherubim  still  managed  to  take 
pride. 

My  request  that  one  of  them 
should  pass  me  the  marmalade  was 
ignored:  I  had  been  'sent  to  Coven- 
try/ 

III 

As  I  was  finishing  my  breakfast,  a 
powerful  tug,  lashed  to  our  port  side, 
moved  us  away  from  the  wooden  jetty; 
and  we  headed  upstream.  I  took  my 
tea  and  sat  in  a  chaise  longue,  my  face 
turned  to  the  sun,  which  was  already 
appreciably  hotter.  The  mist  was 
clearing  rapidly;  it  moved  like  flat  lay- 
ers of  steam  being  peeled  off  the  sun's 
surface  rather  than  by  making  an  in- 
visible disappearance  governed  by  no 
apparent  process  or  agent;  for  it  was 
possible  to  see  a  layer  move  gently  at 
first  like  a  curling  scroll,  flicker  in  torn 
wisps,  and  finally  dissolve  hurriedly. 
Behind  one  layer  other  coatings  still 
lay  between  sun  and  water,  less  thick 
each  time  and  always  at  an  increasing 
distance  from  my  chair.  The  sunlight 
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was  narcotic,  and  as  I  sat  gazing  at 
that  twisting  river,  each  of  whose 
curves  was  of  so  wide  a  circumference 
as  to  seem  straight,  I  could  have  slept 
happily,  had  it  not  be^n  for  the  excit- 
ing hum  which  rose  at  me  from  the 
lower  deck. 

I  went  downstairs  to  investigate.  In 
the  gloom  of  a  space  no  bigger  than 
that  which  was  reserved  for  first-class 
passengers,  the  crowds  were  swaying 
in  waves,  first  one  way  and  then  an- 
other, like  the  legs  of  a  millipede,  so 
that  at  length  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  they  had  been  drilled  and  were 
now  responding  to  the  sounds  of  an 
orchestra  which,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, was  both  inaudible  and  invis- 
ible. True,  someone  whom  I  could  not 
see  was  playing  a  drum  with  his  fists, 
but  its  rhythm  had  no  relation  to  the 
movement  of  the  crowd.  At  the  foot  of 
my  stairs  a  number  of  brown  manikins 
were  playing  dice,  and  although  they 
were  entirely  oblivious  of  the  crowds 
around  them,  they  too  were  pulsating 
in  time  with  the  others,  so  that  I  could 
imagine  them  all  to  be  a  crowd  of 


ghosts  suddenly  made  manifest  below 
my  feet.  In  the  hope  that  I  should  be- 
come aware  of  the  inaudible  sound,  I 
waited,  but  my  ears  were  not  attuned 
to  its  pitch:  I  could  only  hear  the 
thumping  of  the  tug's  reciprocating 
engines  as  we  moved,  almost  crab- 
wise,  across  the  swift  Bramaputra. 

I  did  not  go  on  deck  again,  but  when 
we  reached  the  far  side,  and  were 
moored  immediately  below  the  railway 
station  of  Pandu,  I  mingled  with  the 
crowd  and  was  swept  ashore.  A  smart 
American  car  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  station-yard,  sent  by  a  kindly 
Englishman  who  guessed  that  even  my 
domineering  wish  to  travel  was  not  al- 
ways proof  against  the  dingy  opulence 
of  Indian  trains.  Before  climbing  into 
it,  I  turned  to  look  once  at  the  far  side 
of  the  river.  It  did  not  exist,  for  a  wind 
from  China  had  blown  up  dark  banks 
of  cloud  which  now  concealed  it.  It 
seemed  very  remote.  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  had  someone  then  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  river  we  had  just 
crossed  was  not  the  Bramaputra  at  all, 
but  was  called  Styx. 


Cricket  in  the  Colonies 

A  minor  point,  which  many  may  consider  a  very  major  one,  is  that 
the  handing  back  without  reference  to  the  resident  population  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  English  principles  of  equity.  .  .  .  But  we  do 
not  really  know  native  opinion.  After  some  careful  propaganda  it  would 
appear  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  taking  a  referendum  throughout  the 
country  after  making  sure  that  it  would  go,  overwhelmingly,  in 
England's  favor. 

— From  the  Uganda  Guardian,  Uganda 
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CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM  AND 

W.  H.  Hudson 

OHORTLY  before  his  death  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  spring  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame Graham  paid  a  last  visit 
to  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  prairies 
over  which  he  had  ridden  as  a  'gaucho' 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  During 
that  journey  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  birthplace  of  W.  H.  Hudson,  the 
'House  of  the  Twenty-Five  Ombu 
Trees.'  Hudson  and  Graham  had 
been  warm  friends  for  many  years, 
and  in  dedicating  one  of  his  books  to 
him,  the  older  man  had  said  of  the 
younger: — 

To  my  Friend, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 
(' Singularissimo  escritor  ingles') 
Who  has  lived  with  and  knows 
even  to  the  marrow,  as  they 
would  themselves  say,  the  horse- 
men of  the  Pampas  and  who 
alone  of  European  writers  has 
rendered  something  of  the  Van- 
ishing Color  of  that  remote  life. 

For  Graham,  who  admired  Hudson 
and  his  books  enormously,  this  must 
have  been  a  moving  tribute,  but  few 
indeed  who  have  read  The  Conquest 
of  New  Granada  will  think  it  an  ex- 
travagant one. 

Graham's  visit  to  Hudson's  birth- 
place was  described  by  his  com- 
panion, Dr.  Fernando  Pozzo,  in  the 
Nation  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  his  article 
Dr.  Pozzo  included  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  letter  which  Graham 
dictated  to  his  friend  Morley  Roberts 
during  the  visit.  There  appears  below 
a  translation  of  Pozzo's  article,  to- 


gether with  the  original  text  of  the 
letter,  which  ftfr.  Roberts  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  us.  Of  the  Spanish 
words  in  it,  cbacra  means  an  Indian 
hut,  mestizo  a  horse  of  no  blood  or 
breeding,  and  arroyo  a  river  or  stream. 

Of  course  one  of  the  items  in  the  pro- 
gram we  had  arranged  for  entertaining 
Don  Roberto  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 
was  a  visit  to  the  'Twenty  Five  Ombu 
Trees,'  the  house  where,  in  1841,  William 
Henry  Hudson  was  born.  And  we  had 
planned  to  do  so  in  the  company  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  believing  that  in  this 
way  we  should  be  showing  a  greater  appre- 
ciation for  our  illustrious  guest. 

Everything  was  agreed  upon,  including 
a  native  luncheon  in  one  of  the  near-by 
ranches,  and  all  had  been  discussed  with 
him,  although  without  as  yet  setting  the 
date;  but  on  the  morning  of  Carnival 
Sunday  Don  Roberto  made  known  to  me 
his  desire  to  go  to  see  the  house  that  very 
evening,  and  alone.  I  understood  that  it 
would  be  more  interesting  for  him  that 
way,  and  at  four  o'clock  left  for  the  place. 
It  was  neither  very  warm  nor  very  sunny 
(the  sun  was  covered  up  and  hidden  by 
great  clouds,  which  threatened  rain). 

On  our  arrival  we  were  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  good  natives  who  live  on 
the  ranch.  They  bade  us  enter  the  house  so 
that  Don  Roberto  might  go  over  it.  This 
he  did  with  that  attention  for  detail  of 
which  he  was  master,  without  letting  any- 
thing escape  his  eyes,  and  we  made  a 
special  inspection  of  the  room  in  which 
William  slept,  where  his  sister  used  to  keep 
a  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  and  which 
today  is  the  kitchen  of  the  ranch.  This 
room  is  kept  just  as  it  was;  but  it  is  surely 
very  much  battered  by  the  action  of  time. 

There,  on  a  rustic  table,  we  examined 
the  maps  of  the  ancient  district  of  Quilmes, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  one  of  1839 
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and  another  of  1875,  and  read  some 
passages  of  Hudson  in  which  he  makes 
reference  to  his  house. 

Don  Roberto  was  filled  with  emotion, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  to  send  from  there, 
on  any  kind  of  paper,  a  letter  to  Morley 
Roberts,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
biographer  of  the  author  of  El  Ombu. 
It  was  a  truly  moving  scene.  The  dark 
kitchen,  its  only  light  coming  from  a  little 
window,  and  the  hidalgo  >  with  his  well- 
kept  white  beard  and  his  hat  set  on  his 
head  in  a  meditative  attitude,  seated  on 
a  rustic  chair.  I  watched  him,  guessing 
at  his  thoughts.  But  suddenly  he  rose 
and,  throwing  his  hat  on  the  table  with  a 
gallant  and  careless  gesture,  passed  his 
hand  through  his  locks  and  began  to  dic- 
tate in  English  the  letter  which  I  have 
translated  below.  He  dictated  with  great 
feeling  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  without 
hesitation,  and  he  would  walk  from  time 
to  time  and  look  through  the  door  and 
window  without  interrupting  his  dicta- 
tion:— 

The  House  of 

the  Twenty  Five  Ombus, 
February  28. 

My  dear  Morley: 

I  have  made  many  pilgrimages  in 
my  life,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  de 
Compostella  and  other  places  well 
known  to  the  whole  world. 

I  have  never  been  more  impressed 
at  any  of  these  places  than  I  am  in 
this  humble  rancbo  with  its  wooden 
roof,  its  brick  floors,  its  primitive 
doors  and  its  air  of  aloofness  from 
everything  modern  (gracias  a  Dios). 

It  can  have  altered  little  since  our 
great  and  beloved  friend  passed  his 
boyhood  here.  The  same  tall  thistles 
grow  in  the  plain  that  flows  all  about 
the  house,  just  as  the  sea  flows  about 
an  atoll  in  the  Pacific,  almost  as  if  it 
were  lapping  at  the  foundations  of 
the  house. 

The  same  flocks  of  birds,  tijcrctas% 
viuditasy    bien-te-txosy    and    borneros 


still  haunt  the  trees  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  deserted  cbacra. 

The  same  stream,  the  same  rivulet 
of  which  he  writes  in  El  Ombu,  still 
runs  between  the  house  and  the 
Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Little,  I  think,  has  altered.  Nature, 
of  course,  is  resuming  her  sway;  but 
three  remain  of  the  twenty-five 
ombus. 

All  the  plants  that  Hudson  loved, 
fennel,  evening  primrose  and  the  rest 
are  here  to  mourn  him. 

There  is  a  chestnut  horse,  unfor- 
tunately a  mestizo,  tied  to  a  post  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  is,  I  think,  wait- 
ing for  Hudson  to  throw  a  sheepskin 
on  its  back  and  ride  down  to  the  ar- 
royo  to  water  it.  You  will  understand; 
you  are  of  the  few  who  will  under- 
stand in  the  way  that  the  villagers 
in  Cornwall  understood  when  they 
cut  upon  the  stone  'W.  H.  Hudson 
used  to  sit  here.' 

We  knew,  appreciated  and  loved 
him  and  I  have  breathed  your  saluta- 
tions to  his  spirit  silently. 
Yours  affect., 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 

P.S.  The  man  who  brought  me  here 
is  Dr.  Fernando  Pozzo,  of  Quilmes, 
the  greatest  lover  and  prophet  of 
Hudson  in  the  New  World.  By  his 
kindness  and  that  of  his  wife  I  have 
been  able  to  make  the  pilgrimage. 

In  a  later  letter,  to  Edward  Gar- 
nett,  dictated  from  his  death  bed, 
Graham  repeated  his  description,  and 
added: — 

I  sat  down  at  a  little  table  on  the 
brick  floor  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Morley  Roberts  as  being  Hudson's 
oldest  friend.  ...  If  he  does  not 
publish  it,  ask  him  to  let  you  see  it. 
I  was  never  more  impressed  by  any- 
thing, and  when  I  sat  writing  in  that 
little  room  and  thought  that  from 
such  unlikely  surroundings  so  great 
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a  genius  had  arisen,  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting,  there  was  a  chest- 
nut horse  tied  to  the  posts  of  the 
house.  .  .  .  We  sail  for  home  on  the 
26th  in  the  Almeda  Star. 

That  ship  bore  back  to  England 
Graham's  corpse. 

_      Thomas  Mann  Speaks 

JL\)R  many  months  after  Hitler's  ad- 
vent to  power,  Thomas  Mann,  in  his 
voluntary  Swiss  exile,  maintained  a 
stony  silence.  At  a  time  when  many 
men  felt  obliged,  sometimes  against 
their  nature,  to  protest  against  what 
was  happening  in  Germany,  Mann's 
silence  seemed  difficult  to  explain.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  explanation 
might  lie  in  the  fact  that,  although  he 
belongs  to  the  world,  he  is  also  a  Ger- 
man writer  whose  roots  go  deep  down 
into  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  But 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  work  re- 
alized that  he  was  bound  to  abhor 
everything  that  the  Germany  of  today 
holds  in  esteem,  and  that,  as  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  representatives  of 
universal  humanism,  he  could  not  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  take  his  stand  against 
the  Nazi  ideals. 

Recently  the  expected  declaration 
came.  As  the  result  of  a  discussion  in 
the  Swiss  newspaper  the  Neue  Zurcber 
Zeitung  Thomas  Mann  made  his  posi- 
tion clear  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
when  he  said:  'The  deep  conviction 
that  nothing  good  for  Germany  or  the 
world  can  come  out  of  the  present 
German  regime  has  made  me  avoid 
the  country  in  whose  spiritual  tradi- 
tion I  am  more  deeply  rooted  than  are 
those  who  for  three  years  have  been 
trying  to  find  courage  enough  to  de- 
clare before  the  world  that  I  am  not  a 
German.'  This  declaration  was  re- 
newed and  reemphasized  in  a  short 


speech  which  Mann  delivered  to  the 
convention  of  the  Society  for  Intellec- 
tual Cooperation  held  in  Budapest  a 
few  weeks  ago.  We  are  here  publishing 
our  translation  of  this  speech  as  Mann 
belatedly  reconstructed  it  for  the 
Pester  Lloyd: — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen! 

The  English  speech  to  which  we  have 
all  just  listened  with  pleasure  and  profit 
carries  with  it  a  special  satisfaction  for  me 
personally  insofar  as  it  softens  somewhat 
the  unreasonable  demand  which  I  make  of 
you  in  using  my  own  language.  I  do  this 
not  merely  to  enrich  the  linguistic  gamut 
of  our  discussion — there  is  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  reason.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking 
neither  in  irony  nor  in  pathos  that  I,  a 
German,  should,  in  the  German  language, 
make  the  confession  for  which  I  have 
taken  the  floor:  the  confession  of  my  con- 
viction that  Christianity  and  Mediterra- 
nean Antiquity  are  and  will  remain  the  two 
pillars  of  occidental  morality.  The  convic- 
tion, moreover,  that  whatsoever  nation 
should  decide  to  renounce  and  deny  one  of 
these  pillars  (for  one  cannot  be  renounced 
without  giving  up  the  other) — that  nation 
would  cut  itself  off  from  the  cultural  and 
moral  community  of  European  nations.  It 
is  this  conviction,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
which,  as  a  German,  I  purposely  express 
in  the  German  language.  On  our  member- 
ship list  my  name  is  followed  by  the  word 
Allemagne— Germany.  Beyond  doubt  this 
refers  to  the  Germany  which  professes 
this  truth  and  holds  to  it,  and  for  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  speak  here. 

The  concept  of  humanism  includes  these 
two  decisive  and  integral  experiences  of 
European  man.  This  means  that  this  con- 
cept must  not  be  taken  in  too  philological 
a  sense,  as  too  much  a  matter  of  scholarli- 
ness  and  learning.  I  think  of  my  own  life, 
my  own  childhood,  which  I  spent  in  a 
trading  city  of  northern  Germany,  where 
little  was  known  and  understood  of  hu- 
manism, and  I  remember  an  old  volume 
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which  stood  in  my  parents'  bookcase  and 
which  dealt  with  Grseco-Roman  mythol- 
ogy. This  book  was  my  favorite  childhood 
reading.  I  knew  by  heart  whole  pages  of 
the  German  hexameter  translations  from 
Homer  and  Vergil  which  it  contained.  I 
could  rattle  off  the  love  affairs  and  battles 
of  Zeus,  and  my  passionate  preoccupation 
with  the  Olympians  and  their  proteges  on 
earth  took  the  place  of  the  Wild  West 
stories  which  were  preferred  by  my  more 
robust  contemporaries. 

I  did  not  know  that  what  I  did  and 
what  delighted  me  was  humanism,  but  be- 
yond doubt  it  expressed  a  tendency  of  my 
character,  a  predilection  which  gained 
manifest  form  during  my  later  life,  in  my 
work  as  a  writer.  It  is  not  that  I  became  a 
humanist  in  the  narrower  and  more 
learned  sense.  The  school  I  attended 
taught  Latin  but  not  Greek.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  does  not  mean  much. 
Schiller  did  not  know  Greek,  yet  in  his 
poems  he  conjured  up  the  whole  magic  of 
the  Greek  world  with  the  most  vivid  in- 
tuition and  intimacy.  Frederic  the  Great 
read  the  old  writers  in  French  transla- 
tions, since  French  happened  to  be  the 
language  in  which  his  intellectual  life  was 
led. 

Once  again:  humanism  is  not  mere  phil- 
ology. Today  it  is  especially  advisable, 
indeed  needful,  to  define  it  differently. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  and  most  simply  con- 
ceived of  as  the  opposite  of  fanaticism  as 
such.  It  is  nothing  scholastic  and  has 
no  immediate  contact  with  learnedness. 
Rather,  humanism  is  an  attitude >  a  spirit- 
ual constitution,  a  human  mood  having  for 
its  object  justice,  freedom,  knowledge, 
tolerance,  mildness  and  serenity;  also 
doubt — not  for  its  own  sake  but  as  a  seek- 


ing after  truth,  a  loving  care  for  it,  stand- 
ing higher  than  any  arrogance  of  truth- 
owners.  Such  an  attitude  and  mood  is 
rightly  called '  humanism '  because  it  is  the 
spiritual  attitude  par  excellence^  the  atti- 
tude of  the  spirit>  borne  up  by  pride  over 
the  spirit  of  man  and  directed  toward  that 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  rest  of 
creation,  which  brings  him  much  sorrow 
but  also  the  highest  joy — sorrow  and  joy 
that  have  found  great  and  lovable  adher- 
ents who  were  ready  heroically  to  back 
the  honor  of  man's  spirit,  and  to  bear  wit- 
ness for  it  unto  death. 

Perhaps,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  may 
desire  that  there  were  apparent  in  the 
world  today  more  of  this  heroic  prepared- 
ness than  actually  seems  still  to  exist. 
What  is  needed  today  is  a  militant  human- 
ism, full  of  the  realization  that  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom,  of  tolerance  and  of  doubt 
must  not  allow  itself  to  be  exploited  and 
run  down  by  a  fanaticism  which  is  without 
shame  and  without  doubt;  full  of  the  reali- 
zation that  has  not  merely  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  defend  itself.  Europe  is  a  con- 
cept closely  and  inseparably  linked  with 
the  humanistic  idea.  Europe  will  exist  only 
if  humanism  discovers  its  virility  and  acts 
according  to  the  recognition  that  freedom 
must  not  become  a  blank  check  for  its  own 
enemies  and  murderers. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  I  was  eager  to 
say,  and  what  to  say  in  this  hour  and  in 
this  place  seemed  to  me  important.  In 
speaking  of  humanism  we  speak  of  Eu- 
rope's foundation,  its  spiritual  conditions 
of  life.  That  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  alliance  which,  with 
masculine  determination,  the  inherent 
goodness  of  all  humanism  must  conclude 
in  order  that  Europe  may  live. 
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America  is  Waking  Up 

H AROLD  J.  LASKI  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's leading  scholars,  and  one  of  her 
most  brilliant  political  commentators. 
Professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  author  of  numer- 
ous books,  and  a  prolific  contributor 
to  liberal  and  Left  wing  journals,  he 
has  done  as  much  as  any  Englishman 
living  to  formulate  and  clarify  the 
ideas  and  the  goals  of  present-day 
British  socialism.  A  short  time  ago  he 
paid  one  of  his  periodic  visits  to  the 
United  States,  lecturing  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  and  ob- 
serving, with-his  keen  eyes,  the  politi- 
cal scene  these  pre-election  days  pre- 
sent. Upon  his  return  to  London  he 
contributed  the  following  article  to 
the  Daily  Herald,  the  Labor  Party's 
daily  newspaper: — 

America  remains,  after  Soviet  Russia, 
the  most  exhilarating  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  whirlpool  of  ideas.  It  has  a 
receptivity  to  experiment,  a  passion  for 
discussion,  the  intensity  of  which  is  lit- 
erally bewildering.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
say  in  what  direction  it  is  moving  with 
any  certitude.  But  that  its  pattern  of  life 
is  changing  at  a  speed  greater  than  at  any 
previous  period  is,  I  think,  equally  un- 
deniable. 

The  crisis  has  left  changes  of  profound 
significance.  The  traditional  belief  in  the 
leadership  of  business  men  has  been  rudely 
shaken.  The  conservatism  of  the  uni- 
versities has  been  greatly  modified;  even 
at  places  like  Harvard  and  Yale  intellec- 
tual leadership  is  in  the  hands  of '  radical ' 
undergraduates.  The  emphatic  note  of  all 
significant  American  literature  is  one  of 
protest;  there  is  not  today  in  American 


letters  a  single  figure  of  any  real  impor- 
tance on  the  conservative  side.  There  is  an 
awakening  of  labor  to  political  conscious- 
ness, slow,  indeed,  but  in  a  new  way 
profound.  There  is  even  a  good  deal  of 
heart-searching  among  the  religious  denom- 
inations; the  emergence  of  radical  theo- 
logians like  Professor  Niebuhr  and  Profes- 
sor Harry  Ward  is  as  important  as  the  wide 
respect  in  which  they  are  held.  There  is  a 
new  zest  among  the  younger  generation 
for  public  service;  Government  work  as  an 
official  has  a  new  prestige  value.  There  is  a 
new  sense  of  the  State,  a  recognition  that 
the  old  way  of  laissez-faire  is  decisively 
over. 

One  constantly  has  the  impression  in 
the  United  States  that  its  temper  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  that  of  France  in  the 
generation  before  1789.  Doubt  of  all  ac- 
cepted values,  eager  exploration  of  nov- 
elty, a  general  atmosphere  of  insecurity, 
the  widespread  sense  that  great  events 
are  in  the  making — these  are  universal. 
Something  new  is  being  made.  The  one 
thing  we  do  not  know  is  the  nature  of  the 
new  thing. 

We  do  not  know  because,  above  all, 
those  in  America  who  have  learned  least 
from  the  crisis  are  its  business  men  and 
the  corporation  lawyers  who  are  their 
dependents.  They  are  the  Bourbons  of 
contemporary  America.  Frightened  out  of 
their  wits  in  1933,  now  that  profits  are 
being  earned  again,  their  one  anxiety  is 
the  repression  of  disturbing  ideas.  They 
are  terrified  even  by  the  mild  liberalism 
of  the  President.  They  are  angry  at  any 
hint  of  radicalism  from  a  university 
teacher.  They  even  believe  that  the  New 
Deal  is,  as  one  eminent  professor  put  it, 
ten  out  of  the  twelve  points  of  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  They  have  no  program 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  new  time. 
They  hate  the  trade  unions.  The  militancy 
of  the  farmer  disturbs  them  greatly.  One 
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sound  thing  in  America  seems  to  them 
the  immovable  conservatism  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They  are  beginning  to  find 
democracy  a  very  dubious  inheritance 
now  that  democracy  is  beginning  to  think 
in  economic  terms. 

The  intellectuals,  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ers outside  the  old  craft  trade  unions,  the 
bulk  of  youth,  a  growing  section  of  the 
professional  classes,  not  least  of  them  the 
teachers,  are  aware  that  liberal  America, 
the  fabled  land  of  opportunity,  is  in  grave 
danger  if  big  business  regains  its  power. 
The  great  farming  interest  has  revived  its 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  sun;  if  its  outlook 
is,  largely,  that  of  the  Russian  kulak,  at 
least  it  is  no  longer  prepared  for  sub- 
servience to  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  great  increase 
in  a  steadfast  adherence  to  Left  opinion. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  interest  in  Left 
opinion,  a  more  constant  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  thinking,  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Left  is  going 
to  win.  Big  business  in  America  is  very 
conscious  of  its  power.  It  is  more  willing 
than  any  similar  class  in  Europe  to  ex- 
haust all  its  energy  and  its  ingenuity  to 
maintain  it.  Its  latent  Fascist  temper  is 
intense;  and  the  vast  army  of  unemployed 
is  a  fertile  soil  for  Fascist  ideas.  Big  busi- 
ness will  propagandize  without  limit.  It 
will  use  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  the  per- 
vasive anti-Semitism,  the  unexplored,  and 
largely  ignorant,  fears  of  Russia,  its 
power  to  corrupt  state  and  municipal 
government  and  the  lower  courts  of  law 
to  have  its  way.  The  Left  will  have  to 
learn  something  of  the  relentless  ability 
never  to  relax  that  the  Right  displays  if 
it  is  to  make  its  due  impression  on  be- 
wildered America.  For  though  dissatisfac- 
tion is  widespread,  it  has  not  yet  found  its 
appropriate  ideology;  the  fight  to  utilize 
this  dissatisfaction  is  the  great  struggle  of 
the  immediate  years. 

And  in  the  America  of  a  half-hundred 
nationalities,  a  press  in  which  the  in- 
fluence  of  Hearst  is  vital,  in  which  the  cul- 


tural lag  is  immense,  in  which,  also,  the 
disrespect  for  all  political  institutions  save 
the  Supreme  Court  grows,  for  progressive 
ideas  to  conquer  means  an  immense  effort. 
The  appeal  of  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  the 
'raucous  voices,'  Dr.  Townsend,  Father 
Coughlin,  and  a  score  of  lesser  men,  to  the 
angry,  the  disappointed,  the  half-educated 
is  an  important  one.  Their  link  with  big 
business  is  no  more  apparent  to  the  multi- 
tude in  America  than  was  Hitler's  to  big 
business  in  Germany,  or  Mussolini's  in 
Italy.  The  inability  of  the  craft  unions  to 
see,  as  John  Lewis  of  the  Miners  has  come 
to  see,  that  the  future  lies  in  organizing 
the  semi-skilled,  and  in  founding  a  Labor 
Party,  gives  the  forces  of  American  reac- 
tion a  vital  advantage.  The  Left  could 
win  if  they  could  organize  the  forces  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  they 
realize  how  important  is  their  unification 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

Notable,  too,  is  the  growing  isolationism 
of  America,  the  more  notable  since  the 
President  is  more  sympathetic  in  under- 
standing of  Europe  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  a  generation.  But  we  are  paying 
a  heavy  price  for  our  weakness  in  Man- 
churia, our  failure  to  use  the  League  as  it 
might  have  been  used  to  protect  Abys- 
sinia. Americans  increasingly  believe  that 
Europe's  interest  in  them  is  purely  selfish. 
They  are  appalled  at  its  inability  to  put 
its  house  in  order. 

More,  almost,  than  anything  else,  they 
want  ways  and  means  to  avoid  being  in- 
volved in  our  quarrels  as  in  191 7.  And  a 
vital  factor  in  that  attitude  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  'National'  Government. 
And  that  at  a  period  when,  naturally 
enough,  her  own  preoccupation  with  her- 
self is,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
problems,  profound.  It  is  realized  that  the 
old  equilibrium  has  gone;  the  price  of 
searching  for  the  new  is,  on  any  showing, 
heavy. 

It  is  not  really  a  matter  for  wonder  if  an 
America  gravely  stricken  is  hurt  and 
angry  at  Europe's  inability  to  understand 
her.  I  take  one  instance  only:  the  handling 
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of  the  debt  problem  by  Mr.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain. The  cold  contempt  for  America 
his  utterances  on  that  issue  contained  will 
take  long  to  repair.  America  is  sensitive 
and  proud.  To  win  her  friendship  needs  a 
sympathy  and  an  understanding  of  which 
men  devoid,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
imagination  are  incapable. 

There  is  a  new  America  in  the  making, 
even  though  its  contours  are  undeter- 
mined. If  liberal  America  triumphs,  it  will 
make  a  new  and  fundamental  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  civilization;  for  the 
elements  are  there  of  a  great  renaissance 
of  the  human  spirit.  But  its  victory  has 
still  to  be  won,  while  its  defeat  might 
open  a  grim  and  ugly  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Faulkner,  Soldati  and  America 

GlORGIO  LOVATI,  the  literary 
critic  of  the  Italian  6migr6  newspaper 
Giustizia  e  Liberti,  gives  his  opinion  of 
Hemingway,  Dos  Passos  and  Faulk- 
ner, and  concludes  with  a  review  of  a 
new  book  about  us: — 

Geographically  speaking  the  United 
States  belongs  to  an  autonomous  con- 
tinent completely  separate  from  that  of 
Europe.  In  economic  and  political  matters 
also  the  United  States  and  Europe  are 
utterly  different;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  literature,  nor  altogether  so  in  their 
everyday  life.  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan 
or  Africa — all  these  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  separate  continents,  with  their  own 
physical  and  moral  attributes;  only  Amer- 
ica has  succeeded  in  grafting  herself  and 
all  her  characteristic  qualities  onto  the 
literary  life  of  Europe.  In  the  past  century 
American  letters  have  had  some  first  class 
authors,  such  as  the  novelist  Hawthorne 
(author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter),  Melville, 
and  others.  But  all  of  them  were  the  direct 
heirs  of  the  English  literary  tradition. 

All  this,  one  would  say,  is  of  the  past; 
what  of  today  ?  Today,  when  America  is 
striving  more  and  more  to  free  herself 


from  the  old  and  outworn  European  tradi- 
tion, when  she  has  succeeded  in  winning 
a  Nobel  prize  and  has  won  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  not  only  for  Sinclair  Lewis, 
but  for  a  number  of  other  young  authors, 
such  as  Hemingway,  Dos  Passos  and 
Faulkner?  Matters  stand  today  much  as 
they  did  twenty,  forty  and  even  sixty 
years  ago.  Hemingway  is  a  talented 
writer,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  work 
contains  nothing  particularly  original. 
The  type  of  American  who,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  over-mechanized  New 
York  life  and  equally  repelled  by  money 
making,  seeks  an  antidote  in  the  less 
highly  developed  countries  of  Europe, 
there  to  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  peaceful  revolutionary  (or,  if 
you  prefer,  an  intellectual  anarchist),  this 
type  has  certainly  become  classic.  Hem- 
ingway represents  this  in  literature;  he 
sees  the  horror  of  American  metropolitan 
life;  but  his  protest  is  limited  to  exalting 
Spanish  bull  fights  and  to  depicting  ele- 
mentary passions  of  the  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana  brand. 

The  case  of  John  Dos  Passos  is  more 
complicated.  Like  the  better  part  of 
American  writers  he,  too,  is  a  rebel,  an 
objector,  who  cannot  accept  American 
society  today.  Moulded  by  the  influence 
of  the  post-War  moral  upheaval,  he  has 
been  gradually  verging  more  and  more 
toward  Communism.  Having  been  trans- 
lated into  Russian  and  German,  he  is  now 
considered  by  many  a  great  writer  and 
innovator.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  Dos  Passos  and  of  his 
successful  renditions  of  the  chaotic  and  in- 
human New  York  life,  we  must  neverthe- 
less observe  that  his  adherence  to  Marx- 
ism is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  a 
great  novelist  of  him.  Dos  Passos'  novels, 
seen  at  close  range,  are  of  that  purely 
naturalistic  stamp  which  is  destined  to 
evoke  enthusiastic  cries  of  'socialist  real- 
ism, and  romantic  revolutionary.'  What 
actually  is  lacking  is  originality.  Dos 
Passos'  only  innovation  is  the  application 
of  the  moving  picture  technique  to  the 
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novel.  Instead  of  a  long-drawn-out  nar- 
rative we  have  a  choppy  rhythm,  a  series 
of  brief  and  constantly  interrupted  shots 
which  invest  his  events  with  a  sense  of  the 
present  and  with  the  feverish  rhythm  of 
American  life.  If  applied  with  some  mod- 
eration, this  method  at  first  proves  strik- 
ing and  interesting,  but  repeated  and 
exaggerated  it  becomes  tiring  and  mechan- 
ical. Thus  after  five  or  six  books  John  Dos 
Passos  seems  to  be,  instead  of  an  innova- 
tor, the  successor  of  European  revolu- 
tionary realism,  of  the  French  naturalists, 
of  Gorki,  the  Soviet  writers  and  even  the 
post- War  German  novelists. 

Not  so  Faulkner.  Here,  indeed,  we  find 
a  truly  personal  note,  an  uncommonly 
poetic  and  evocative  talent,  together  with 
a  non-dogmatic  but  profoundly  felt  accent 
of  revolt  against  a  civilization  whose  ex- 
cesses tend  to  reduce  the  human  element 
if  not  to  abolish  it  altogether.  Faulkner  is 
not  a  realist  of  the  Sinclair  Lewis  type; 
he  does  not  attempt  to  portray  his  charac- 
ters faithfully  down  to  the  last  detail. 
In  his  novels  one  cannot  therefore  expect 
an  exact  reconstitution  of  American  life. 
But  nevertheless  in  Sanctuary  and  in 
Light  in  August  he  has  recaptured  its 
spirit  and  flavor  as  has  been  done  in  no 
other  novel  today.  Faulkner's  books  have 
been  called  a  gallery  of  horrors,  but  what 
is  more  horrible  than  a  life  oppressed  and 
dominated  solely  by  Puritanism  and 
money-grubbing?  What  could  actually  be 
more  monstrous  than  a  society  which  has 
abolished  all  other  values,  bowing  only  to 
the  power  of  wealth,  according  to  it  ab- 
solute predominance  in  every  field,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  concealing  it  under  a 
cloak  of  morality,  the  better  to  impose  it 
on  others? 

Certainly  it  is  the  excesses  and  excres- 
cences of  this  society  that  one  finds  in 
Faulkner's  books,  rather  than  the  normal 
types;  they  are  transported  into  a  bur- 
dened, unreal  atmosphere  peculiar  to  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  author.  But  in  spite 
of  this  poetic  transformation,  in  spite  of 
being  such  personal  reactions  and  in  no 


way  preoccupied  with  a  collective  inter- 
pretation, Faulkner's  novels  are  neverthe- 
less characteristic  and  significant  pictures 
of  post- War  America.  Without  the  color- 
less desolation  of  the  Middle  West,  without 
its  immense,  uniform  metropolises,  with- 
out America's  chill,  rigorous  Puritanical 
morality,  together  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
capitalistic  system  which  recognizes  only 
money,  Faulkner  could  never  have  writ- 
ten either  Sanctuary  or  Light  in  August, 
and  his  despairing  cry  of  revolt  would 
never  have  been  uttered.  All  this  does  not 
exclude  the  fact  that  he  was  moulded  by 
the  European  classics,  especially  by  Rus- 
sian and  English  literature.  But  one  point 
must  be  insisted  upon:  America  has  de- 
formed all  of  Faulkner's  qualities  and 
defects  (as  it  does  everything  else)  out  of 
all  recognition,  and  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  reader.  Feelings  and  passions,  men 
and  events  differ  from  our  own  only  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  carried  to  monstrous 
extremes. 

We  again  find  this  inhuman  character 
of  America  in  the  recently  published 
America,  My  First  Love,  by  Mario  Soldati 
(Florence:  Bemporad).  Having  gone  to 
America  in  his  early  youth  as  a  stu- 
dent and  having  remained  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  has  come  to  know 
America  as  only  one  who  has  lived,  worked 
and  suffered  there  can  know  it.  Of  course 
this  is,  if  you  wish,  a  very  limited  and 
personal  book.  It  is  not  America  as  a 
whole,  for  it  lacks  many  aspects  which 
would  round  out  the  picture;  but  to  make 
up  for  this,  what  liveliness  and  spon- 
taneity, what  sincerity  to  life  and  himself! 
Soldati,  who  felt  oppressed  by  all  the  ar- 
tificial, mechanical  and  cynically  cruel 
aspects  of  American  daily  life,  and  who 
yearned  for  his  faraway  Europe,  is  now 
settled  there  and  in  turn  feels  homesick- 
ness for  the  America  which  he  both  loves 
and  hates.  He  longs  for  that  America 
which,  in  spite  of  its  artificial,  modern 
aberrations,  is  in  reality  so  profound  and 
so  sad,  so  close  to  us  in  its  sufferings,  its 
need  of  liberty,  truth  and  justice. 
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The  Truth  About  Russia 

I  Search  for  Truth  in  Russia.  By  Sir 

Walter  Citrine.  London:  Rout/edge.  1936. 

Moscow  Admits  a  Critic.  By  Sir  Bernard 

Pares.  London:  Nelson.  1936. 

(Wickham  Steed  in  the  Observer,  London) 

LTERE  are  two  books  upon  Soviet  Rus- 
sia by  two  truthful  Englishmen  each 
of  whom  is  a  competent  observer  in  a  spe- 
cial sphere.  Sir  Walter  Citrine  is  General 
Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
and  President  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions.  He  is  also  a  Social- 
ist. Sir  Bernard  Pares  is  not  only  not  a 
Socialist,  but  has  for  many  years  been  an 
unsparing  critic  of  Bolshevist  Russia.  His 
sympathies  and  associations  have  been, 
and  perhaps  are,  with  the  Russian  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  whom  the  Bolshe- 
vists loathed,  persecuted,  and  drove  into 
exile. 

Ten  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Citrine  first 
went  to  Russia  in  the  company  of  one  of 
his  trade  union  colleagues.  Thereafter  he 
tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going 
on  there.  His  admiration  had  been  aroused 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  but,  he 
says:  'I  had  been  profoundly  disturbed  by 
the  curtailment  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
complete  suppression  of  independent  polit- 
ical criticism.  My  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  had  been  tempered  by 
the  recollection  that  these  had  been  ob- 
tained in  many  cases  at  a  great  cost  in 
human  suffering/ 

Nevertheless,  or  therefore,  he  was  in- 
vited to  go  again  last  autumn  to  observe 
things  for  himself.  It  was  understood  that 
no  restriction  was  to  be  placed  on  his 
freedom  of  movement,  and  that  he  should 
see  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best.  He  knew 
that,  even  thus,  he  'could  do  little  else 
than  skim  the  surface'  in  a  country  6,000 
miles  across  with  a  population  of  175 


millions.  Besides,  he  spoke  little  or  no 
Russian  and  had  to  rely  upon  interpreters. 

Sir  Bernard  Pares  did  not  labor  under 
linguistic  disability.  He  has  studied  Rus- 
sia all  his  life.  He  knows  her  language,  her 
people,  and  her  history.  For  ten  years 
before  the  War  he  spent  some  months 
annually  in  the  country  and,  during  the 
War,  served  as  a  British  'observer'  with 
the  Russian  Army.  In  1907  he  started  the 
School  of  Russian  Studies  in  Liverpool 
University.  Since  the  War,  he  and  Profes- 
sor Seton- Watson  have  founded  and  de- 
veloped the  School  of  Slavonic  Studies  in 
London  University.  The  School  has  kept 
a  record  of  all  the  chief  acts  of  Soviet 
legislation.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
return  to  Russia  earlier,  but  his  applica- 
tion for  a  visa  was  refused  in  1931.  What 
he  calls  his  'criminal  past'  stood  in  the 
way. 

In  January,  1933,  Hitler  came  into 
power  in  Germany  with  a  policy  designed 
to  raise  the  number  of  Germans  in  Europe 
to  250  millions  within  the  next  century. 
In  his  book,  Mein  Kampf,  now  the  politi- 
cal bible  of  Germany,  Hitler  writes: — 

'When  we  are  talking  of  more  ground 
and  room  (for  Germans)  in  Europe,  we 
can  in  the  first  place  think  only  of  Russia 
and  the  border  States  dependent  on  her. 
.  .  .  The  gigantic  empire  in  the  east  is 
ripe  for  collapse,  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
domination  in  Russia  will  also  be  the  end 
of  the  Russian  State  itself.' 

At  Easter,  1935,  Sir  Bernard  Pares  put 
a  hard  question  to  his  anti-Bolshevist 
Russian  friends  in  Paris.  It  ran:  'Which 
do  you  like  best  or  least:  that  Hitler 
should  make  a  successful  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, or  that  the  Soviet  Government  should 
succeed  in  defending  it?'  All  the  more 
reasonable  anti-Bolshevists,  including 
Milyukov  and  Kerenski,  preferred  that 
the  Soviet  Government  should  succeed  in 
defending  their  country. 
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In  1934  and  1935  the  University  teach- 
ers  of  Russian  in  British  Universities  were 
anxious  that  educational  relations  should 
be  renewed  between  the  two  countries. 
Sir  Bernard  Pares  again  applied  for  a  visa 
to  visit  Russia  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
granted  last  September.  For  it  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

Sir  Walter  Citrine  landed  at  Leningrad, 
went  on  to  Moscow,  eastward  to  Gorki, 
then  south  to  Kharkov  and  Dnieprogas, 
and  southeast  to  the  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
Sir  Bernard  Pares  had  time  only  to  see 
Moscow  and  its  neighborhood.  Both  were 
interested  in  social  and  political  condi- 
tions, and  both  were  free,  or  fairly  free,  to 
make  what  enquiries  they  thought  fit.  If  I 
had  to  sum  up  their  conclusions  I  should 
say  that  Sir  Walter,  as  a  Socialist,  found 
that  things  might  be  a  good  deal  better 
than  they  are,  while  Sir  Bernard,  as  an 
educationist,  found  that  they  were  much 
better  than  he  expected. 

I  HAVE  read  these  two  books  with  espe- 
cial care  because  I  hoped  to  find  in  them 
the  beginnings  of  an  answer  to  a  question 
of  some  importance.  It  is  whether  Bolshe- 
vism or  Communism  has  changed  the  out- 
look and  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  people. 
Are  the  Russians  more  of  a  national  unit 
than  they  were  under  Tsarism  ? 

Some  ten  years  ago  Professor  Karlgren, 
a  Swede,  who  holds,  or  held,  the  Slavonic 
Chair  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  who  possessed  the  indispensable  qual- 
ifications of  having  lived  long  in  pre- War 
Russia  and  of  speaking  their  language  like 
a  native,  wrote  an  illuminating  book  upon 
his  travels  and  experiences  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. He  found  the  people  changed.  He 
thought  them  brusque  and  unfriendly, 
irritable  and  quarrelsome,  oppressed  by  a 
general  feeling  of  discomfort,  which  was 
not  entirely  or  even  chiefly  due  to  un- 
happiness  under  Bolshevism.  During  the 
decade  between  191 5  and  1925  the  Rus- 
sian people,  he  thought,  had  gone  through 
suffering  severe  enough  to  destroy  any 
national  nervous  system.  Yet  he  saw  that 


a  pious,  childlike  faith  in  the  gospel  of 
Bolshevism  was  supporting  great  numbers 
of  the  artisan  class  amid  hardships  and 
disappointments,  though  the  peasantry 
was  then  sullen  and  hostile.  He  thought  it 
all  an  illusion,  but  said: — 

'Illusions,  too,  have  their  value.  As  re- 
gards the  artisan  class,  it  is  plain  what 
this  illusion  has  meant  for  them.  The 
whole  type  of  Russian  workman  has  un- 
dergone a  metamorphosis;  since  the  revo- 
lution he  has  perceptibly  straightened  his 
back  and  raised  his  head;  the  crouching 
trait  in  his  character  and  his  browbeaten 
manner — the  inheritance  from  the  time 
of  serfdom — have  disappeared;  he  has 
acquired  a  greater  feeling  of  human  dig- 
nity, a  feeling  which  certainly  may,  at 
times,  swell  beyond  due  proportions,  but 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  all  to  the  good. 
.  .  .  The  illusion  which,  in  this  way,  has 
managed  to  add  an  inch  to  the  working- 
man's  spiritual  growth  still  holds  him 
firmly  under  its  spell  and,  in  some  degree, 
helps  to  reconcile  him  to  his  rdle  of  dumb 
supernumerary.' 

This  adding  of  an  inch  to  the  Russian 
artisan's  spiritual  stature  seemed  to  Pro- 
fessor Karlgren  almost  the  only  credit 
item  which  he  could  set  against  the  debit 
items  in  the  proletariat's  balance  sheet 
ten  years  ago.  Today  both  Sir  Walter 
Citrine  and  Sir  Bernard  Pares  enter  other 
items  on  the  credit  side;  though  Sir  Wal- 
ter, who  constantly  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
unfairly,  takes  British  standards  of  com- 
parison with  things  Russian,  finds  that 
much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  Soviet  economy  can  merit  un- 
stinted praise.  Housing  and  factory  ar- 
rangements, even  in  the  newer  buildings, 
still  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Politi- 
cally and  socially  he  sees  that  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  belong 
to  the  ruling  class;  and,  from  what  he  saw, 
there  has  not  yet  been  any  material  re- 
laxation of  the  Communist  dictatorship. 
Although  there  are  symptoms  of  change, 
it  may  remain  substantially  unaltered  tor 
many  years  yet.  He  adds: — 
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'One  is  justified  in  doubting  whether 
the  Communists  are  really  sincere  in  their 
defense  of  democracy  for  itself.  Certainly 
they  dislike  capitalism  as  much  as  the 
Socialists  do.  But  they  scorn  the  idea  of  a 
peaceful  transition  to  Socialism.  They 
want  to  make  the  change  by  forcible  revo- 
lution. There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two  movements  in  that  respect. 

'They  want  to  avoid  war  most  assur- 
edly. But  whereas  we  believe  in  peace  for 
itself,  they  despise  and  denounce  pacifism. 
Their  policy  of  violent  revolution  must 
lead  to  civil  war  and  bloodshed.  We  can 
see  very  little  difference  between  this  and 
any  other  sort  of  war.' 

Nor  is  there  in  the  Communist  Party, 
Sir  Walter  Citrine  feels,  any  real  freedom 
of  criticism.  No  Communist  dare  argue 
independently,  or  criticize  his  leaders  or 
their  policy.  To  argue  with  a  Russian 
Communist  is  to  argue  with  a  gramophone 
record  of  Stalin.  He  is  not  opposed  to  the 
general  economic  methods  of  the  Soviet 
system,  despite  defects  which  he  thinks 
will  gradually  be  remedied.  He  says: — 

'No,  it  is  certainly  not  the  economic 
methods  which  repel  me.  But  I  had  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  the  workers  are  simply 
cogs  in  the  Soviet  machinery.  I  couldn't 
prove  this  to  satisfy  a  jury.  But  that  there 
is  coercion  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
I  did  not  find  that  they  had  any  more  or 
even  as  much  freedom  of  expression  as  we 
have  in  Britain.  The  worker  is  nominally 
the  master.  In  practice  he  does  exactly 
what  he  is  told  to  do.  He  cannot  possibly 
fight  the  State,  or  the  Trade  Unions,  or 
the  Factory  Committee,  or  the  Com- 
munist nucleus.  Right  from  his  infancy 
his  thinking  is  controlled.  This  is  still  done 
to  an  extent  which  capitalism  never  has 
succeeded  in  doing.' 

SIR  BERNARD  PARES  sees  things  in  a 
somewhat  brighter  light;  and,  in  view  of 
his  great  experience,  his  impressions  must 
carry  weight.  Though  his  business  was 
with  education — in  which  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  history  and  other  subjects  are 


now  being  taught  with  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive and  not  solely  from  the  Communist 
angle — he  is  convinced  that  Soviet  plan- 
ning has '  won  all  along  the  line.'  He  writes 
also: — 

'In  contrast  with  Russia  of  the  past  I 
could  not  fail  to  notice  a  new  and  much 
more  purposeful  look  on  the  faces,  not 
only  of  those  in  some  position  of  authority, 
but  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants.  That  is 
something  which  one  only  too  often  missed 
in  the  past.'  And  several  times  he  felt 
that  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  con- 
structive endeavor  was  moving  the  the- 
oretical and  aggressive  articles  of  Com- 
munist party  belief  into  the  background. 
Always  taking  up  and  discussing  each 
question  that  presented  itself,  he  found 
that  the  orthodox  Communist  answers 
were  a  trifle  half-hearted,  'almost  as  if  a 
clever  young  curate  were  saying  to  me: 
"But  I  must  remind  you  that  I  have 
signed  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion."' 

Sir  Bernard  Pares,  like  other  observers 
who' know  the  language,  is  persuaded  that 
Russian  Communism  is  evolving,  and  that 
change  is  likely  to  be  continuous.  He  be- 
lieves there  are  common  interests  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  one  of 
which  is  the  common  desire  to  maintain 
international  security  against  war.  He 
thinks  that  the  spirit  of  Russia  will  pres- 
ently prevail  over  the  spirit  of  pedantic 
Communism,  and  says: — 

'  More  and  more,  as  my  stay  continued, 
the  thing  which  stood  out  was  Russia  and 
the  Russians,  which  were  always  there  and 
always  will  be;  and  U.S.S.R.,  with  its 
principles  and  its  policy  and  its  press, 
seem  to  me  something  not  essential, 
though  not  necessarily  discordant,  which 
was  placed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  surface. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  thought  of  my 
visit.' 

To  sum  up:  there  is  something  new  in 
Russia,  something  not  necessarily  menac- 
ing or  bad.  Everybody  who  cares  to  ap- 
praise this  something  should  read  both 
these  books.  Indeed,  to  read  them  is  al- 
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most  a  duty  at  a  moment  when  the  un- 
known weight  and  strength  of  Soviet 
Russia  may  be  a  principal  element  of  such 
relative  stability  as  exists  in  an  unstable 
world. 


Germany's  Zero  Hour 

Der  Marsch  durch  Zwei  Jahrzehnte. 
By  Tbeodor  Wolff.  Amsterdam:  Allert  de 
Lange.  /pj6. 
(Kurt  Hillcr  in  the  Neue  Weltbubney  Prague) 

COME  have  a  future,  and  others  a  past. 
Only  in  a  rather  limited  sense  does 
this  difference  separate  the  generations. 
What  really  are  'generations'?  Where 
does  the  one  end  and  the  other  begin? 
Freud,  at  eighty,  is,  even  in  his  latest 
thinking  and  writing,  just  as  much  of  the 
future  as  that  youth  who  ventured  to 
print  the  following  remark  about  him  is  of 
the  past:  'A  great  scientist  who  has  not 
grasped  life,  though  in  his  field  of  re- 
search .  .  .'  One  can  be  very  old  and  at 
the  same  time  young,  very  young  and 
at  the  same  time  old.  This  is,  by  the  way, 
a  matter  of  course;  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  mention  it  from  time  to  time  because, 
like  other  matters  of  course,  it  happens 
to  be  sometimes  forgotten. 

Things  are  too  complex  to  be  unraveled 
by  the  simple  means  of  an  antithesis.  A 
man  like  Theodor  Wolff,  for  instance — is 
there  a  future  in  store  for  him,  or  has  he 
only  a  past?  Is  he  'old'  or  is  he  'young'? 
If  we  look  at  his  new  book,  March  through 
Two  Decades,  the  skill  of  this  septuagena- 
rian appears  fresh,  vigorous,  spontaneous 
and  charming  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
can  speak  of  youth  and  nothing  but  youth 
— from  the  artistic  angle.  How  this  por- 
traitist sketches  a  man  with  a  few  strokes, 
making  him  come  alive  to  the  last  detail 
and  peculiarity!  How  these  Billows, 
Bethmanns,  Michaelises,  Hertlings,  Prince 
Maxes,  these  Monts,  Ludendorffs,  Bal- 
lins,  Brockdorff-Rantzaus,  Otto  Brauns 
live — really  live — at  the  touch  of  the 
magic  wand  of  his  incomparable  art  of 


depiction!  The  connoisseur  in  us  rejoices; 
he  who  fails  to  admire  is  a  Zulu — or  en- 
vious; he  who  is  not  (secretly)  envious  is 
not  quite  honest;  the  artistic  greatness  of 
Theodor  Wolff's  writing  talent  is  not  dis- 
puted by  experts;  it  is  classified  as  es- 
tablished, an  objective  fact. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  be- 
sides the  artistic,  and — although  we  do 
not  wish  to  belittle,  we  are,  after  all, 
young — we  do  not  grant  art  the  first  place 
under  any  circumstances.  Not  the  artistic 
talent  determines  the  rank  of  an  author, 
but  the  cause  which  he  serves.  Better  to 
serve  a  strong  cause  weakly  than  a  weak 
one  with  strength.  Theodor  Wolff  serves  a 
minor  cause:  that  of  the  honorable  Euro- 
pean bourgeois  national  democracy.  He 
serves  it  with  a  strength  which  one  cannot 
admire  without  wanting  to  see  it  applied 
to  younger,  stronger,  more  enthusiastic, 
'righter'  hopes  for  the  future. 

This  does  not  imply  that  his  book  makes 
propaganda  for  obsolete  ideals;  but  they 
are  its  foundation;  it  shelters  them;  it  is  on 
them  that  it  feeds.  For  the  rest  it  is 
reminiscent,  narrative  history — memories, 
personal-objective  memoirs,  exceedingly 
interesting  to  the  curious,  to  the  lover  of 
the  past;  for  Wolff  (who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Berliner  Tageilatty  and,  during 
his  incumbency,  made  it  the  best  news- 
paper in  Germany)  has  been  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  historically  important 
personalities  whom  he  describes.  He  has 
seen  them,  conversed  with  them,  cor- 
responded with  them  intimately  for  years. 
Of  this  correspondence  he  here  exhib- 
its very  delicate  samples.  He  marched 
through  these  decades  closer  to  the  edge 
of  events  than  the  majority  of  writers,  but 
nevertheless  with  remarkable  inner  aloof- 
ness from  them.  The  reader  does  not  learn 
anything  particularly  new.  But  some 
things  he  does  learn :  about  the  foundation 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  for  instance, 
with  the  participation  of  the  director  of 
the  National  bank,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht, 
and  his  'Young  Liberals,'  who,  however, 
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did  not  'pledge  allegiance  to  the  Repub- 
lic/ but  merely  'acknowledged*  it.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  founding  proc- 
lamation of  November  14,  1918,  hedged: 
'We  take  our  stand  on  the  ground  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.' 

WOLFF  tells  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Mosse  House  by  Adolf  Hoffman  and  later 
by  the  Spartacists,  about  the  negotiations 
at  Weimar  in  that  tragic  June  week  before 
the  decision  to  sign  the  Versailles  text  was 
taken.  Apart  from  the  Right,  the  demo- 
cratic pacifists,  the  majority  of  the  other 
democrats,  and  the  Communists  (who 
were  not  represented  in  the  National 
Convention)  were  unconditionally  against 
the  signing;  the  Socialists  of  the  Right 
were  originally  against  it  too;  while  Erz- 
berger,  Harden  and  the  Independent 
group  were  the  advocates  of  submission. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  from  Wolff 
that  in  the  decisive  Cabinet  session  the 
first  Social  Democrat  to  give  in  and  advo- 
cate signing  was  Mr.  Noske.  Wolff  rightly 
retains  the  point  of  view  which  he  held 
at  that  time,  namely,  that  the  signing 
should  not  have  taken  place;  he  does  not 
add,  but  we  add  it,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  many  mistakes  of  the  Republic  on 
which  the  vultures  of  nationalist  reaction 
fed  and  grew  strong. 

One  could  pick  other  raisins  out  of  this 
pie,  which  is  beautifully  baked,  but  which 
fails  to  please  our  palate,  like  certain 
dishes  offered  to  explorers,  which  exotic 
hosts  believe  to  be  especially  delicious  and 
with  which  they  want  to  honor  the  guest. 
Fundamentally  the  things  which  Wolff 
reports  do  not  concern  us  who  look  toward 
the  future.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
people  and  things  he  recalls  so  spiritedly 
interest  us  out  of  mere  curiosity.  There  is  a 
complex  of  problems  we  are  struggling  to 
solve,  we  who  in  exile  work  for  our  Ger- 
many, just  as  our  wonderful  comrades  are 
struggling  inside.  Wolff's  stories  do  not 
even  touch  upon  these  problems.  They 
tickle  the  palates  of  reminiscent  bourgeois 
and  ex-big-shots  of  the  same  type  as  those 


they  treat  of;  they  do  not  strengthen  and 
support  us.  They  are  delicacies  for  pleas- 
ure, but  without  food  value.  Whoever 
wants  to  acquire  skill  may  learn  from  this 
prose;  but  the  subject  matter  does  not 
lead  us  one  inch  further.  I  love  Wolff  the 
artist  and  shall  never  stop  loving  him;  for 
instance,  when  he  says  about  Clemenceau: 
'His  was  the  art  of  forming  sentences  in 
such  a  way  that  they  became  monumen- 
tal, seemed  to  contain  something  definite, 
conclusive,  and,  in  their  conciseness,  had 
the  breadth  of  a  grandiose  gesture,  like 
verses  from  Corneille.'  Or  about  the  pious- 
subaltern  caricature  of  a  Chancellor, 
Michaelis,  who  claimed  that  'decisions 
could  come  from  the  facts  only:'  'He  was  a 
dentist,  telling  the  patient  with  the  ban- 
daged jaw  that  toothaches  had  to  develop 
naturally  and  that  their  duration  was 
determined  not  by  medical  art  but  by  the 
diseased  nerve.' 

All  this  is  unequaled  in  expression,  and 
it  does  not  merely  show  the  connoisseur 
and  the  artist,  but  also  the  congenial, 
deeply  spiritually-minded  person — but  all 
the  same  he  does  not  contribute  to  what 
is  our  cause,  to  the  future  we  are  building. 
He  tells  us  of  the  past  and  spices  it  with 
wisdom;  otherwise  he  tells  us  nothing; 
he  belongs  to  the  past.  This  has  to  be 
said.  Stronger  than  our  love  for  one  of  the 
seven  living  men  who  can  write  German 
is  and  remains  our  duty  to  the  cause. 

Englishmen  Looking  at  Us 

The  American  Ideal.  By  Arthur  Bryant. 
London:  Longmans  Green.  1936. 

(Edward  Shanks  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London) 

'ENGLISHMEN/  says  Mr.  Bryant, 
'  to  their  loss  are  not  taught  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  though  they 
have  more  to  learn  from  it  than  from  that 
of  any  other  country.'  The  second  half  of 
this  statement  appears  to  me  to  be  rather 
sweeping.  But  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
argue  against  the  opinion  that  Englishmen 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
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American  history  than  they  do.  Mr. 
Bryant  uses  all  his  powers  of  persuasion 
and  all  his  delicacy  of  biographical  dis- 
crimination to  make  the  British  public 
interested  in  the  American  story.  It  is  un- 
gracious in  criticizing  such  a  book  to  com- 
plain of  the  author's  choice  of  subject.  As 
with  an  anthology,  so  with  a  volume  of 
this  kind,  not  a  reader  having  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  territory  covered 
but  would  make  at  least  a  slightly  differ- 
ent choice.  At  the  same  time,  without 
complaining  I  may  indicate  some  points 
of  difference. 

Mr.  Bryant  would,  I  think,  have  done 
well  to  throw  an  occasional  shadow  across 
his  work.  The  American  ideal,  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  springs  from  a  'pas- 
sionate love  of  individual  liberty.'  But 
the  moral  of  the  story  told  by  Rupert 
Brooke  remains  as  good  as  it  was  twenty- 
odd  years  ago.  Brooke  was  looking  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  as  his  liner  approached 
New  York,  when  an  elderly  American  put 
a  hand  on  his  arm  and  said:  'Young  man, 
do  you  know  what  that  represents?'  'Lib- 
erty, doesn't  it?'  Brooke  replied.  'Yes — 
take  a  good  look  at  it,  for  it's  the  last  of 
liberty  you'll  see  until  you  come  out  of 
America  this  way  again.' 

Brooke's  friend  spoke  bitterly.  But  it  is 
true  that  America's  devotion  to  liberty 
has  often  covered  a  toleration  of  liberty 
for  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  and 
for  the  community  to  oppress  the  in- 
dividual. Mr.  Bryant  might,  I  think,  with 
advantage  have  shown  us  something  of 
the  powers  which  have  fought,  and  which 
still  fight,  against  the  realization  of  the 
American  ideal.  He  might,  that  is  to  say, 
have  provided  his  book  with  a  villain  or 
two. 

He  could  have  found  room  for  them 
by  omitting  his  charming  study  of  Walter 
Page.  Page  was  a  typical  American  up  to 
a  point:  he  represented,  almost  too  well, 
those  Americans  who  come  to  England  to 
curse  and  remain  to  bless.  He  began  by 
being  shocked  by  the  servility  of  the  Eng- 
lish lower  classes  and  by  saying  'In  this 


aquarium  in  which  we  live  (it  rains  every 
day)  they  have  only  three  vegetables,  and 
two  of  them  are  cabbages.'  He  ended,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Bryant's  quotations  go,  with 
'I  was  at  a  dinner  of  old  Peers  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club,'  and  a  story  of  how  they 
all  met  an  external  disturbance  with 
'Damn  the  air-raid.  Pass  the  port.' 

Like  other  Americans  before  and  after 
him,  Page  fell  in  love  with  England.  But 
not  all  Americans  are  even  exposed  to 
that  temptation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Page's  activities  during  the  War  did  not 
do  as  much  harm  as  good  to  England's 
cause  in  America,  since  he  was  dealing 
with  a  President  who  had  not  fallen  under 
the  spell  and  who  had  to  deal  with  a 
people  largely  ignorant  that  such  a  spell 
could  be  cast.  Probably  Page's  best  work 
for  international  understanding  was  done 
in  the  Panama  Canal  dispute,  which  Mr. 
Bryant  does  not  mention,  before  his 
Anglophilism  was  as  intense  as  it  later 
became. 

VERY  rightly  Mr.  Bryant  chooses  poets 
as  well  as  statesmen  to  exemplify  the 
American  ideal.  But  the  choice  of  Alan 
Seeger,  like  that  of  Walter  Page,  does 
seem  to  me  to  lead  aside  from  the  main 
theme.  Seeger  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise  and  talent,  who  joined  the  For- 
eign Legion  in  1914  and  was  killed  in  an 
attack  on  July  4,  191 6.  He  thus  entered 
the  War  before  the  bulk  of  his  country- 
men, but  he  made  his  entry  into  it  for 
reasons  different  from  theirs.  He  said  of 
himself  and  his  friends:  'They  are  for- 
eigners on  whom  the  outbreak  of  war  laid 
no  formal  compulsion.  But  they  had  stood 
on  the  Butte  in  springtime  perhaps,  as 
Julian  and  Louise  stood,  and  looked  out 
over  the  myriad  twinkling  lights  of  the 
beautiful  city  .  .  .  Without  renouncing 
their  nationality,  they  had  yet  chosen  to 
make  their  homes  here  beyond  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Did  not  the  benefits  and 
blessings  they  had  received  point  them  a 
duty  that  heart  and  conscience  could  not 
deny?' 
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That  is  a  chivalrous  attitude,  and  as 
easily  defended  as  admired.  But  it  has 
hardly  any  relevance  to  the  feeling  which 
in  191 7  and  191 8  made  America  wheel 
into  her  place  in  the  line  with  such  as- 
tonishing energy  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. 

If  we  want  to  understand  that  feel- 
ing, we  must  not  look  at  the  handful  of 
Americans  who  went  abroad  and  discov- 
ered there  a  culture  which  enchanted 
them.  We  must  look  rather  at  those  Amer- 
icans of  German  origin  who  had  not  for- 
gotten in  the  New  World  the  heritage  of 
language,  of  poetry  and  music,  which  their 
fathers  had  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World,  but  who  nevertheless  fought 
for  the  American  ideal  when  it  seemed  to 
be  assailed  by  the  land  of  their  fathers.  I 
could  wish  that  for  Seeger  Mr.  Bryant  had 
substituted  Mr.  Robert  Frost  (who  is, 
incidentally,  a  far  better  poet)  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  writer  who  has  both  carried  on 
and  refreshed  an  old  English  tradition  in  a 
totally  different  environment,  quite  nat- 
urally and  without  ever  bothering  himself 
about  tradition  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryant's  other  two  poets,  Whitman 
and  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay,  are  more 
to  the  point.  So  far  as  poets  go,  here  is  the 
highest  possible  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal.  They  are  eternal  and  invincible 
protestants  against  the  shadow  which  lies 
across  it,  and  if  Mr.  Bryant  does  ignore 
the  existence  of  that  shadow,  he  gives  us 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  forces  which 
prevent  it  from  becoming  an  Egyptian 
darkness.  And  he  gives  us  also  a  picture 
no  less  excellent  of  the  man  whom  I  find 
myself  tempted  to  call  the  third  great 
American  poet.  (Not  'American  great 
poet/  since  in  that  contest  Poe  would  un- 
mercifully elbow  Lindsay  out  of  the  way.) 

The  third  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  displayed  the  virtue  of  self- 
restraint  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  in- 
credible. He  has  written  more  than  fifty 
pages  on  Lincoln,  and  he  has  not  quoted 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  I  admire  his  re- 
straint while  regretting  it.  Is  it  possible  to 


hear  or  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  too 
often?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  followed, 
among  the  greatest  poems  in  the  language, 
by  Whitman's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
Dooryard  Bloom' d.  Is  there  anywhere  a 
parallel  to  that  save  Keats's  Nightingale 
and  Shelley's  Adonais?  The  parallel  is  not 
exact,  for  Whitman  understood  Lincoln 
better  than  Shelley  did  Keats. 

But  if  Mr.  Bryant  does  not  quote  the 
composition  which  proves  Lincoln  to  have 
been  the  greatest  American  poet  before 
Whitman,  he  does  indicate  very  tellingly 
his  opinion  that  Lincoln  was  essentially 
poetical!  And  he  quotes  passages  proving 
that  as  a  humorist  he  anticipated  Mark 
Twain  and  excelled  Artemus  Ward,  whom 
he  so  much  loved  to  quote.  Lincoln  was 
an  opponent  of  a  soldier  whom  it  was 
sought  to  set  up  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date, and  he  said:  'Speaking  of  General 
Cass's  career  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was 
about  as  near  to  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's 
surrender,  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place 
very  soon  afterwards.  It  is  quite  certain 
I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none 
to  break;  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty 
badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his 
sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  despera- 
tion; I  bent  the  musket  by  accident.' 

There  are  moments  when  one  feels  that 
there  never  was  a  ruler  of  men,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  more  happily, 
more  winningly,  more  variously  gifted 
than  the  shambling,  awkward  man  from 
the  West  who,  on  his  inauguration  as 
President, '  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hat  and  his  stick,  both  brand  new  and 
very  large  and  produced  by  his  wife  to 
lend  distinction  to  the  occasion.' 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Bryant's  book 
emerges  as  a  colossal  figure  of  Lincoln 
with  Whitman  on  his  right  hand  and 
Lindsay  on  his  left  and,  perhaps,  Thomas 
Jefferson  hanging  as  a  sort  of  benevolent 
cherub  overhead.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  of  these  would  have  paid  very 
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much  attention  either  to  Walter  Page  or 
to  Alan  Seeger — or,  for  that  matter,  even 
to  Henry  James  himself. 

[Arthur  Bryant's  The  American  Ideal 
will  be  published  in  the  United  States  by 
Longmans  Green  and  Company  y  New  Tork.] 

Diderot's  Disciples 

Evolution  Humaine.  Edited  by  Laby- 
Hollebeque.  Paris:  Quillet.  1936. 

L'EspfecE  Humaine.  Volume  VII.  Edited 
by  A.  de  Monzie.  Paris:  Librairie 
Larousse.  1936. 

(Leon  Pierre-Quint  in  the  Lumihrey  Paris) 

f)NE  must  go  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century — period  of  troubled  and  in- 
quiring spirits — to  find  the  first  genuine 
encyclopedia,  the  encyclopedia  of  Diderot 
and  the  'philosophers/  Between  it  and  our 
present-day  one  we  find  nothing  but  dic- 
tionaries. The  first  Larousse,  which  ap- 
peared in  seven  volumes  in  1865,  is  cer- 
tainly curious  enough.  Proudhon,  who 
was  to  have  collaborated  on  it,  but  who 
died  prematurely,  wrote  to  Pierre  La- 
rousse: 'When  you  get  to  the  articles  on 
God  and  Property ,  let  me  know.  .  .  .  God 
is  evil  and  Property  is  robbery — a  state- 
ment whose  literal  meaning  I  uphold  with- 
out dreaming  of  condemning  faith  in  God 
or  of  abolishing  property.'  After  quoting 
this  sentence  in  the  preface,  Pierre  La- 
rousse added:  'This  wish,  a  kind  of  testa- 
ment, will  be  religiously  fulfilled.' 

Moreover  the  whole  work  differs  from 
the  Larousses  of  today  in  its  militant 
character.  But  as  it  gives  practically  no 
place  to  science,  it  remains  defective,  and, 
like  nearly  all  dictionaries,  makes  the 
most  of  contemporary  figures  who  today 
are  utterly  forgotten. 

These  are  pitfalls  which  modern  ency- 
clopedias can  avoid  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  now  developed  along  general 
lines  based,  above  all,  upon  the  idea  of 
evolution.  Human  Evolution  is  in  fact  the 
title  of  the  vast  work  edited  by  Mr.  Lahy- 
Hollebeque  and  prefaced  by  Paul  Lange- 


vin.  An  ambitious  title,  certainly,  since  it 
proposes  to  sum  up  the  history  of  man 
and  his  various  activities  in  only  four 
volumes.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  only 
by  its  illustrations,  the  work  evokes  with 
tremendous  originality  and  power  the 
multiple  aspects  of  civilization  down  the 
ages. 

It  is  in  books  of  this  kind  that  we  can 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  reproduction  in  the  last  few 
years.  Is  it  the  influence  of  the  moving 
picture?  Very  likely.  The  picture  alone 
says  little;  it  is  the  sequence  of  pictures 
which  captures  the  attention,  with  their 
inter-relationships,  their  respective  posi- 
tions, their  development,  acting  in  one 
place  as  connecting  links,  producing  in 
others  the  most  astounding  contrasts. 

These  are  not  always  photographs,  but 
documents  of  all  kinds:  reproductions  of 
ancient  and  modern  paintings,  primitive, 
contemporary  and  ultra-modern  sculp- 
ture, manuscripts,  and  ethnological  ob- 
jects from  museums  (flints,  costumes, 
etc.).  Thus,  for  instance,  the  eye  passes 
directly  from  an  East  African  hut  to  its 
modern  interpretation  by  a  native  or 
European  designer;  from  paintings  on 
bones  of  the  paleolithic  age  (leaping  bi- 
sons, and  so  forth),  or  Aztec  drawings, 
with  their  curious  and  symbolic  outlines, 
to  the  works  of  Breughel  or  Picasso. 
But  in  this  there  is  no  impression  of  con- 
fusion: every  picture  justifies  itself  even 
if  it  is  not  associated  directly  with  the 
text,  and  out  of  their  ensemble  a  mar- 
velous symphony  of  human  activity 
evolves. 

While  remaining  objective,  the  articles 
in  Human  Evolution  incline  at  the  same 
time  toward  optimism.  Certain  of  them 
seem  dry,  or  too  concise;  this  is  due  to 
lack  of  space,  or  to  the  fact  that  many 
branches  of  science  are  still  in  their  in- 
fancy: they  confine  themselves  to  classi- 
fication and  enumeration.  Others,  on  the 
history  of  the  military  organization  of 
society,  or  on  child  education  through  the 
ages,  give  a  general  glimpse  of  the  subject 
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which  is  both  profound  and  exact.  Cer- 
tain ideas  are  touched  on  by  all  the  au- 
thors, regardless  of  subject;  for  instance: 
humanity  never  progressed  until,  freed 
from  fear  of  gods  and  death,  it  sought  the 
causes  of  things;  through  disinterested 
knowledge  it  was  able  to  grasp  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  divides  them,  all  men, 
hurled  through  space  on  the  same  planet, 
are  nevertheless  bound  one  to  the  other 
and  cannot  be  sundered. 

AS  I  have  said,  it  is  not  merely  by 
chance  that  another  encyclopedia,  the 
one  edited  by  Mr.  de  Monzie,  is  also 
being  published  now.  When  complete  it 
will  be  of  far  vaster  proportions,  as  it  will 
number  twenty  volumes.  The  seventh  of 
these,  entitled  The  Human  Species,  has 
just  come  out.  This  work,  edited  by  Mr. 
Paul  Rivet,  has  also  brought  together 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  the 
day.  It  has  a  particular  bearing  on  ethnol- 
ogy in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  which 
is  to  say,  ethnology  rounded  out  by  the 
history  of  technics  and  by  ideology,  both 
products  of  the  human  species.  A  sense 
of  solidarity  emanates  from  this  book, 
as  from  the  preceding  one.  There  are  no 
air-tight  compartments  dividing  the  vari- 
ous specialists:  their  accumulated  docu- 
ments mutually  complete  each  other. 
Here  all  races  seem  mixed,  impure.  Men, 
who  have  mingled  together  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  must  above  all  cooperate  to 
attain  equilibrium  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Langevin  estimates  that  we  have 
ahead  of  us  an  age  five  thousand  times 
longer  than  all  the  earth's  past.  It  is  in 
working  for  this  perhaps  marvelous 
future  that  man  will  find  his  raison  d'itre; 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  peaceful  society, 
he  can  at  last  find  himself.  This  is  the 
moral  drawn  from  encyclopedias.  There 
is  no  higher  one  today.  We  can  be  proud 
to  find  rallied  around  it  the  most  diverse, 
the  greatest  and  the  most  authoritative 
names  of  French  science,  the  names  of 
those  who  have  collaborated  in  these  vast 
monuments  to  human  knowledge. 


More  Men  of  Good  Will 

Les  Hommes  de   bonne   volont£.   By 
Jules Romains.  Paris  :Flammarion.  1^36. 

(Ramon  Fernandez  in  Marianne  y  Paris) 

QNE  ADVANTAGE  of  a  novel  like 
Men  of Good  Will,  which  runs  on  from 
year  to  year  and  almost  from  season  to 
season,  is  that  one  is  able  to  consider  it 
from  every  angle;  and  when  the  author 
is  at  once  criticized  and  admired,  it  is 
curious  and  amusing  to  see  whether  the 
praise  or  blame  bestowed  is  justified  later. 
For  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  get 
more  and  more  pleasure  from  reading 
Men  of  Good  Will.  At  first  I  was  a  little 
restless,  and  gave  this  rather  slow-moving 
and  precise  novel  that  somewhat  artificial 
attention  with  which  a  reader  waits  to  see 
the  proof  of  an  author's  ability — proof 
which  the  latter  had  not  as  yet  chosen  to 
give.  Now  I  adapt  myself  easily  enough  to 
Jules  Romains's  peculiar  rhythm.  Even 
those  passages  which  are  of  not  as  good  a 
vintage  as  the  rest  (the  polish  of  the  novel 
is  unequal)  interest  me  because  their  un- 
derlying structure  is  one  which  I  have 
learned  to  recognize. 

Not  all  willing  men  are  necessarily 
men  of  good  will,  as  is  shown  in  the  two 
volumes  which  Mr.  Jules  Romains  sub- 
mits to  us  today.  With  his  habitual  care 
for  contrast  and  balance,  he  has  called  one 
Refuge  in  the  Abyss  and  the  other  The 
Creators.  The  first  deals  with  men  of  ill 
will,  or  rather  of  no  will;  the  other  exhibits 
men  of  will — here  the  word  will  is  not 
qualified  at  all.  Like  Voltaire  and  all 
scientists,  Romains  likes  to  reveal  the 
petty  causes  of  great  effects.  In  Pouvoirs 
we  saw  Gurau  become  a  Minister  as  a 
result  of  having  been  humiliated  by  a 
metro  employee.  InRefuge  in  tbeAbyss,  the 
novelist  George  Allory  indulges  in  a  lurid 
debauch  because  he  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Academic  Frangaise. 

Mr.  Romains  sets  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion with  a  great  deal  of  finesse  and  pre- 
cision. If  Allory,  a  tame-spirited,  urbane, 
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and  moral  novelist,  had  been  received  at 
the  Academie,  he  would  have  taken  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the 
existing  order.  Upon  being  rejected,  he 
begins  to  imagine  forbidden  things,  just  to 
fill  up  the  emptiness  in  him  and  to  relieve 
his  distress.  Once  started,  he  can  no  longer 
stop.  He  has  one  definite  desire:  he  wishes 
to  ravish  a  young  girl  of  good  family.  He 
succeeds  in  this,  as  is  somewhat  artificially 
described  (it  is  here  that  the  polish  cracks 
a  little),  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  one 
of  those  coarse  and  obliging  ladies  who 
have  figured  so  largely  in  comedies  since 
the  time  of  Plautus.  But  this  'success' 
does  not  content  him.  He  abandons  him- 
self to  all  those  caprices  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  secret  little  books  put  out 
for  the  benefit  of  hurried  tourists.  Jules 
Romains's  psychological  intention  is  clear; 
he  wished  to  show  the  transition  from 
unbridled  imagination  to  unbridled  ac- 
tion. And  since  the  narrative  is  launched 
by  an  adroit  psychoanalysis  of  the  pro- 
curess, we  have  the  feeling  of  being  pres- 
ent at  a  laboratory  experiment. 

THE  true  laboratory,  with  its  odors  and 
its  test-tubes,  appears  in  the  Creators. 
It  takes  the  central  place  in  the  plot;  it  is 
the  principal  character  in  the  book.  Dr. 
Viaur,  whom  Haverkamp  had  stationed 
at  the  hot  springs  of  Celles,  and  who  pre- 
fers research  to  consultation,  happens  to 
discover  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
A  hotel  valet,  Vidalencque,  has  somehow 
acquired  the  ability  to  stop  his  heart- 
beat. Immediately  Viaur's  mind  begins  to 
seethe.  His  researches  deal  with  the  dis- 
covery and  regulation  of  the  cerebral 
energy  expended  in  all  the  functions  of 
the  body.  One  can  imagine  the  immense 
importance  of  such  a  discovery,  which 
would  completely  alter  the  theories  of  the 
development  and  control  of  disease.  The 
analysis  Romains  gives  us  of  the  creator's 
mental  life  during  his  experiments  is  of  the 
first  order.  Here  the  author  is  entirely  at 
home.  Sometimes  Viaur  is  discouraged  by 
the  very  eccentricity  of  his  hypothesis. 


'Modern  science  is  an  army.  One  can 
fight  in  the  vanguard,  but  only  if  one  feels 
the  living  army  behind  one.  To  step  to 
one  side,  to  remain  aloof  from  it  seemed 
to  him  beyond  human  power.' 

Viaur  and  his  friends  are  like  a  strong, 
healthy  breeze  from  the  laboratory.  They 
introduce  into  a  universe  of  troubled  pas- 
sions the  special  passion  of  the  seeker 
after  knowledge.  This  is  something  that 
Proust  could  never  have  given  us. 

Viaur  is  not  the  only  creator  in  Tbe 
Creators.  Strigelius,  the  poet  who  seems 
like  a  near  cousin  of  Mr.  Paul  Val6ry, 
pursues  his  work  on  poetic  creation  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  his  public  and 
the  material  difficulties  with  which  he  is 
beset.  Here  is  another  laboratory,  an 
inner  one,  but  one  which,  like  the  other, 
strives  to  bring  the  human  automaton 
under  the  domination  of  the  human  will. 
This  amounts  to  a  clever  little  poetic  ex- 
periment, and  ends  in  an  amusing  parody 
on  the  Cimetihre  Marin. 

This  time  I  am  particularly  impressed 
by  the  experimental  character  of  Jules 
Romains's  art  and  psychology.  Doubtless 
his  method  of  depiction  is  realistic,  if  you 
wish  (though  not  too  popular);  but  he 
treats  reality  as  if  it  were  only  a  possibil- 
ity. To  explain:  for  every  action  which  he 
analyzes,  every  emotion  which  he  de- 
scribes, Jules  Romains  seems  to  don  his 
laboratory  blouse  and  to  say:  'Now  we 
are  going  to  examine,  one  by  one,  all  the 
possible  ramifications  of  this  action  or 
this  emotion.  Let  us  place  them  in  a  given 
situation  and  see  what  happens.'  Thus 
the  reader  is  being  led  by  the  head  rather 
than  by  the  hand,  if  I  may  say  so.  He  is 
made  to  come  in  contact,  not  with  life 
directly,  but  with  its  image — a  clear  one, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  a  doleful  one. 

Could  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Jules 
Romains  is  an  'assistant'  to  reality?  I 
believe  that  this  expression  is  not  too 
forced.  That  perhaps  is  why  his  novel  is 
not  equally  good  throughout.  Each  epi- 
sode is  possible,  that  is  to  say,  intelligent. 
But  the  most  successful  ones  are  those 
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in  which  possibility  coincides  with  direct 
observation  and  is  bolstered  up  empiri- 
cally by  an  idea  or  a  sensation.  Hence, 
also,  that  combination  of  novel  and  essay 
styles  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
original  part  of  Jules  Romains's  technique. 

Jules  Romains  is  always  master  of  his 
style,  which  is  at  once  personal  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  calm  and  poised,  and  pro- 
ceeds at  a  pace  which  is  at  once  Arm  and 
prudent.  His  discussions  of  things  and 
impressions  are  a  mixture  of  analysis  and 
intuition;  this  makes  him,  in  a  way,  a 
poet  of  rationalism.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  description  of  a  man  who  is  sexually 
excited: 

'Simple  words  take  on  a  strange 
solemnity;  it  seems  as  if  there  were  beUs 
ringing  around  them — but  muffled  bells. 
This  is  not  the  least  of  the  strange  sensa- 
tions that  one  experiences — this  contra- 
dictory union  of  amplitude  and  confine- 
ment, of  the  sonorous  and  the  muted/ 

[Jules  Romains* s  Les  Hommes  de  bonne 
volont£  will  be  published  in  the  United 
States  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  Tork] 

Coolen  of  Brabant 

Das  Dorf  am  Fluss.  By  Antoon  Coolen. 
Leipzig:  InseUVerlag.  1936. 

(From  the  Berliner  TagcMatt,  Berlin) 

T*HERE  is  one  type  in  literature  which 
makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
reader:  the  figure  of  the  genuine  he-man 
who  stands,  mentally  and  physically, 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  surround- 
ings. He  excels  in  love  and  hate,  bubbles 
over  with  the  lust  of  life,  yet  remains  a 
moral  individual  in  the  higher  sense.  He 
is  defiant;  an  inciter;  he  casts  off  shackles; 
he  flies  in  the  face  of  philistinism  at  every 
opportunity;  in  the  end,  however,  he  in- 
variably submits  to  the  established  order 
of  things  because  he  recognizes  it  to  be 


necessary.  Readers  all  over  the  world 
seem  to  thrill  with  the  same  passion,  but 
perhaps  a  little  too  easily,  for  such  char- 
acters, who  serve  as  substitutes  for  a 
heroism  which  has  passed.  They  range 
from  the  go-getter  and  adventurer  the 
Americans  have  evolved  to  the  lusty  son 
of  nature  in  whom  a  spark  of  the  great 
god  Pan  still  glows. 

Side  by  side  with  Timmermans,  to 
whom  characters  of  this  kind  come  easily, 
his  countryman,  thirty-nine-year-old  An- 
toon Coolen  of  Brabant,  now  takes  his 
place.  Coolen's  latest  novel,  The  Pillage 
by  the  River,  has  just  appeared,  and  will 
undoubtedly  arouse  great  interest.  The 
village,  the  river,  and  between  them  a 
man — these  are  the  ingredients,  ingredi- 
ents such  as  Giono,  too,  so  often  develops 
against  the  background  of  nature.  Coolen 
paints  the  picture  of  the  giant  Frisian 

Chysician,  Tjerke  van  Taeke,  whom  fate 
as  set  down  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
viciousness  and  stupidity.  As  if  from  a 
castle,  where  he  lives  with  his  gentle  wife 
and  his  wild  sons,  this  medical  knight  sans 
fear  and  sans  reproach  rides  out  to  his 
patients.  He  is  a  fanatic  of  healing,  and  he 
does  not  mind  crossing  the  drift-ice  of  the 
Maas  in  a  blizzard  to  help  a  woman  in 
labor.  But  when  he  steps  to  the  bed  of  an 
aged  rascal,  he  can  also  be  as  hard  as 
death  itself.  He  is  a  doctor  with  gun  in 
hand,  a  mad  despiser  of  pain,  a  blasphe- 
mer, and  a  devout  Christian. 

There  is  something  inexorable  about 
Coolen.  He  is  not  afraid  of  almost  painful 
realism,  but  switches  over  suddenly  into 
mad  humor.  He  is  a  near  relative  of 
Breughel,  lacking  that  almost  southern 
grace,  that  imaginativeness  which  so  often 
enchants  us  in  Timmermans.  But  he 
possesses  the  same  fullness  of  life  and 
sincerity  of  insight,  even  though  he  occa- 
sionally has  some  torments  in  store  for  us. 
The  rich  Flemish  literature  has  produced 
a  new  writer  of  European  stature. 


OUR  OWN  BOOKSHELF 


Political  and  Diplomatic  History  or 
Russia.  By  George  Vernadsky,  Boston:  Little^ 
Brown  and  Company,  1936,  499  pages,  $4.00. 

TN  A  score  of  years  Professor  Vernadsky  has 
had  experiences  enough  to  satisfy  a  Hali- 
burton,  without  losing  his  perspective  as  a 
student  of  man's  life  on  earth.  After  a  quiet 
start  as  a  student  and  then  a  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Moscow,  he  went  through  years  of  war, 
of  living  under  German  military  occupation, 
and  then  of  the  feverish  changes  of  the  civil 
wars  in  the  Crimea.  Throughout  this  bewilder- 
ing period  he  remained  the  historian,  being 
able  to  fit  the  events  which  he  saw  into  their 
proper  place  in  history.  Not  even  a  desolate 
winter  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  jobless 
and  destitute,  could  ruin  his  life.  He  emerged, 
finally,  into  archaeological  work  in  Athens,  and 
then  returned  to  the  field  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Prague.  He  was  asked  to  come  to 
Yale  in  1927 — a  post  which  he  has  occupied 
ever  since. 

/It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Pro- 
fessor Vernadsky  had  not  been  so  thoroughly 
at  home  in  his  subject  matter,  for  in  the  volume 
under  review  he  soon  becomes  involved  in  the 
intricate  events  of  the  Kievan  period,  after  a 
helpful  explanation  of  Russia's  geography. 
These  events,  marked  by  continual  intrigues, 
bloodshed,  and  breaches  of  faith  by  the  petty 
princes  of  Rus,  can  have  interest  only  for  the 
specialist.  The  average  reader  would  probably 
find  more  useful  a  briefer  treatment  which 
confined  itself  largely  to  broad  trends  and 
generalizations. 

From  the  general  reader's  viewpoint,  Pro- 
fessor Vernadsky's  account  of  Muscovite  and 
Imperial  Russian  times  is  much  better.  The 
growing  centralization  of  authority  allowed 
him  to  give  an  understandable  chronicle,  which 
is  particularly  good  when  dealing  with  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  But 
it  is  regrettable  that  he  should  have  limited 
himself  so  strictly  to  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  the  period.  The  Emancipation 
of  1 861,  for  example,  receives  only  brief  ex- 
planation, so  that  the  reader  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  results  for  the  peasants  will  fail  to 
realize  why  Russia's  subsequent  history  was 
marked  by  famines,  agrarian  uprisings,  reac- 
tion and  assassination.  A  hint  is  given  on  page 


337:  'The  prosperity  of  the  financiers  pre- 
sented a  sharp  contrast  with  the  pauperism  of 
the  peasant  masses,  oppressed  as  they  were  by 
both  regular  taxes  and  redemption  payments.' 
But  this  is  litde  enough  to  give  to  the  under- 
lying cause  of  so  many  of  Imperial  Russia's 
tragedies.  Other  examples  of  slighting  the 
economic  and  social  background  of  politics  and 
diplomacy  are  not  lacking. 

Nor  are  the  chapters  on  the  Soviet  regime 
impressive;  there  are  only  twenty-three  pages 
on  the  years  since  191 8!  The  essentials  are 
given  without  evident  bias;  but  none  the  less 
this  section  does  not  equal  the  chapters  on 
pre-Revolutionary  Russia. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  other  minor  defects. 
There  are  risky  comparisons  between  pre- War 
phenomena  and  items  from  the  Soviet  period — 
for  example,  the  '  play  regiments '  of  the  young 
Peter  I  are  likened  to  the  Komsomols.  Also,  the 
reviewer  felt  that  some  of  the  details  on  the 
Ukrainian  problem  might  well  have  been  left 
out.  But  these  are  trifles.  In  spite  of  them  the 
volume,  with  its  valuable  chapters  on  the 
Imperial  era,  fills  a  gap  in  the  thin  ranks  of 
sound  works  in  English  on  Russian  History. 
— John  S.  Curtiss 

Travels  in  Two  Democracies.  By  Edmund 
Wilson,  New  Tork:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, i936-325P*g"-  $2-5<>- 

A  TRIP  through  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely 
**■  to  be  an  emotional  even  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical experience,  and  the  pilgrims  who  re- 
turn with  a  genuflecting  scenario  for  the  New 
Masses  are  balanced  by  the  sardonic  tipsters 
who  take  Mr.  Hearst's  fat  check  for  an  'ex- 
pose,' with  photos  of  Ukrainian  war  dead  used 
to  represent  the  starving  Muscovites  of  1936. 
Both  camps  are  disturbed,  therefore,  by  a 
reporter  who  comes  home  confessing  both  his 
earnest  sympathy  and  his  troubled  bourgeois 
Americanism.  A  sheaf  of  sketches  on  the  life  of 
his  native  country  during  depression  years 
leads  him  to  his  steamer;  and  these  portraits — 
all  of  them  etching  strokes  of  shabbiness  and 
vapidity,  such  as  the  masterly  Inaugural  Pa- 
rade >  1933 — suggest  that  this  man's  voyage 
will  be  a  conversion. 

But  Edmund  Wilson,  who  breaks  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  eternal  second-class  traveler  by 
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having  a  freight-car  rider's  eye,  close  to  the 
ground,  discovers  not  only  the  power  and 
newness  of  Russian  engineering,  organization, 
theater,  but  also  the  'casualness,  the  frivolity, 
the  evasiveness,  the  inexactitude  of  some  as- 
pects of  Russian  life.'  A  spell  in  an  Odessa 
hospital  teaches  him  where  the  Soviet  wonders 
lag;  an  awed  silence  in  response  to  his  mention 
of  'Stalin*  estranges  him.  He  concludes  his 
shrewd  tour  convinced  that  'American  repub- 
lican institutions  have  some  permanent  and 
absolute  value.' 

Yet  in  the  end  Mr.  Wilson  admits  what  was 
implicit  throughout  the  book:  that  we  cannot 
reprove  the  Russians  until  we  can  show  them 
an  American  Socialism  which  is  free  from  Rus- 
sian defects.  And  in  a  final  passage  whose  sus- 
tained power  and  imagery  will  make  it  long 
remembered  as  a  contribution  to  American 
prose,  he  describes  his  strongest  Soviet  im- 
pression as  one  of  'extraordinary  heroism,' 
leading  him  to  feel  that  in  Russia  *  you  are  at 
the  moral  top  of  the  world,  where  the  light 
never  really  goes  out.' 

— William  Harlan  Hale 

On  the  Rim  or  the  Abyss.  By  James  T.  Shot- 
well.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
/pj6.  400  pages.  $3.00. 

IT  IS  the  prevailing  tendency  of  contempo- 
rary pessimists  and  defeatists  to  bewail  the 
'inglorious  collapse'  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  point  to  the  expansionist  tendencies  of 
unsatiated  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany  as 
meaning  the  end  of  collective  security.  Like 
Hitler,  they  hold  the  Vblkerbund  to  be  mori- 
bund; for  them  the  Second  World  War  is  in- 
evitable. Professor  Shotwell  effectively  explodes 
this  myth  in  his  latest  book.  'It  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  a  desperate  situation,'  he  says, 
'that  the  techniques  of  peaceful  change  can 
endure  and  even  grow  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  "gathering  war-cloud." ' 

This  brilliant  book,  beautifully  written,  is  an 
excellent  guide,  for  the  layman  as  well  as  for 
the  professional  historian,  to  the  fundamentals 
of  post- War  international  organization.  Once 
again  has  the  author  demonstrated  his  capac- 
ity as  one  of  the  nation's  most  level-headed 
thinkers. 

Professor  Shotwell  places  the  United  States 
in  comparative  security  on  the  outer  rim  of  an 
abyss  shaped  in  concentric  circles,  which  nar- 
row as  they  deepen  towards  the  centre  of  the 


gulf.  Although  relatively  safe  from  the  vortex, 
we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  dangers  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  involve  us  in  a  modern 
world  made  smaller  since  the  industrial  revolu- 
tions. After  reviewing  the  whole  range  of 
American  relations  with  the  League  since  its 
inception,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  enter  the  League. 
This  nation  'will  not  continue  forever  in  a  po- 
sition which  so  manifestly  violates  its  aspira- 
tions and  mocks  its  ideals.' 

The  admitted  failures  of  the  League  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  necessity  for  it,  Professor 
Shotwell  holds.  From  the  historian's  view- 
point, the  creative  movements  of  history  never 
run  smoothly  towards  their  goal:  obstacles  to 
progress  are  often  the  best  of  stepping  stones. 
The  League  will  be  successful — even  if  modi- 
fied— because  it  is  the  one  way  to  peace. 

This  is  an  important  and  timely  book.  It  is 
emphatically  not  the  little  man's  protest 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  Niagara,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  is  the  work  of  a  remarkable  mind, 
systematic,  thorough,  dignified,  a  specimen  of 
great  and  noble  thinking.  'Humanity  has 
struck  its  tents  and  is  on  the  march,'  despite 
Ethiopia,  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Rhineland. 
— Louis  Leo  Snyder 

Modern  Government  'as  a  Busybody  in 
Other  Men's  Matters.'  By  Sir  Ernest 
J.  P.  Benn.  New  York:  D.  Apple  ton-Century 
Company.  1936.  245  pages.  $2.00. 

HpHAT  many  recent  developments  of  gov- 
•*  ernment  activity  may  be  undesirable  is 
fully  possible;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
various  policies  are  mistaken  in  objective, 
badly  implemented  by  legislation,  or  poorly 
administered.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
passive  policeman  state  alone  is  justifiable, 
that  government  should  retire  completely 
from  the  fields  of  economic  control  and  social 
welfare  promotion,  or  that  the  function  of 
law  should  be  merely  to  apply  the  brake  on 
individual  initiative  when  it  threatens  the 
traditional  rights  to  safety  of  property  and 
person.  Yet  Sir  Ernest's  thesis  is  just  that:  he 
is  an  extreme  advocate  of  laissez-faire. 

The  tone  of  his  advocacy  can  best  be  judged 
from  a  few  quotations. 

'The  simple  circumstance  that  no  Govern- 
ment action,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
it  has  a  negative  effect,  has  ever  done  anything 
but  economic  harm,  is  too  simple  to  be  noticed 
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by  a  generation  devoted  to  politics  as  the 
drunkard  is  to  drink/ 

*  Everybody  is  entitled  to  help;  almost  every- 
body is  asking  for  it;  all  the  Governments  of 
the  world  are  providing  it,  and  in  consequence 
civilization  is  on  its  last  legs.' 

'  But  for  the  intervention  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  Labor  movement,  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  the  laborer  would  long  ago 
have  risen  above  the  status  of  any  other  class/ 

'No  obedience  is  due  to  the  teacher  who 
takes  advantage  of  our  innocence  to  fill  our 
minds  with  his  own  speculations  on  the  shape 
of  things  to  come/ 

'There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of 
propaganda  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  skill  of 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  in  interweaving  the 
science  of  administration  with  the  theories  of 
robbery  and  destruction/ 

'To  discover  the  human  being  in  a  bureau- 
crat he  must  be  persuaded  to  talk  about  his 
garden  or  his  salary;  in  all  other  respects  he 
lives  in  a  world  where  no  really  human  being 
has  ever  lived/ 

'The  immorality  of  collectivism  is  invariably 
supported  by  a  shallow  show  of  good  inten- 
tions. .  .  / 

\  .  .  it  requires  the  full  faith  of  a  believ- 
ing individualism  to  appreciate  the  damage 
and  folly  of,  say,  town  planning  by  a  district 
council.  .  .  / 

'.  .  .  the  problem  of  the  slums  is  simply 
the  problem  of  distributing  the  population  over 
the  houses  that  exist.  That  problem  settles 
itself  if  it  is  left  alone/ 

'  Children  were  sent  by  guardians,  who  rep- 
resented the  best  of  the  public  opinion  of  those 
days  [the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolutionl, 
out  of  the  misery  of  the  workhouse  into  the 
comparative  light  and  air  of  the  factory/ 

"To  the  individualist  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  backward  step,  because  all  collectivism  is 
retrograde/ 

And  thus  passim,  and  quite  ad  nauseam. 
There  is  here  little  aid  to  sober  and  moderate 
conservatives,  but  ample  ammunition  for  rev- 
olutionaries. One  is  inclined  to  ask  whether 
Benn  would  allow  the  state  to  spend  money  for 
the  burial  of  those  who  starved  to  death  under 
his  policy,  on  grounds  of  public  health,  or 
whether  he  would  consider  them,  unburied,  a 
useful  public  demonstration  of  the  moral  su- 
periority of  non-interference  and  of  the  practi- 
cal value  of  unbridled  competition. 

— Thomas  I.  Coon 


The  Founder  of  the  House.  By  Naomi 

Jacob.  New  Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

*93(>-  394  pages.  $2.50. 
The  Sky  but  not  the  Heart.  By  R.  L. 

Duff  us.  New  Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1936. 316  pages.  $2.50. 
Starlight.  By  H.  Mortimer  Batten.  New  Tork: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company.  1936.  241 

pages.  $2.00. 
England  Have  My  Bones.  By  T.  H.  White. 

New  Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1936. 

334  pages.  $2.50. 
LJERE  is  an  assortment  of  prose  fiction, 
*"  serving  yet  again  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  Abel  Chevalley's  classic  definition  of 
the  novel.  Miss  Jacob's  is  another  of  those  long 
Jewish  family  stories  to  which  the  English 
seem  to  take  so  kindly — a  narrative  ski-jump 
down  the  generations,  brightly  and  observ- 
antly written.  The  Sky  But  Not  The  Heart 
is  a  considerable  improvement  over  most  im- 
aginary-kingdom novels,  for  it  abandons  the 
imaginary  kingdom  early  in  its  second  chapter. 
Uneven,  excellent  in  patches,  occasionally 
really  amusing,  it  contains  a  wonder-woman  of 
incredible  loveliness,  who  meets  a  tragic  death, 
and  a  philosophical  anarchist  named  Bismarck 
Goldman,  whose  difficulty,  he  says,  is  that  he 
can  see  both  sides.  In  it  are  also  a  boatload  of 
deported  Fascists,  Communists,  Nazis,  Single 
Taxers,  and  Christian  Socialists  who  make  a 
troubled  voyage  in  a  leaky  vessel.  Sound  light 
summer  stuff.  Mr.  Batten's  Starlight  is  a 
rattling  good  story  of  the  life  and  adventures 
of  a  wolf.  England  Have  My  Bones  takes  the 
Chevalley  dictum  a  little  further,  for  it  is  not  a 
novel,  but  a  diary.  No  one  to  whom  literature 
is  repose  and  escape  should  miss  it,  however, 
for  it  is  full  of  such  sentences  as:  *  I  saw  a  heron, 
two  redshanks,  and  a  kestrel; "It  was  a  hellish 
day,  but  in  some  ways  grand,  because  it  was 
medieval;9  'If  only  there  was  a  pub  to  go  to, 
and  English  beer  for  my  evening,  this  would  be 
the  most  perfect  day  of  my  life; ' '  Grass  snakes 
are  fascinating  pets;' '  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
live  with  a  little  bit  of  danger.  One  is  so  sur- 
rounded in  peace  time  with  the  depravity  of 
the  modern  world;'  'I  love  living  in  the  coun- 
try and  am  profoundly  thankful  that  I  don't 
like  living  in  towns;'  'We  killed  eight  brace  of 
partridges,  with  five  hares,  a  pigeon  and  a 
rabbit.' 

There  is  also  much  about  salmon  fishing, 
trees,  flying,  dart- thro  wing,  an  admirable 
passage  on  the  decadent  practice  of  frequent 
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bathing,  and  hardly  anything  at  all  about 
Fascists,  Communists,  Nazis,  Single  Taxers, 
or  Christian  Socialists. 

—  Henry  Bennett 

A  Note  on  Literary  Criticism.  By  James  T. 
Farrell.  New  Tork:  The  Vanguard  Press. 
rpj6.  22/  pages.  $2.50. 

HPHIS  book  is  as  useful  as  it  is  interesting,  for 
*  it  states  the  issues  and  summarizes  the  de- 
bate that  has  been  revolving  about  Left-wing 
criticism.  Mr.  Farrell  begins  with  a  statement 
of  the  dual  r61e  of  literature,  which  is  both 
aesthetic  and  functional,  at  the  same  time  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  and  an  instrument  of 
social  influence.  If  either  of  these  aspects  is 
neglected,  the  result  is  incomplete.  He  there- 
fore dismisses  as  incorrect  extremism  the  pure 
sestheticism  of  'art  for  art's  sake,'  for  it  deals 
with  experience  outside  the  social  context 
which  gives  that  experience  meaning.  Simi- 
larly, he  dismisses  the  functional  extremism  of 
Catholicism  and  Humanism  on  the  Right,  be- 
cause they  tend  to  produce  literature,  the  di- 
dacticism of  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  times. 
Having  made  his  thesis  clear,  he  then  proceeds 
to  the  body  of  his  book,  the  examination  of 
Left-wing  criticism. 

Here  he  finds  the  same  functional  extremism 
which  he  found  in  Humanism,  but  because  it 
is  politically  and  socially  relevant,  and  there- 
fore valuable,  he  attempts  to  correct  it.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  a  better  application  of  the  dia- 
lectic method  to  Left-wing  criticism  of  both 
contemporary  and  old  literature.  And  yet, 
despite  his  own  recommendation,  Mr.  Fan-ell's 
criticism  is  mechanical.  He  disregards  the  so- 
cial context  in  which  the  criticism  to  which  he 
objects  is  set,  and  forgets  that  the  dual  rdle  of 
literature,  which  his  book  assumes  to  be  axi- 
omatic, was  a  vigorously  debated  question  not 
many  years  ago.  Under  such  conditions  func- 
tional extremism  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  functional  aspect  of  literature  might  be 
recognized  at  all.  Mr.  Farrell's  book  is  itself 
evidence  that  the  functional  extremism  of 
which  he  complains  was  justified,  or  at  least 
effective.  The  axiom  with  which  he  begins 
became  axiomatic  only  because  functional  ex- 
tremism on  the  Left  made  it  clear  that  litera- 
ture does  have  a  functional  side.  As  soon  as 
that  point  was  made  the  movement  away  from 
functional  extremism  began. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Farrell  confesses 
he  is  not  the  first  to  make  is  that  the  terms 


'bourgeois'  and  'proletarian'  are  descriptive 
categories  and  not  standards  of  value  when 
applied  to  literature.  He  can  therefore  see  that 
Proust's  writing  '  can  come  only  at  the  end  of 
a  period'  and  that  it  has  '  that  peculiar  beauty 
that  is  seen  in  decay.'  Mr.  Farrell  sees,  then, 
that  one  can  put  Proust  in  the  category  of 
'decadent  bourgeois'  without  denying  the  real 
beauty  and  greatness  of  his  work.  He  implies 
also  that  not  every  type  of  writing  is  suitable 
for  every  stage  in  the  development  of  a  society. 
Yet  he  sees  extremism  in  Radek's  statement 
that  Balzac,  who  wrote  'when  the  middle  class 
was  healthy,'  would  be  a  more  fruitful  influ- 
ence for  Soviet  writers  than  Joyce,  who  'writes 
of  the  middle  class  at  an  opposite  historical 
pole.'  But  if  we  disregard  the  difference  in 
period  and  take  the  beauty  of  decay  as  a  model 
for  a  literature  of  growth,  we  disregard  the 
social  context  and  see  literature  in  a  social 
vacuum. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  particularly  provoked  by  the 
interest  which  is  shown  in  the  collective  novel. 
'.  .  .  any  hierarchy  of  values  in  novels  ac- 
cording to  their  form,'  he  says,  'is  meaning- 
less. Distinctions  must  be  of  another  order.' 
In  this  he  is,  of  course,  right.  But  Mr.  Farrell 
is  not  right  when  he  implies  that  in  the  collec- 
tive novel  the  writer  neglects  characterization 
and  fails  to  individualize.  If  these,  and  other 
necessary  qualities,  are  missing,  we  have  a  bad 
collective — or  biographical — novel.  Nor  is  the 
point  of  the  collective  novel  a  theory  of  the 
value  of  forms.  It  is  rather  the  necessity  of  a 
given  form  in  a  given  society.  In  a  society  that 
is  interested  primarily  in  the  interactions  of 
groups  and  classes  the  collective  form  may  be 
a  necessary,  even  if  not  a  sufficient,  factor  in 
making  a  good  novel.  Certainly  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  biographical  novel  to  fall  into 
the  great  man  fallacy  of  social  development. 
Even  in  the  period  of  naturalism  the  collective 
form  was  found  valuable.  Hauptmann's 
Weavers^  which  came  closest  to  the  collective 
form,  also  came  closest  to  being  '  proletarian ' 
and  revolutionary. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  done  a  valuable  piece  of 
work  in  writing  this  book,  but  his  fear  of  ex- 
tremism has  occasionally  made  his  criticism 
captious.  He  is  too  much  afraid  that  descrip- 
tive categories  will  be  used  as  standards  of 
value,  and  he  is  not  always  consistent.  But  if 
one  keeps  these  faults  in  mind,  reading  his  book 
is  a  stimulating  experience. 

— Joseph  Kresh 
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We  The  Living.  By  Ayn  Rand.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1936.  570  pages. 
$2.50. 

HpHIS  is  a  novel  about  the  Soviet  Union  in 
•*-  the  year  1922.  Its  shifting  patterns  of  love 
affairs  and  political  ideas  center  on  a  girl  of  the 
bourgeois  class  with  whom  two  men,  one  an 
aristocrat  and  the  other  a  Communist,  are  in 
love.  Miss  Rand,  herself  a  Russian,  writes  with 
sympathy  and  power,  but  not  always  with  con- 
viction, of  the  life  of  those  Russians  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  order.  She  con- 
trasts the  sordid  conditions  of  the  years  after 
the  Revolution — the  poverty,  ignorance  and 
political  corruption  of  the  new  class  in  power — 
with  the  integrity  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
jewelry  and  grand  pianos  in  the  upheaval  but 
had  kept,  in  this  novel,  their  standards  and 
their  ideals.  Curiously,  the  only  plausible  and 
developed  character  in  Miss  Rand's  confused 
but  fast-paced  story  is  that  of  the  Commu- 
nist. — A.  K.  B. 

Finland:  The  New  Nation.  By  Agnes 
Rothery.  New  York:  The  Piking  Press.  Illus- 
trated and  Indexed.  1936.  257  pages.  $3.00. 

TN  READING  Miss  Rothery 's  engaging  sur- 
vey  of  Finland  one  has  the  feeling  that  she 
has  let  her  enthusiasm  for  the  country  carry  her 
too  far,  that  she  has  written  not  as  an  analyst 
but  as  a  wide-eyed  tourist  who  sees  only 
marvels.  To  her  everything  in  Finland  is,  if 
not  perfect,  at  least  as  it  should  be.  It  is, 
indeed,  hard  to  disapprove  a  land  where  debts 
are  considered  obligations  to  be  paid  promptly 
when  due,  and  where  the  people  in  general 
have  shown  themselves  so  super  humanly 
intelligent  in  the  handling  of  their  affairs — 
being  wise  enough,  for  example,  to  conserve 
their  natural  resources  and  yet  get  the  most 
out  of  them;  to  set  up  a  system  of  cooperatives 
which,  like  Sweden's,  actually  work,  are  of 
mutual  benefit,  and  act  as  a  check  against 
the  growth  of  monopolies;  to  provide  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  decent  homes  for  working- 
men  and  to  abolish  slums  (although,  and  this 
may  be  the  catch,  wages  for  these  working- 
men  are  not  much  higher  than  the  subsistance 
level)  ...  A  land,  finally,  where  order  and 
decency  and  cleanliness — and  other  virtues 
might  be  enumerated — are  civic  as  well  as 
personal  traits. 

Miss  Rothery  may  have  been  rather  gener- 
ous in  her  estimate.  But  she  has  done  a  good 


and  comprehensive  job.  And  she  has  certainly 
indicated  that  Finland  has,  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively, become  a  nation  which  others  might 
look  to  as  a  model. 

— Arthur  Heinemann 

What  A  Word!  Being  an  Account  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Progress  of 'The  Word  War'  con- 
ducted in  'Punch,'  to  the  great  Improvement 
and  Delight  of  the  People,  and  the  lasting 
Benefit  of  the  King's  English,  with  many 
Ingenious  Exercises  and  Horrible  Examples. 
By  A.  P.  Herbert.  New  York:  Double  Jay, 
Doran  and  Company.  1936.  286  pages.  $2.00. 

*TPHERE  is  a  sad  dearth  of  learned  and  mirth- 
A  provoking  books.  It  is  true  that  few  subjects 
lend  themselves  readily  to  serio-comic  treat- 
ment. History  has  been  reviewed  jocularly 
(but  with  no  very  side-splitting  results),  and 
sex,  and  English,  And  besides  these  .  .  .?  The 
laughable-learned  works  on  the  sexual  be- 
havior of  men  and  animals  are,  moreover,  as  a 
rule  only  funny  unintentionally  and  indirectly, 
while  those  on  English  are  still  so  rare  that  Mr. 
Herbert  earns  our  heartiest  thanks  for  giving 
us  a  book  that  takes  a  rightful  place  beside 
Modern  English  Usage  and  The  American 
Language. 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  the  slashing 
attacks  on  'Jungle  English'  ('Jungle.  Fig.  A 
wild,  tangled  mass.'),  'Cannibal  English/ 
'Witch-Words,*  and  'Sneer-Words'  is  power- 
ful, and  must,  I  understand,  be  repressed.  I 
hope  there  may  be  room  for:  '"Identified 
with  ..."  This  is  an  enemy.  .  .  .  "The  late 
mayor  always  identified  himself  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  .  .  . "  so  that,  we  may  presume,  it  was 
never  possible  to  say  which  was  the  Mayor  and 
which  the  Boy  Scouts.  One  good  lady,  I  re- 
member, "  identified  herself"  not  only  with  the 
Temperance  movement  but  with  Winchester 
Cathedral;  and  when  that  building  had  to  be 
repaired  a  few  years  ago  the  contractor's  men 
began  by  erecting  scaffold-poles  round  Mrs. 
Potts,  a  pardonable  mistake.' 

Before  we  put  What  A  Word!  aside  for  fre- 
quent reference  we  shall  have  read  every  line 
of  it,  and  we  shall  smile,  but  shamefacedly, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Herbert's  accusing  finger 
points  at  us.  We  shall  resolve,  between  laughter 
and  tears,  to  sin  no  more,  or  at  least  to  try  to 
refrain  from  committing  unforgivable  offences 
against  our  mother-tongue, 

— H.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In  Defence  of  Marx 
10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age 

Sir: — In  his  review,  which  you  reprinted  from 
the  Observer  in  the  August  Living  Age,  Pro- 
fessor A.  D.  Lindsay  has  apparently  made  a 
sympathetic  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Marx  as  expounded  in  my  From 
Hegel  to  Marx  (John  Day,  1936).  He  confesses 
himself,  however,  utterly  unable  to  see  in 
Marx's  theory  of  truth  anything  but  'a  mix- 
ture of  muddled  thinking  and  pretentious 
nonsense/  Since  I  have  maintained  that  it  is 
precisely  Marx's  theory  of  truth  which  ex- 
presses the  logic  of  scientific  inquiry,  Professor 
Lindsay  seeks  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
In  this,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  he  fails  lament- 
ably. In  fact  he  builds  up  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment against  Marx  only  in  virtue  of  two 
things:  an  incorrect  statement  of  Marx's  theory 
of  truth  and  a  confusion  between  judgments  of 
value  and  judgments  of  fact.  Both  flow  from 
his  cryp  to-Hegelian  ism,  according  to  which 
values  and  facts  are  essentially  one. 

For  Marx  a  judgment  is  true  insofar  as  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  acting  on  it 
realize  the  antecedently  predicted  outcome. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  validation  of 
every  judgment  (hypothesis,  theory)  involves 
some  transformative  operations  of  some  phase 
of  the  situation  in  which  inquiry  is  going  on, 
and  that  no  judgment  of  fact  can  be  estab- 
lished as  final  or  certain.  Professor  Lindsay 
states  Marx's  view  as  if  it  implied  that  any 
consequences  which  we  find  desirable — 
whether  predicted  or  not — constitute  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  a  theory,  and  further,  that  the 
experimental  activity  set  up  to  test  a  theory 
changes  or  cooks  the  facts  to  be  known.  'This 
new  doctrine/  he  writes, '  suggests  that  you  lay 
down  an  hypothesis  which  is  not  true  when 
you  make  it,  which  you  proceed  to  make  true 
by  changing  the  facts.' 

With  all  due  respect  to  Professor  Lindsay, 
this  is  a  travesty  of  Marx's  theory.  It  is  not 
the  facts  to  be  known,  the  predicted  outcome, 
which  are  altered  by  experimental  action,  but 
only  those  phases  of  the  situation  under  in- 
quiry which  are  likely  to  yield  relevant  data 
upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  It  is  not  any 


old  consequence  which  just  turns  up — whether 
to  our  delight  or  disgust — that  has  evidential 
value  but  only  those  consequences  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  implied  by  the  hypothesis  and 
its  related  practice.  Unless  some  procedure  is 
indicated  by  which  a  theory  may  be  verified,  it 
is  scientifically  meaningless.  Unless  the  an- 
tecedently specified  consequences  of  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  are  realized,  the  theory  is 
scientifically  false.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  esoteric  about  this  doctrine:  the  whole  of 
science  depends  upon  it. 

Professor  Lindsay's  failure  to  grasp  Marx's 
meaning  is  due  to  his  refusal  to  dissociate 
questions  of  fact  from  questions  of  value.  His 
very  illustrations,  offered  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  Marx's  theory,  reveal  this  in  the 
crassest  way.  He  writes:  *  It  would  appear  from 
this  (Marx's  theory)  to  follow  that  if,  in  order 
to  produce  revolutionary  action,  say  against 
the  Jews,  you  accuse  Jews  of  horrible  atrocities 
and  thereby  make  men  hate  them,  you  thus 
scientifically  prove  that  they  are  hateful.' 
This  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  and  no  more  fol- 
lows from  Marx's  theory  than  the  proposition 
that  if  I  get  men  to  believe  that  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese,  then  it  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  the  moon  has  the  chemical  com- 
position of  cheese. 

In  order  to  drive  this  point  home,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  a  simple  analysis  of  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay's  illustration  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  a  complete  non  sequitur,  and  ambigu- 
ous to  boot.  For  Professor  Lindsay  does  not 
make  clear  what  the  hypothesis  is  which  his 
illustration  is  supposed  to  prove.  It  may  mean 
either:  (1)  that  the  Jews,  at  any  given  time  or 
place,  are  hateful,  or  (2)  that  if  the  Jews  are 
accused  of  horrible  atrocities,  the  German  peo- 
ple can  be  made  to  believe  that  they  are  hateful. 

How  would  we  go  about  proving  (1)?  We 
must  first  define  hateful.  Roughly,  an  object, 
situation,  or  person  is  hateful  if  most  people 
usually  experience  a  feeling  of  revulsion  in  re- 
gard to  it.  How  would  we  scientifically  test  the 
proposition  that,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  a 
certain  group  of  people  find  the  Jews  hateful  ? 
By  performing  definite  operations — psychologi- 
cal tests,  questionnaires,  interviews,  etc.,  that 
is,  by  setting  up  changes  in  the  relevant  fea- 
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turcs  of  the  situation,  in  order  to  gather  evi- 
dence of  their  reactions.  We  do  not  first  infect 
them  with  anti-Semitism  and  then  test  their 
reactions  to  Jews  any  more  than  in  testing 
whether  a  man  has  malaria  we  begin  by  infecting 
him  with  the  disease. 

How  would  we  prove  (2)  ?  In  the  same  way 
as  we  would  test  the  proposition:  '//"dogs  are 
fed  arsenic,  they  will  die,'  i.e.,  by  performing 
the  operations  suggested  in  the  antecedent 
clause.  On  the  basis  of  past  history  and  Hitler's 
actions,  I  am  prepared  to  grant  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  'If  people  are  fed  with  horrible 
atrocity  stories  about  the  Jews,  they  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  Jews  (or  any  other 
group,  for  that  matter)  are  hateful.'  Now,  why 
should  dogs  be  fed  arsenic  and  why  should 
people  be  fed  with  atrocity  stories  about  Jews? 
That  is  a  moral  question.  Professor  Lindsay 
and  I  believe  they  should  not  but  this  in  no 
way  affects  the  truth  of  the  propositions  in 
this  paragraph.  If  space  permitted,  I  could 
easily  show  that  on  Professor  Lindsay's  own 
Hegelian  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  real  and 
ideal,  be  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  what- 
ever is  true  is  good  and  whatever  is  good  is 
true.  Marx's  social  theory  can  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  German  people  were  fed  with  atroc- 
ity stories.  And  not  resting  with  Professor 
Lindsay  in  an  easy  moral  condemnation,  Marx 
went  further,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism  maintained 
that 'if  economic  classes  were  abolished,  and 
education  were  pruned  of  its  anthropological 
and  religious  myths,  anti-Semitism  would  dis- 
appear.' This  is  an  hypothesis  which  can  only 
be  properly  tested  by  introducing  the  relevant 
social  changes  implied  in  the  antecedent  clause. 

I  do  not  know  how  Professor  Lindsay  ex- 
plains moral  judgments,  but  for  Marx  they 
are  judgments  of  value  based  on  social  interests 
and  so  long  as  social  interests  are  incompatible 
there  will  be  incompatible  moral  judgments. 
The  scientific  approach  to  social  questions 
analyzes  the  causes,  consequences,  and  meth- 
ods of  achieving  social  ideals.  Social  ideals  may 
be  intelligently  chosen  or  not,  they  may  be 
noble  or  base,  but  as  judgments  of  value — 
except  where  they  are  instrumental  to  move 
ultimate  ideals — they  are  neither  true  nor 
false.  Science  as  such  is  not  concerned  with 
them.  It  can  only  point  out  the  costs  and  the 
probabilities  that  some  methods  of  realizing 
them  will  be  more  successful  than  others.  The 
ultimate  choice  is  not  dictated  by  knowledge. 


It  is  our  own  responsibility  and  expresses  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  we  are. 

Sidney  Hook 
South  Wardsboro,  Vt. 

Company  Towns 

xO  the  Editor  of  The  Living  Aoe 

Sir: — Sixty  years  ago  as  a  small  boy  I  used  to 
take  down  a  volume  from  the  rows  of  bound 
volumes  of  LitteWs  Living  Age>  and  lying  on 
the  floor,  read  as  long  as  time  would  permit. 
Having  since  that  time  been  a  continuous 
reader  of  the  magazine,  I  feel  I  have  the  right 
to  ask  you  a  question. 

In  your  August  issue  under  the  'Guide 
Post' you  say: — 

'  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  industrial  sections  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  there  are  not  a  few  towns  in  which 
everything  is  owned  by  the  company  from  the 
factories  and  mines  down  to  the  houses  in 
which  the  workers  live.'  Etc. 

This  is  a  definite,  unqualified  statement,  and 
therefore  must  be  based  upon  actual  knowl- 
edge. Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
some  such  towns  in  Western  Pennsylvania? 
A.  C.  Robinson 
Sewickley,  Pa. 

[In  Aliquippa  (Beaver  County),  the  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  owns  practically 
all  the  mills  and  most  of  the  houses,  and, 
through  its  various  subsidiaries,  is  said  to 
control  the  street  railway  and  bus  lines,  the 
ice  and  coal  company,  the  bank,  the  real  estate 
firm,  and  the  principal  department  store.  In 
Vandergrift,  Westmoreland  County,  the  dom- 
inant industry,  indeed  the  only  industry,  is  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation.  The  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  owns,  controls  and  polices 
the  'captive  mine'  communities  of  Smock, 
Filbert  and  'Colonial  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3/ 
in  Fayette  County,  while  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  exercises  a  similar 
sway  over  Nemacolin,  Crucible  and  Mather 
(all  of  Greene  County).  Still  other  towns  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  which  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  company-dominated  are  Brad- 
dock,  Duquesne,  Homestead,  McKeesport, 
and  Rankin,  all  in  Allegheny  County; 
Ambridge  (Beaver  County) ;  Farrell  and  Sharon 
(Mercer  County);  and  Monessen  (Westmore- 
land County).  Doubtless  the  list  could  be 
considerably  extended.  The  Editor.] 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  LEAGUE 


A  Symposium — V 


Dr.  WINSLOW  S.  ANDERSON,  dean 
of  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
believes  that  we  should  keep  out  of  Eu- 
ropean wars  by  refusing  to  trade  with  the 
belligerents.  Dr.  Anderson  writes: — 

Certainly  no  'sanctions'  of  the  League  of 
Nations  could  be  successful  unless  the  United 
States  of  America  became  a  party  to  the  sanc- 
tions. I  have  long  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  be  a  member  of  the  League  be- 
cause of  the  prestige  and  strength  which  the 
United  States  would  add  to  it,  but  the  func- 
tioning of  the  League  in  the  last  few  months 
has  changed  my  opinion.  It  appears  now  that 
the  League  in  its  present  organization  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  chain  and  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  member.  The  ideal  back  of  the 
League  is  right  and  should  prevail,  but  in  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  War  the  League  seems  to  have 
shown  itself  to  be  entirely  impotent — this  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers to  present  a  united  front  and  to  function 
free  from  nationalistic  interests.  As  long  as  the 
present  organization  set-up  prevails  I  can  see 
little  hope  of  the  League  controlling  world 
peace.  It  does  not  have  the  strength  and 
prestige  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

I  hope  that  European  hostilities  may  never 
eventuate  but  I  doubt  if  the  League  can  pre- 
vent hostilities,  although  it  may  delay  them. 
In  any  event  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  not  become  involved  in  European  hos- 
tilities unless  attacked  and  should  refrain  from 
dealing  with  the  belligerents  in  any  way.  The 
remainder  of  the  world  markets  would  be  open 
for  our  trade  and  these  should  suffice  in  the 
absence  of  competition  from  belligerents.  Per- 
haps a  European  war  might  give  us  occasion  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  rich  South  American 
markets.  In  view  of  the  evident  mess  which  the 
European  governments  made  of  the  Italo- 
Ethiopian  situation  I  doubt  if  the  American 
people  can  be  convinced  that  they  should 
again  'save  the  world'  by  becoming  involved 
in  European  disputes. 

PROFESSOR  EDGAR  C.  DECOU,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the 


University  of  Oregon,  is  good  enough  to 
preface  his  reply  with  a  kind  word  about 
The  Living  Age: — 

I  feel  that  The  Living  Age  is  presenting 
clearly  and  fairly  the  most  outstanding  move- 
ments in  world  affairs,  and  pointing  out  their 
significance  for  Americans — a  very  important 
and  much  needed  service. 

HE  THEN  gives  his  stand  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  United  States  neutrality: — 

The  present  international  crisis  is  so  omi- 
nous that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  se- 
cure clear  thinking,  followed  by  wise  action, 
to  prevent  another  world  war. 

Although  I  believe  that  we  should  ultimately 
join  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  standpoint 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  that.  For  the  pres- 
ent I  feel  that  we  should  adopt  a  strictly 
neutral  attitude  toward  European  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  in  every  feasible 
way  uphold  the  democratic  principles  for  which 
Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions  stand,  and 
give  every  moral  and  material  support  to  them 
and  the  other  democratic  countries  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  extreme  nationalism,  and  dic- 
tatorship of  whatever  kind. 

IN  COMMON  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  contributors  to  this  symposium,  Dr. 
D.  L.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  not  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, though  he  feels  that  had  we  joined 
it  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  its  his- 
tory might  have  been  different: — 

I  (td  very  distinctly  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  steadily  moved  into  a  narrowing 
channel  of  interest  in  European  affairs  as  dis- 
tinct from  world  affairs.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  perhaps  even  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League.  Possibly,  if  our 
Government  had  seen  fit  to  join  at  the  outset, 
the  force  of  our  membership  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  League  in  broader  chan- 
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nels,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  our  membership  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  anything  of  that  kind.  In  some  of 
the  splendid  international  activities  of  the 
League  such  as  intellectual  cooperation,  nar- 
cotic control,  labor  matters,  etc.,  certainly  our 
country  should  continue  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  cooperation. 

WHILE  deploring  the  loss  of  prestige  the 
League  of  Nations  has  suffered  as  a  result 
of  its  failure  to  stop  Italian  aggression  in 
Ethiopia,  Dr.  E.  R.  Hedrick,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, refuses  to  abandon  all  hope.  Pro- 
fessor Hedrick  writes: — 

Some  of  us  had  believed  (or  hoped  without 
real  belief)  that  the  League  of  Nations  might 
be  the  long-sought  means  of  world  peace.  That 
such  hopes  have  faded  is  in  fact  more  note- 
worthy, significant,  regrettable,  than  are  any 
of  those  Fails  Accomplis  which  serve  to  em- 
phasize it 

Japan,  violating  obviously  many  a  treaty, 
takes  over  large  portions  of  China.  Italy,  by 
the  League's  own  decision,  attacks  Ethiopia 
without  provocation,  and  is  at  the  moment  of 
this  writing  mopping  up  the  last  traces  of  that 
luckless  adversary.  Germany  sends  soldiers 
into  the  Rhine! and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Locarno  Pact,  not  to  mention  the  forgotten 
Versailles  Treaty  of  somewhat  malodorous 
quality. 

To  one  who  advocates  peace,  such  happen- 
ings may  be  painful  enough,  and  they  are  right 
shocking  in  some  respects  even  to  the  more 
callous  among  us.  But,  as  isolated  events,  their 
significance  in  a  world  long  accustomed  to  the 
rule  of  the  sword  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  evidence  by  and  through  them  of  the 
failure  of  the  League  as  an  instrument  of 
peace. 

Japan's  entry  into  China,  Italy's  seizure  of 
Ethiopia,  Germany's  violation  of  the  Locarno 
Pact,  are  not  different  either  in  kind  or  in  de- 
gree from  the  many  similar  seizures  by  force, 
conquests  by  arms,  violations  of  treaties, 
which  have  characterized  this  uncivilized  world 
of  ours  since  time  began.  Shall  I  insult  the 
reader  by  citation  of  instances? 

The  difference,  the  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment, lies  not  in  the  novelty  of  the  things  done, 
but  in  the  destruction  of  our  hopes  for  a  new 
day.  Weak  as  was  the  structure  of  the  League, 


it  lay  within  the  power  of  a  few  nations  to 
make  that  structure  function  effectively  to 
prevent  war.  It  is  patent  that  neither  Japan 
nor  Italy  nor  Germany  could  have  done  what 
they  have  done  if  the  ruling  motive  of  all  of  the 
other  great  powers  had  been  the  prevention  of 
war  rather  than  the  promotion  by  each  power 
separately  of  certain  of  its  own  selfish  interests. 

When  shall  we  learn  ?  What  possible  advan- 
tages to  a  given  great  power  can  compare  with 
the  advantage  of  a  guaranteed  peace?  True,  as 
Simonds  had  pointed  out,  that  such  powers 
as  Italy  and  Germany  (which  he  called  the 
'have-nots')  might  conceivably  profit.  But 
the  'haves'  can  profit  only  from  peace,  and 
from  a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  France, 
England,  Russia,  as  well  as  America,  should 
work  for  peace  not  only  as  a  somewhat  aca- 
demic ethical  matter,  but  also  from  the  most 
callous  standpoint  of  major  selfish  advantage. 
Work  for  peace  not  alone  by  a  trifling  propa- 
ganda that  sometimes  hides  things  more  sinis- 
ter than  war;  work  for  it  by  those  more 
effective  means  well-known  in  every  European 
Chancellory,  and  in  our  Department  of  State. 
When  shall  we  learn? 

What  shall  we  learn?  Is  it  to  be  that  no 
League  can  ever  succeed?  Is  it  to  be  that  de- 
mocracies blunder  and  procrastinate  to  a  fatal 
degree?  Is  it  to  be  that  only  a  dictator  and 
dictatorial  methods  can  succeed — can  survive? 
If  this  be  the  outcome,  then  indeed  are  these 
years  sad,  full  of  disillusion,  promising  great 
misery. 

By  comparison,  then,  the  acts  of  Japan,  of 
Italy,  of  Germany,  are  of  small  moment  as 
isolated  events.  What  matters  most  is  the 
meaning  of  these  things  on  the  future  of  the 
League,  on  the  future  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Is  it  too  cynical  to  reflect  that  we  are 
now  facing,  as  one  result  of  a  'war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,'  the  active  threat 
that  all  democracy  shall  vanish  from  the  Earth? 

I  would  then  focus  attention  upon  the  major 
problems  that  confront  us:  How  may  we  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy?  How  may  we 
enforce  peace  practically?  Is  it  too  late  for  the 
powers  that  can  enforce  peace  to  decide  to  do 
so?  Would  this,  too,  mean  War? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  such  a  program 
would  mean  War,  if  it  could  be  done  by  several 
great  powers  working  honorably  together.  Is 
that  also  only  academic  and  visionary  dream- 
ing? If  so,  by  all  means  let  us  have  War,  for  that 
is  all  that  remains. 
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IxKALIZING  the  danger  to  liberty  and 
peace  Mr.  Hearst's  journalistic  activities 
represent,  a  number  of  liberals  and  I-eft- 
wingers  have  formed  the  Peoples*  Com- 
mittee Against  Hearst,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  'a  popular  movement  opposed  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  chief  American 
csponent  of  war  and  Fascism.*  By  propa- 
ganda tn  various  forms,  economic  pressure 
on  advertisers  in  Hearst -owned  papers, 
mass-meetings,  and  other  methods  the 
Committee  hopes  to  arouse  thinking 
Americans  against  this  menace.  Interested 
individuals  and  groups  are  urged  to  write 
In  the  C«nmittee'a  secretary,  Miss  FJeanor 
Bremen,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FACED  with  demands  for  its  services 
winch  far  eiceed  its  resources,  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born  (100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
V  Y*  is  issuing  an  appeal  for  funds.  The 
Committee  has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
ami- N a/i t  and  other  political  refugees  by 
preventing  their  deportation  to  the  lands 
of  their  birth.  Sustaining  membership,  at 
fir  a  \tMr%  entitles  the  donor  to  all  the 
press  releases,  bulletins  and  other  ma- 
terial the  Committee  issues. 

'THE  relations  of  the  I'nited  States  to  the 
three  principal  agencies  organized  since 
the  World  War  for  the  development  of 
ct»f«crati«>n  and  peace  between  nations 
were  as  uneven  during  to,;;  as  the  world 
«?uat>  »n  which  formed  their  background,* 
awe  »r ding  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  In  a  study  of  those 
relations,  entitled  The  I'mteJ  Stales  and 
B'er.J  < *%*ntzMv;n  Junn£  /vf>,  the  En- 
£  wment  states  that  there  was  'much  of 


reversal  and  something  of  fit  fulness*  in 
the  policy  pursued.  The  pamphlet  records 
in  detail  our  relations  with  the  league, 
the  Permanent  Court  for  International 
Justice,  and  the  International  I*ahor  Or- 
ganization last  year.  Single  copies  may  be 
had  from  the  Endowment  (405  West  117 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  at  five  cents 
each. 

THE  Biosophical  Institute,  which  is  de- 
voted to  'character  and  peace  education* 
(23  West  87  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  is 
launching  a  campaign  to  have  a  *  Secretary 
of  Peace'  added  to  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. The  opening  salvo  is  the  publication 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Biosophical  Re- 
view aim  article  by  I>r.  Frederick  Kcttner 
explaining  the  need  for  such  an  office.  The 
Institute  is  seeking  the  endorsement  and 
aid  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of  social  activity, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  reprints  of  the 
article  on  request. 

IN  ITS  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  2*,  1  «^n,  the  American 
Ixague  to  Abolish  Capital  Punishment 
recounts  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the 
twelvemonth,  and  adds  a  pica  for  con- 
tributions to  its  work.  The  object  of  the 
league  is  *to  abolish  capital  punishment' 
throughout  the  country.  Though  it  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within  the 
purview  of  The  Living  Age,  we  are  glad 
to  give  space  to  the  I-caguc'*  appeal,  for 
we  feel  that  its  work,  partuularl\  its 
efforts  to  save  adolescents  and  minors 
from  legal  death,  is  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  our  readers.  Checks 
may  be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  Dubrow,  Treas- 
urer, 124  Islington  Avenue,  Nc*  York, 
N.  Y. 
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months  ago,  for  instance,  Mr.  Richard 
Freeman  could  have  been  found  in  a 
political  prison  in  Rio.  He  had  gone  to 
Brazil  to  collect  material  for  a  book  about 
the  country;  but  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  for  himself  what  a  Brazilian  jail  is 
like.  In  Brazilian  Misadventure  he  de- 
scribes the  experience,  [p.  56] 

MEANWHILE,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  Mr.  Philip  Jordan  was  making  his 
leisurely  way  through  Bengal  and  Assam 
to  the  ferry  which  crosses  the  Bramaputra 
River  at  Armingaon.  His  first  sight  of 
that  mighty  stream  was,  he  says,  disap- 
pointing, 'for  although  it  was  several 
miles  broad,  it  was  naturally  not  so  im- 
pressive as  I  had  imagined  it  would  prove 
to  be/  But  if  the  river  was  disappointing, 
Mr.  Jordan's  fellow  travelers  were  not. 
The  motley  crowd  of  orientals  he  en- 
countered at  the  ferry  fascinated  him,  and 
the  result  is  Bramaputra  Crossing,  [p.  60] 

THE  'Persons'  of  the  month  are  Musso- 
lini, as  he  appears  to  the  admiring  eyes  of 
a  German  newspaper  man  [p.  34];  Sir 
Hubert  Murray,  brother  of  Gilbert  Mur- 


ray and  Governor  of  Papua  [p.  36]; 
Madame  Irine  Joliot-Curie,  daughter  of 
the  discoverer  of  radium  and  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Scientific  Research  in  the  Lion 
Blum  Cabinet  [p.  40];  and  Maxim  Gorki, 
the  late  Russian  novelist  [p.  42]. 

OF  THE  reviewers  of  'Books  Abroad,' 
Wickham  Steed  is  lecturer  on  Central  Eu- 
ropean history  at  King's  College,  London; 
Kurt  Hiller  is  an  extreme  Left-wing  Ger- 
man Emigre,  and  a  former  contributor 
to  the  old  Weltbubne;  Edward  Shanks  has 
written  numerous  volumes  of  essays  and 
verse;  Leon  Pierre-Quint  is  the  author  of  a 
study  of  Proust — his  On  Rereading  Marcel 
Proust  was  published  in  the  March  Liv- 
ing Age;  and  Ramon  Fernandez  is  a 
Mexican  who  lives  and  works  in  Paris. 

OUR  OWN  reviewers  include  John  S. 
Curtiss,  instructor  in  history  at  Columbia 
University;  William  Harlan  Hale,  novelist 
and  writer  of  short  stories;  Louis  Leo 
Snyder,  who  teaches  history  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Thomas  L  Cook, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California;  Henry  Ben- 
nett, whose  translation  of  Jean  Giono 
appears  in  this  issue;  Joseph  Kresh,  free- 
lance writer  and  translator;  and  Arthur 
Heinemann,  scenario  writer  and  reader. 
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M  Without  a  doubt  the  finest  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book yet  published."  E.  A.  Farrington,  Bancroft  8ck.. 
New  Jersey.  "  Your  introductory  matter  is,  as  usual, 
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its  portrayal  of  significant  trends  in  educational 
thought,  and  for  its  original  contributions  to  educa- 
tional thinking."  WendeU  WhiU,  Ast't  Prof.  Psychology, 
{/•».  of  Minn. 
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IMMORTALITY 

IS  NOT 

AFTER  DEATH 


or  centuries  man  has  been  cold  chat  eternal  life  was 
ITER  death  and  che  dissolution  of  che  body.  Bagdasar 
Uaghdigian,  noted  founder  of  che  Brotherhood  of 
Cblogia,  asks  a  very  pertinent  question:  "Why  did 
Jm  cake  His  body  wich  Him?"  This  great  leader  of  che 
sntchool  of  thought  continues  wich  these  quotations: 
Tt  works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also,"  and  "God  is  noc 
flood  of  che  dead,  buc  of  che  living." 

he  are  che  keys  to  che  amazing  beauties  revealed  in 
Tsreryttrm  Pmrpeu,  a  book  that  establishes  a  new  sound 
fct  for  IMMORTALITY,  replete  wich  mascerly,  com- 
facg  guidance  that  IMMORTALITY  is  to  be  attained 
&vT  Body  and  soul  are  ONE  —  boch  are  component 
Rttof  che  immortal  WHOLE.  This  is  strongly  empha- 
Rtio  the  pages  of  this  immortal  volume  that  is  proving 
Rt  ost  vital  contribution  to  religion  this  century  has 
•Re.  You  are  earnestly  urged  to  read  chis  greac  book  for 
J0k\  greater  good  —  there  is  cruch  and  wondrous 
1  peace  in  Tbt  Ferytten  Pmrfess  that  wealth  cannot 
e,  yet  the  entire  volume  i%  yours  for  buc  One 
I.  Send  in  a  single  dollar  bill  or  a  money  order  for 
JOL  book  to  ^Publisher,  Box  4601,  Station  E,  Kansas 
Grj  Missouri. 
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The  38th  performance  of  the  Presidential  election 
drama  —  trick  oratory  —  organized  ballyhoo 

—  catch  phrases  —  epithets  —  personal  invectives 

—  appeals  for  money  —  high  pressure  salesman- 
ship —  what  chance  have  any  but  the  most  level- 
headed, thoroughly  informed  citi- 
zens to  keep  sight  of  the  real  issues 
of  this  campaign? 

Since  1865,  in  election  years  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  new  readers  have    #5Jg?fJV 
turned  to  Thb  Nation  for  accurate     ^^^fc,    * 
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point  of  view,  though  affiliated  with 
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the  news.  You  may  not  always  agree 
r-^  with  its  opinions  but  you  will  find 
Thb  Nation  indispensable  in  com- 
pleting the  knowledge  you  require  to  form  sound, 
impregnable  opinions  of  your  own. 
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insurance  against  intellectual  dry  rot. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  Thb  Nation  is 
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introduce  Thb  Nation  to  logical  new  readers  we 
offer  the  next  17  weeks  for  only  $1  —  less  than  6c  a 
copy!  To  profit  most  by  Thb  Nation  campaign 
commentary,  mail  the  order  form  below  today! 
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At  This  Time- 

POLITICAL  and  economic  discussions  seem  to  crowd  out  all 
other  phases  of  living.  Objectivity  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost 
art.  The  American  Scholar,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quarterly, 
keeps  the  intelligent  person  in  touch  with  the  full  scope  of  human 
activities. 

Other  publications  are  becoming  militantly  radical  or  deeply 
rooted  in  conservatism.  But  The  American  Scholar  comes  into 
greater  prominence  because  of  its  fair  and  dispassionate  presenta- 
tion of  every  question.  It  dispenses  facts  impartially,  with  no 
motive  other  than  accuracy. 

And  as  life  does  not  confine  itself  merely  to  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, you  will  find  in  its  pages  articles  on  philosophy,  science, 
the  humanities. 

1?sxf*   Fvnmnla    The  Fall  Number   of   The  AMERICAN 
r%JL    JC/A4JUipiC    SCHOLAR  (out  in  September)  will  include 
such  widely  diversified  topics: 

The  implications  of  America's  attitude  toward  neutrality  and 

peace,  by  Walter  E.  Millis,  author  of  Road  to  War 
The  Soviet  theatre  and  its  audience,  by  Norris  Houghton, 

author  of  Moscow  Rehearsals 
The  American  political  scene,  by  Alvin  Johnson,  director  of 

the  New  School  for  Social  Research . 
The  recent  history  of  the  atom,  by  E.  F.  Barker 
The  death  of  philosophy,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Freund,  author  of 

The  Threat  to  European  Culture 
American-Japanese  relations,  by  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director 

of  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
Thomas  Nast  and  the  part  played  by  his  cartoons  during  the 

Civil  War  and  against  Tammany,  by  William  Murrell 
Robert  Burns  and  the  Burns  cult,  by  J.  DeLancey  Ferguson 

This  Stimulating  Fall  Issue  FREE  to  All  Who  Subscribe  Now  I 


The  American  Scholar,  145  West  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  £2.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  American  Scholar,  to  begin  with  the  Winter, 
1936,  issue.    The  Fall  number  is  to  be  sent  to  me  Free. 
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THE  readers  of  Harptrs  Matazym  frequently  know  about  events 
before  they  happen.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  four 
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MAX  BEERBOHM  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  introduction.  Recently  he 
has  been  trying  his  hand  at  radio  broad- 
casting. A  Small  Boy  Seeing  Giants  is  the 
last  of  several  talks  he  gave  over  the 
facilities  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  just  before  returning  to  his 
adopted  home  in  Italy,  [p.  102] 

MR.  Gt)NTHER  STEIN,  formerly  a 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  is  now  the  Tokyo  correspondent 
of  the  Pester  Lloyd,  a  Budapest  German- 
language  daily.  His  present  article  deals 
with  some  of  the  inner  weaknesses  which 
may  be  found  behind  Japan's  bold  front, 
[p.  108] 

THE  second  article  of  the  group,  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is  at 
once  an  illustration  of  and  an  emendation 
to  the  first.  Describing  life  in  a  Japanese 
cotton  mill,  it  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
brighter  picture  than  Mr.  Stein's,  [p.  in] 

MOBILIZATION  DAY  is  a  chapter 
from  a  new  book  by  the  author  of  Font- 
am  or  a,  the  'highlight  of  the  work,'  accord- 
ing to  a  review  in  the  August  Living  Age. 
Mr.  Mosbacher's  English  translation  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  England 
shortly,  in  America  early  next  year, 
[p.  116] 

A  TERRORIST  IN  SPAIN  purports  to 
reveal  the  amazing  activities  of  the 
fanatical  monarchists  in  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
[p.  **3) 

ODETTE  PANNETIER  is  one  of  the 


most  malicious  of  the  malicious  tribe  of 
French  women  journalists.  In  Appoint- 
ment in  Vienna  she  tells  how  she  fooled 
Freud,  [p.  138] 

TALES  OF  TARTARY  brings  together 
travelers'  impressions  of  parts  of  Old 
Russia.  Kishinev  is  now  a  part  of  Ru- 
mania, but,  as  Philippe  Lamour  discov- 
ered, life  goes  on  there  exactly  as  it  did 
when  the  Tsars  occupied  the  Kremlin, 
[p.  H7] 

DISTASTEFUL  though  the  news  may  be 
to  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
most exactly  the  same  statement  may  be 
made  of  some  of  the  villages  visited  by 
Mr.  Peter  Fleming.  Mr.  Fleming  is  the 
author  of  Brazilian  Adventure  and  One's 
Company,  [p.  145] 

MR.  JULIEN  B.ENDA,  author  of  the 
essay  on  The  Uses  0/ History,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  contemporary  French 
philosophers.  He  writes  frequently  for  the 
Temps  and  other  papers,  [p.  150] 

JACOB  is  a  short  story  about  a  Pole 
stranded  in  a  seaman's  hospital  far  from 
home.  It  is  by  James  Hanley,  the  author 
of  The  Furys.  [p.  153] 

THE  'Persons'  of  this  month  are  H.  G. 
Wells  in  a  half-whimsical  evaluation  of 
himself  as  he  might  be  seen  by  the  coming 
generation  [p.  128];  General  Francisco 
Franco,  admired  by  the  correspondent  of  a 
Conservative  paper  [p.  130];  the  latest 
Right  'sensation,'  Jacques  Doriot  [p.  132]; 
and  La  Pasionaria,  the  Spanish  Com- 
munist woman  deputy  [p.  135]. 
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1HE  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR  presents  a  picture  of  two  conflicting 
forces,  fairly  well  matched.  The  Government  possesses  popular  support 
and  fanatical  courage  among  the  militiamen,  but  a  dangerous  lack  of 
military  discipline  and  organization.  The  Rebels,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  little  support  from  the  people.  But  their . strongest  detachments, 
the  Foreign  Legionaries  and  Moorish  mercenaries  brought  over  from 
Spanish  Morocco,  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  rout,  by  their  su- 
perior military  skill,  larger  bodies  of  Government  troops.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  Rebels,  therefore,  seems  to  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  these 
Moroccan  troops  and  their  reinforcement  with  similar  forces  from  the 
African  colony.  If  the  Moors'  loyalty  to  the  Rebels  constitutes  such  an 
important  factor,  it  is  largely  because  the  non-intervention  pact,  initi- 
ated by  France  and  finally  approved  by  Britain,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Italy,  may  completely  shut  off  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  to  both 
sides.  In  such  a  situation,  with  the  Rebels  uncertain  of  their  Moroccans 
and  in  need  of  munitions,  the  Government  forces  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  winning.  Events,  of  course,  may  alter  this  at  any  time,  but 
the  non-intervention  pact,  whether  effective  or  not,  remains  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  for  Europe.  The  struggle  for  this  pact,  the 
diplomacy  involved  and  the  reasons  why  each  of  the  Great  Powers  as- 
sented, illuminate  not  only  the  Spanish  situation  but  also  the  internal 
situations  of  each  of  these  powers. 
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THE  FRENCH  POSITION  in  initiating  this  non-intervention  pact 
demands  some  rather  complicated  explanation.  The  Front  Populaire 
Government  in  France  has  had  every  reason  to  back  the  Frente  Popular 
Government  across  the  Pyrenees.  As  was  shown  in  these  columns  last 
month,  the  installation  of  a  Fascist  Government  friendly  to  Italy  and 
Germany  might  have  serious  repercussions  on  French  military  policy  in 
case  of  war.  But  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  differed  sharply 
from  the  many  followers  of  Premier  Leon  Blum  who  wished  to  aid 
Madrid.  The  Quai  d'Orsay's  permanent  personnel  follow  traditional 
foreign  policies  and  tend  to  protect  the  larger  diplomatic  interests  of 
France  rather  than  existing  political  line-ups.  Pertinax,  the  famous 
political  writer,  offers  the  best  defence  of  France's  non-intervention 
policy.  According  to  his  view,  by  supporting  Madrid  France  runs  a  risk 
of  backing  the  wrong  horse;  if  the  Rebels  win,  France  would  face  an 
angry  enemy  on  her  southern  border.  While  if  the  Madrid  Government 
wins,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  incapable  of  defending  the  Balearic  Isles 
and  Morocco,  which  are  strategically  necessary  to  the  transportation  of 
French  troops  from  Africa  to  rrance. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  French  prudence  lies  in  the  international 
situation  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Five  Powers.  England  so  far 
has  taken  no  official  position  opposed  to  the  Franco-Soviet  ract.  But  a 
spread  of  disorder  and  radicalism,  perhaps  anarchism,  in  Spain  might 
turn  England  against  this  pact.  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Five, 
France  will  strive  to  get  a  general  peace  pact  covering  both  eastern  and 
western  Europe.  Germany,  while  showing  no  objection  to  the  latter,  has 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  former.  Obviously  Hitler  still  entertains 
his  dream  of  attacking  Russia  and  seizing  the  Ukraine.  Also  Hitler's 
denunciation  of  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  is  vigorous.  In  case  Spain  re- 
lapses into  anarchy  following  Frencn  support  of  Madrid,  Hitler  would 
have  an  excellent  talking  point  for  opposing  the  eastern  pact  on  the 
grounds  of  the  'Communist  menace,'  and  for  further  assailing  the 
Franco-Soviet  pact.  In  this  he  would  undoubtedly  be  joined  by  Mus- 
solini, and  quite  possibly  by  conservative  Britain. 

BRITAIN'S  ADHERENCE  to  the  Spanish  Pact  reveals  the  confusion 
which  reigns  within  her  governing  ranks.  From  a  long-range  imperial 
point  of  view,  Britain's  interests  should  have  drawn  British  support  to 
Madrid  in  order  to  ward  off  any  chance  of  Italian  domination  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  with  its  threat  to  Gibraltar  and  the  route  to 
India.  But  Conservative  opinion  in  the  Government  has  been  so  vio- 
lently anti-radical  and  anti-Communist  that  the  Baldwin  Cabinet  has 
leaned  the  other  way.  The  strongest  motive  behind  the  British  decision 
in  favor  of  non-intervention  lies  in  the  desire  not  to  trouble  international 
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waters  lest  repercussions,  war  or  threats  of  war,  should  upset  the  present 
prosperity  at  home. 

In  spite  of  certain  disturbing  signs,  which  economists  and  business 
commentators  never  cease  to  point  out,  British  prosperity  continues  to 
increase.  For  one  thing,  the  collapse  of  the  building  boom,  often  pre- 
dicted even  by  the  Government,  has  failed  to  appear.  Residential  build- 
ing has  shown  a  slight  slowing  up,  but  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by 
large  buildings  and  public  housing.  The  London  Statist  reports  that  the 
outlook  for  building  is  still  very  bright.  Unemployment  in  the  building 
industry  is  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  1929.  The  steel  output  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year,  6,717,500  tons,  exceeded  that  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year  by  practically  20  per  cent,  while  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  pig  iron  production  was  i%}4  per  cent.  The  production  of 
new  motor  vehicles  continues  to  increase  at  an  amazing  rate.  The  level  of 
Stock  Exchange  values  has  moved  upward  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
summer.  The  London  Economists  index  figure  of  business  activity  is 
mounting.  Unemployment  figures  give  cause  for  confidence,  too:  the 
total  of  insured  unemployed  in  August,  1,613,940,  was  lowest  in  more 
than  six  years.  With  a  Premier  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  tactic  has  been 
to  'leave  well  enough  alone,'  it  is  understandable  why  Britain  should 
take  no  positive  steps  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Spanish  imbroglio. 

WHATEVER  ADVANTAGE  Germany  might  gain  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fascist  regime  in  Spain,  the  German  Government  undoubt- 
edly found  agreement  to  the  non-intervention  pact  the  better  part  of 
international  valor.  Spain,  after  all,  constitutes  a  problem  of  much  less 
importance  at  the  present  time  than  rearmament.  Large-scale  supplying 
of  arms  to  the  Rebels  would  divert  energies  which  might  better  go  into 
the  Reich's  own  defence  problems.  Chief  among  these  problems  is  de- 
fence work  in  the  Rhineland.  Reports  concerning  the  building  of  actual 
fortifications  in  this  area  have  conflicted.  But  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  railway  construction  has  been  pushed  with  a  military  object  in 
view.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Herald  describes  these  activ- 
ities. The  construction  of  the  new  strategic  railway  line,  Turkismiihle- 
Kusel,  proceeds  at  an  increased  speed.  Another  new  direct  line,  between 
Coblenz  and  Saarbriicken,  has  been  started  in  order  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  these  towns  by  two  hours.  A  new  railway  bridge  is  planned 
to  cross  the  Rhine  between  Longerich  and  Wiesdorf.  Lines  between 
Dortmund  and  Cologne  are  being  doubled  and  main  stations  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Secondary  lines  with  narrow  tracks  are  being  enlarged  to 
normal  gauge.  The  total  cost  of  this  work  runs  to  an  estimated  $125,- 
000,000.  All  this  means  a  considerable  speeding  of  communication 
between  the  whole  of  southwestern  Germany  and  the  French  and  Lux- 
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em  burg  frontiers — and  better  opportunity  to  execute  the  'swift  thrust ' 
on  the  opening  day  of  war,  the  plan  which  has  obsessed  German  military 
strategy  for  many  years. 

This  requires  money,  and  German  finances,  as  is  well  known,  have 
had  increasing  difficulties  to  face.  Accordingly,  with  his  hope  of  British 
financial  support  still  undiminished,  Dr.  Schacht  could  well  intervene 
with  the  Chancellor  to  modify  his  Spanish  policy  when  the  British  Gov- 
ernment urged  Germany  to  assent  to  the  non-intervention  pact.  Be- 
sides, Hitler  has  bigger  fish  to  fry.  The  Nazi  press  has  increased  the 
tempo  and  virulence  of  its  attack  on  Soviet  Russia.  This  suggests  that 
Germany  is  pushing  her  plans  to  make  the  Communist  menace  the 
new  crusade  and  her  own  position  that  of  leader  in  an  attack  on  Russia. 

MOSCOW  has  not  overlooked  this  development.  The  fact  that  the 
'old  Bolsheviks'  Kamenev,  Zinovieflf,  and  the  rest,  were  arrested  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  Spanish  situation  was  probably  no  accident.  In  the 
past  the  Soviet  Government  has  shown  that  it  knows  how  to  time  such 
matters.  The  recent  Trotskyist-baiting  provided  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  to  the  capitalistic  world,  already  inclined  to  listen 
to  Hitler's  anti-Soviet  talk,  that  Soviet  Russia  can  take  strong  measures 
against  former  Bolsheviks  who  preach  world  revolution.  Placing  the 
emphasis  on  the  Stalin  thesis  of '  Socialism  in  Russia  first,  world  revolu- 
tion later,'  may  prove  a  valuable  card  in  the  international  political  game 
which  Moscow  has  been  playing.  Accordingly,  Soviet  Russia  followed 
France's  lead  in  non-intervention. 


AS  FOR  MUSSOLINI,  he  had  good  reason  to  restrain  his  imperialistic 
ambitions  and  to  keep  from  precipitating  a  war  in  the  Mediterranean 
over  the  Spanish  question.  Italy  has  as  much  reason  to  court  the  City  as 
Germany.  Italian  finances  have  recently  appeared  anything  but  favor- 
able and  a  loan,  even  from  the  British,  would  be  welcome.  For  the  bill 
for  the  Abyssinian  adventure  is  now  being  rendered.  On  the  basis  of  ac- 
tual figures  of  appropriations  for  war  expenses,  it  would  seem  that  up  to 
June  30  last  the  Abyssinian  campaign  had  cost  at  least  11,125,000,000, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  disturb  the  economic  equilibrium  of  a  financially 
stable  nation  and  one  sure  to  react  seriously  upon  a  country  with  a  finan- 
cial structure  so  flimsy  as  Italy's.  Imperialism  is  a  costly  business  for  the 
average  Italian.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  the  annual  cost  of  the  colonial  debt  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  Italian  people  has  been  increased  to  a  sum  more  than  six  times  that 
spent  per  annum  on  social  services  and  relief. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  there  is  very  little  to  show. 
Italians  insisted  before  the  campaign  that  in  order  to  become  self-suffi- 
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cient  Italy  must  have  the  raw  materials  which  Abyssinia  was  said  to 
possess.  Among  essential  raw  materials,  Italy  is  completely  or  virtually 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  her  supplies  of  chrome  ore,  mica,  nickel, 
platinum,  rubber,  tin,  tungsten,  coal,  copper,  cotton,  iron,  lead,  man- 
ganese, petroleum,  wool  and  zinc.  Of  these  Marshal  Badoglio  declares 
that  Abyssinia  will  now  provide  platinum,  rubber,  cotton  and  petroleum, 
together  with  some  potash,  gold,  silver  and  various  minor  materials. 
But  in  a  recently  published  survey  of  the  new  Italian  acquisition,  the 
British  Imperial  Institute  indicates  that  the  prizes  which  the  Italian 
Marshal  claims  are  by  no  means  lucrative  or  abundant.  The  mica  so  far 
developed,  this  report  shows,  'scarcely  paid  for  the  cost  of  extraction.' 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in  platinum,  either,  and  in  one  area  the 
amount  present  is  not  enough  to  justify  working  the  primary  rock.  As 
for  oil,  'productive  oil-bearing  strata  are  likely  to  be  limited.'  Even 
gold,  the  most  important  mineral  so  far  extracted,  is  minute.  Data  like 
this  suggest  that  Italy  can  show  but  a  microscopic  return  for  her  billion 
odd  dollars.  Of  course  the  colonial  appetites  of  dictators  are  enormous. 
But  it  seems  that  for  the  present  a  limit  has  been  reached,  and  that 
Mussolini  did  well  to  think  twice  before  plunging  into  another  colonial 
adventure  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

MEANWHILE,  in  two  other  areas,  Poland  and  Rumania,  the  conflict- 
ing forces  of  French  and  German  influence  have  respectively  registered 
victories,  provisional  as  these  may  prove  to  be.  France  and  Poland  have 
revived  the  defensive  alliance  which  they  formed  in  1921  and  subse- 
quently allowed  to  lapse,  and  France  has  agreed  to  lend  Poland  $148,- 
500,000  with  which  to  enlarge  the  equipment  of  her  army. 

The  Polish  army  strength,  indeed,  constitutes  a  power  which  the 
French  have  good  reason  to  wish  to  retain.  From  a  present  population 
of  34,000,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year,  Poland  could 
mobilize  an  army  of  nearly  5,000,000.  The  standing  army  exceeds  300,- 
000,  with  about  4,000,000  reserves  who  have  completed  their  military 
training.  About  350,000  men  now  reach  the  conscription  age  of  twenty- 
one  every  year.  Those  accepted  serve  two  years.  Most  of  the  senior 
officers  of  the  high  command  saw  active  service  in  the  World  War  and  in 
the  Polish-Bolshevik  war  of  1920.  Thus  the  Polish  Army  is  not  only  large 
but  well-trained. 

A  SHAKE-UP  in  the  Rumanian  cabinet  has  resulted  in  the  most  sensa- 
tional development  in  Balkan  politics  in  the  past  six  months.  Titulescu, 
the  friend  of  France  and  Soviet  Russia,  the  opponent  of  Germany  and 
the  foe  of  all  pro-German  and  Fascist  organizations  in  the  country,  was 
dropped  from  the  new  Cabinet  list.  This  caused  profound  rejoicing  in 
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Berlin,  mourning  in  Paris  and  a  general  feeling  throughout  Europe  that 
Rumania  has  definitely  moved  into  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 

Behind  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  of  Fascist  elements  against  King 
Carol's  favorite,  Lupescu  (a  Jewess),  there  has  been  a  renewal  growth  of 
Fascism,  with  connections  in  the  Reich  and  strong  backing  in  the  coun- 
try. Suppression  of  the  famous  Fascist  organization,  the  Iron  Guard, 
after  its  supporters  had  assassinated  Premier  Duca  in  1933,  did  not 
eliminate  this  organization.  Re-created  by  its  leaders  under  the  title  of 
'AH  for  the  Fatherland/  it  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  other  Fascist 
groups:  Goga's  Christian  National  Party;  the  Legionary,  under  General 
Averescu;  the  National  Socialist  Party;  the  Corporative  Party,  etc.  At 
the  recent  Rumanian  Fascist  student  congress  fraternal  delegates  from 
Germany  appeared  and  spoke  in  S.A.  uniforms.  After  a  visit  to  Berlin 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  government,  Goga  wrote  a  eulogy  of 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  the  chief  Nazi  apostle  of  the  spread  of  German  Fas- 
cism abroad,  and  the  eulogy  was  widely  printed  in  the  Rumanian  press. 
It  is  charged  that  sixty  Bucharest  newspapers  have  received  subsidies 
from  Berlm. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these  organizations  stands  the  numerically 
small  but  culturally  powerful  group  of  German  colonists  in  Rumania, 
estimated  at  500,000.  These  colonists  have  occupied  the  key  towns  in 
Transylvania  for  six  hundred  years,  and  they  remain  thoroughly  Ger- 
man in  outlook.  Since  Hitler's  advent,  Nazi  organizations  have  spread 
widely  among  these  Germans  and  have  set  up  the  National  Socialist 
party  of  Rumania.  Today,  this  party  dominates  the  country's  German 
population.  Together  with  the  indigenous  Fascist  organizations,  it  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Titulescu  and  the  decline  of 
French  influence. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  dictatorship  in  Greece  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  many  to  mean  still  another  triumph  for  German  influence 
in  the  Balkans.  It  is  true  that  General  Metaxas  has  had  intimate  con- 
tacts with  Germany.  He  was  trained  in  the  Kriegsakademie  and  other 
military  institutions  in  Berlin.  The  trimmings  with  which  he  set  up  his 
dictatorship  bear  many  of  the  traces  of  German  influence:  violent  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  for  instance.  But  the  true 
picture  is  quite  different  from  this. 

The  revealing  incident  of  the  Metaxas  coup  came  after  the  dictator- 
ship was  established.  On  the  day  following  this  action  all  the  leaders  of 
Parliamentary  groups  waited  on  the  King  in  a  body  to  protest  against 
the  abolition  of  the  Constitution  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 
The  King  had  previously  shown  himself  favorable  to  democratic  proc- 
esses and  was  expected  to  respond  to  this  delegation  in  similar  manner. 
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Instead  he  received  the  delegates  with  empty  pleasantries  and  virtually 
refused  to  discuss  the  situation  with  them,  saying  that  he  had  waited 
eight  months  for  Parliament  to  do  something  and  that  now  he  was  de- 
termined to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

By  this  statement  King  George  II  threw  off  the  mask  of  democratic 
and  constitutional  monarchy  by  which  he  was  able  to  win  the  throne. 
According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian: — 

Today  King  George  II  and  not  General  Metaxas  is  the  real  master  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Greece,  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  united  in  the  determination 
to  carry  out  only  the  King's  orders  and  wishes.  General  Metaxas  realizes  this  fully 
and,  as  chief  executive,  takes  the  official  burden  of  responsibility  upon  himself 
entirely. 

Inasmuch  as  King  George  II  was  enabled  to  regain  the  throne 
through  British  intrigue,  it  looks  as  if  it  is  the  British  who  have  scored 
here  and  not  Germany — indeed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  both  Italy 
and  Germany.  For  with  Italy's  power  in  the  Mediterranean  growing,  a 
pro-British  government  in  this  area  may  prove  helpful  to  the  British 
in  their  frantic  attempt  to  keep  the  Gibral tar-Suez-India  route  open. 

THE  TENSION  between  Japan  and  China  created  by  the  murder  of 
two  Japanese  at  Chengtu,  West  China,  and  a  third  at  Pakhoi,  and 
Japan's  announced  intention  of  insisting  on  harsh  demands  in  repara- 
tion suggest  that  an  extremely  serious  crisis  in  Sino-Japanese  relations 
is  approaching.  At  the  same  time,  Chinese  agitation  against  Japanese 
encroachment  reaches  a  new  intensity.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that 
China  has  stood  all  that  a  nation  can  endure  and  retain  its  self-respect. 
There  is  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  section  of  the  Chinese  people 
which  believes  it  better  to  take  arms  and  die  fighting  rather  than  be 
thought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  rape  of  territories  which  Japan  has 
already  committed  and  those  others  which  it  is  feared  she  contemplates. 

At  the  same  time  the  situation  within  Japan  gives  much  support  to 
the  view  that  some  definite  and  drastic  development  is  due.  This  situa- 
tion is  discussed  by  Giinther  Stein  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

Foreign  war  always  offers  a  convenient  method  of  escape  for  a  ruling 
:lass  facing  intolerable  conditions  at  home,  and,  as  Mr.  Stein  sug- 
gests, there  is  grave  danger  that  the  Japanese  ruling  class  may  take  that 
'ay  out  of  the  present  difficulties.  On  the  interaction  of  forces  in  China 
id  Japan  depends  the  next  turn  events  will  take  in  the  Far  East. 


The  /incomparable   Max'   recalls    the 
heroes  of  his  boyhood  days  in  London. 


A  Small  Boy 
Seeing  Giants 


JL/ADIES  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  tide  that  has  just  been  an- 
nounced to  you  is  perhaps  rather  cryp- 
tic. And  as  I  am  not  a  young  poet,  and 
have  not  that  lovely  modesty  which 
forbids  the  young  poet  to  think  that 
his  meaning  could  matter  twopence  to 
anybody  on  this  earth,  I  hasten  to 
explain  that  the  Small  Boy  is  myself 
— or  rather  was  myself,  half  a  century 
ago;  and  that  the  Giants  were  some 
more  or  less  elderly  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative gendemen  who  governed 
England  in  those  days.  They  were  my 
great  hobby.  I  might  almost  say  that 
they  were  my  passion.  I  hadn't  the 
honor  of  knowing  any  of  them  per- 
sonally. But  I  knew  them  all  by  sight. 
And  it  was  always  with  rapture  that 
I  saw  them. 

In  my  earlier  years,  soldiers  had 
monopolized  the  romantic  side  of  me. 
Although,  like  all  my  coevals,  I  wore 
a  sailor  suit,  my  heart  was  with  the 
land  forces;  insomuch  that  I  insisted 
on  wearing  also,  out  of  doors,  a  belt 
with  a  sword  attached  to  it,  and  on 
my  breast  a  medal  which,  though  it 


By  Max  Beerbohm 
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had  merely  the  Crystal  Palace  em- 
bossed on  it,  I  associated  with  the 
march  to  Kandahar.  I  used  to  watch 
with  emotion  the  sentries  changing 
guard  outside  Kensington  Palace;  and 
it  was  my  purpose  to  be  one  of  them 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  I  made  many 
feeble  little  drawings  of  them,  which 
I  colored  strongly. 

But  somehow,  mysteriously,  when 
I  was  eight  years  old  or  so,  the  soldiery 
was  eclipsed  for  me  by  the  constabu- 
lary. Somehow  the  scarlet  and  the 
bearskins  began  to  thrill  me  less  than 
the  austere  costume  and  calling  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  Once  in  every 
two  hours  a  policeman  came,  on  his 
beat,  past  the  house  of  my  parents.  At 
the  window  of  the  dining-room  I  would 
await  his  coming,  punctually  behold 
him  with  profound  interest,  and  watch 
him  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  the  daffo- 
dils that  marked  for  me  the  coming  of 
the  season  of  Spring.  It  was  the  fact 
that  policemen  suddenly  wore  short 
tunics  with  steel  buttons.  It  was  not 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  nor  the  swallows' 
flight  that  signaled  Autumn  to  me. 
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It  was  the  fact  that  policemen  were 
wearing  long  thick  frock-coats  with 
buttons  of  copper. 

But  even  more  than  in  the  daytime 
did  policemen  arrest  me,  as  it  were,  in 
the  watches  of  the  night.  The  dark 
lantern  was  the  truly  great,  the  ir- 
resistible thing  about  them.  More  than 
once,  from  the  window  of  my  night- 
nursery,  I  had  seen  that  lantern  flashed 
at  opposite  front  doors  and  through 
area-railings.  My  paintings  of  police- 
men were  mostly  nocturnes — a  dim, 
helmeted  figure  with  a  long  white  ray 
of  light.  Although  I  possessed,  of 
course,  a  dark  lantern  of  my  own,  and 
used  it  much,  I  preferred  my  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  genuine  article, 
and  looked  forward  impatiently  to 
being  a  member  of  the  Force.  But  the 
young  are  faithless.  By  the  time  I  was 
eleven  years  old  I  despised  the  Force. 
I  was  interested  only  in  politicians — 
in  statesmen,  as  they  were  called  at 
that  time. 

I  had  already,  for  some  years,  been 

aware  of  them.  I  had  seen  them,  two- 

dimensionally  and  on  a  small  scale, 

every  Wednesday,   in   the  pages  of 

Punchy  and  had  in  a  remote  and  tepid 

way  revered  them.  I  had  not  thought 

of  them  as  actual,  live  men.  Rather, 

hey  were,  as  portrayed  in  the  car- 

oons    of   the    great    John    Tenniel, 

obly    mythical    to    me.    Sometimes 

\ey  wore  togas;  but  more  often  they 

>re  chitons  and   breastplates,    and 

re  wielding  or  brandishing  swords. 

eir  shins  were  protected  by  greaves, 

I  their  calves  were  immensely  mus- 

ir;  and  in  the  matter  of  biceps  they 

1  unsurpassable.  They  were  Ajaxes 

Hectors  and  Achilleses.  Now  and 

they  rose  to  greater  heights,  be- 

ig  Herculeses,  Vulcans,  Marses 

he  like. 


Punch  was  firmly  Gladstonian  in  its 
politics;  and  therefore  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  always  more  muscular  than 
any  of  his  enemies,  redoubtable  though 
they  too  were;  and  the  attitudes  that 
he  struck  were  more  striking  than 
theirs.  I  didn't  quite  like  this.  For  my 
father  was  a  Conservative,  and  so, 
accordingly,  was  I.  I  wished — though 
I  didn't  care  enough  to  pray — for 
the  downfall  of  Gladstone: 

Some  time  in  the  year  1883  I  read  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
I  felt  that  here  was  the  man  to  com- 
pass the  downfall;  for  he  was  so  very 
rude.  Even  the  best-behaved  little 
boys  rejoice  in  the  rudeness  of  other 
people.  Lord  Randolph's  rudeness  in  a 
good  cause  refreshed  my  young  heart 
greatly;  nor  ever  did  his  future 
speeches  disappoint  me.  But,  much 
though  I  delighted  in  him,  I  didn't 
quite  think  of  him  as  an  actual  person. 
I  thought  of  him  as  Phaeton.  Tenniel 
— or  was  it  Linley  Sambourne? — had 
depicted  him  as  Phaeton,  standing 
ready  on  the  ground  while  old  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  here  depicted  as  Phoebus 
Apollo)  was  driving  the  chariot  of  the 
sun.  I  resented  the  cartoonist's  anal- 
ogy. But  the  physical  image  abode 
with  me. 

It  was  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company  that  first  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  Churchill  and  Gladstone, 
Northcote  and  Harcourt,  Chamber- 
lain, Hartington  and  all  those  others 
were  actual,  mortal,  modern  men.  Not 
until  I  was  nearly  twelve  did  I  inspect 
that  great  long  double  window  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Regent  Street,  famous 
for  its  galaxy  of  photographs  of  emi- 
nent personages.  The  place  of  honor 
was  accorded,  of  course,  to  members 
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of  the  Royal  Family.  But  precedence 
over  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Gen- 
erals, Admirals,  Poets,  Actors  and 
Actresses  was  taken  by  the  Statesmen, 
as  we  no  longer  call  them.  Not  even 
to  Lord  Tennyson  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and 
Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  was  accorded 
such  prominence  as  to  the  least  of 
these.  For  these  were  giants  in  those 
days. 

They  were  not  perhaps  Gods,  but 
they  certainly  were  Titans,  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  And  here  they  all  were  in  my 
eye,  tailored  and  hosier 'd  as  men. 
With  luck,  I  might  some  day  see  one 
of  them  in  the  street.  I  studied  the 
portraits  keenly.  I  fixed  the  features  in 
my  mind.  I  stayed  there  long.  And  on 
my  way  home  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
unmistakably — Mr.  Childers.  To  you, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  his 
name  means  nothing.  But  he  was  at 
that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  a  great,  a  throbbing  moment. 

Of  Mr.  Childers  I  made  several 
drawings — very  unpromising  little 
drawings — when  I  reached  my  home. 
And  thereafter,  in  the  course  of  my 
holidays  from  school,  I  drew  many  of 
his  colleagues.  When  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil was  to  be  held,  the  fact  was  usually 
announced  by  the  morning  papers  of 
that  day.  And  there  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, there  on  the  pavement  of 
Downing  Street,  opposite  to  No.  10, 
would  be  I,  awaiting  breathlessly  the 
advent  of  the  Giants.  The  greatest 
and  most  awful  of  them  all  would  of 
course  be  invisible.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
somewhere  behind  those  brown  brick 
walls.  But  the  others  would  be  vouch- 
safed to  me,  one  of  them  coming  per- 
haps from  the  direction  of  Parliament 
Street,  another  from  the  courtyard 
of  the  Government  Offices  behind  me, 


another  up  the  flight  of  steps  from  St. 
James's  Park. 

They  are  dead,  one  and  all  of  them. 
Most  of  them  died  very  many  years 
ago.  While  I  stood  staring  at  them, 
Mr.  Asquith  was  unknown  to  them:  he 
was  just  a  barrister  in  fairly  good  prac- 
tice. The  present  Father  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  a 
young  solicitor,  roaming  nightly  with 
bare  feet  and  dreamful  eyes  along  the 
clouded  ridges  of  the  Welsh  mountains 
and  hailing  the  roseate  dawn.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  at  Harrow.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  was  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  at  Rugby.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  was  a  pugnacious 
and  not  very  happy  little  boy  at  a 
preparatory  school.  Many,  many 
years  were  to  elapse  before  Mr.  Duff 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  Mr. 
Harold  Nicolson  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Herbert  were  summoned  forth  from 
among  the  infinite  ranks  of  the  unborn. 
I  am  what  the  writers  of  obituary  no- 
tices call  'an  interesting  link  with  the 
past.' 

I  wish  I  could  have  foreseen  the  fu- 
ture. Had  I  done  so — had  I  known 
how  exactly,  how  furtively  like  one 
another  our  rulers  would  try  to  look — 
I  should  have  reveled  even  more  than 
I  did  revel  at  the  sight  of  those  men  of 
1884.  Visually,  they  let  themselves  go, 
without  self-consciousness  or  fear. 
Each  one  of  them  was  a  law  unto  him- 
self. Some  of  them — Lord  Kimberley, 
for  example,  and  Mr.  Dodson — had 
beards  without  mustaches.  Some  of 
them  were  clean-shaven.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  had  always  what 
looked  like  a  four  days'  growth  of 
beard.  Lord  Harrington's  beard  and 
mustache  were  far  longer  than  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain   was   content   with   small    side- 
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whiskers.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  a 
'Newgate  frill.'  So  had  Lord  North- 
brook,  who  wore,  however  and  more- 
over, a  becoming  tuft  on  the  chin.  The 
wide,  pale,  pleasantly  roguish  face  of 
old  Lord  Granville  was  framed  in 
masses  of  silvery  curls.  Some  wore 
their  hair  long,  others  short.  Some  of 
them  dressed  badly,  others — in  an 
offhand  way — well.  To  none  of  them, 
except  Chamberlain  and  Dilke,  those 
two  harbingers  of  another  age,  would 
one  have  applied  the  epithet  neat. 
Believe  me,  they  offered  no  end  of 
latitude  to  the  limner. 

Spiritually,  nevertheless,  they  bore 
strong  likenesses  to  one  another. 
Barring  the  two  harbingers,  and  bar- 
ring of  course  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  a  creature  apart,  not  to  be  fitted 
into  any  category  whatsoever,  they 
were  authentic  Whigs,  one  and  all; 
eighteenth-century  men,  despite  their 
date.  Some  of  them  were  old  enough 
to  have  dined  often  at  Holland  House. 
Not  one  of  them,  I  feel  sure,  had  failed 
to  breakfast  frequently  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Rogers. 

The  new  Government  Offices  were 
still  new  to  them,  and  I  expect  they 
admired  those  buildings  greatly.  They 
remembered  the  time  when  Downing 
Street  had  lodging  houses  in  it,  and  a 
tavern  or  two,  and  a  milliner's  shop — 
things  inconsonant  with  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation.  I  daresay  they  regretted 
that  Nos.  10  and  1 1  had  not  been  de- 
molished and  rebuilt  in  the  grandiose 
modern  fashion.  What  charm  would 
the  Eighteenth  Century  have  had  for 
gentlemen  who  were  a  part  of  it? 
The  love  of  by-gone  things  is  a  quite 
recent  growth — due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times.  If 
we  could  all  of  us  follow  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's   good    example,    dismiss    the 


present  from  our  minds,  and  fix  our 
eyes  steadfastly  on  the  future,  then 
we  could  share  his  wholesome  con- 
tempt for  the  past. 

But  we  can't.  We  are  morbid,  I, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  most  of  us. 
Some  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  passing 
through  St.  James's  Park,  I  looked  up 
towards  the  street  that  I  had  so  fondly 
haunted  in  my  childhood — the  street 
of  the  Giants.  I  ascended  the  steps  to 
it  and  stood  again  before  No.  10,  gaz- 
ing. 'This  sweet  corner,'  Horace  Wal- 
pole  had  called  it  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  therefrom  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 
Sweet  is  a  trivial  epithet,  but  ohe  must 
remember  that  Horace's  father,  Sir 
Robert,  had  no  preceding  Giant  in 
that  corner:  only  a  little  of  history 
had  been  made  there  as  yet;  the  rest 
was  to  come.  I  gazed  at  the  house  of 
Pitt  and  Palmers  ton,  Disraeli,  Glad- 
stone, and  all  those  others;  at  the 
narrow  front-door,  with  the  unassum- 
ing fanlight  above  it;  at  the  lantern 
in  the  traceries  of  the  wrought-iron 
'overthrow'  beneath  which  so  many 
Giants  had  stepped  so  long  before  I 
was  born.  And  then  my  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  gray-blue  placard  in  one 
of  the  two  hall  windows.  .  .  . 
Garden  Party 
Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin 
At  Home 
at  No.  10,  Downing  Street 
in  aid  of 
The  Safer  Motherhood  Appeal 
Tuesday  July  14 
when  the  world's  greatest 
male  ensemble  of  35  performers 

The  Don  Cossack  Choir 

with  their  famous  conductor 

Serge  Jaroff 

will   make   their  one   appearance  in 

London  this  season 

Tickets  £2.  2.  o 
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These  words  I  read  with  surprise,  but 
with  entire  sympathy.  Here  was  an 
excellent  cause  to  support,  a  very  good 
use  for  the  old  garden  to  be  put  to. 
Had  I  been  rich  enough,  I  would  have 
bought  a  ticket.  But  I  rather  won- 
dered what  Horace  Walpole  would 
have  had  to  say  in  the  matter.  Some- 
thing supercilious,  something  flippant, 
I  am  afraid.  He  was  rather  inhuman. 
I  wished  I  could  see  again  those  old 
Gladstonian  figures — and  the  Salis- 
buryans  who  succeeded  to  them  in  '85: 
the  distinguished  and  formidable  fig- 
ure of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach;  the 
distinguished  and  venerable  figure  of 
Lord  John  Manners,  that  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Young  England  move- 
ment, whom  Miss  Charlotte  Bronte, 
when  as  a  young  man  he  visited 
Haworth  parsonage,  had  thought  so 
handsome;  above  all,  the  distinguished 
and  attractive  figure  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, my  chosen  hero.  He  seemed,  in 
some  ways,  always  rather  out  of  the 
picture.  He  seemed  young  for  Down- 
ing Street,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man  of 
fashion  rather  than  of  affairs.  He  alone 
wore  a  mustache  without  beard  or 
whiskers — an  arrangement  suggestive 
of  levity.  His  was  the  only  top-hat 
that  was  ironed,  and  it  was  ironed  to 
the  utmost  luster.  He  alone  smoked 
cigarettes,  and  he  smoked  them  through 
a  very  long  amber  mouthpiece.  He, 
and  only  he,  sometimes  wore  a  button- 
hole. Sometimes  he  looked  as  happy 
and  insouciant  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
young  disciple,  Lord  Rosebery;  at 
other  times,  and  oftener,  he  looked  as 
tragically  sad  as  did  Lord  Rosebery  in 
later  years.  Very  different  though  the 
two  men  were  in  character,  they  had 
points  in  common.  The  gods  had 
bestowed  on  both  of  them  shining 
gifts  of  mind  and  of  speech,  and  had 


foredoomed  them  both  to  fail  irre- 
trievably. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  failure. 
It  is  more  interesting  than  success. 
Rosebery  and  Randolph  Churchill 
are,  among  the  office-holders  of  their 
generation,  the  only  two  that  still  hold 
our  attention  and  stir  our  curiosity. 
Lord  Salisbury,  their  elder  contempo- 
rary, is  a  noble,  a  monumental  figure 
which  does  not  detain  us.  It  may  be 
that  if  the  veteran  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
carried  Home  Rule  he  would  be  rather 
less  detentive  than  he  now  is.  For 
some  time  after  his  death  we  tended  to 
depreciate  him.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  was  amused  by  a  conversation 
between  two  political  ladies  of  fashion, 
one  an  Asquithian  Liberal,  the  other  a 
Tory.  The  Liberal  one,  after  having 
spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  en- 
thusiasm, said:  'But  of  course  people 
only  talk  of  Dizzy  now.  Gladstone's 
forgotten.'  The  Tory  one  said:  'Oh — 
I  thought  he  was  rather  comin'  in 
again,  dear?' 

She  was  right.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
once  more  with  us.  Here  he  is,  the 
mystical  realist.  Dizzy,  the  sceptical 
idealist,  is  rather  further  away.  Dizzy 
is,  of  course, — Dizzy  always  was, — 
irresistible.  His  novels,  his  phrases, 
some  of  his  speeches  even,  can  still 
delight  us  deeply.  His  imagination  and 
his  wit  are  glorious,  as  was  his  pa- 
tience. But  he  lacks  something.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  speaking  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party,  he 
said,  'I  fully  appreciate  your  feelings 
but  you  must  stick  to  Northcote.  He 
represents  the  respectability  of  the 
Party.  I  wholly  sympathize  with  you 
all,  because  /  was  never  respectable.' 
Nor  has  he  become  so.  We  can  revel  in 
him;  but  we  cannot  respect  him.  There 
is  something  unreal,  something  absurd 
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about  him.  In  this  unrcstful  and 
threatened  age  of  the  world's  history 
we  are  moved  to  hanker  after  the 
moral  force  and  fervor,  and  the  endless 
vitality  of  Gladstone.  VVe  want  a  Glad- 
stone di  nos  jours. 

I  saw  him  only  three  times.  Once 
from  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  early  in  1885; 
snd  then  and  there  for  the  first  and 
laaf  time,  I  also  heard  him.  He  was 
merely  answering  a  question  about 
procedure,  but  he  spoke  for  not  less 
than  a  couple  of  minutes,  in  low  tones, 
leaning  far  forward,  with  hands  out- 
spread upon  the  table,  and  ever  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side  and  around, 
cavaagmg  the  whole  assembly.  Though 
I  regarded  him  as  a  great  power  tor 
evil,  he  fascinated,  he  won  me. 

The  second  time  was  a  year  or  so 
later.  I  was  one  of  the  crowd  that  as- 
sembled in  Parliament  Square  when 
he  was  about  to  introduce  the  first 
Home  Rule  Bill.  There  were  boos 
among  the  cheers  as  he  drove  past, 
bestdc  his  wife,  in  an  open  landau, 
gravely  bowing,  his  great  dark  eyes 
very  wide  open  in  his  ivory-white  old 
lace.  I  was  not  among  the  booers.  I 
cheered     in  spite  of  myself— wildly. 

The  third  time,  I  was  an  under- 
graduate,  standing  high  on  the  steps 
outside  the  Sheldon  1  an  Theatre,  in 
which  building  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
long  absence  from  Oxford,  was  to 
lecture  on  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  s  brougham  punctu- 
ally arrived,  and  out  of  it  stepped  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and,  in  his  IXC.L. 
robes,    Mr.    Gladstone,    bareheaded, 


amidst  a  tumultuous  welcome.  He 
ascended  the  steps,  dark-eyed,  white 
faced,  smiling;  very  old,  but  stalwart; 
he  turned,  stood,  bowed  slowly,  deeply, 
from  side  to  side,  to  the  crowd  below. 
He  had  bowed  to  many  crowds,  in  his 
day,  but  never  to  one  that  loved  him 
more  than  this  one.  I  associate  him 
always  with  Oxford. 

And  it  was  with  Oxford  more, 
even,  than  with  Scotland,  I  think  — 
that  he  especially  associated  himself. 
When  he  lay  dying,  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  sent  to  him  a  message  of  re- 
gard and  affection.  *To  this,'  says  his 
biographer,  John  Morley,  'he  listened 
most  attentively  and  over  it  brooded 
long;  then  he  dictated  to  his  youngest 
daughter  sentence  by  sentence  his 
reply:  "There  is  no  expression  of 
Christian  sympathy  that  I  could  value 
more  than  that  of  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  God-fearing  and 
God-sustaining  t'nivcrsity  of  Oxford. 
I  served  her,  perhaps  mistakenly,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  most 
earnest  prayers  arc  with  her  to  the 
uttermost  and  to  the  last."' 

These  arc  grand  words.  With  them 
let  me  close  my  talk.  I  said  at  the 
outset  that  I  was  an  interesting  link 
with  the  past.  Perhaps  that  was  beg- 

fing  the  question.  I  claim  merely  that 
am  a  link  with  the  past.  If  I  have 
bored  you,  forgive  me.  And  be  of  good 
cheer.  This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  for 
the  present.  I  am  going  to  Italy,  to 
my  home,  and  shall  not  soon  be  here 
again.  And  so  I  wish  you  not  only 
Goodnight,  but  also  Goodbye. 


The  Youth 
of  Japan 


Here  are  two  articles  on  contemporary 
Japan.  The  first,  by  a  German,  gives 
a  rather  gloomy  picture  of  internal 
conditions,  while  the  second,  by  an 
Englishman,  describes  in  much  bright- 
er terms  a  typical  Japanese  cotton  mill. 


I.  A  Chain  Is  As  Strong 

By  Gunther  Stein 
Translated  from  the  Ptster  Lloyd,  Budapest  German-language  Daily 


B 


EHIND  Japan's  mighty  arma- 
ments many  a  weakness  is  hidden, 
and  many  a  fear  behind  the  strong 
language  which  she  uses  in  her  rela- 
tions with  other  nations.  Any  one  who 
lives  in  Japan  comes  across  examples 
of  this  contrast  every  day. 

Japan  has  made  very  great  strides 
recendy  in  foreign  policy,  in  the  mili- 
tary, technical  and  industrial  fields — 
but  these  strides  have  meant  unimag- 
inably great  efforts  for  the  country. 
The  more  Japan's  ambitious  Army 
and  Navy  urge  on  the  nation,  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  how  greatly  the 
ruthless  pace  of  this  external  advance 
is  undermining  Japan's  inner  strength, 
how  it  is  forever  accentuating  her  do- 
mestic crisis.  The  development  of  this 
crisis  is  keeping  step  with  the  crisis  in 


the  policy  of  isolation,  with  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  imaginary  arch- 
enemy, the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
the  increasing  resistance  China  and 
the  Western  Powers  are  offering  to 
Japan's  expansion.  Japan  is  facing  a 
major  test  of  her  strength. 

The  disastrous  conjunction  of  ex- 
ternal advance  and  domestic  enfeeble- 
ment  is  already  manifest  in  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  Japanese 
people — to  the  great  concern  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

To  be  sure,  all  the  young  Japanese 
of  today  are  on  the  average  slightly 
taller  than  the  youth  of  thirty  years 
ago — about  one  inch  more  for  women 
and  two  inches  for  men.  This  is  an 
unusual  phenomenon,  showing  short- 
term  'racial  improvement,'  and  indi- 
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eating  plainly  the  Japanese  people's 
potentialities  for  development.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  the  average  weight 
of  the  young  people  has  fallen;  their 
chest  expansion  has  decreased;  the 
condition  of  their  teeth  has  grown 
worse;  and  their  near-sightedness  has 
increased  alarmingly.  (It  is  by  far  the 
worst  in  the  world.)  Foreigners  walk- 
ing the  streets  or  the  beaches  wonder 
time  and  again  how  a  people  who  are 
so  unimpressive  physically  can  make 
such  progress. 

The  average  life-span  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  slowly  lengthening,  while  the 
general  death-rate — which  is  still  high 
— is  falling,  and  excess  births  are 
rising  despite  a  recent  increase  in  in- 
fant mortality.  All  this  results  in  an 
unusually  rapid  population  growth; 
but  all  signs  point  simultaneously  to 
the  fact  that  the  bodily  strength  and 
health  of  the  average  Japanese  is 
growing  poorer.  The  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  rejections 
of  conscripts  for  both  Army  and  Navy 
is  a  depressing  symptom.  In  the  past 
decade  the  percentage  of  rejections 
has  risen  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  young  men  examined.  In  certain 
large  cities  and  in  agrarian  districts 
where  there  is  much  suffering,  every 
other  youth  is  unfit  for  service.  Simi- 
larly the  health  of  young  mothers  has 
declined.  Complaints  on  this  score 
are  heard  today  even  from  military 
authorities. 

Particularly  alarming  is  the  increase 
in  tuberculosis.  Its  incidence  among 
those  called  to  the  service  is  ten  times 
as  great  today  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  No  less  than  a 
fifth  of  all  young  men  are  rejected  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  because  of  tuber- 
culosis alone;  and  of  the  relatively 
large  number  of  recruits  discharged 


after  a  short  time  for  reasons  of 
health  the  majority  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  slight  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  traditional  Japanese 
standard  of  living,  the  development 
of  modern  hygiene  and  the  wide- 
spread sports  activities  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  present-day  Japan  have  just 
sufficed  to  make  the  average  individ- 
ual somewhat  taller,  his  life-span 
somewhat  longer  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation very  much  more  numerous  than 
was  possible  under  the  yoke  of  ancient 
feudalism.  But  the  demands  made  by 
the  advance  to  the  position  of  a  politi- 
cal and  industrial  Great  Power  have 
prevented  the  qualitative  develop- 
ment from  keeping  pace  with  the 
quantitative.  The  standard  of  living 
could  be  but  slightly  improved,  for  as 
large  a  part  of  the  national  income  as 
possible  has  been  devoted  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  nation's  external  aims. 
The  diet  of  the  masses — traditionally 
limited  almost  entirely  to  rice,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  salted 
vegetables  and  a  little  fish — has  re- 
mained inadequate,  as  have  housing 
and  clothing  standards.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  demands  made  of 
the  people,  both  physical  and  mental, 
have  been  constantly  increased,  and 
the  state  has  categorically  rejected 
every  thought  of  a  rational  limitation 
of  births. 

II 

The  unusual  demands  Japan  makes 
of  her  people  begin  during  the  school 
years  (which  for  many  children  also 
include  gainful  occupation).  Japan 
may  indeed  be  proud  that  she  is  the 
only  Asiatic  nation  to  have  abolished 
illiteracy;  but  the  health  of  her  young 
people  has  been  the  price  she  has  had 
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to  pay,  for  the  State  has  stubbornly 
clung  to  the  old  scholarly  script, 
which  includes  thousands  of  unimag- 
inably difficult  Chinese  characters. 
This  has  apparently  been  done  as  a 
protection  against  foreign  insight  into 
Japanese  ways  of  thought  and  also 
as  a  means  of  differentiating  between 
the  masses,  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  just  enough  to  serve  their  daily 
needs,  and  a  learned  upper  crust  hav- 
ing access  to  all  literature,  including 
the  'dangerous'  kind.  This  script, 
which,  for  reasons  of  economy,  is 
printed  in  a  simplified  form  today, 
puts  an  extraordinary  strain  even  on 
the  elementary  student,  who  must 
learn  about  two  thousand  of  these 
complex  characters.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  education  generally,  which 
is  based  largely  on  learning  by  heart, 
as  well  as  on  military  drill,  which 
begins  in  earliest  youth. 

The  newly  developed  industry,  built 
upon  long  hours  of  intensive  and 
greatly  under-paid  work,  absorbs  the 
young  boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  they 
are  graduated  from  school,  and  rap- 
idly increases  their  overwork.  These 
industries,  with  their  often  unhealthy 
working  conditions,  make  inroads  not 
only  into  the  health  of  the  urban 
population — as  Army  and  Navy  have 
now  publicly  declared — but  also  into 
that  of  the  agrarian  population,  which 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  external 
progress  of  the  nation  to  so  great  an 
extent  anyway.  Industry  draws  the 
country  boys  and  girls  into  the  cities 
for  a  few  years  of  work  and  then  sends 
them  back  again,  often  with  impaired 
health,  and  hires  new  help.  Moreover 
industry  is  invading  agriculture;  in 
this  way  augmenting  somewhat  the 
present  insufficient  income,  but  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  strain  put 


upon  bodily  strength  even  more  than 
does  the  primitive  method  of  culti- 
vating rice  in  the  mud. 


Ill 


It  is  becoming  ever  more  plain  that 
the  general  economic  strength  of  the 
country  is  also  being  undermined. 
With  armaments  growing,  the  public 
debt  rises  every  year,  the  danger  of 
inflation  increases,  and  the  economic 
reserves,  which  should  be  ready  in 
case  of  war,  are  used  up  in  advance. 
Even  the  extraordinary  rise  in  Japa- 
nese exports,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant symptoms  of  external  progress, 
seems  in  the  long  run  (as  is  becoming 
ever  more  plain)  to  be  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  country  rather  than 
increasing  it. 

If  one  ignores  the  confusing  fig- 
ures of  the  total  value  of  foreign 
trade  and  turns  to  the  amount 
of  merchandise  Japan  exchanges 
with  other  countries,  the  national  loss 
in  substance  becomes  apparent.  Com- 
pared with  1931,  Japan  imported  in 
1935  only  14  per  cent  more  goods  from 
abroad  (chiefly  raw  materials  which 
she  lacks) ;  but  in  order  to  pay  for  this 
slight  increase  in  imports  Japan  had 
to  send  abroad  75  per  cent  more  of  her 
own  products  (chiefly  industrial)  than 
in  1 93 1 . 

Certain  concrete  examples  make 
this  marked  change  even  more  plain. 
In  1 93 1  Japan  had  to  export  308.5 
yards  of  finished  cotton  cloth  in  order 
to  be  able  to  import  100  kilograms 
(220.5  pounds)  of  raw  cotton.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  1936  she  had  to 
part  with  516  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  as  before.  In  1931  Japan  had 
to  give  only  1.33  pounds  of  finished 
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rayon  yarn  to  import  ioo  kilograms 
of  cellulose  for  her  artificial  silk 
manufactures.  In  1936,  however,  it 
took  2.87  pounds  of  rayon  yarn  to  buy 
100  kilograms  of  cellulose.  In  1931, 
100  kilograms  of  imported  raw  rubber 
could  be  bought  with  7  dozen  exported 
rubber  shoes.  In  1936,  the  price  had 
risen  to  16  dozen.  In  other  words,  Japan 
must  sacrifice  more  and  more  of  her 
substance  in  exchange  for  the  same 
amount  of  this  or  that  foreign  product 
if  she  wishes  to  increase  her  foreign 
trade.  But  since  her  foreign  trade 
serves  her  armaments  and  her  eco- 
nomic preparations  for  war,  she  has, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  no 
other  choice. 

During  the  last  few  months,  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  seen  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween Japan's  domestic  situation  and 
the  position  of  power  which  she  has 
built  up  outside  her  borders  means 
grave  dangers.  Hence  the  call  for  re- 
forms has  grown  louder.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  also  become  plain  how 
difficult  such  reforms  are.  As  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  the  budget  can- 
not be  increased,  the  creation  of  a 
Ministry  of  Health  such  as  the  Army 


is  demanding  could  only  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  armaments.  Moreover,  as 
long  as  the  general  diet  of  the  people 
is  not  essentially  improved  such  a 
Ministry  could  not  hope  for  more 
than  limited  success.  Any  improve- 
ment in  industrial  working  conditions 
such  as  is  also  being  discussed  by  the 
military  authorities  would  endanger 
Japan's  competitive  position  and  thus 
threaten  the  imports  of  raw  materials 
important  to  the  military.  Agricul- 
tural reform,  another  slogan  which  is 
frequently  heard,  chiefly  among  the 
radical  circles  in  the  Army,  would 
require  tremendous  public  funds,  which 
are  not  available;  or  at  least  it  would 
raise  urban  wage  scales,  together  with 
the  price  of  rice,  and  thus  increase  the 
danger  of  inflation  and  also  impair 
foreign  trade. 

The  present  moment  hardly  seems 
suitable  for  really  large-scale  reform, 
the  need  of  which  is  now  generally 
recognized.  For  Japan  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle.  She  is  determined  to  continue 
to  expand  her  armaments,  and  thus  to 
open  up  beyond  her  borders  those 
imagined  sources  of  wealth  which 
might  ultimately  make  up  for  the 
growing  loss  of  her  inner  strength. 


II.  The  White  Lilies 

By  A  Tokyo  Correspondent 
From  the  Times,  London  Independent  Conservative  Daily 


Ni 


lINE  hundred  Japanese  girls  sat 
on  the  matted  floor,  their  feet  tucked 
under  them,  while  an  old  gentleman 
addressed  them  on  'mutual  love.' 
When  he  had  finished  his  discourse  he 
turned  to  an  altar  on  which  a  white 
lily  shone  among  the  duller  Buddhist 
emblems,  and  prayed  for  the  old  folks 


at  home.  With  clasped  hands  and 
closed  eyes  the  girls  remembered  the 
farms  in  the  deep  country  whence  they 
had  come.  Then  they  sang  and  dis- 
persed, chattering,  to  their  dormito- 
ries. Two  hours  later  they  reappeared, 
wearing,  instead  of  their  Japanese 
dress,  a  'gym'  costume  of  short  serge 
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skirt  and  white  blouse,  and  streamed 
across  the  compound  to  the  factory. 

It  was  an  unexpected  introduction 
to  a  spinning  mill,  and  if  the  place 
had  been  a  show  factory,  one  would 
have  felt  suspicious,  as  visitors  to  fac- 
tories in  Moscow  have  sometimes  felt. 
But  the  factory  is  twenty  years  old 
and  the  Japanese  textile  companies 
have  newer  and  finer  establishments 
to  show  inquirers.  It  had  not  been 
visited  before  by  any  foreigner.  The 
writer  selected  the  factory  and  the 
day  of  his  visit,  but  gave  the  manager 
a  few  days'  notice.  The  day  chosen 
happened  to  be  that  of  one  of  the 
monthly  meetings.  There  are  two  each 
month:  this  religious-ethical  service 
and  a  popular  lecture. 

One  outstanding  difference  between 
Japanese  and  English  mills  is  that  in 
Japan  the  girls  live  on  the  factory 
premises,  like  soldiers  in  barracks. 
They  are  hired  from  the  farms  by  re- 
cruiting agents  employed  by  the  in- 
dustry. Their  contracts  are  for  two 
years.  During  that  time  they  board 
and  lodge  in  the  factories.  At  the  end 
of  the  contract,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended, they  return  to  the  farm  with 
an  outfit  of  new  clothes  and  a  dot.  My 
visit  was  made  to  see  the  living  condi- 
tions of  an  ordinary  factory,  in  which 
90  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  under 
contract.  I  did  not  look  at  a  spindle, 
but  I  went  into  every  part  of  the 
living  premises,  and  the  meeting  al- 
lowed of  a  good  look  at  half  of  the 
workers. 

The  factory  is  one  of  140,000  spin- 
dles. It  employs  2,000  workers,  of 
whom  200  are  men  and  1,800  girls. 
The  men  receive  weekly  wages  and 
live  in  the  neighborhood  with  their 
families.  Their  wages  average  about 
60  yen  a  month.  At  the  present  rate  of 


exchange  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
£3  15s.,  but  as  the  cost  of  living  has 
hardly  increased  in  Japan  it  will  be 
fair  to  compute  it  by  the  old  rate  at 
£6.  This  rate  is  used  throughout  the 
article. 

The  girls  are  recruited  from  three 
adjacent  farming  counties  and  are  not 
strangers  to  one  another.  Their  aver- 
age daily  wage  is  66  sen,  or  is.  4>£d. 
Lodging  and  certain  amenities  are 
furnished  by  the  company  free.  The 
girls  pay  for  their  food.  Three  meals 
are  served  daily.  The  food,  sold  under 
wholesale  cost,  costs  the  girls  3>£d. 
a  day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
kitchens  are  clean.  The  food  would 
not  attract  an  English  worker,  but  it 
is  better  than  the  girls  would  expect 
to  get  in  their  homes.  The  menus  for 
the  day  were:  breakfast:  rice,  bean 
soup,  pickles,  tea.  Midday:  suimono 
(a  clear  soup),  rice,  fried  fish,  tea. 
Evening:  suimono,  rice,  dried  fish, 
spinach,  radishes,  tea.  The  girls  sup- 
plement this  diet  by  buying  in  the 
company's  store  cakes,  sweets,  fruit, 
etc. 

Asked  what  his  best  selling  lines 
were,  the  storekeeper  answered: 
'Cakes,  then  zori  (Japanese  slippers).' 
The  girls  also  buy  cosmetics,  finery,  and 
magazines.  About  half  the  stock  con- 
sisted of  kimono  materials  and  haber- 
dashery. A  great  and,  in  Japan,  a  pain- 
less economy:  there  was  not  a  hat  in 
the  place.  At  the  lecture  the  girls  were 
all  dressed  in  cheap  but  new  and  smart 
kimonos.  In  the  street  they  would 
have  passed  for  maidservants  from 
comfortable  homes  taking  their  after- 
noon out.  In  their  'gym'  costumes, 
going  to  the  mill,  or  mustered  in  the 
playing  field  for  their  daily  iifteen 
minutes  of  physical  drill,  they  looked 
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from  a  little  distance  like  high-school 
girls. 

The  store  is  open  also  to  the  outside 
fuckers  and  their  families.  It  is  not 
•ubvcntioncd  by  the  company,  but 
the  goods  are  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  the  prices  are  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  neighborhood.  Any 
small  profit  goes  to  the  factory  welfare 
work. 

The  idea  of  welfare  work  comes 
from  abroad,  but  when  a  foreign  idea 
is  imported  to  Japan,  it  acquires  a 
native  slant.  One  does  not  walk  about 
this  factory  without  discovering  that 
all  its  welfare  work  is  dominated  by  a 
moral  idea.  That  idea  is  paternalism: 
tt  seeks  to  convince  the  workers  that 
the  company  takes  care  of  them, 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally, 
and  it  inspires  the  feeling  that  they 
are  parts  of  an  organism  which  has  a 
claim  on  their  lovaltv. 


II 


Near  the  gate  stands  an  empty  two- 
itory  building.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  factory  school.  Now  the  work* 
tng  age  has  been  raised  and  the  girls 
can  read  and  write  before  they  enter 
the  factory.  Instead  of  primary  school- 
ing they  now  get  mental  and  moral 
training,  as  in  the  lecture  on  mutual 
love,  and  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking.  The  classes  are  organized  by 
the  Japan  Culture  Association  (Dai 
\ippi«i  Shuyo  Kenmei),  a  body  Founded 
in  19:*  by  leaders  of  the  textile  indus- 
try who  were  alarmed  by  labor  unrest. 
Its  aim,  as  set  forth  in  the  books  the 
girls  were  using,  is  'to  improve  cul- 
ture and  welfare  and  assist  coopera- 
tion. 

All  the  girls  were  members  of  the 
White  I  jIv  Societv  iShiro  Yuri-kai>,  a 


subsidiary  of  the  Culture  Association, 
which  tries  to  lessen  the  loneliness  of 

?[irls  brought  from  the  freedom  of  the 
arms  to  this  discipline.  The  White 
I-ilies  promise  to  be  'diligent  in  duty, 
kind  to  one  another,  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  united  in  an  effort  to 

Eromote  national  prosperity.'  They 
ave  meetings  in  the  dormitory  rooms, 
at  which  they  sins  songs,  listen  to  a 
talk  from  the  leader  for  the  evening, 
engage  in  a  short  silent  space  of  Zen 
(Buddhist)  meditation,  and  close  the 
proceedings  by  'worshipping  the  Em- 
peror'— an  act  which  consists  in  bow- 
ing respectfully  in  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Palace.  Each  factory  has  its 
own  song. 

The  aim  of  building  up  discipline 
and  morale  is  intelligently  pursued. 
In  the  administrative  block  is  an  up- 
stairs room  which  is  used  as  a  meeting- 
house. At  the  end  is  a  small  family 
shrine,  a  foot  suuare,  made  of  white 
wood  from  the  National  Shrine  at  Ise. 
Once  a  week  the  official  and  technical 
staffs  assemble  here  for  half-an-hour 
io(  their  own,  not  the  company's 
time).  The  manager  reads  passages 
from  a  small  book  called  Mental 
Power,  based  on  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures. A  few  sentences  are  worth 
translation: 

*  He  who  is  the  master  of  his  mind  is 
happy  even  if  he  has  nothing.  .  .  . 
Rely  on  your  own  mind;  it  is  the  only 
thing  on  which  you  can  ultimately  de- 
pend. Cultivate  your  mind  and  a  way 
will  open  before  you.  .  .  .  Enjoy  life. 
The  world  was  created  to  make  us 
happy.  But  unless  you  have  peace  of 
mind,  wealth  will  only  increase  your 
worry.  .  .  .  l>o  not  envy  others.  It 
is  your  mind  that  afflicts  you  and  your 
mind  can  relieve  you.' 

The  manager  may  enlarge  on  some 
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of  these  thoughts,  or  speak  for  twenty 
minutes  on  some  question  of  the  day. 
It  can  well  be  believed  that  there  is 
nothing  perfunctory  about  this  serv- 
ice, which,  in  the  Japanese  way,  fuses 
personality,  religion,  patriotism,  and 
the  factory  into  something  concerning 
every  individual  present. 

Another  example  of  the  care  that  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  personal  link 
and  personal  leadership:  as  noon 
sounded  I  was  walking  with  the  man- 
ager across  the  open  space  separating 
the  living  from  the  working  quarters. 
He  excused  himself  and  hurried  off  to 
join  the  office  staff;  which  had  as- 
sembled in  shirt  sleeves  behind  the 
office  building.  He  threw  his  coat  on 
the  grass  and  led  the  staff  through  a 
course  of  physical  jerks  to  the  strains 
of  a  gramophone.  The  first  ten  min- 
utes of  the  lunch  hour  are  daily  de- 
voted to  this  performance.  Thus  do 
the  Japanese  industrialists  study  the 
moral  means  of  success  as  carefully 
as  its  material  machinery. 


Ill 


The  thought  of  'living  in'  is  prob- 
ably made  repulsive  to  English  readers 
by  notions  of  a  grimy  building  in  a 
forbidding  quarter.  But  there  are  some 
advantages  in  being  new.  This  factory 
is  situated  in  an  open  district.  Its 
compound  seemed  to  be  between  30 
and  40  acres  in  extent.  There  are  ten- 
nis courts,  a  playing  field,  rhododen- 
drons. Long  covered  passages  lead 
from  one  building  to  another.  The 
atmosphere  is  clear;  there  is  no  smoke. 
The  factory  proper,  a  concrete  build- 
ing with  saw- toothed  roof,  occupies 
one  side  of  the  ground,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  dormitories,  dining 
rooms,  hospital,  and  office-block  by 


the  amenities  just  described  and 
stretches  of  rough  grass. 

The  dormitories  are  connected  blocks 
of  two-story  wooden  buildings.  The 
rooms  are  large,  clean  and  airy,  and 
are  intended  to  accommodate  eight 
or  ten  girls.  In  almost  every  one  a 
few  flowers  were  to  be  seen.  Magazines 
and  paper-covered  books  lay  about. 
Small  articles  of  dress  were  drying  in 
the  open.  The  rooms,  Japanese  style, 
were  unencumbered  by  any  furniture 
except  one  or  two  low  tables.  The 
bedding  and  clothes  were  in  the  cup- 
boards, of  which  the  sliding  doors 
formed  the  inner  walls.  The  soft 
matting  of  the  floor  was  old  but  in 
good  condition.  I  have  slept  on  inn 
floors  which  were  less  desirable.  The 
floor  of  the  passage  was  polished.  The 
large  windows  were  wide  open.  Every- 
thing was  clean.  There  were  bath- 
houses with  furnaces  for  each  block. 

The  hospital  was  housed  in  a  small 
separate  block.  It  appeared  to  be  well- 
kept  and  was  clean  and  airy.  The  doc- 
tor in  charge  said  his  patients  num- 
bered sixteen,  half  of  them  suffering 
from  colds  and  the  rest  from  minor 
ailments  and  those '  stomach  troubles,9 
due  to  an  excessively  starchy  diet, 
which  are  so  common  in  Japan.  Fif- 
teen or  sixteen  was  about  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  doctor  said — 
rather  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
resident  workers.  The  hospital  comes 
under  the  national  health  insurance 
law,  and  the  services  of  three  doctors 
are  available. 

The  factory  is  run  on  the  two-shift 
system,  the  first  shift  coming  on  at  5 
a.m.  and  stopping  at  two,  when  the 
second  shift  takes  its  place  and  works 
till  11  p.m.  There  is  no  night  work 
and  no  overtime.  Each  shift  has  a 
break   of  half-an-hour   for   a   meal. 
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Four  rest  days  a  month  are  compul- 
sory. 

An  athletic  meeting  is  held  twice 
a  year,  and  once  a  year  a  picnic  is 
arranged.  The  bon  festival,  which, 
next  to  New  Year,  is  the  chief  holiday 
of  rural  Japan,  is  celebrated  in  country 
style  with  folk  dances.  The  men  work- 
ers have  a  brass  band.  Concerts  are 
organized  by  the  workers,  and  cinema 
entertainments  are  occasionally  given 
by  the  management.  The  girls  can  go 
out  by  applying  to  the  matron  of  their 
dormitory.  This  privilege,  it  was  said, 
is  not  much  in  demand.  The  girls' 
friends  from  their  home  districts  are 
with  them  in  the  factory,  and  they  are 
strangers  in  the  sprawling  suburbs 
around.  Once  a  year  they  can  have  a 
week's  holiday. 

No  one  could  walk  through  the  fac- 
tory without  recognizing  that  thought 
and  care  had  been  expended  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  girls  contented  and 
healthy.  The  girls  seemed  cheerful. 


They  were  well  dressed  and  well  nour- 
ished, though  pale.  They  were  reason- 
ably attentive  to  the  lecturer  and 
sang  lustily.  In  their  rooms,  all  wide 
open  to  the  sun,  they  were  lying  on 
the  mats  talking,  or  reading,  or  writ- 
ing home.  The  library  which  the 
management  provides  is  fairly  well 
used;  its  contents — novels  and  maga- 
zines. 

Whether  the  girls  are  happy  is  a 
question  which  one  human  being  can 
hardly  answer  for  another.  It  would 
probably  be  correct  to  say  that  they 
look  on  two  years  or  so  of  factory  life 
much  as  their  brothers  look  on  two 
years  in  the  army — as  a  not  intoler- 
able break  in  their  rural  lives  between 
childhood  and  motherhood.  They  are 
taken  care  of,  physically  and  morally. 
Their  work  is  light — lighter  than  they 
will  know  again  when,  as  peasant 
farmers'  wives,  they  toil  in  the  season 
from  dawn  till  darkness,  with,  every 
year,  new  babies  on  their  backs. 


Thoughts  on  War 

The  more  countries  fight,  the  better  for  the  British  Empire.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  develop  our  trade  with  whatever  countries  are 
not  fighting. 

— Mr.  C.  G.  Grey  in  the  Aeroplane^  London 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  our  Army  today  is  that  our  present 
tanks  are  not  suited  to  take  part  in  a  war  against  a  civilized  enemy. 

— From  the  Evening  Standard,  London 

In  the  future  the  German  boy  shall  learn  to  shoot  as  proficiently  as 
to  write,  for  in  the  next  war  shooting  will  be  as  important  as  writing. 
— Colonel  Holter  in  the  Militarwissenscbaftliche  Rundschau,  Berlin 


This  extract  from  the  forthcoming  book 
by  the  author  of  Fontamara  has  been 
called   the  'highlight'   of   the   novel. 
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Day 


By  Ignazio  Silone 

Translated  by  Eric  Mosbacher 
From  the  Left  Review,  London  Marxist  Monthly 
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'ON  PAOLO  spent  the  night  at 
Avezzano  and  continued  his  journey 
to  Fossa  by  the  first  train  next  morn- 
ing. His  compartment  was  crowded 
with  young  men  who  had  been  called 
up.  Two  gentlemen  wearing  Govern- 
ment Party  emblems  in  their  button- 
holes were  talking  of  the  war.  The 
other  travelers  listened  in  silence. 

'With  the  new  invention  at  our 
army's  disposal,  it  will  be  over  in  a 
few  weeks,'  one  of  them  said.  'The 
death-ray  will  pulverize  the  enemy.' 

'The  bishop  is  going  to  bless  the 
Avezzano  conscripts  today,'  said  the 
other.  'The  death-ray  will  open  the 
way  for  the  Pope's  missionaries.' 

Sitting  among  the  youthful  con- 
scripts was  an  old  peasant  with  a 
concertina.  His  son  was  asleep,  with 
his  head  on  his  father's  shoulder. 
'Play  us  a  tune,'  his  neighbors  said, 
but  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  for  he 
did  not  want  to  miss  the  conversation 
of  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  talking 
about  the  war  and  the  mysterious 
death-ray.  Both  gentlemen  had  shot- 


guns with  them,  and  full  cartridge 
bags  on  their  belts,  and  they  were 
going  to  the  Fucino  to  shoot  quails. 

'The  quails  were  late  this  year/ 
one  of  them  said.  '  But  they  are  fatter 
than  last  year.' 

'There's  always  a  compensation!9 
the  other  replied,  and  laughed.  His 
laughter  indicated  that  he  had  uttered 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  witty  re- 
mark, so  his  neighbors,  a  trifle  late, 
started  laughing  too,  in  order  not  to 
seem  stupid. 

At  every  little  station  the  train 
stopped,  and  more  conscripts  got  in. 
Nearly  all  of  them  smelled  of  drink 
and  of  the  stable.  Those  for  whom 
there  was  no  room  on  the  seats  lay 
down  on  the  carriage  floor.  Among 
them,  besides  cafoni  (the  poorest  class 
of  Southern  Italian  mountain  peas- 
ants), there  must  have  been  builders, 
mechanics,  artisans,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  them. 
Poverty  had  made  them  all  look  alike. 
They  all  looked  ragged  young  paupers, 
with  bodies  moulded  by  generations  of 
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famine,  marked  and  marked  again, 
scarred  by  inhuman  toil,  deformed, 
tattooed  by  unemployment,  alcohol 
and  epidemics.  A  few  took  pieces  of 
maize  bread  from  their  bags  and  ate. 
The  old  man  with  the  concertina 
passed  round  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
wine  gurgled  sonorously  down  their 

E arched  throats.  'Play  us  something,' 
is  neighbors  asked  the  old  man,  but 
again  he  shook  his  head. 

Don  Paolo  was  curled  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  compartment.  His  ancient,  bat- 
tered hat,  his  old,  worn  and  torn 
cassock  made  him  look  like  a  poor  old 
priest  from  a  mountain  parish,  but  his 
burning,  feverish  eyes  were  inwardly 
fixed  on  something  new.  He  was 
hungry  for  imminent  hazards,  con- 
sumed with  determination  to  break 
the  unanimity  which  fear  had  created 
round  the  dominant  stupidity.  By 
many  small  signs  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages, those  of  the  plain,  those  who 
had  descended  from  their  shepherd's 
huts;  people  whose  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing was  illimitable,  people  inured  to 
isolation,  ignorance  and  suspicion,  to 
sterile  hatred  between  family  and 
family,  to  being  cheated  in  isolation, 
exploited  in  isolation,  insulted  in 
isolation,  and  discomfited  in  isolation. 
And  now  the  Government  bureau- 
cracy, on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  was 
about  to  resort  to  the  bloody  diversion 
of  war.  But  to  do  this  it  had  to  con- 
script them,  bring  them  out  of  their 
isolation  and  make  them  combine. 
It  had  to  mobilize  them  and  put  arms 
into  their  hands.  One  knew  how  mobi- 
lizations of  the  hungry  and  poverty- 
stricken  began;  how  they  ended  no 
man  could  foretell. 

Every  time  Don  Paolo  thought  he 
recognized   someone   from   Orta,   his 


native  place,  in  the  crowd  of  travelers, 
he  hid  his  face  behind  his  breviary  and 
lowered  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  His  eyes 
fell  upon  the  words  Venit  bora  mea. 
He  looked  at  his  neighbors  and  smiled. 
Perhaps,  slaves,  our  hour  is  approach- 
ing, he  repeated  to  himself. 

The  country  the  train  passed  through 
was  no  longer  his  old  Marsica,  but  a 
new  and  strange  country.  It  was  the 
Land  of  Propaganda.  Government 
Party  war  slogans  were  everywhere, 
on  the  train,  on  the  stations,  on  the 
telegraph  poles,  on  walls,  pavements, 
trees,  public  lavatories,  church  towers, 
garden  gates,  bridge  parapets,  schools 
and  barracks.  Everything  belonging 
to  ordinary,  humble,  everyday  life 
that  was  able  to  peep  through  the 
rhetorical,  artificial  landscape  that  had 
been  superimposed  on  it  looked  tamer, 
more  intimidated,  more  resigned  than 
ever.  Fossa  was  completely  unrecog- 
nizable beneath  its  multi-colored  deco- 
rations, its  announcements  of  meet- 
ings, its  festoons,  flags,  slogans  lauding 
war  and  massacre,  scrawled  in  white- 
lead,  varnish,  lime,  tar  or  charcoal  on 
every  wall.  The  Girasole  Hotel  had 
become  the  mobilization  center  of 
local  good  society. 

Berenice  was  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  but  she  had  time  to  kiss 
Don  Paolo's  hands  effusively  and  wish 
him  welcome. 

'What  good  fortune  to  have  you 
here  on  this  glorious  day!'  she  said. 

There  was  a  continual  coming  and 
going  of  youths  and  men  in  the  dining- 
room  and  on  the  stairs.  A  group  of  men 
wearing  the  Government  Party  em- 
blem were  sitting  round  a  table,  dis- 
cussing the  arrangements  for  the 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  demon- 
stration due  to  take  place  in  the  after- 
noon. They  were  already  hoarse  from 
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an  excess  of  talking,  and  it  was  their 
business  to  take  rigid  precautions  to 
secure  the  spontaneous  and  enthu- 
siastic participation  of  the  whole 
population  of  Fossa  and  the  sur- 
roundings. 

'  Shall  we  send  lorries  to  Pietrasecca 
as  well  ? '  one  of  them  asked. 

'Of  course/  another  replied.  'And 
we  must  send  carabinieri  with  the 
lorries,  so  that  the  population  will 
understand  that  they  have  got  to  come 
spontaneously.' 

At  another  table  a  number  of  sleek, 
plump  and  well-fed  gentlemen  were 
heatedly  discussing  the  menu  for  the 
evening's  banquet,  under  the  artistic 
direction  of  Zabaglione.  Zabaglione 
was  so  excited  that  he  did  not  notice 
Don  Paolo's  arrival.  A  grave  difference 
of  opinion  had  arisen,  a  difference  on  a 
matter  of  high  principle,  and  the 
excitable  Zabaglione  ended  by  making 
it  a  question  of  personal  prestige. 

'I  swear,'  he  cried,  'I  swear  to  you 
on  my  honor,  on  my  wife's  honor  and 
my  daughter's  innocence,  that  if  white 
wine  is  served  before  red  I  shall  leave 
the  banquet!' 

'That  is  blackmail!'  other  members 
of  the  committee  shouted  indignantly. 

But  Zabaglione  folded  his  arms  and 
stuck  to  his  point. 

'Principles  are  principles,'  he  de- 
clared. 

The  voluntary  enlistment  commit- 
tee was  in  session  in  Berenice's  bed- 
room on  the  first  floor.  Those  of  its 
members  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
on  the  chairs  were  sitting  or  lying  full 
length  on  the  landlady's  bed.  Her 
pillows  were  elegantly  embroidered, 
with  the  words  'Happy  Dreams'  in 
the  center  of  the  pattern.  Over  the 
head  of  the  bed  was  a  colored  print  of 
a  guardian  angel  caressing  a  dove.  The 


mobilization  of  the  paupers  and  the 
hungry  at  Fossa  also  involved  the 
mobilization  of  the  insolvent.  The 
directors  of  the  Fossa  Bank  had  asked 
to  be  sent  to  Africa  to  forestall  their 
trial  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and 
their  patriotic  example  had  been 
widely  followed.  The  haberdasher  in 
the  public  square  opposite  the  Girasole 
Hotel  had  failed  and  been  compelled 
to  put  up  his  shutters,  but  that 
morning  he  had  reopened,  put  his 
wife  behind  the  counter  and  a  large 
notice  outside  the  shop,  saying '  Credi- 
tors are  informed  that  the  proprietor 
of  this  shop  has  voluntarily  enlisted/ 
Henceforward  no  authority  would  dare 
decree  the  sequestration  of  the  goods 
of  a  war  hero.  .  .  . 


II 


As  the  hour  for  the  wireless  proc- 
lamation of  the  outbreak  of  war 
approached  the  crowds  swarming  in 
the  streets  gradually  became  denser. 
The  authorities  arrived  from  the  right 
and  the  cafoni  from  the  left.  From  the 
right  there  arrived  motor-cycles,  mo- 
tor-cars, lorries  loaded  with  police, 
carabinieri ,  militia,  officials  of  the 
government  party  and  the  corpora- 
tions. From  the  left  there  arrived 
donkeys,  carts,  bicycles,  and  lorries 
full  of  cafoni.  Two  bands  marched  and 
counter-marched  through  the  streets, 
playing  the  same  anthem  over  and 
over  again,  ad  nauseam.  Most  of  the 
bandsmen  were  workers,  dressed  up  in 
the  uniforms  of  circus  animal  tamers 
or  porters  at  big  hotels,  with  double 
rows  of  metal  buttons  on  their  chests. 
Outside  a  barber's  shop  was  a 
huge  placard,  representing  Abyssinian 
women,  with  long  breasts  hanging 
down  to  their  knees;  a  crowd  of  boys 
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were  laughing  and  staring  at  it  with 
greedy  eyes.  Ca/oni9  small  landowners, 
charcoal  burners,  shepherds  continued 
arriving  from  the  right. 

A  loudspeaker  had  been  set  up  at 
the  end  of  the  public  square,  between 
the  Government  Party  offices  and  the 
town  hall,  and  adorned  with  flags. 
From  it  there  would  emerge  the  voice 
that  would  proclaim  the  outbreak  of 
war.  As  the  people  arrived  they 
packed  themselves  round  that  small 
magical  instrument,  on  which  the 
country's  destiny  depended.  The  wom- 
en squatted  as  at  church  or  at  mar- 
ket, the  men  sat  on  the  packs  or 
saddles  of  their  donkeys.  Everyone 
knew  the  reason  for  this  gathering, 
and  cast  furtive  glances  at  the  small 
mechanical  object  from  which  the 
announcement  of  war  would  emerge; 
but,  finding  themselves  all  together 
like  this,  they  felt  sad,  bewildered  and 
doubtful. 

By  now  the  square  and  the  adja- 
cent streets  were  packed  with  peo- 
ple; but  the  influx  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  silently  and 
uninterruptedly  went  on.  The  general 
mobilization  of  poverty  and  hunger 
went  on.  The  lame  came  from  the 
quarries,  the  blind  from  the  smelting 
furnaces,  the  bent  and  halting  from 
the  fields.  The  men  of  the  hills  came, 
with  their  hands  red  from  the  sulphur 
and  the  lime,  and  the  men  of  the 
mountains,  with  their  legs  bowed  from 
the  labor  of  mowing.  Each  man  was 
ready  to  come  because  his  neighbor 
was.  Should  the  war  bring  misfortune, 
it  would  be  misfortune  for  all,  and 
therefore  only  half  misfortune.  But 
should  it  bring  fortune,  one  would 
have  to  secure  one's  share  in  it.  And 
so  they  all  came,  leaving  the  pressing 
of  the  grapes,  the  cleaning  of  the  vats, 


the  preparation  of  the  seeds,  and 
crowded  into  the  local  town.  The  in- 
habitants of  Pietrasecca  came  too,  and 
were  unloaded  and  dumped  at  the 
side  of  the  Girasole  Hotel.  The  school- 
mistress told  them  all  what  to  do,  what 
to  shout  and  what  to  sing,  but  her 
voice  was  lost  in  the  general  confusion. 
Sciatap  lost  patience. 

'  Leave  us  alone ! '  he  shouted. '  We're 
not  children.  I've  been  to  America!' 

Girls  circulated  among  the  nervous 
and  anxious  crowds,  carrying  baskets 
of  tricolor  cockades.  Don  Paolo  recog- 
nized Zabaglione's  three  daughters 
among  them.  They  came  towards  him 
and  pinned  a  cockade  on  his  breast. 
They  were  excited,  perspiring  and 
breathless. 

'Oh,  Father!'  they  said.  'What  a 
wonderful  day!  What  an  unforgettable 
day!' 

A  sudden  movement  of  the  crowd, 
caused  by  an  influx  of  new  arrivals 
who  wanted  a  view  of  the  loud- 
speaker, carried  the  girls  out  of  sight. 

Cafoni  arrived  from  the  most  dis- 
tant villages.  Shepherds  with  goatskin 
trousers,  sandals  on  their  feet  and 
golden  earrings  started  appearing  from 
the  left.  From  the  right  there  arrived 
Don  Concettino  Ragu,  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  militia. 

Don  Paolo  retired  to  his  room,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  recognized  by 
his  former  school-fellow.  He  hid  be- 
hind the  shutters  of  his  second-floor 
room,  in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  the 
crowd  and  the  rest  of  the  ceremony.  A 
memory  of  his  childhood  came  to  his 
mind.  He  had  been  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  own  home,  just  as  he 
was  now,  when  the  street  had  been 
suddenly  invaded  by  a  long  procession 
of  ragged  pilgrims,  chanting  the  praises 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  pilgrims 
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had  come  from  afar  and  still  had  far  to 

fD,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
arefooted  and  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust;  and  he  remembered  the  fear 
and  revulsion  with  which  his  childish 
mind  had  been  filled  at  that  sad 
spectacle. 

Ill 

Looked  at  from  the  second  floor,  the 
assembly  round  the  magic  instrument 
below  resembled  a  gathering  of  poor, 
tired  and  anxious  pilgrims  round  a 
miraculous  idol.  From  his  retreat  Don 
Paolo  could  see  two  or  three  church 
towers  over  the  house-tops.  The  bell- 
towers  were  packed  with  boys,  like 
dovecotes  packed  with  pigeons.  All  at 
once  the  bells  began  to  ring.  Members 
of  the  Government  Party  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd  and  placed 
patriotic  fetishes  around  the  magic 
instrument — tricolors,  pendants,  flags, 
and  an  image  of  the  Great  Chief,  with 
jaw  protruding  in  an  exaggerated 
manner.  Members  of  the  Government 
Party  emitted  barbaric  cries  of  'Eid! 
Eid!',  cries  devoid  of  all  intelligible 
significance,  while  the  mass  remained 
silent. 

Space  round  the  magic  instrument 
was  made  for  the  'mothers  of  the 
fallen/  a  number  of  poor  old  women 
who  had  been  wearing  mourning  for 
fifteen  years,  and  were  decorated  with 
medals,  and  condemned,  in  return  for 
a  small  pension,  to  hold  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  the  marshal  of  the 
carabinieri  on  all  occasions  when  the 
dictatorship  might  need  them  for  prop- 
aganda purposes.  The  parish  priests  of 
the  neighboring  villages,  affable  old 
priests,  gloomy-looking  priests,  ath- 
letic and  impressive-looking  priests, 
and  one  pink-and-white  canon,  who 
looked    like    a    well-nourished    wet- 


nurse,  and  was  chatting  with  Don 
Girasole,  were  placed  next  to  the 
'mothers  of  the  fallen.'  A  number 
of  country  landlords,  with  unkempt 
beards  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  clothed 
in  hunter's  velvet,  had  collected  out- 
side the  town  hall.  The  clerks,  i.e.  the 
members  of  the  Government  Party, 
were  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  With  them  was  a  solitary 
woman,  Donna  Evangelina,  with  her 
carpenter  husband,  whom  she  had 
forced  to  enlist  voluntarily. 

'Not  only  did  she  find  a  father  for 
her  natural  son,'  said  Berenice,  'but 
what  a  father !  A  hero ! ' 

'Donna  Evangelina  was  born  to  be 
a  war-widow,'  Don  Senofonte  ob- 
served. 'She  won't  be  happy  till  she's 
in  mourning  and  wearing  a  medal.' 

The  bells  went  on  chiming,  the 
boys  taking  turns  at  pulling  the  ropes. 
People  in  the  crowd  signaled  to  them 
to  stop,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
imminent  broadcast,  but  the  boys 
either  did  not  understand  or  pretended 
not  to.  At  least  a  dozen  bells  were 
being  rung  simultaneously,  with  might 
and  main,  and  the  streets  were  filled 
with  their  clangor.  Militia  appeared  in 
the  nearest  bell-towers  and  tried  to 
compel  the  boys  to  leave  the  ropes,  but 
as  the  bells  in  other  towers  did  not 
stop  the  boys  resumed  their  ringing  as 
soon  as  the  militia  had  gone  down 
again,  so  as  not  to  be  left  out  of  it. 

The  first  hoarse  mutterings  of  the 
magic  apparatus  passed  unnoticed; 
but  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the  groups 
of  carabinieri,  militia  and  members  of 
the  Government  Party,  a  rhythmical 
cry,  an  impassioned  invocation  of  the 
Great  Chief.  'CHAY  DOO!  (/.*., 
the  Duce,  the  Leader,  Mussolini) 
CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY 
DOO!  .  .  .'  This  chant  was  slowly 
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taken  up,  first  by  the  women  and 
boys,  but  gradually  it  spread  until  the 
whole  mass  of  people,  even  those 
farthest  away  and  those  looking  out  of 
the  windows,  had  taken  up  the 
melancholy  hieratic  refrain.  'CHAY 
DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO! 
CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY 
DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY 
DOO!  .  .  .' 

That  name  that  nobody  dared 
privately  to  pronounce,  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  because  to  name  it 
brought  misfortune,  they  now  shouted 
with  all  the  force  of  their  lungs  in  this 
general  gathering,  in  the  presence  of 
his  feared  image,  in  the  presence  of  the 
patriotic  fetishes,  as  a  piece  of  propi- 
tiatory magic,  in  a  kind  of  religious 
frenzy.  'CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO! 
CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY 
DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  .  .  /Those near- 
est the  loudspeaker  signaled  to  the 
crowd  to  be  silent,  so  that  the  speech 
from  Rome  might  be  heard,  but  the 
people  massed  in  the  adjacent  streets 
went  on  intoning  the  magic  invoca- 
tion, calling  on  the  Great  Chief,  the 
Witch-doctor,  the  Thaumaturge,  who 
disposed  of  their  blood  and  their 
future. 

The  shouting  of  the  crowd,  with  the 
added  confusions  of  the  church  bells, 
made  the  speech  that  came  over  the 
wireless  completely  inaudible  to  Don 
Paolo.  Below,  at  one  corner  of  the 
hotel,  he  saw  the  women  of  Pietrasecca 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  the  men 
gathered  round  Magascid's  cart  shout- 
ing the  propitiatory  syllables  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  'CHAY  DOO! 
CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY 
DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  .  .  .'  Meanwhile 
the  cries  of  those  about  her  rose  to  a 
deafening,  frenzied,  hysterical,  deliri- 
ous clamor.   'CHAY   DOO!   CHAY 


DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO! 
CHAY  DOO!'  The  whole  crowd  was 
shouting  now,  including  those  near 
the  wireless,  the  militia  and  the 
carabinieri  and  the  other  officials,  as 
they  were  all  convinced  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  attempting  to  under- 
stand a  word  of  the  speech  being 
broadcast  from  Rome.  The  rhythmical 
cry  of  'CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO!' 
hammered  the  air  with  the  dirge-like 
persistency  of  penitents  imploring 
mercy  of  a  wrathful  god.  The  two 
syllables  ended  by  losing  all  ordinary, 
intelligible  significance,  and  sounded 
like  the  incantation  of  magical  for- 
mulae, chanted  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  sacred  music  of  the  bells. 


IV 


Don  Paolo  watched  the  scene  in 
trepidation  from  behind  his  shutters. 
There  came  to  his  mind  the  fear  he  had 
once  felt  when  he  had  attended  a 
stance,  an  experiment  in  collective 
hypnotism,  when  he  was  a  boy;  the 
fear  he  had  always  experienced,  even 
in  later  years,  whenever  he  was  faced 
with  any  manifestation  of  the  primi- 
tive and  irrational  forces  that  lie 
dormant  in  individuals  and  in  the 
mass.  How  was  one  to  reason  with 
poor  people  who  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  a  hypnotic  wizard? 

Those  nearest  the  loudspeaker  made 
signs  to  show  that  the  broadcast  was 
over. 

'War  is  declared!'  Zabaglione 
shouted,  and  indicated  that  he  was 
about  to  make  a  speech. 

But  his  raucous  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  rhythmical  clamor  of  the 
crowd,  who  went  on  intoning  'CHAY 
DOO!  CHAY  DOO!  CHAY  DOO! 
CHAY    DOO!*    The    wireless    was 
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silent,  and  no  one  had  heard  three 
words  of  the  whole  transmission. 

No  one  had  really  tried  to  listen. 
No  one  really  minded  not  having 
heard;  for  in  reality  there  was  no  need 
for  anyone  to  understand  what  had 
been  said,  nor  had  there  been  any- 
thing to  understand.  He  who  had 
spoken  into  the  microphone  had  not 
thought  of  explaining,  of  persuading, 
of  trying  to  convince.  In  the  Land  of 
Propaganda  everything  is  presented 
as  being  indisputably  self-evident. 
The  poor  people  in  the  street  were 
caught  in  the  Land  of  Propaganda  like 
fishes  in  a  net.  There  was  little  to 
understand.  The  net  was  there.  For 
the  fish  the  net  was  a  reality,  the  only 
reality  that  counted.  Whether  the 
Propaganda  was  right  or  wrong  was  a 
problem  for  idle  brains.  But  for  the 
poor  cafoniy  things  were  like  that,  a 
priori^  and  not  otherwise. 

For  the  man  looking  through  the 
shutters,  with  a  foreign  passport  in 
his  pocket,  the  Propaganda  might  be 
a  fictitious,  artificial  and  abstract 
reality,  relying  for  its  prestige  in  the 
poor  people's  eyes  on  an  irresistible 
hypnotic  force.  But  the  poor  people 
were  not  up  there  behind  the  shutters, 
but  down  in  the  street.  Down  in  the 
street  things  looked  different.  If  one 
man  shouted,  all  the  others  shouted. 
If  one  man  raised  one  arm  in  the 


Roman  salute,  his  neighbor  raised  two 
arms,  to  go  one  better.  Everyone 
within  the  Propaganda  net  sought  a 
little  security  for  himself.  Everyone 
sought  recommendations,  influence, 
and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 
Whatever  the  Propaganda  said  was 
only  of  secondary  importance.  It 
was  therefore  useless  to  attempt  to 
refute  it;  it  was  useless  to  try  and 
discuss  it. 

Don  Paolo's  arms  sank  to  his  sides. 
What  could  he  do?  If  it  was  impos- 
sible to  talk  to  these  poor  people,  be- 
cause talking  was  a  secondary  thing, 
the  primary  thing  being  living  (no 
matter  whether  living  well  or  ill,  but 
living),  it  would  be  necessary  to  act. 
But  how?  Where  was  he  to  begin? 
With  whom?  Don  Paolo  calculated 
how  long  it  ought  to  take  Bianchina 
to  go  to  Rocca,  find  Murica,  talk  to 
him  and  return  to  Fossa  with  a  reply. 
If  Murica's  reply  was  satisfactory,  he 
would  go  to  Rocca  at  once,  abandon 
his  priest's  clothing  on  the  way  and 
discuss  with  him  what  ought  to  be 
done.  In  the  meantime  Pompeo  might 
have  returned  from  Rome.  He  would 
talk  to  the  cowman,  and  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  Alberto  to  come  down 
from  Pietrasecca.  Thus  all  his  hopes 
depended  on  the  young.  The  masses 
will  be  awakened  by  deeds,  he  said  to 
himself. 


Fiat  Justitia 

The  Bell  Tower  (of  Magdalen)  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Oxford  and 
possibly  anywhere.  It  is  even  finer  than  its  facsimile  at  Chicago 
University. 

— From  a  descriptive  pamphlet  issued  in  connection  with  the 

International  Publishers'  Congress 


An  eye-witness  account  of  terrorism  on 
the  eve  of  Spain's  present  civil  war. 


A  Terrorist 
in  SPAIN 


From  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 


[The  author  of  the  following  astonishing 
document  has  personally  convinced  us 
thai  it  is  a  genuine  account  of  actual 
experience.  He  is  a  British  subject  who 
bos  spent  the  last  three  and  a  half  years 
in  Spain,  during  most  of  which  he  has 
served  the    Catholic    Monarchists.    A 
short  time  before  the  last  elections  he 
joined  the  Proteccion  Cuidadana,  or 
the  Protectionist  Committee,  a  body  of 
some  two  thousand  men,  armed  with  re- 
volvers, rifles  and  machine-guns,  whose 
job  was  apparently  to  protect  nuns  and 
other   Catholic    voters    who    might    be 
molested  at  the  poll.  According  to  his 
account  this  was  a  necessary  function. 
He  speaks  of  one  nun  having  her  robes 
torn  by  a  mob  of  women  as  they  went  to 
vote,  and  gives  an  account  of  an  occasion 
in  which  be  mounted  guard  with  a  loaded 
revolver  while  the  nuns  voted.  One  of  his 
group, l  a  mere  kid,'  started  a  fight  which 
became  general.  As  an  armed  man  he 
was  arrested  by  the  police,  but  released 
and  bis  arms  returned  to  him  l  when  he 
showed  bis  badge.'  After  the  Popular 
Front  victory  the  Protectionist  Commit- 


tee was  disbanded  by  the  Catholic  Mon- 
archists themselves.  This  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  treachery.  He  then  became  an 
avowed  terrorist  and  gunman.  The  rest 
of  bis  narrative  follows. — Editor,  New 
Statesman  and  Nation.] 

THEN  came  into  being,  openly,  the 
group  which  a  friend  of  mine  had 
been  building  up,  'Las  Cruzadas  de 
Espana,'  the  Spanish  Crusades.  I  was 
its  second  in  command.  From  a  peace- 
ful school-teacher  by  day,  I  became  a 
terrorist  by  night. 

English  people  may  not  understand 
just  what  is  meant  by  the  'Popular 
Front.'  It  means  the  coalition  of  Left 
Republicans,  Radicals,  Socialists,  Com- 
munists and  Anarchists.  Granted  that 
the  Republicans  of  the  Left  and  Radi- 
cals are  merely  bourgeois  gone  a  bit 
pink  under  anti-Catholic  and  Masonic 
propaganda,  the  union  of  these  parties 
would  be  quite  harmless  if  it  were  not 
for  the  millions  of  followers  of  the 
other  members  of  the  coalition. 

If  one    then    realizes    that    those 
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masses  are  more  than  75  per  cent 
illiterate  and  the  rest,  fired  by  intel- 
lectuals, embittered  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  existing  world  condi- 
tions, one  will  understand  the  terrific 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  few  clever 
men  determined  to  destroy  all  that 
has  ever  been  the  glory  of  Spain. 
The  masses  were  getting  out  of  hand. 
Strikes  were  being  fomented  every- 
where. Even  Azafia,  a  brilliant  politi- 
cian, if  a  rather  unscrupulous  one, 
could  not  control  them.  The  Socialist 
Party  was  divided  in  itself.  Prieto 
wanted  them  to  be  quiet  and  work 
constructively  toward  better  condi- 
tions. His  plan  was  good,  but  the 
people  wanted  action.  They  wanted  to 
tear  out  the  treasure  of  the  rich  men 
and  see  smoke  rising  from  the  churches, 
sack  and  pillage.  Therefore,  most  of 
them  turned  to  the  support  of  Largo 
Caballero  and  his  General  Workers' 
Union  (U.G.T.).  He  had  the  political 
support  of  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
workmen  and  the  Communists.  The 
National  Workmen's  Congress  was 
against  all  parliamentary  or  political 
movements,  believing  strictly  in  an- 
archy. The  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion voted  Left  in  the  election,  but  a 
stronger  Fascist  program  and  fewer  of 
the  'Senorito'  (young  gentlemen)  type 
would  have  gained  their  support. 

We,  of  the  Crusades,  could  do  noth- 
ing by  propaganda.  What  we  could  do, 
however,  was  show  the  Reds  that, 
wherever  a  church  was  burned,  the 
houses  of  the  local  Leftist  leaders 
would  suffer  a  like  fate.  If  a  priest 
were  ill-treated,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  president  of  the  local  Left  club, 
and  so  on.  Sitting  here  in  the  quiet  of 
London,  in  safety,  it  seems  unreal, 
fantastic  to  think  of  some  of  the  things 
we  did. 


For  instance,  in  one  of  the  villages 
near  Valencia,  the  Mayor,  aided  by  his 
Red  council,  closed  the  church.  The 
reason  he  gave  was  that  the  bells  dis- 
turbed the  children's  study  in  the 
national  (lay)  school  near-by,  causing 
them  to  think  of  religion.  He  had  been 
warned  not  to  do  it,  that  it  would  be 
unhealthy.  Regardless  of  the  warning, 
the  Monday  night  following  his  house 
went  sky-high.  My  chief  and  I  had 
passed  his  door  (the  Mayor's),  leaving 
a  mussy-looking  parcel  in  the  doorway. 
I  put  it  in  place  and  lit  the  slow  fuse 
from  my  cigarette  under  cover  of  tying 
up  my  shoe. 

A  few  days  later  the  Right  center 
in  another  town  was  burned.  We  didn't 
much  care,  because  the  local  people, 
who  were  in  the  majority,  had  made 
no  resistance.  It  was  the  principle  of 
the  thing  that  made  us  send  out  half 
a  dozen  carloads  of  men  armed  with 
truncheons  to  punish  the  village.  I  led 
this  expedition  as  the  Commandant 
was  away  burning  the  house  and  fam- 
ily of  another  pest. 

A  car  with  gunmen  occupied  each  of 
the  four  entrances  to  the  town.  The 
telephone,  telegraph  and  electric  light 
cables  were  cut  five  minutes  before  we 
went  into  action.  The  Guardia  Civil 
had  been  called  away  to  a  hamlet  to 
suppress  an  imaginary  riot.  The  two 
work  cars  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Casino.  Tommy  gunners  occupied  the 
street.  The  truncheon  artists  burst  in, 
clubbed  the  stuffings  out  of  all  and 
sundry,  emptied  the  cash  box  and  off 
we  went. 

The  cash  box  was  necessary.  Most 
of  us  were  poor  men.  We  had  no 
political  backing.  As  a  clandestine 
society  we  had  to  get  money  from 
somewhere  to  buy  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Our  numbers  were  large  but  our 
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material  hopelessly  inadequate.  An- 
ochcr  thing  was  the  case  of  any  of  our 
men  who  were  hurt  or  imprisoned. 
We,  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
went  in  constant  fear  of  betrayal. 
Treachery  was  punishable  by  death. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  at  once. 
It  had  to  be  donef  once  or  twice.  I  was 
sorry.  The  men  who  betrayed  what 
bttk  they  knew  did  so  because  they 
were  hungry. 

The  situation  was  appalling.  Gil 
Robles  and  Calvo  Sotelo  were  thun- 
dering in  the  Congress  and  demand- 
dig,  at  least,  guarantees  of  public 
safety.  Jeers  from  the  back  benches. 
We  all  knew  that  a  military  plot  was 
fomenting  but  didn't  place  much  faith 
m  it.  It  would,  perforce,  be  known  by 
too  many  people  and  be  sure  to  be 
betrayed,  as  it  undoubtedly  was. 


II 


For  several  weeks  before  the  actual 
outbreak  we  had  taken  no  action 
whatsoever.  In  the  first  place,  the 
region  was  more  or  less  tranouil.  In 
the  second,  we  were  short  of  muni- 
tions, (tun-running  was  terribly  diffi- 
cult. Not  impossible,  but  the  few 
cargoes  coming  in  were  snapped  up 
by  the  Socialist  and  the  C.N.T.  (Na- 
tional Federation  of  I^ibor.)  Another 
thing,  we  thought  that  if  the  military 

Ct  came  to  anything,  we  would  do 
ter  to  have  a  perfect  organization 
of  auxiliaries  ready. 

By  this  time,  through  jealousy  and 
worse  from  within,  we  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Derecha  Regional 
Valenctana.  They  accused  us  of  being 
Fascists!  We  were  accepted,  en  J/ac, 
m  the  Renovacion  FspaAola,  the  Al- 
fonsm  Monarchist  parry. 
The  first  blow  came  on  July  nth. 


At  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  a  so- 
called  Fascist  raid  was  pulled  off  on 
the  radio  station.  It  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility for  it  to  have  been  so. 
ror  one  thing,  only  four  men  were 
engaged.  One  of  them,  on  being  ar- 
rested, immediately  confessed  to  being 
a  Fascist  and  to  have  helped  plan  and 
carry  out  the  job.  Though  sent  to  gaol, 
I,  for  one,  saw  him  at  liberty  a  few 
days  later.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
hoax. 

Its  repercussions  were  disastrous. 
By  10  o  clock  the  Plaza  Kmilio  Cas- 
telar  was  black  with  people.  (The  raid- 
ers had  given  a  short  apology  for 
Fascism.)  Manifestations  formed  to 
call  upon  the  Governor  (acting),  pass- 
ing, of  course,  in  front  of  the  Right 
headquarters.  Many  of  us,  on  hearing 
the  Fascist  speech  by  radio,  grabbed 
our  guns  and  ran  to  the  D.R.V.,  ex- 
pecting trouble.  The  Assault  Guards 
were  there  in  force,  no  one  could  enter. 
As  the  manifestants  passed,  the 
police  gave  the  Red  salute.  The  tail  of 
the  procession  disappeared  and  the 
guard  was  removed.  Only  a  few  of  us 
stayed  near,  myself  going  to  ring 
through  to  my  chief  for  reinforcements 
and  arms  a  bit  more  useful  than  a  few 
pistols. 

While  I  was  gone  three  cars  drew 
up  at  the  doors  of  the  Casino,  opened 
them  with  keys  taken  from  the 
vifilanie  < night-watchman)  and  men 
poured  into  the  building.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  about  it,  the 
mob  of  manifestants  had  returned. 
They  tore  through  even*  room  and 
office  of  the  block,  destroying,  break- 
ing, throwing  furniture  out  of  the 
windows,   etc.    The   archives   of  the 

tarty  and   the  arms  and   munitions 
idden   were   taken.   The   place   was 
fired.   When   the  firemen   finally   ar- 
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rived  they  were  not  allowed  to  func- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  crowds  then  went  to  one  of  the 
Right  dailies,  the  Voz  Valencianay 
and  put  it  out  of  commission.  By  this 
time  it  was  getting  late.  What  was 
left  of  the  crowd,  leaving  the  political 
business  for  another  day,  sacked  the 
Patronal  Club,  a  rather  beautiful 
place  and  very  well  equipped.  Bed- 
lam !  Hordes  of  men  and  women  surg- 
ing in  to  seize  plate  and  china,  or 
whatever  they  could  grab.  Bags  of 
sugar  and  coffee  poured  over  the  floor, 
to  mix  with  the  glass  of  broken  mirrors 
and  services.  The  wine-cellar  was 
broken  open,  casks  were  broached, 
people  drinking  from  them  as  horses 
from  a  trough.  Half-naked  harridans 
quaffing  vintage  wines  and  liqueurs 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  terrific 
night.  I  was  shot  at  several  times,  but 
between  shooting  and  running  (I 
know  the  town  better  than  many  of  its 
natives)  I  got  home  safely. 

The  next  morning  we  began  to  hear 
things  and  to  investigate  as  to  whether 
the  previous  night  had  been  the  out- 
come of  spontaneous  indignation  or 
organized  terrorism.  The  above-men- 
tioned Fascist  arrest  became  known. 
We  found  that  the  D.R.V.  branch  in 
the  Harbor  district  (Grao)  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner  two 
hours  before  the  wireless  raid.  As  a 
climax,  the  linotype  operators  of  the 
Mercantile  Valenciano^  the  principal 
Left  daily,  had  received  orders  to 
stand  by  at  5.30  p.m.,  as  the  Right 
Casino  was  to  be  burned.  One  can 
draw  what  conclusions  one  likes. 

All  the  above  happened  before  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  Don  Jos6  Calvo 
Sotelo  was  murdered  in  Madrid  a  few 
days  later.  An  official  murder,  carried 
out  by  uniformed  police  under  the 


orders  of  the  C.I.D.,  using  their  own 
badges  and  authorities. 

The  following  evening  we  had  every 
available  member  of  our  Crusade  in 
the  Plaza  Castilar.  All  the  Right  or- 
ganizations did  the  same.  The  word 
had  gone  round  of  the  military  rising 
to  come  off  in  Madrid.  Nothing  was 
done  in  Valencia  that  night,  because 
all  the  directors  of  all  Rightist  parties 
had  been  summarily  clapped  into 
prison.  I  had  fifty  men  at  one  end  of 
the  square,  and  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  quiet  and  on  the  move 
among  the  crowd,  so  as  not  to  attract 
attention.  One  youngster  wanted  to 
knife  every  working  man  he  saw 
who  sported  the  least  stitch  of  red 
anywhere.  Another,  a  very  old  and 
wrinkled  peasant,  arrived  with  a  short- 
barrelled,  wide-mouthed,  flint-lock 
blunderbuss  under  his  blouse!  He  did 
so  want  to  fire  it! 

Ill 

The  C.N.T.  and  the  U.G.T.  had 
come  to  an  agreement  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Government's  request 
to  the  workers,  were  arming.  The  news 
of  the  revolt  in  Morocco  came  as  a 
shock  to  us.  It  should  have  begun  in 
Madrid.  Treachery!  Someone  had 
probably  sent  a  false  telegram.  We'll 
see  when  the  smoke  blows  away. 
In  any  case,  the  element  of  surprise 
was  lost.  Martinez  Monge,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Valencia,  a  Mason, 
shilly-shallied  till  the  Popular  Front 
was  in  possession  of  the  town. 

On  Saturday  the  18th  was  com- 
mitted the  first  act  of  barbarism,  the 
burning  of  the  Church  of  Saint  John. 
We  sent  our  men  to  their  homes,  keep- 
ing in  action  only  those  for  whom  we 
had  arms  and  upon  whom  we  could 
rely.  I  need  not  describe  the  horror  of 
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the  burning  of  churches,  the  shooting 
of  monks  and  priests,  the  maltreat- 
ment of  nuns.  We  put  into  action  a 
private  murder  scheme. 

Curfew  was  ten  o'clock,  after  which 
it  was  forbidden  to  move  in  groups  of 
more  than  three.  Up  to  that  hour  we 
worked  on  foot,  moving  in  three  or 
four  seemingly  independent  parties 
of  three  until  we  met  a  small  Red 
patrol  in  the  shadows  of  some  dark 
square.  Then  quick  and  silent  knife 
work,  taking  their  arms  and  running 
for  it,  to  meet  again  five  minutes 
later  and  repeat  the  process.  Many  of 
the  Red  Guard  in  Valencia  were  from 
the  surrounding  district,  the  Mili- 
cianos  from  Valencia  having  been  sent 
to  Madrid.  Thus  we  were  often  able 
to  escape  from  any  pursuers  by  know- 
ing the  lay  of  the  land.  It  was  ghastly 
work.  The  usual  procedure  being  that 
the  first  group,  once  past  our  victims, 
threw  sacks  over  their  heads,  while  the 
next  group  knifed  them,  usually  in 
some  place  where  it  hurts  and,  though 
necessarily  mortal,  death  tarries. 

The  Fascists  invented  the  'Phan- 
tom Car'  stunt.  We  helped  them  work 
it.  We  had  several  autos  at  our  disposal. 
All  cars  circulating  were  Red.  No  others 
could  run.  Therefore  we  knew  that, 
when  we  went  out  with  our  C.N.T.- 
U.G.T.  painted  car,  we  were  the  only 
pirates  loose.  The  driver  of  our  lot  was 
a  Fascist-Communist.  That  is  to  say,  a 
double-cross  had  been  pulled  on  the 
Reds.  He  had  a  perfectly  good  safe 
conduct  to  drive  any  car.  The  idea 
was  good.  We  saw  a  patrol  car  coming 
down  one  of  the  long  straight  streets 
in  the  new  town.  As  we  approached  it, 
one  of  us,  usually  myself,  would  lean 
out  of  the  window,  and,  at  the  critical 
moment,  throw  a  dynamite  cartridge. 
The  patrol  car  would  go  sky-high. 


Sometimes  we'd  be  shaken  by  the  ex- 
plosion, but  the  consequent  confusion 
was  always  enough  to  let  us  escape. 

Another  little  trick  was  the  use  of  a 
'tommy  gun'  on  a  car  approaching. 
When  the  other  bus  came  within  a 
hundred  meters  of  us  we  opened  fire. 
She  usually  climbed  a  tree  and  burst 
into  flames.  In  any  event,  the  effect 
was  the  same,  whichever  trick  we  used. 
The  impression  of  terror  at  large  in 
Valencia  was  enough  to  detain  the 
sending  of  volunteers  to  the  various 
fronts.  Whea  some  car,  for  ohe  reason 
or  another,  got  away,  we  sneaked  off 
home  and  changed  cars.  In  one  night, 
the  last  we  operated  in  this  way,  we 
destroyed  six  patrol  cars  from  ten  to 
twelve  midnight. 

When  we  could,  we  caught  militia- 
men alone,  shooting  them  with  their 
own  guns,  leaving  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  with  a  large  cross  or  swastika 
chalked  on  their  backs.  One  of  the 
oldest  tactics  in  guerilla  warfare  is  not 
to  let  your  enemy  sleep.  That  was  the 
most  difficult  for  us,  as  we  couldn't 
sleep  either.  A  sudden  fusillade  at  one 
end  of  the  town  would  bring  all  the 
patrols  in  the  neighborhood.  Perhaps 
we'd  only  get  two  or  three  people,  but 
the  whole  area  would  be  on  the  qui 
vive  for  hours.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  be  doing  the  same  thing  some- 
where else. 

Still,  it  was  useless.  Our  ammuni- 
tion gave  out.  Many  of  us  had  been 
killed  or  were  missing.  The  Reds  were 
searching  houses.  I,  fortunately,  had 
moved,  just  before  the  riot  started, 
to  a  quarter  where  I  was  not  known. 
(My  wife  nearly  died  of  fright  at  every 
knock  on  the  door.)  I  was  too  sick  and 
tired  to  care.  We  knew  that  all  for- 
eigners were  leaving.  I  decided  to  go, 
too.  .  .  . 
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The  Late  H.  G.  Wells 

By  H.  G.  Wells 
From  the  Listener ',  Weekly  Organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

[Mr.  Wells  isy  of  course  y  very  much  alive.  But  here  is  what  be  would  wish  to 
have  said  of  him  when  the  time  comes  for  his  obituary  to  be  written. — Editor, 
The  Listener.] 

/TSHE  name  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  died  yesterday  afternoon  of 
A  heart  failure  in  the  Paddington  Infirmary  at  the  age  of  97,  will  have 
few  associations  for  the  younger  generation.  But  those  listeners  whose 
adult  memories  stretch  back  to  the  opening  decades  of  the  present 
century  and  who  shared  the  miscellaneous  reading  of  the  period,  may 
recall  a  number  of  titles  of  books  he  wrote  and  may  even  find  in  some 
odd  attic  an  actual  volume  or  so  of  his  works.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  the  'literary  hacks'  of  that  time;  he  not  only  wrote 
books  himself,  but  critical  studies  and  even  short  volumes  were  written 
about  him,  and  the  number  of  entries  under  his  name  in  the  catalogue 
of  that  mighty  literary  mausoleum,  the  Reading  Room  (long  since  de- 
serted by  any  readers)  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  amount  to 
nearly  six  hundred. 

An  interesting  study  of  Wells  was  broadcast  five  years  ago  from  the 
London  center  by  Miss  Phelps  Lemon,  and  little  has  arisen  since  to 
modify  her  verdict.  She  describes  him  as  something  between  a  portent 
and  a  pioneer.  He  wrote  a  very  frank  and  explicit  autobiography  which 
was  published  in  1934  and  he  added  a  supplement  which,  though  it  has 
never  been  printed,  is  accessible  to  the  curious  in  the  manuscript  col- 
lection  in  the  British  Museum.  From  these  documents  we  learn  that  his 
origins  were  common,  and  socially  if  not  chronologically  he  reached 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  'landed 
gentry.' 

He  was  born  in  1 866.  His  father  was  a  gardener  who  became  a  small 
shopkeeper  and  professional  cricketer,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  old  world  innkeeper,  and  before  her  marriage  a  'lady's  maid'  and 
subsequently  a  'housekeeper.'  The  most  interesting  thing  about  Wells 
was  his  refusal  to  accept  the  social  inferiority  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  born  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  insisted  upon  his  rdie 
as  the  free  citizen  of  a  new  world  that  was  arising  out  of  the  debacle  of 
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the  warring  national  states  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies. He  had  a  flair  for  'what  is  coming.'  He  was  a  liberal  democrat  in 
the  sense  that  he  claimed  an  unlimited  right  to  think,  criticize,  discuss 
and  suggest,  and  he  was  a  Socialist  in  his  antagonism  to  personal,  racial 
or  national  monopolization. 

It  was  his  vanity  to  compare  himself  to  Roger  Bacon,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  anticipate  the  comprehensive  synthesis  of  our  present  World 
Encyclopaedia ,  in  his  now  forgotten  Outline  of  History  y  his  Worky  Wealth 
and  Happiness  oj  Mankind \  his  contributions  to  the  Science  of  Life  and 
his  Anatomy  of  Frustration^  are  still  remarkable,  having  regard  to  this 

(>eriod,  for  the  boldness  of  their  aim,  even  if  the  necessary  impatience, 
imitations  and  ineptitudes  of  his  treatment  disqualify  them  now  as 
serious  contributions  to  general  education. 

WELLS  was  a  copious  and  repetitive  essayist  upon  public  affairs  and  a 
still  more  copious  writer  of  fiction.  He  wrote  scientific  romances,  whose 
original  freshness  has  long  since  been  destroyed  by  the  general  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  novels  which  have  neither  the  circumstantial  cor- 
rectitude  which  give  his  contemporaries,  Galsworthy  and  Bennett, 
their  documentary  value,  nor  that  ruthless  frankness  which  endow  such 
work  as  Maugham's  Asbenden  and  so  much  of  the  younger  American 
school  of  that  time  with  a  sort  of  bleeding  immortality.  Wells  was  es- 
sentially an  intellectual  with  an  instinctive  dislike  for  the  vehemencies, 
the  zeals,  patriotisms  and  partisanships,  intensities  and  emotional  floods 
of  life.  When  he  dealt  with  passion  he  was  apt  to  write  insincerely.  His 
keenest  feeling  seems  to  have  been  a  cold  anger  at  intellectual  and  moral 
pretentiousness.  The  question  whether  he  was  to  be  considered  a  'humor- 
ist' was  discussed  but  never  settled  and  it  need  not  trouble  us  now.  He 
played  a  not  very  successful  part  in  the  early  attempts  to  make  the 
films  mean  something.  The  organization,  he  says,  was  too  much  for  him. 
It  expelled  whatever  of  his  ideas  had  survived  the  director  automati- 
cally in  the  cutting  room.  Perhaps  the  organization  knew  its  own  appeal 
better  than  he  did. 

He  was  seriously  injured  in  a  brawl  with  some  Fascist  roughs  brought 
about  by  a  rare  fit  of  indignation  on  his  part  in  1938,  and  his  health 
was  further  impaired  by  a  spell  in  a  concentration  camp  under  the  brief 
Communist  dictatorship  of  1942.  Thereafter  his  once  considerable 
vitality  seems  to  have  deserted  him.  He  had  no  recorded  share  in  the 
vigorous  mental  and  social  renaissance  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past 
decade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  followed  so  closely  upon  lines  he  had 
foreshadowed.  From  being  a  premature,  he  became  a  forgotten  man.  His 
immediate  needs  were  relieved  by  a  small  civil  list  pension  in  1955.  He 
occupied  an  old  tumble-down  house  upon  the  border  of  Regent's  Park 
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and  his  bent,  shabby,  slovenly  and  latterly  somewhat  obese  figure  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  adjacent  gardens,  sitting  and  looking  idly  at 
the  boats  on  the  lake  or  the  flowers  in  the  beds,  or  hobbling  painfully 
about  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  coughing  or  talking  to  himself.  'Someday/ 
he  would  be  heard  to  say, '  I  shall  write  a  book,  a  real  book/ 

Miss  Phelps  Lemon  has  compared  him  not  inaptly  to  a  reef-building 
coral  polyp.  He  was  much  more  the  scientific  man  than  the  artist,  though 
he  dealt  in  literary  forms.  Scarcely  anything  remains  of  him  now  and 
yet,  without  him  and  his  like,  the  reef  of  common  ideas  on  which  our 
civilization  stands  today  could  never  have  arisen. 


General  Franco's  War 
By  T.  Marriott  Castle 

From  the  Saturday  Review,  London  Independent  Tory  Weekly 

LHE  brakes  of  our  car  went  on  hard  when  we  were  still  some  distance 
inside  the  Tangier  side  of  the  frontier  between  the  International  (Tan- 
gier) and  Spanish  zones.  The  chain  barrier  itself  across  the  road  was 
some  thirteen  kilometres  from  our  starting  point.  Two  regulares,  or 
Spanish  native  troops,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  looking  very  de- 
termined. So  I  and  the  friend  who  was  driving  me  to  Tetuan  thought  it 
better  to  get  out  and  submit  to  be  searched  for  concealed  arms — of 
which  we  had  none.  We  were  then  asked  in  Spanish  if  we  had  any  news- 
paper hidden  in  the  car.  We  said  no.  But,  in  case  our  memories  might 
nave  been  at  fault,  the  car  was  searched  pretty  thoroughly,  though  with- 
out result. 

Having  satisfied  the  Moors,  we  then  drove  on  to  the  post  to  placate 
the  Spaniards.  There  we  were  informed  that  the  frontier  was  closed  to  all 
traffic,  both  ways,  inexorably.  The  road,  however,  was  still  open  back  to 
Tangier — for  us.  I  explained  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  frontier 
guard  that  I  was  going  to  Tetuan  to  interview  General  Franco,  that  I 
should  be  the  first  British  journalist  to  be  received  by  His  Excellency; 
and  that  I  was  sure  that  neither  the  lieutenant  nor  I  would  like  such  an 
important  event  to  misfire.  Therefore,  I  suggested,  wouldn't  the  lieuten- 
ant very  kindly  ring  up  G.H.Q.  at  Tetuan  and  ask  what  time  it  would  be 
convenient  for  the  General  to  see  me. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  answer  came  back:  'Between  8  and  8.30 
that  evening.'  Whereupon  the  lieutenant  made  out  the  necessary  mili- 
tary passes  for  coming  and  going.  He  handed  these  to  a  young  Fascist 
militiaman  who  was  to  accompany  us,  and  wished  us  a  good  trip. 

Our  escort  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Blueshirt  of  some  twenty  sum- 
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mers,  and  had  been  in  action  in  October,  1934,  in  the  Asturias,  when  the 
3viedo  miners  were  guilty  of  peculiarly  horrible  atrocities. 

We  found  him  very  useful  indeed  in  getting  us  swiftly  past  the  vari- 
ous pickets  stationed  along  the  corkscrew  road  that  wound  ever  upward 
imidst  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  then  over  the  pass  and  down  to 
Tetuan,  which  we  reached  soon  after  7  p.m. 

It  was  not  until  9.45  p.m.,  however,  that  I  was  ushered  into  the  Gen- 
eral's presence.  The  interview  took  place  in  a  large  room  that  had  evi- 
iently  been  the  former  High  Commissioner's  drawing-room,  beautifully 
rurnished  in  the  old-world  Spanish  style. 

GENERAL  FRANCO  was  dressed  in  a  khaki  tunic  and  slacks  with  a 
scarlet  sash  around  his  slender  waist.  In  stature,  the  General  is  a  small 
man,  somewhat  inclined  to  plumpness  in  his  face  but  not  in  his  body. 

He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  the  first  Napoleon 
as  a  young  man,  in  the  days  of  his  Italian  campaigns  when  he  had  still 
his  way  to  make.  General  Franco  himself  is  in  the  early  forties,  but  looks 
much  younger.  He  is  very  straightforward,  direct  and  frank.  I  fully 
realized  before  I  had  chatted  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  why  he  is  the 
man  of  the  moment  in  Spanish  affairs,  and  why  he  is  so  greatly  beloved 
by  the  army  both  in  Spain  and  Morocco;  and  particularly  by  the 
"Tercio,'  once  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  now  the  Legion,  being  practically 
entirely  manned  by  Spaniards,  which  is  his  own  creation  so  far  as  mod- 
ern efficiency  and  discipline  are  concerned. 

The  present  military  movement  was,  he  stated,  a  crusade  to  restore 
Spain  to  her  rightful  and  hereditary  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  very  real  menace  that  Bolshevism  is 
to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  especially  western  Europe.  He  quoted  the 
stay-in  strikes  in  France  and  Belgium  as  ample  proof  of  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Soviet;  while  Spain  herself,  since  the  advent  to  power  of 
the  extreme  Left  party,  had  become  a  prey  to  ever-increasing  Red 
terrorism  that  was  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  in  Russia.  People  were 
being  burned  alive;  churches  were  being  sacked  and  destroyed  and 
priests  and  nuns  were  being  foully  murdered.  Finally,  the  Communist 
Government  had  distributed  arms  to  the  undisciplined  and  utterly 
irresponsible  mob.  A  victory  for  the  Communists  would  slay  all  remain- 
ing semblance  of  law  and  order,  and  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  mob  rule 
in  all  its  horrors. 

I  asked  the  General  whether  the  fall  of  Madrid  would  end  hostilities. 
He  replied  that  officially  it  would  do  so;  although  there  would  remain 
certain  centers,  such  as  Barcelona,  Valencia  and  Malaga,  hotbeds  of 
Communism,  that  would  need  clearing  up. 

He  was,  he  continued,  quite  confident  of  success,  because  the  bulk  of 
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the  nation,  who  truly  had  the  welfare  of  Spain  at  heart,  was  on  his  side. 
They  were  tired  of  the  degradation  into  which  a  one  time  great  nation 
like  Spain  had  fallen.  Even  many  of  the  working  classes,  he  declared, 
would  welcome  him. 

Concerning  the  action  of  the  Fleet,  General  Franco  spoke  with  some 
bitterness.  The  officers  had  been  with  him  to  a  man.  But  the  crews, 
Communistic  in  the  extreme,  had  mutinied,  murdered  many  of  their 
officers  and  thrown  their  bodies  overboard.  In  addition  they  had  refused 
to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Admiral  at  Cadiz,  and  had,  in  fact,  become 
common  pirates. 

The  General  could  not  understand  why  other  nations  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  such;  especially  when  sheltering  in  and  making  raids  from 
the  international  harbor  of  Tangier  they  were  breaking  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  international  law. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  Air  Force  was  on  his  side.  Bit  by 
bit  he  hoped  to  put  the  mutinous  fleet  out  of  action,  leaving  the  seas  free 
for  the  passage  from  Africa  to  Spain,  of  the  Tercio  and  the  Regulares. 
Once  these  picked  troops  were  in  the  Peninsula,  the  opposition  would 
crumple  up  as  sapless  autumn  leaves. 

I  then  asked  nim  what  form  of  Government  he  intended  to  set  up. 

'One,'  he  replied,  'that  will  restore  law  and  order  and  unity  to  the 
country/ 

He  politely  declined  to  make  a  more  detailed  answer. 

Soon  after  this,  as  it  was  approaching  10  o'clock,  at  which  hour  he 
was  to  broadcast  to  his  followers,  I  thanked  him  for  his  great  courtesy  in 
having  received  me,  and  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  one  who  will,  I 
am  convinced,  be  classed  before  long  amongst  the  greatest  names  of 
the  century. 


Fr£re  Jacques 
By  Max  Werner 

Translated  from  the  Neue  Weltbubne^  Prague  German-Emigre*  Weekly 

COUNTER  OFFENSIVE!  De  La  Roque  is  attempting  to  build  up  a 

Political  party  to  replace  his  dissolved  Croix  de  Feu.  Street  riots  in 
'aris  and  Marseilles!  When  the  Chamber  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  to 
seat  him,  Chiappe  delivered  a  provocative  speech.  And  then  there  is 
Doriot. 

Jacques  Doriot,  renegade  Communist  and  Mayor  of  Saint-Denis, 
has  founded  a  Fascist  party,  the  '  French  People's  Party.'  The  Rightist 
press  applauds;  the  monarchist  Candide  is  enthusiastic;  the  Fascist 
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Choc  of  Colonel  Guillaume  (who,  on  the  day  when  Leon  Blum  was 
assaulted,  prophesied  the  assassination  of  the  Socialist  leader)  declares 
Doriot  to  be  tne  coming  man.  At  the  party's  founding  Doriot  delivered 
a  four-hour  speech  against  Marxism  and  tne  class  struggle  and  in  favor 
of  a  'national  community.' 

In  defeat,  French  Fascism,  until  now  super-reactionary,  bourgeois, 
and  feudal-aristocratic,  needs  a  popular  note.  Doriot  is  a  former  metal 
worker,  a  former  Communist  Party  leader.  Is  that  enough?  Will  he  be 
able  to  give  new  impetus  to  French  Fascism?  He  is  a  parliamentarian, 
tending  more  toward  intrigue  than  toward  brutal  struggle  for  the  masses 
and  for  power.  His  closest  political  friends  are  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  a 
young  snob,  the  industrious  son  of  a  famous  father;  Paul  Marion,  a 
young  'Jack-of-all-parties,'  who  has  already  been  a  Communist,  a 
Socialist,  a  Neo-Socialist;  Pierre  Dominique,  a  talented  journalist  and 
novelist,  formerly  a  monarchist,  at  present  foreign  editor  of  the  Radical 
RSpublique;  and,  finally,  £mile  Roche,  an  intriguer,  and  an  influential 
Radical.  A  rather  motley  company,  no  real  Fascist  leadership,  neither 

geat  demagogues  nor  mercenaries.  There  are  no  French  Balbos  and 
orings  in  Doriot's  entourage.  The  founding  of  his  party  has  a  different 
meaning. 

Doriot  has  found  his  way  to  Fascism  through  foreign  policy,  through 
a  campaign  of  incitement  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He  favors  an  alli- 
ance between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  opposes  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact; 
he  is,  as  it  were,  a  mild  Fascist,  with  whom  foreign  policy  comes  first. 
Laval,  the  political  godfather  of  this  renegade,  ordered  the  Paris 

Clice  not  to  interfere  with  Doriot's  fight  against  the  Communists, 
val  is  Mayor  of  Aubervilliers,  the  neighboring  community  to  Saint- 
Denis,  where  Doriot  reigns.  Foulon,  Laval's  deputy  in  the  City  Hall,  is 
liaison  officer  between  the  two.  In  the  districts  immediately  north  of 
Paris  a  clique  of  Rightist-bourgeois  politicians  close  to  Laval  has 
usurped  the  municipal  offices.  Grisoni,  Mayor  of  Courbevoie,  a  former 
Radical,  is  Laval's  personal  friend;  former  Senator  Billier,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  notorious  Finance  Committee  for  the  Rightist  Election 
Campaign,  holds  office  in  Asni&res.  Undoubtedly  Doriot  leans  upon  this 
group,  with  which  he  has  been  cooperating  for  several  months.  His  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Laval  decides  Doriot's  course  in  foreign  policy. 
And  Laval  is  still  the  white  hope  of  Berlin,  which  is  eagerly  awaiting  his 
return  to  active  politics.  It  is  Doriot's  task  to  unite  the  pro-German  and 
anti-Russian  tendencies.  His  success  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Third 
Reich's  foreign  policy.  Encroaching  on  French  domestic  politics  in  order 
to  put  pressure  on  France's  foreign  policy  lies  within  the  sphere  of  Nazi 
foreign  propaganda  and  agrees  with  its  methods. 

Ifone  observes  them  from  this  angle,  Doriot's  new  associates  do  not 
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look  as  harmless  as  they  seem  at  first  sight.  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  is  the 
French  journalist  who  accepted  Hitler's  famous  interview  for  the  Paris* 
Midi  before  the  ratification  of  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact;  he  has  connec- 
tions with  pro-German  groups  in  the  former  Young  Radicals,  among 
whom  the  best-known  is  Jean  Luchaire,  editor  of  the  pro-Hitler  Notre 
Temps.  Paul  Marion  is  editor  of  the  Quotidien>  a  paper  owned  by 
Jean  Hennessy,  the  cognac  distiller,  which  is  conducting  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact.  Hennessy  has  vague  plans  about  do- 
mestic politics;  he  is  the  founder  of  the  National-Social  Party — which 
exists  on  paper  only;  his  millions  will  most  certainly  be  used  to  aid 
Doriot.  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  and  Paul  Marion  have  in  recent  years 
been  regarded  as  representatives  of  thoughtful,  intellectual  youth,  de- 
veloping social  and  national  ideas.  Both  were  Neo-Socialist  candidates 
in  the  last  Chamber  Elections;  Marion  in  Paris,  de  Jouvenel  in  Bor- 
deaux. Now  they  have  landed  in  the  camp  of  an  adventurer  and  of 
grafting  representatives  of  big  business.  As  a  result  of  Doriot's  enter- 
prise, Hitler's  French  policy  has  become  potentially  powerful  enough  to 
form  a  party. 

AS  FAR  as  French  domestic  policy  is  concerned,  Doriot  will  rely  on  his 
connections  with  Pierre  Dominique  and  fimile  Roche,  who  at  the 
moment  are  leading  an  anti-Communist  campaign  in  the  RSpublique. 
They  plan  to  alienate  the  Radicals,  especially  their  Moderate  wing, 
from  the  Communists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  blast  the  Communists 
out  of  the  Popular  Front.  That  would  be  an  immense  gain  for  many 
circles,  both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  policy;  for  the  Communists  are, 
next  to  Herriot,  the  most  decisively  opposed  to  the  Third  Reich. 

Just  now  the  anti-Communist  campaign  is  undoubtedly  based,  in 
part,  on  considerations  of  foreign  policy.  Roche  and  Dominique  want  to 
win  over  the  Right  wing  of  the  Radicals  for  a  bourgeois  concentration. 
Roche  is  a  personal  friend  of  Caillaux,  the  still  influential  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Commission.  Any  crystallized  opposition  to  the 
Popular  Front  among  the  Radicals  would  certainly  take  its  start  from 
the  older  senators,  probably  on  questions  of  finance.  Hence  the  specu- 
lations over  Caillaux,  who  was,  for  a  few  days,  Minister  of  Finance  in 
last  year's  short-lived  Bouisson  Cabinet;  at  that  time  fimile  Roche  was 
his  First  Secretary. 

In  a  Paris  restaurant  a  meeting  recently  took  place  between  Doriot, 
Foulon,  Pierre  Dominique,  £mile  Roche  and  a  representative  of  the  big 
insurance  companies.  There  was  also  present  a  'gentleman  with  several 
saber  scars  and  a  decided  Pomeranian  accent,'  who  was  keenly  interested 
in  French  politics.  They  discussed  a  schism  in  the  Radical  Party,  and 
called  for  the  support  of  the  bourgeois  groups,  up  till  now  devoted  to 
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de  La  Roque.  The  gentleman  with  the  scars  is  believed  to  have  told 
Doriot  and  Roche  that  they  could  count  on  him.  Setting,  purpose,  and 
backer  are  obvious:  the  Third  Reich  needs  a  faithful  ally. 


A  Portrait  of  La  Pasionaria 

By  Elie  Faure 
Translated  from  Regards,  Paris  Popular  Front  Weekly 

\*  La  Pasionaria  is  a  Spanish  Communist  deputy  whose  colorful  person- 
ality and  emotional  oratory  have  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  oj  the  loyalist 
workers  and  militia^  and  whose  resemblance  to  the  ' knitting  women'  oj the 
J^rench  Revolution  has  assured  her  oj  a  wide  popularity  also  in  France.  In 
*he  jollowing  piece  the  eminent  French  art  historian  klie  Faure  demon- 
strates to  what  lengths  that  popularity  can  be  carried.  The  Editors.] 

TT  IS  time  to  speak  of  her  again.  Yesterday,  she  belonged  to  legend. 
-"**  Elected  a  deputy  from  Oviedo,  the  center  of  the  Astunan  massacres, 
"where  she  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  today  she  enters  into 
liistory. 

Her  name  is  Dolores  Ibarruri,  but  in  Spain — by  one  of  those  sur- 
prising flashes  of  popular  instinct  that  sometimes  bestow  upon  writers, 
artists,  public  men,  and  nearly  always  upon  bullfighters  and  dancers,  the 
nickname  that  accents  most  pointedly  the  quality  of  their  genius — she  is 
called  'Pasionaria.'  Not  long  since  she  traveled  through  a  Spain  that  had 
fallen  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  priests  and  bankers,  and,  as  she  went, 
she  stirred  up  the  crowds  so  that  they  threw  themselves  upon  her,  crying, 
or  knelt  in  her  path;  and  she  bore  the  people  in  her  heart,  carried  them  to 
the  height  of  their  strength  in  battle.  Only  a  few  days  since  a  sudden 
gxist  of  fear  flung  her  into  prison;  only  yesterday  she  protected  her  jail- 
ers against  the  wrath  of  the  martyrs.  Today  she  is  with  the  armed  popu- 
lace in  the  battle-line. 

One  must  have  seen  her  standing  face  to  face  with  an  elated  throng, 
this  tall  black-garbed  woman  with  her  pale  ascetic  features,  and  her 
eyes,  luminous  under  their  heavy  lids,  shedding  so  mild  a  light,  and  her 
movements,  filled  with  a  strength  subdued  by  modesty,  sanctified  by 
graciousness.  One  must  have  heard  her  heartbroken  voice,  punctuating 
the  dance  of  her  hands  before  her  immobile  body,  one  hand  clutching  a 
handkerchief  as  though  she  were  holding  herself,  while  the  thought  leapt 
from  her  burning  words.  Now  and  then,  mechanically,  the  handkerchief 
wipes  the  trembling  mouth  and  the  fine  eyes,  and  the  sad  folk  who  hear 
her  weep. 
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The  workers  know  that  she  is  a  worker  who  respects  flesh  and  blood, 
that  she  treasures  the  tears  of  the  poor.  They  understand.  Compared 
with  her  the  metaphysicians  are  laughing-stocks.  The  workers  under- 
stand that  the  'spiritual*  is  simply  the  spontaneous  emanation  of  all 
being,  particularly  in  the  case  of  these  people,  who  are  primitive  to  their 
roots,  which  are  plunged  in  their  iron-filled  soil,  and  who  yet  attain  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  spirit.  She  speaks  only  her  own  language,  but  her 
words  beat  like  blows  upon  the  chests  of  those  who  follow  her  thought, 
even  though  they  cannot  grasp  a  word  of  what  she  says. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  anything  like  it,  never  felt,  between 
orator  and  hearers,  such  a  communication  of  strength  coursing  invisibly 
on  the  current  of  nerve-waves,  never  felt  before  this  moment  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  truth  can  illuminate  every  mind.  I  never  heard  till 
now,  anywhere,  such  soft  inflexions  in  accents  so  rugged,  nor  so  tor- 
rential a  delivery,  perhaps  a  trifle  wrong-headed,  but  hurled  by  gushes 
from  the  heart,  with  never  an  abstraction,  never  a  wavering,  never  a 
gap.  Simple  facts  and  simple  people  are  seized  and  worked  upon  with  a 
passion  that  transforms  them  into  superhuman  shapes. 

SHE  is  a  peasant,  a  poor  miner's  widow.  But  what  a  born  aristocrat! 
Not  a  gesture  mars  the  rhythm  of  her  thought;  her  very  imprecations 
seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  space  where  tenderness  moves  like  nourish- 
ing air  and  fertilizing  light;  no  word  of  hatred  seems  to  be  inspired  by 
anything  save  love.  One  feels  that  she  is  lifted  up  above  those  she  bears 
in  her  heart  by  the  united  hearts  of  those  who  hear  her.  How  has  she 
come  by  her  manner,  the  manner  of  a  great  lady,  if  not  because  of  her 
maternal  heart,  where  pity  and  anger  beat  together?  There  is  nothing  to 
be  taught  or  learned  on  this  spiritual  plane.  Such  a  heart  is  a  spring  that 
overflows,  finding  its  ever-widening  estuary  in  the  unanimity  of  despair 
and  desire  where  man  quenches  his  thirst.  One  who  could  remain  un- 
defeated by  her  when  she  speaks  of  the  defeated  would  not  be  worthy  of 
gaining  a  victory  anywhere,  over  himself  or  anyone  else. 

She  is  of  the  noblest  and  rarest  lineage,  a  woman  of  the  people  who 
appears  on  the  ravaged  field  to  save  the  world,  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  world  of  every  day.  She  is  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  has  reached  the  stature 
of  a  woman  and  a  mother  and  is  bound  by  even  more  ties  to  universal 
suffering.  For  her  4  voices'  do  not  speak  to  her  from  on  high,  but  from  the 
earth,  from  the  furrows  where  the  poor  man  toils.  There  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  a  supernatural  illusion  to  stamp  our  actions  with  the  mark  of 
grandeur. 

Here,  one  must  repeat,  is  a  legendary  character.  Had  she  been  a 
journalist,  a  comedian,  or  a  novelist,  when  she  came  here  last  year  to 
implore  the  help  of  free  men  for  unhappy  Spain,  all  the  newspapers,  even 
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those  whose  mission  is  to  obscure  the  truth  from  the  people,  would  have 
been  interested  in  her,  would  have  given  her  interviews,  printed  anec- 
dotes of  her  and  portraits  of  her  full  face  and  profile.  But  barely  a  dozen 
of  us  heard  of  her  visit  to  France,  because  she  was  not  a  creature  who 
came  within  the  categories  of  our  knowledge,  the  framework  of  our 
habit,  but  a  being  living  in  the  universal  and  real,  not  in  mere  detail  and 
surface,  a  mythical  heroine,  wrestling  with  a  world  of  fact  and  force,  a 
world  to  love,  to  understand,  to  fight,  to  overcome.  What  can  be  done  to 
keep  a  legendary  creature  legendary  after  she  becomes  a  historical  fact? 
She  must  hold  within  herself  the  virtues  that  made  her  legendary,  must 
lack  the  ambition  to  become  a  celebrity  although  hers  is  the  unique 
glory  of  being  celebrated;  she  must  guard  herself  against  success  with 
the  same  courage  she  has  shown  under  the  fire  of  mercenaries  and  the 
policeman's  club. 

We  need  have  no  doubts  about  her.  Her  popularity  is  of  so  pure  a 
dye,  won  in  hours  so  tragic,  that  we  need  not  fear  her  ability  to  dominate 
success  from  the  same  heights  on  which  she  dominated  danger  and 
distress.  She  is  too  much  woman,  too  much  Spain,  to  cease  to  triumph. 
She  belongs  to  this  strange  race  from  which  a  flame,  narrow  and  ardent, 
has  never  failed  to  rise,  a  flame  that  leaps  from  the  lance  of  Don  Quixote, 
no  matter  how  thick  the  veil  of  dust  that  covers  the  desolate  solitude,  no 
matter  what  delusions  go  with  its  heroes'  dreams,  nor  what  mirages 
dance  before  the  eyes  ofits  mystics. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  whether  we  speak  of  Goya  or  of 
Saint  Theresa,  the  flame  is  identical.  It  has  often  been  captured  by 
Catholicism,  but  it  glows  beyond  it  and  will  survive  it.  It  is  the  special 
miracle  of  our  Spain,  unknown  beyond  her  frontiers.  It  is  the  very  flame 
that  burnt  with  the  walls  of  Saragossa  when  Napoleon's  hosts  crushed  its 
defenses.  It  is  the  flame  which,  at  this  very  moment  when  I  write, 
throws  its  waves  of  frenzied  defenders  against  these  walls,  so  often  lost 
and  retaken,  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt — waves  of  workmen,  of 
peasants,  children,  women,  who  demand  of  the  Republic  the  privilege  of 
dying  so  that  She  may  live.  The  flame  which  passes  through  the  danc- 
er's nervous  body,  from  her  tapping  heels  to  her  convulsed  fingers, 
where  it  fuses,  crackling.  The  flame  (you  must  be  brave  to  grant  the 
truth  of  it)  that  plunges  with  the  sword,  directed  by  will  and  under- 
standing, right  into  the  monster's  furious  heart.  This  flame  has  cast  the 
Infanta  s  dress,  woven  with  dew  and  flowers,  over  the  sinister  deserts  of 
Castile. 

Pasionaria,  heroine,  warrior,  is  moreover  a  saint  of  the  new  order. 
She  symbolizes  the  hope  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  over 
four  centuries  of  horrors  will  mean  to  the  Occident. 


Pretending  to  be  mad,  a  French  woman 
journalist  gets  an  appointment  with 
Freud,  and  successfully  hoodwinks  him. 


Appointment 
in  Vienna 


I 


SHALL  be  frank.  When  I  fly  1,214 
kilometers  in  a  straight  line  to  get  to 
Vienna,  it  is  not  merely  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  Viennese  women  have 
thick-set  figures,  or  that  the  Heurigen 
are  full  of  mosquitoes  and  serve 
suspicious  looking  peiits  vim:  it  is  to 
see  Freud. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  wanted 
to  meet  the  illustrious  sage  for  a 
long  time.  It  seemed  an  impossible 
thing;  Freud  had  given  categorical 
orders:  he  did  not  want  to  receive  any 
journalists,  any  patients,  any  visitors. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  see  him, 
to  speak  to  him,  became  especially 
tempting.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere 
interview,  it  was  sport.  And  what 
sport!  To  meet  at  last  the  'founder' 
of  psychoanalysis,  of  introversion,  of 
the  explanation  of  insanity  through 
dreams!  To  find  out  at  last  why  it  is 
that  when  one  dreams  of  dead  eider- 
ducks  it  means  that  one  has  a  libidi- 
nous desire  for  one's  maternal  grand- 
mother— what  joy!  what  intoxication! 

Here,  alas,  I  must  make  a  confes- 
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sion.  I  ask  your  pardon,  dear  Doctor 
Logre,  dear  great  psychiatrist!  The 
lady  whom  you  interviewed  in  your 
Paris  office  two  weeks  ago  was  not 
called  Madame  Dubois.  She  was  noi 
the  victim  of  an  idiefixe.  She  had  never 
dreamed  of  committing  suicide,  and 
not  for  anything  in  the  world  would 
she  have  broken  one  of  your  knick- 
knacks.  You  have  cured  the  only  ill- 
ness from  which  she  was  suffering,  and 
that  was  a  desire  for  the  precious  letter 
you  gave  her  urging  the  illustrious 
Professor  Freud  to  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  poor  Madame  Dubois 
and  see  her.  Soon  thereafter  you  could 
have  seen  from  your  window  that 
same  Madame  Dubois,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  breaking 
into  an  Indian  war  dance  which,  at 
any  other  time,  would  have  landed 
her  in  the  prison  hospital  in  ten 
minutes.  Luckily  at  that  moment  the 
police  were  busy  lynching  French 
citizens  near  the  £toile.  For  that  rea- 
son Madame  Dubois  could  board  her 
airplane  for  Vienna  unhindered. 
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In  Vienna  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
telephoned  to  Freud's  daughter,  who 
helps  her  father  in  his  work.  The  re- 
sults were  disappointing.  The  Pro- 
fessor stubbornly  refused  to  receive 
any  visitors. 

'What  shall  I  do  with  Madame 
Dubois  ? '  the  dear  friend  moaned. '  She 
is  terribly  overwrought.  She  will 
break  everything  in  my  house  if  she 
doesn't  see  Professor  Freud.' 

*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 
Get  in  touch  with  Doctor  Paul  Ferden, 
who  is  my  father's  virtual  suc- 
cessor.' 

The  'virtual  successor'  confirmed 
Miss  Freud's  words  by  phone.  'By 
the  way,'  he  added,  'has  Madame 
Dubois  got  any  money?' 

'Has  she  money!'  exclaimed  my 
friend  in  a  flash  of  inspiration.  '  She  is 
disgustingly  rich ! ' 

'Well  then,  send  her  to  see  me  to- 
morrow morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  At 
a  pinch  I  could  even  see  her  this 
evening;  but  I  usually  see  the  lunatics 
in  the  morning.' 

The  'virtual  successor'  lived  in  a 
market  section  of  Vienna,  in  an  apart- 
ment where  the  shutters  were  all 
closed  and  an  enormous  bunch  of  lilies 
emitted  a  warm,  heavy  perfume  con- 
ducive to  headaches  and  nervous 
attacks.  The  'virtual  successor'  had 
a  jovial  manner,  a  patriarchal  beard 
combed  hair  by  hair,  and  a  rabbinical 
nose  such  as  one  sees  only  in  anti- 
Semitic  caricatures.  Just  in  case,  I  had 
adopted  a  frightened  air,  an  awkward 
manner  and  a  fixed  stare.  An  interne 
friend  had  gladly  furnished  me  with  a 
wealth  of  details  about  my  own  par- 
ticular kind  of  madness:  fear  of  dogs, 
and,  if  necessary,  other  characteristic 
phobias. 

'I  want  to  see  Freud,'  I  said  dully. 


'  I  want  to  see  Freud  because  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  stop  the  dogs  from 
biting  me.' 

'Really,  Madame  Dubois?'  asked 
Doctor  Ferden,  who  speaks  French 
like  a  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
Franchise. 

'Yes,  I  don't  know  why,  but  all  the 
dogs  bite  me.  They  have  bitten  me — 
oh,  I  don't  know — more  than  two 
hundred  times.' 

'Just  imagine!  Are  you  sure,  Ma- 
dame Dubois,  that  you  really  have 
been  bitten  over  two  hundred  times?' 

'Well,  look  for  yourself.  This  is 
where  I  was  bitten  only  the  day  before 
yesterday.' 

The  black-and-blue  mark  received 
from  an  involuntary  contact  between 
my  knee  and  a  table  leg  was  obviously 
not  of  canine  origin.  Nevertheless  the 
Doctor  preserved  his  impassive  air, 
his  assumed  naiveti. 

'I  can  well  understand  that  under 
these  conditions  you  are  afraid  of  dogs. 
But  there  aren't  any  here,  you  see. 
And  besides,  in  Vienna  all  the  dogs  are 
muzzled.  You  have  no  reason  to  be 
afraid.' 

'Muzzled!'  I  cried  bitterly.  'I  know 
just  what  they  do.  They  take  their 
muzzles  off  and  then  they  rush  at  me. 
They  grab  me  with  their  paws  and 
then  they  bite  me.' 

I  abandoned  my  crushed  air  and 
became  suddenly  violent.  'But  I  am 
not  crazy,  you  know;  I  am  not  crazy! 
I  want  to  see  Freud  because  he  is  the 
only  man  who  can  cure  me;  but  I  am 
•not  crazy!' 

'Nobody  says  you  are,'  said  the 
doctor,  becoming  somewhat  anxious. 
'Now  when  you  say  "I  want  to  see 
Freud,"  you  are  being  reasonable;  but 
when  you  say  "He  is  the  only  one 
who  can  cure  me,"  you  are  not  being 
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reasonable,  because,  although  he  is  a 
great  scientist,  there  are  others.' 

He  twisted  on  his  chair,  smiled,  and 
seemed  about  to  chuck  me  under  the 
chin  in  an  effort  to  pacify  me  and 
persuade  me  to  let  him  cure  me. 

I  j  erked  m  y  head  and  looked  s traigh  t 
in  front  of  me  as  if  it  were  too  tiring  to 
look  anywhere  else.  I  was  as  single 
purposed  as  the  warrior  of  Marathon. 

'And  of  what  else  are  you  afraid?' 
asked  the  virtual  successor. 

'  I  am  afraid  of  dying.  One  day  I  was 
out  walking  in  my  bathrobe  when  I 
looked  into  a  mirror  and  saw  a  death's- 
head!  I  have  a  horror  of  food,  particu- 
larly meat.  Pah!  How  disgusting!  It's 
dirty;  it's  unwholesome.  But  then 
everything  is  dirty,  everything!  One 
must  keep  on  washing  oneself,  and 
that  is  so  tiring.' 

'Aha!'  said  the  doctor,  jubilantly. 
'  So  you  wash  often  ? ' 

'  About  a  hundred  times  a  day.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  minute  one  is 
through,  one  must  begin  all  over 
again,  because  one  is  always  dirty:  it's 
so  tiring.' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  '  I 
want  to  see  Freud'  when  this  good, 
this  excellent,  this  adorable  Doctor 
Ferden  interrupted  me. 

'I  think  that  you  might  interest 
Professor  Freud  very  much.  Only 
there  are  conditions  which  perhaps 
will  seem  too  .  .  .  how  would  you 
say  it  in  French?  excessive,  extrava- 
gant, perhaps?  I  can  take  you  to  see 
Doctor  Freud  tomorrow,  but  he 
charges  three  hundred  schillings  for  a 
consultation,  which  is  nine  hundred 
francs,  isn't  it?  As  for  me,  you  owe  me 
fifty  schillings  for  today  and  fifty 
schillings  for  tomorrow.' 

He  picked  up  the  telephone  in  my 
presence.  I  know  very  little  German, 


but  enough  to  understand  that  the 
conversation  was  about  me.  and  the 
dogs.  Let  me  be  fair  and  admit  that 
there  was  no  talk  of  money.  The  result 
of  the  telephone  call  was  magnificent, 
unhoped-for,  miraculous.  The  next 
morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  we  were  to  be 
received  by  Doctor  Freud. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  I 
should  call  for  Doctor  Ferden  at  his 
house  at  half-past-nine.  Why  was  he 
not  surprised  that  a  poor  mad  woman 
like  me  should  come  to  Vienna  all  by 
herself,  or  that  she  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  some  hired  guardian 
angel?  He  just  did  not  think  of  these 
things,  which  was  all  the  better  for 
me  and  all  the  worse  for  the  real 
lunatics  in  his  care. 


II 


Well,  there  were  the  two  of  us  in  a 
taxi  driving  far  out  of  Vienna  to  the 
suburb  where  Freud  lives.  The  weather 
was  beautiful.  Life  itself  would  have 
been  beautiful  had  I  not  been  obliged 
to  stay  mad.  Every  time  I  caught 
sight  of  some  wretched  mongrel  taking 
his  morning  promenade  looking  im- 
portant with  his  ridiculous  steel  muz- 
zle, I  had  to  bound  upon  Doctor 
Ferden,  clutch  his  arm,  pinch  it,  and 
howl.  All  this  with  the  awful  fear  that 
I  might  have  a  lapse  and  in  an  ab- 
sent-minded moment  look  some  pooch 
in  the  face  with  complete  composure — 
which  would  immediately  have  demol- 
ished my  superb  edifice  of  lies  and 
dissimulation. 

1  In  short,'  Doctor  Ferden  recapitu- 
lated conscientiously,  'the  dogs  bite 
you;  you  have  a  horror  of  eating  be- 
cause it  is  dirty;  you  are  afraid  to  die; 
and — have  you  any  other  fear?  Of 
horses,  for  example?' 
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I  very  much  wanted  to  answer: 
'Don't  you  think  those  are  enough?' 
But  perhaps  that  would  not  have 
been  very  clever. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, a  beautiful  house,  freshly  painted, 
with  chestnut-colored  shutters  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  This  was  where 
Freud  lived,  and  this  vast  garden,  all 
full  of  sunlight,  trees  and  birds — it 
was  here,  walking  up  and  down  these 
paths,  that  Freud  used  to  meditate 
on  psychoanalysis.  On  tables  and 
alongside  gravel  walks  there  was  a 
profusion  of  luxurious  potted  plants, 
cacti  and  dwarf  aloes. 

'The  Professor  has  two  dogs  who 
are  always  with  him,'  remarked  Doctor 
Ferden.  'But  don't  be  afraid;  they  are 
locked  up.' 

My  display  of  terror  was  only  half 
assumed,  because  I  really  was  in  a 
funk.  That  I  had  deceived  Doctor 
Logre  and  Doctor  Ferden  seemed 
amazing  but  possible.  But  Freud!  I 
foresaw  myself  being  unmasked  by 
him,  driven  forth  covered  with  blushes 
— and  no  longer  afraid  of  dogs.  We 
mounted  some  stairs,  passed  through 
a  porch  full  of  wicker  couches  with 
pretentiously  hideous  cushions;  we 
entered  an  office;  and  in  the  office  was 
Freud. 

He  is  eighty  years  old,  but  looks 
only  sixty.  He  has  beautiful  white 
hair,  well  combed  and  well  brushed, 
a  short  beard,  and  spectacles  behind 
which  his  eyes  have  retreated  so  far 
under  the  arch  of  his  eyebrows  that 
you  feel  they  are  looking  at  you  hard 
without  your  being  able  to  see  what 
color  they  are. 

He  stood  up,  slender  and  elegant. 
He  was  wearing  a  natty  gray  suit  like 
a  gigolo's,  but  it  did  not  seem  ridicu- 
lous because  there  was  still  so  much 


youth  in  his  way  of  walking  and  mov- 
ing about.  His  hands  also  were 
strangely  young,  a  little  red  and 
heavy,  but  without  wrinkles,  without 
those  spots  which  usually  cover  the 
hands  of  old  men.  Under  his  chin,  on 
the  left  side,  a  great  lump  moved  and 
oscillated  ceaselessly.  He  had  had  a 
grave  infection  of  the  larynx,  and  was 
operated  on  and  saved  by  a  miracle. 
This  painful  experience  had  left  him 
with  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
reminiscent  of  paralytics  or  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

He  gave  me  his  hand  in  the  German 
manner,  the  elbow  held  at  a  right 
angle,  the  hand  turned  in.  His  look 
weighed  upon  me  and  seemed  so 
pointed  and  powerful  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  melting  and  dissolving. 
'Let  the  Last  Judgment  come,'  I 
thought.  'I  know  just  how  it  will  feel.' 
Regardless  of  me  and  of  my  heart, 
which  was  galloping  madly,  Doctor 
Ferden  indulged  in  bows,  scrapings 
and  flowery  smiles  as  he  presented  me 
as  the  Madame  Dubois  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  to  the  Herr  Professor  over 
the  telephone.  He  handed  him  some 
loose  papers  upon  which  he  had  jotted 
down  some  notes  about  me.  Freud 
ran  through  them  with  an  attentive 
eye. 

Suddenly  he  turned  around.  He  was 
seated  directly  opposite  me,  at  a  small, 
modest  desk  whose  green  felt  must 
have  nourished  generations  of  moths. 
Freud  put  his  elbows  on  it,  perhaps  to 
make  himself  more  comfortable,  per- 
haps to  reprove  the  moths.  He  seemed 
plunged  in  meditation,  which  neither 
his  virtual  successor  nor  I  dared  inter- 
rupt. The  pounding  of  my  heart  filled 
the  whole  room.  Suddenly,  with  the 
decisiveness  of  a  railway  semaphore, 
Freud  straightened  out  his  arm  and 
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pointed  it  at  me.  I  thought:  'This  is 
the  end  of  my  lies  and  pretences. 
I  am  unmasked  without  having  stam- 
mered out  one  little  fib!' 

But  no;  Freud,  the  great,  illustrious 
Freud  did  not  for  one  moment  psycho- 
analyze the  false  introversion  and  the 
real  anxiety  in  my  lost  look.  He 
emitted  a  sort  of  cackle,  rather  hard 
and  sardonic,  and  lined  with  gold.  He 
looked  like  an  old  cannibal  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  an  American  dentist. 

'Madame  Dubois,  do  you  speak 
German?  No?  Well,  then,  how  do  you 
expect  me  to  practise  psychoanalysis? 
Doubtless  you  speak  only  French. 
I  knew  that  too,  but  a  long  time  ago. 
I  am  old.  I  shall  soon  be  eighty-one 
years  old.  I  have  forgotten  every- 
thing!' 

'I  speak  English  too/  I  offered 
timidly.  'Not  well,  of  course,  but 
rather  I  think  to  .  .  .'  Freud  cackled 
again,  pivoted,  and  faced  Doctor 
Ferden. 

'What  is  she  saying?  I  understand 
she  is  speaking  English,  but  if  she  does 
not  speak  louder,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  use  beginning  any  treatment. 
I  am  a  little  bit  deaf — it  is  my  age. 
I  cannot  understand  a  word.  Ask  her 
if  she  can't  raise  her  voice.' 

I  could  do  that,  of  course.  There  is 
not  a  telephone  operator  who  does  not 
call  me  'Monsieur'  when  I  telephone 
without  giving  my  name.  But  to  raise 
my  voice,  to  speak  a  strange  language 
almost  fluently — is  this  compatible 
with  a  fear  of  dogs,  with  aversion  to 
meat  and  other  nourishment?  It  is 
easy  to  assume  a  stricken  air  when  one 
speaks  low.  But  let  the  voice  be  raised 
and  instantly  the  eyes  clear,  the  brow 
smooths,  an  animated  color  comes  into 
your  cheeks,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
depression  and  distress  left. 


'  I  will  try,'  I  shrieked,  in  English,  at 
the  top  of  my  lungs. 

Freud  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at 
Doctor  Ferden.  'What  did  I  tell  you? 
These  patients  insist  on  talking  in  a 
low  voice  when  actually  they  can 
express  themselves  as  distinctly  as 
anybody  else.' 

He  appeared  to  have  lost  all  interest 
in  me;  but  I  felt  that  he  was  looking  at 
me  obliquely.  The  other  doctor  did 
likewise,  and  I  felt  so  weak,  so 
menaced,  that  the  terrors  of  a  lamb  in 
the  claws  of  a  wolf  seemed  nothing 
compared  with  mine.  For  I  had  two 
wolves  upon  me. 

'  Why  do  you  insist  on  my  treating 
you?'  Freud  asked  in  English.  *A 
treatment  by  psychoanalysis  is  very 
long.  It  will  take  at  least  a  year, 
probably  more,  and  meanwhile  I  may 
die.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Eh?  Kill  yourself?  Don't  you  ever 
want  to  kill  yourself?  You  do,  don't 
you?' 

Doctor  Ferden  writhed  distract- 
edly, like  a  man  trying  to  seize  a  wind- 
mill. 

'No,  no,  Herr  Professor.  I  have 
asked  her  that  already.  She  does  not 
want  to  kill  herself.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  afraid  of  dying.' 

Freud  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'My 
dear  fellow,  the  two  always  go  to- 
gether.' 

'  Certainly,  Herr  Professor,  but  not 
at  the  same  time.  Madame  Dubois 
has  told  me  specifically  that.  .  .  .' 

Ill 

In  our  conversation  there  was  some- 
thing grotesque,  something  improb- 
able, something  reminiscent  of  the 
Ballet  Russe,  clowns  and  madmen, 
and  the  writers  of  tall  tales.  I  heard  an 
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impossible  mixture  of  German  and 
French  words  and  English  phrases:  as 
if  the  pages  of  three  tattered  dic- 
tionaries had  been  pasted  together  at 
random.  And  this  old  man,  who  did 
not  look  like  an  old  man,  but  rather 
like  a  flattering  and  youthful  statue  of 
an  old  man;  who  spoke  in  a  grating 
voice;  with  a  lump  that  rose  and  fell 
like  the  counterweight  of  an 
elevator.  ... 

It  was  warm.  The  sky  seemed  burst- 
ing with  health.  Oh,  to  be  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  a  bird!  But  there  were  the 
three  of  us  playing  a  new  version  of 
Dr.  Knock. 

I  was  given  a  few  moments  respite 
while  they  discussed  some  point. 
What?  Me?  Dogs?  Fees?  Oh,  MoliSre, 
that  you  should  have  missed  Freud, 
and  psychoanalysis,  and  psychoanal- 
ists!  Again  the  Master  plunged  into 
meditation  reminiscent  of  the  trances 
of  the  Pythian  priestess  upon  her 
tripod.  He  straightened  up.  His  arm 
shot  out  like  a  snake  whose  charmer 
has  stopped  playing  the  flute.  ' 

'I  have  a  confession  to  make,'  he 
said,  this  time  in  grinding,  lugubrious 
French,  which  seemed  to  stick  in  his 
poor,  sick  throat.  'I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  me  for 
an  analysis.  I  have  two  dogs.  I  love 
dogs.  Eh?  Shall  you  dare  come  even 
so?' 

My  eyes  became  haggard,  and  I 
^wrung  my  hands  like  a  bashful  virgin 
to  whom  a  lecherous  gentleman  has 
just  proposed  a  gallant  rendezvous. 
"I — I  don't  know.  Perhaps — if  I  were 
sure  that  I  should  never  encounter 
them.  .  .' 

I  shook.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  only 
see  myself,   I  should   feel  sorry   for 
myself. 
'They  are  very  well-behaved,  you 


know.  Don't  you  want  to  see  them? 
/  love  them.' 

'Yes,  but  they  don't  hitt  you.  I,  too, 
used  to  like  them,  before — but  now 
that  they  all  bite  me  .  .  .' 

Doctor  Ferden  shook  his  head. 
'Poor  young  woman,  to  be  in  such  a 
state  at  her  age!  What  a  pity.' 

'I  believe  you  said  before.  Before 
what?' 

'I  don't  know  .  .  .  before  .  .  .' 

Freud  glanced  at  Ferden's  notes. 
'Before  your  marriage,  perhaps?' 

'Perhaps  ...  I  don't  know  any 
more  .  .  .  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

The  two  prophets  exchanged  a  look 
pregnant  with  the  modest  triumph  of 
men  who  are  never  wrong. 

'What  did  I  tell  you?'  Freud 
rejoiced. 

'Absolutely,  Herr  Professor.' 

'It  is  a  classic  case.' 

'  I  thought  as  much,  Herr  Professor.' 

'  I  am  going  to  show  you  something 
else.' 

Once  more  I  felt  that  magic,  dicta- 
torial look  which  weighed  upon  me, 
crushed  me,  robbing  me  of  all  will 
except  to  see  and  hear. 

'Why  don't  you  smile?'  said  Freud, 
setting  me  an  example.  In  the  light  his 
teeth  sparkled  like  gold  nuggets.  I 
tried  to  smile  in  return,  and  achieved 
the  distant  and  dolorous  smirk  of 
Lillian  Gish  in  Broken  Blossoms. 
After  only  three  short  minutes,  I 
succeeded  in  smiling. 

'Ah,'  cried  Freud,  become  wheed- 
ling and  paternal,  'You  are  charming 
now.  Why  don't  you  always  want  to 
smile?' 

'Because  the  dogs  bite  me,'  I  replied 
with  oppressive  stubbornness. 

'All  this  is  very  significant,'  Freud 
murmured. '  I  can  begin  my  treatment 
next  week,  but  before  that  it  is  im- 
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perative  for  me  to  see  your  husband. 
Can  he  come  and  join  you  ?  Besides, 
you  cannot  stay  here  alone.  You  must 
have  a  woman  companion  to  whom 
I  can  give  instructions  for  your  treat- 
ment. A  friend  of  yours,  perhaps.' 

I  agreed. 

*  It  is  very  curious,'  muttered  Freud, 
in  an  aside  to  Doctor  Ferden.  'I  am 
sure  that  she  is  afraid  not  only  of  dogs 
but  also  of  pictures  of  dogs.'  He  raised 
his  voice  to  include  me  in  the  conver- 
sation. 'Shall  I  show  you  a  photo  of 
my  little  dogs?' 

I  made  such  a  gesture  of  aversion 
that  he  burst  into  laughter.  'What 
would  she  say  if  I  let  her  see  the  little 
statuette  of  a  Pekinese  I  have  here  ? ' 

'Shall  I  show  it  to  her?'  asked 
Doctor  Ferden. 

'No,  no.  Why?  If  she  threw  a  fit 
after  that,  it  would  help  a  lot, 
wouldn't  it!  No,  I  think  we  have 
talked  enough  for  today.  Now  about 
the  fee.' 

'I  told  her  it  would  be  three  hun- 
dred schillings,  which  she  brought, 
Herr  Professor.' 

'Yes,  but  the  treatment?' 

'Ah,  that's  so.'  Another  consulta- 
tion, this  time  in  really  low  voices. 

'Professor  Freud  wants  me  to  tell 
you   that  the  treatment  will  cost  a 


hundred  schillings  a  day,'  Doctor 
Ferden  explained  to  me,  in  French. 

'Oh,  that's  nothing.  That  is  under- 
stood.' 

'I  can  also  show  you  the  sanato- 
rium, where  you  and  your  companion 
would  be  very  comfortable,'  Ferden 
proposed.  'It  is  the  best  sanatorium  in 
Vienna.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
expensive.  It  would  cost  you  sixty 
schillings  a  day  for  yourself  and  thirty 
for  your  companion  if  she  sleeps  in  the 
same  room  with  you.' 

In  short,  I  might  hope  that  after 
spending  a  thousand  francs  a  day  for 
at  least  one  year,  perhaps  two,  I 
should  lose  all  fear  of  dogs! 

Freud  rose.  He  extended  a  hand; 
I  extended  an  envelope.  His  gesture 
seemed  friendly  rather  than  profes- 
sional. But  he  took  the  envelope. 

'One  must  live,'  Doctor  Ferden 
explained  to  me  in  the  taxi  that  took 
us  back  to  Vienna.  'There  is  nothing 
shameful  about  accepting  money  when 
you  have  earned  it.  Now  I  shan't  ask 
you  any  more  questions.  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  to  the  analysis.' 

Back  in  Paris,  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  thinking.  I  am  going  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  being  psychoanalyzed 
by  Freud.  But  I  am  going  to  buy  Fido 
a  muzzle. 


Fun  for  Young  and  Old 

A  treat  for  the  children — modern  style.  The  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers, 
who  are  to  be  converted  into  a  mechanized  machine-gun  regiment,  are 
holding  an  'at  home'  at  Wrexham  Barracks  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  entertainment  for  the  public  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  donning  masks  and  entering  a  gas-filled  room.  Children,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this. 

— From  the  Sheffield  Telegraphy  Sheffield 


Two  travelers  board  magic  carpets  and 
are  carried  back  into  the  past,  find- 
ing in  Bessarabia  and  in  Azerbaijan 
people  and  conditions  which  have  seen 
little,  if  any,  change  since  the  days  of 
Rasputin  or  the  brothers  Karamazoff. 


Tales  of 
TARTARY 


I.  The  Golden  Road 

By  Peter  Fleming 

From  the  Spectator,  London  Conservative  Weekly 

lT  THE  dawn  flight  there  were  said,  frowning.  He  was  twelve  hours 

fewer  mosquitoes  than  there  had  been  late. 

the  evening  before,  and  also  fewer  When   I   woke   the   next  morning 

ducks.  Without  much  reluctance  we  the  ship  was  steaming  lackadaisically 

squelched  back  to  the  hut  in  which  we  across  the  Caspian.  There  were  a  great 

had  slept,  and  had  breakfast.  Break-  many  passengers  on   board.   In   the 

fast  was  typical  of  the  kind  of  meal  steerage  Turkomans,  Uzbeks,  a  few 

which    the    foreigner    finds    himself  Kirghiz,   and   many   less  outlandish 

eating  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Rus-  people  packed  the  sunlit  deckspace, 

sia;  it  consisted  of  sardines,  grapes,  sleeping,  delousing,  gnawing  hunks  of 

and   brandy.  Afterwards  the  Arme-  black  bread,  and  being  trampled  on  by 

nian  and  I,  with  a  dead  gazelle  in  a  their  own  and  other  peoples'  children, 

sack,  drove  to  the  nearest  station  and  The  first  class  saloon  was  very  small 

boarded  a  very  slow  train  for  Baku,  and  was  unfortunately  equipped  with 

I  had  a  boat  to  catch.  a  loudspeaker;  the  folk-music  of  Azer- 

I  caught  it  without  much  difficulty,  baijan   dogged   us   relentlessly   from 

When  I  went  on  board  at  4  o'clock  the  Baku.  Under  the  clock  (which  had 

next  morning  the  captain,  who  had  an  stopped)  hung  the  key  of  the  lavatory, 

abstracted  air,  asked  me  what   the  Everyone,  when  occasion  arose,  took 

time  was.  I  told  him.  'We  are  late,'  he  the  key  with  him;  but  this  was  only 
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ritual,  a  salute — half  wistful,  half 
resolute — to  a  Utopia  not  yet  at- 
tained, for  the  lock  of  the  lavatory 
was  broken  and  the  place  itself  was 
used,  indiscriminately  and  unskilfully, 
by  all  classes. 

Boris  slept  most  of  the  day.  I  played 
a  good  deal  of  chess  with  three  non- 
descript young  men.  On  the  saloon 
table  stood  a  huge  carafe  of  drinking 
water.  The  water  was  mud-colored 
and  thick  with  sediment,  and  when  I 
suggested  to  the  ship's  doctor  (who 
was  a  very  large  woman  in  a  salmon- 
pink  dress)  that  this  was  unhygienic 
and  dangerous  the  idea  was  favorably 
received  by  many  of  those  present.  An 
animated  self-criticism  meeting  was 
held,  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
alternately  impugned  and  defended, 
and  the  contents  of  the  carafe  re- 
mained as  before. 

Late  that  night  we  docked  at  Kras- 
novodsk,  missing  our  connection  on 
the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  by  a  com- 
fortable margin;  but  they  said  there 
would  be  another  train  tomorrow. 
Boris  and  I  slept  on  board,  and  in  the 
morning  went  ashore  for  a  light  break- 
fast of  boiled  fish-heads  and  sour  milk. 
Then  we  settled  down  to  wait. 

Krasnovodsk  is  a  very  small  town, 
brought  into  being  on  that  hot  desert 
coast  by  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway, 
of  which  it  is  the  western  terminus.  It 
is  shut  in  by  hills  which,  because  they 
are  spectacular  and  mountainous  in 
outline,  cheat  the  eye  into  over- 
estimating their  size — until  suddenly 
you  see  a  man  striding  on  them  like  a 
giant.  In  the  refuse-littered  outskirts 
stand  a  few  dilapidated  nomad  yurts. 
Water  is  scarce,  and  the  people  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  sea  if  they  wash 
them  at  all. 

I  walked  over  the  hills  behind  the 


town  in  quest  of  a  place  to  bathe.  I 
found  a  stretch  of  foreshore  where  men 
with  guns,  inadequately  concealed  in 
shallow  hides,  waited  for  some  little 
flocks  of  duck  to  drift  or  swim  within 
range.  The  chances  of  this  happening 
were  materially  lessened  by  a  party  of 
laundresses,  who  splashed  and  chat- 
tered in  the  vicinity,  filling  the  bright 
windless  noon  with  sociable  noise. 
Removing  myself  to  the  distance 
dictated  by  the  twin  considerations  of 
decency  and  sportsmanship,  I  bathed. 
The  process  served  the  purposes  of 
neither  recreation  nor  hygiene,  for  the 
Caspian  at  this  point  turned  out  to  be 
only  nine  inches  deep  and  its  floor  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  black  mud. 
I  dressed  and  walked  back  to  Kras- 
novodsk, much  dirtier  than  before. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  mostly 
in  the  station  waiting-room.  Next  door 
to  it  was  a  crhbe>  provided  by  Soviet 
enlightenment  for  the  children  of 
workers.  Next  door  to  that  was  a 
public  lavatory,  differing  from  most 
cesspools  only  in  its  central  position 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  was  partially 
roofed  over.  The  day  passed  slowly. 

Toward  evening  Boris  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  a  party.  It  was  given  by  a 
high  railway  official  in  the  private 
coach  on  which  he  was  making  a  tour 
of  inspection.  The  fare  provided  was 
sardines  (belonging  to  us)  and  vodka 
(belonging  to  him).  The  other  guests 
were  an  irrigation  expert,  a  trade  offi- 
cial who  spoke  German,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Turkmanistan  National 
Theater,  a  particularly  horrible  young 
man. 

The  irrigation  expert  declaimed 
a  poem  which  he  had  written,  could 
not  remember  the  last  verse,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Somebody  announced  that 
our  train  had  come  in. 
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Boris  and  I  took  our  places  in  the 
four-berthed  box  which  we  were  to 
share  for  the  next  three  days  with  two 
railway  engineers.  There  was  not  much 
room,  and  the  tattered  padding  on  the 
berths  was  ominously  speckled  with 
those  bloodspots  each  of  which  com- 
memorates the  annihilation  of  a  bed- 
bug. 

We  discovered,  as  soon  as  we  had 
settled  in,  that  there  was  no  lighting 
of  any  kind  on  the  train:  the  driving 
belt  of  the  dynamo  was  broken,  and 
the  electrician  had  been  put  under 
arrest. 

There  was  also  no  water,  either 
for  drinking  or  washing,  and  I  decided 
to  buy  some  mineral  water  in  the  sta- 
tion before  we  started. 


It  looked  as  if  I  had  time  to  do  this. 
The  Moscow  time-table  said  that  the 
train  left  at  6:35;  the  notice  board  on 
the  platform  said  6:28;  local  opinion 
hovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  6:18; 
and  the  railway  official  plumped, 
authoritatively,  for  6:30.  So  I  de- 
trained and  ordered  a  magnum. 

But  during  that  long  truce  (which 
London  taxi-drivers  also  observe)  be- 
tween the  making  of  the  payment  and 
the  delivery  of  the  change,  a  bell  rang, 
a  whistle  blew,  and  more  than  one 
bystander  called  my  attention  to  the 
train,  which  had  begun  to  move. 

Clutching  the  bottle  and  cursing  all 
Russians,  I  ran,  sprinted,  leapt,  and 
found  myself  on  board,  en  route  for 
Samarkand.  The  time  was  6:22. 


II.  Visit  to  Bessarabia 
By  Philippe  Lamour 

Translated  from  the  (Euvre,  Paris  Radical  Socialist  Daily 


fOING  to  Bessarabia  means  trav- 
eling in  time  more  even  than  trav- 
eling in  space.  From  the  minute 
you  alight  at  the  Chisinau  station — 
once  known  as  Kishinev,  a  village  of 
100,000  inhabitants — you  are  plunged 
into  the  middle  of  a  Russian  novel. 
Nothing  is  missing:  a  mujik,  filthy  and 
bemustached,  lugs  away  your  bags, 
dragging  along  on  the  ground  his 
swarthy  feet,  swathed  in  dirty  linen 
rags.  In  passing  the  station,  you 
observe  a  telegraph  operator,  with 
dose-cropped  head,  sitting  in  his  office 
with  his  boots  on  the  table  and  his 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  waiting 
for  news,  and  spitting  out  sunflower 
seeds.  Outside  a  crowd  is  milling  about 
in  the  dust.  Peasant  women  with 
kerchiefs  tied  under  their  chins  hurry 


by.  Shaggy  donkeys,  loaded  with 
market  baskets,  stumble  along  the 
primitive  pavement.  In  the  shadow  of 
their  carts  low-browed  peasants  stand 
and  wait — nobody  knows  what  for. 

In  one  corner  of  the  square  two 
hundred  half-dressed  men  huddle 
among  their  scattered  possessions. 
They  are  recruits,  a  whole  army  that 
has  sprung  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
swamps,  from  the  hills  and  mountains, 
the  whole  hidden  misery  of  the  fam- 
ished country,  which,  during  the 
winter,  the  State  seeks  in  vain  to  hide 
but  which,  in  spring,  it  is  forced  to 
exhibit,  like  some  shameful  sore,  for 
recruiting  purposes.  There  they  stand, 
dazed,  resigned,  as  solidly  built  as  if 
they  had  been  hewn  out  of  wood,  as 
brown  as  bears.  They  are  watched 
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over  by  ragged  soldiers  whose  uni- 
forms are  nothing  more  than  soiled 
pieces  of  cloth  torn  at  the  elbows  and 
patched  up  with  twine. 

Through  this  ragamuffin  army  the 
officers  make  their  way.  In  their  tight- 
fitting  uniforms  and  stiff  collars,  their 
polished  high-heeled  boots  with  gilded 
ornaments,  they  shine  like  bedizened 
figures  out  of  an  operetta — only,  per- 
haps, even  more  so.  The  military 
profession  has  lost  here  the  last 
vestiges  of  shame,  and  the  only 
respect  it  demands  is  that  which  is 
accorded  to  brute  force. 

And  here  come  carriages  drawn  by 
two  horses,  their  shafts  studded  with 
tinkly  bells,  driven  by  coachmen  who 
are  classic  types,  right  out  of  pre-War 
engravings:  vizored  caps,  wandering, 
alcoholic  eyes,  drooping  mustaches, 
and  greatcoats  of  greasy  corduroy 
pulled  in  at  the  waist  with  blue  belts. 
With  many  jolts,  we  leave  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  tackle  a  steep  downward 
path  which  takes  us  to  the  city. 

We  enter  a  sort  of  street  flanked  by 
scattered  hovels  whose  roofs,  made  of 
brown  thatch,  seem  to  be  bent  upon 
extinguishing  the  lively  note  provided 
by  the  outrageous  blues  and  aggressive 
yellows  of  the  walls.  This  is  a  strange 
place,  and  seems  to  pass  from  one 
continent  to  another  in  a  few  weeks. 
During  the  winter,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  22°  below  zero,  Siberia-like 
desolation  reigns.  In  summer,  under  a 
sweltering  sky,  it  becomes  transformed 
into  a  South-American  village:  the 
only  thing  that  is  missing  in  the  bare, 
scorched  squares,  where  the  soil  cracks 
around  the  meager  vegetation,  is 
Bolivar's  statue. 

It  is  Sunday.  The  bells  of  all  eight 
basilicas  and  thirty  churches  echo 
each  other  in  the  sky.  Through  the 


open  doors  one  can  see  the  altars, 
ablaze  with  candles,  the  caparisoned, 
bearded  priests  going  through  their 
complex  rituals,  the  crowd  prostrated 
on  the  ground  in  superstitious  adora- 
tion. Ikons  of  bright  gold  line  the 
walls.  Old  ladies  in  kerchiefs  grovel 
before  them,  and  wan,  bearded  men  in 
black,  buttoned  up  to  their  collars, 
kiss  the  ikons — part  of  a  ritual  which 
demands  genuflections,  prostrations, 
and  repeated  signs  of  the  cross. 
Austere,  heart-rending  chants  rise  to 
the  vaults. 

At  the  door  a  mob  of  beggars 
assails  the  faithful.  They  crawl  close, 
they  stretch  out  their  festering  stumps, 
they  show  their  gangrenous  sores, 
howl  out  their  amputations,  cling, 
beg,  staring  into  your  eyes  with  the 
living  or  dead  look  of  their  own,  sick 
eyes,  intoning  an  inhuman,  disquiet- 
ing complaint. 

II 

This  is  altogether  the  atmosphere  of 
Russian  books.  It  comes  back  to  one 
redolent  of  one's  own  astonished  child- 
hood— this  atmosphere  of  embroid- 
ered blouses,  of  incense,  convents  and 
Cossacks,  the  old,  pre-War  Russia, 
known  to  us  only  through  forbidden 
books,  and  through  BaliefF's  Cbauve 
Souris. 

At  the  time  of  the  morning  aperitif 
the  bells  ring  again,  and  the  elegant 
crowd  takes  its  religious  hour's  stroll 
along  the  public  walks.  The  gilded 
officers  ogle  the  dark  women,  who  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  still 
jealously  guard  that  modest  and  yet 
guilty  look  which  must  have  been  the 
principal  charm  of  the  courtesans  of 
the  1900*8.  For  the  rest,  they  are 
beautiful  women.  No  fashion  can  spoil 
the  shape  of  their  bodies,  so  typical  of 
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their  race,  or  their  charming,  big- 
boned  faces. 

The  bells  ring  again  when,  the  night 
having  fallen,  one  enters  a  local  tavern 
standing  under  some  trees  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  This  is  the  tavern 
where  Dmitri  Karamazoff  once  went 
to  drink  away  his  blood  money.  But 
what  am  I  saying?  Dmitri?  Why, 
there  he  is  now,  ill  at  ease  in  his 
civilian  clothes,  his  swaggering  mus- 
tache already  grown  gray.  Two 
wretched-looking  courtesans  rush  at 
him  with  little  cries;  their  out-of- 
fashion  dresses  flap  around  their 
calves,  and  they  are  careful  not  to  let 
their  smiles  crack  the  veneer  of  paint 
on  their  enameled  faces. 

At  once  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a 
tune  which  the  handsome  officer  must 
like.  The  orchestra  consists  of  a  great 
brute  of  a  woman,  as  black  as  the 
night,  who  scrapes  at  her  violin  as 
if  she  wanted  to  saw  it  in  two,  and  a 
schoolmarm  with  glasses  who  bangs 
on  the  piano  as  though  she  were  deaf. 
A  small  blond  Russian  girl  with  a 
pretentious  diadem  on  her  head  throws 
out  her  flabby  chest  and  rolls  her 
earnest  eyes  as  though  moved  by  her 
song,  which  she  lisps  with  pouting 
mouth: — 

'Misha  .  .  .  Mishouka  .  .  .' 

The  whole  merry  crowd  joins  in  the 
refrain,  clapping  their  hands  and 
stamping  their  feet.  'Dmitri's*  friends 
arrive;  they  are  officials  in  wing 
collars,    with    thin    mustaches,    and 


Derby  hats — very  St.  Petersburg. 
They  are  escorting  a  'priestess  of 
fashion/  who  looks  as  if  she  had 
escaped  from  a  stained-glass  window, 
modern  style,  or  an  Ibsen  dress- 
rehearsal.  She  is  loaded  with  jewels, 
encircled  with  metal  ornaments,  blond 
and  disdainful.  All  she  lacks  is  a  lily  in 
her  hands. 

The  orchestra  begins  again.  Drinks 
are  passed  around.  People  eat  beef- 
steaks out  of  their  hollow  wooden 
plates.  A  drunkard  sprawled  in  a  dark 
corner  bangs  loudly  on  his  table,  then 
gets  up,  reeling,  and  calls  for  a  drink. 
The  woman  smiles  a  forced  smile, 
charged  with  meaning  and  with  mal- 
ice. Her  dying-doe  eyes  take  in  the 
uncertain  signs  the  drunkard  is  mak- 
ing at  a  ten-year-old  boy  with  shaved 
head  who  looks  on  and  judges  silently. 
The  weather  is  mild.  The  sky  is  clear 
and  full  of  stars.  The  smell  of  burning 
fat  from  the  kitchen  mingles  with 
more  suspicious  odors  from  the  rear 
of  the  courtyard.  And  the  whole 
tavern  repeats  in  chorus: — 

'  Misha !  Mishouka ! ' 

We  are  in  a  corner  of  the  earth 
which  history  has  passed  by  and  which 
seems  to  guard  the  image  of  a  dead 
world  jealously,  as  if  to  bear  witness 
to  it,  in  defiance  of  time.  Here  we  find 
it  intact,  as  if  preserved  in  a  museum, 
— or  pickled  in  alcohol, — the  last 
vestige  of  a  fallen  State:  Tsarist 
Russia. 

We  are  in  Bessarabia. 


A  well-known  French  author  evaluates 
the  usefulness  of  history  as  a  guide 
to  the  solution  of  current  problems. 


The  Uses 
of  History 


By  Julien  Benda 

Translated  from  the  Temps, 
Paris  Semi-Official  Daily 


Mi 


LR.  MAXIME  LEROY'S  recent 
work  raises  once  again  the  important 
question  whether  or  not  a  knowledge 
of  history  is  needed  in  order  to  govern. 

You  know  the  negative  case,  which 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  academicians 
has  recently  revived.  It  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  the  statesman  has 
special  problems  to  solve.  He  has  to 
solve  them  in  their  special,  unforeseen 
aspects.  In  these  the  study  of  history 
will  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

To  which  the  'historians'  reply: 
'These  special  problems,  though  they 
are  special,  yet  have  a  general  charac- 
ter, a  link  with  the  eternal  man.  A 
situation  does  not  have  an  identical 
parallel  in  the  past,  but  it  has  anal- 
ogies. Nothing  is  entirely  "old  stuff;" 
but  neither  is  anything  entirely  new. 
A  knowledge  of  the  general  character 
of  the  problem  to  be  resolved,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  its  analogies,  are 
needed  by  the  statesman.  And  only 
the  study  of  history  can  provide  him 
with  them.' 

No  one  will  deny  that  every  prob- 


lem has  its  analogies  in  the  past.  The 
question  is  to  know  in  what  degree 
they  are  analogous  to  it;  in  what 
degree,  consequently,  the  statesman 
can  make  use  of  them.  I  hold  that  this 
depends  upon  the  epoch. 

Up  until  the  nineteenth  century 
public  life  changed  very  little  and  the 
problems  of  the  day  admitted  of 
analogies  in  the  past  sufficiently  anal- 
ogous to  enable  the  statesmen  to  profit 
by  them.  Henry  IV  and  Richelieu  in 
their  relations  with  their  subjects 
found  themselves  faced  with  problems 
which  were  so  little  different  from 
those  which  Louis  XI  and  even  St. 
Louis  had  had  to  resolve  that  it  was 
useful  for  them  to  know  what  solu- 
tions the  latter  had  found  for  these 
problems. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  situation  has  been 
different.  Doubtless  problems  always 
have  their  analogies  in  the  past;  they 
always  share  a  part  of  eternal  hu- 
manity; but  the  analogy  is  now  so 
distant,  the  new  outweighs  the  old  so 
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much,  that  an  examination  of  the  past 
loses  much  of  its  interest.  'The  devel- 
opment of  society  has  been  speeded 
up  to  such  a  point  in  the  last  hundred 
years/  Langlois  and  Seignobos  de- 
clare, 'that  for  the  understanding  of 
its  present  form  the  history  of  these 
hundred  years  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  ten  preceding  cen- 
turies. As  an  explanation  of  the  pres- 
ent, history  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  the  study  of  the  contemporary 
period.'  {Introduction  aux  Etudes  His- 
toriqucs.) 

In  these  circumstances  one  may 
admit  that  the  statesman  derives  far 
less  profit  from  history.  An  example: — 

Recently  an  'enemy*  of  history 
{not  Mr.  Paul  Valery)  maintained 
that  in  their  troubles  with  the  unions 
of  Government  employees  the  rulers 
of  the  Third  Republic  would  find  no 
aid  in  the  study  of  the  past,  consider- 
ing the  newness  of  the  problem.  It 
was  observed  that  this  problem  was 
nothing  more  than  a  new  form  of  a 
very  old  problem,  with  which  the 
kings  of  France  and  even  the  Roman 
emperors  had  had  to  deal  when  they 
came  to  grips  with  their  administra- 
tors, who  had  banded  together  in 
leagues  in  the  hope  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  their  posts,  and  in 
this  way  escaping  the  authority  of  the 
State.  Agreed.  Yet  we  still  have  to 
know  if  this  new  form  of  the  problem 
is  not  so  new,  if  the  position  of  the 
modern  Government  employee  is  not 
so  different  from  that  of  the  old  (be- 
cause of  the  contract  which  the  State 
now  enters  into  with  him  and  because 
of  the  partnership  recognized  by  the 
State)  that  there  is  scarcely  any  in- 
terest, as  far  as  resolving  the  question 
goes,  in  studying  the  previous  forms 
of  it.  I  dare  say  that  in  the  difficulties 


they  have  with  the  teachers  our  Min- 
isters of  Education  will  find  little  help 
in  poring  over  the  history  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian's  disputes  with  his 
treasury  officials. 

Let  us  take  also  the  case  of  the 
modern  State  faced  with  the  claims  of 
the  workers.  People  tell  me  the  old 
regime  knew  these  movements.  It 
knew  strikes  and  riots,  yes,  but  it  did 
not  know  the  right  to  strike.  It  did  not 
know  the  prospect  of  calling  out  a 
national  army  against  a  riot.  These 
are  new  things,  which  make  the  prob- 
lem singularly  new  and  render  an 
acquaintance  with  the  workers  and 
movements  of  the  18th  century,  so 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Henri 
Hauser,  of  meager  profit  for  the 
statesman  today. 


II 


There  is,  however,  one  plane  on 
which  the  defenders  of  history  seem 
to  capture  the  whole  terrain,  the 
plane  of  the  nation's  soul.  '  By  study- 
ing history,'  they  say  to  the  states- 
men, '  you  will  know  the  soul  of  your 
people  in  its  essential  and  eternal 
aspects.  And  this  is  something  which 
you  must  never  forget.' 

Doubtless;  but  alongside  of  this 
eternal  quality — whose  balance  sheet 
is  well  enough  known,  and  does  not, 
perhaps,  necessitate  digesting  whole 
libraries, — there  exist  in  the  soul  of 
the  nation  certain  new  traits  due  to 
new  facts,  which  the  chief  of  that 
nation  will  need  to  understand  fully 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  eternal  qual- 
ities. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  observe 
that  since  the  catastrophe  of  1914 
young  Frenchmen  have  become  aware 
of  the  economic  perhaps  more  than 
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the  political,  of  the  real  more  than 
the  theoretical.  We  may  even  say 
that  certain  foreign  statesmen  would 
perhaps  be  well  advised  to  notice  that 
the  France  of  today  has  lost  its  taste 
for  war,  and  longs  only  for  peace. 

The  defenders  of  history  are  par- 
ticularly insistent  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  They  deplore  the  fact  that  at 
Versailles  the  French  negotiators  did 
not  take  more  account  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia.  A  statesman,  Mr. 
Joseph  Caillaux,  replies  that  these 
treaties  were  written  for  a  small 
Europe  which  was  entirely  agricul- 
tural, and  that  to  take  one's  inspira- 
tion from  them  today  in  a  world  which 
has  become  so  completely  industrial 
would  be  to  steer  a  sure  course  toward 
worse  disasters.  Which  does  not  mean 
that  in  this  Europe,  so  different  from 
that  of  Hugh  of  Lionne,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary all  the  same  to  take  account  of 
certain  historical  facts  more  perhaps 
than  has  been  done. 

In  short,  every  political  problem 
has  two  aspects:  one,  that  of  the 
classifiable  factors,  the  factors  which 
may  be  referred  to  a  category  of  his- 


tory, of  things  whose  formulae  may 
be  found  in  books;  and  the  other  as- 
pect, that  of  the  unique  factor  calling 
for  a  solution  made  to  measure,  which 
does  not  consist  in  applying  a  rule,  but 
demands  the  spirit  of  invention  and 
the  genius  of  the  artist.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  career  diplomats  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  see  in  almost 
every  case  only  the  first  aspect.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  statesmen 
should  learn  to  see  the  second 
aspect. 

One  must  recognize  that  in  general 
they  do  see  it.  I  should  like  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  in  the  Third  Re- 
public we  do  not  give  our  Ministers 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  this.  They 
have  often  been  great  artists.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
seaus  and  the  Briands  have  solved 
certain  strikes,  and  the  solution  which 
a  Poincare  found  for  the  drama  of 
the  franc  in  1926,  which  one  of  their 
predecessors  had  found  for  the  crisis 
of  Boulangism,  seem  to  me  to  be  sin- 
gularly happy  solutions  of  problems 
for  which,  one  must  admit,  history 
offers  very  few  precepts. 


Paging  the  Pagan 

Graduate,  20  years  old,  Christian  environment,  seeks  exchange  of 
ideas  with  unsophisticated  pagan  girl. 

— Advertisement  from  Am  Heiligen  Quell, 
General  LudendorfFs  Paper 


A  short  short  story  about  a  Pole  in  a 
seamen's  hospital  far  from  home,  by  the 
author  of  The  Furys  and  Stoker  Bush. 


JACOB 


By  James  Han  ley 

From  the  Spectator, 
London  Conservative  Weekly 


JACOB  was  a  tall  broad-shouldered 
man  with  hair  the  color  of  bronze.  His 
face,  adorned  with  a  short  beard  of  the 
same  color,  had  about  it  that  knowl- 
edgeable air  which  one  comes  to  as- 
sociate with  that  kind  of  man.  For 
Jacob  was  a  deep-water  man.  Also  he 
was  a  Pole,  the  only  member  of  his 
family  to  take  to  the  sea.  For  his  peo- 
ple the  pull  of  the  land  was  greater 
than  the  pull  of  the  ocean.  He  had 
sailed  seven  times  round  the  world 
and  had  not  been  home.  Now  his  ship 
was  in  an  English  port.  With  other 
seamen  he  was  sitting  in  a  bosun's 
chair  painting  the  ship's  funnel,  when 
suddenly  the  rope  slacked  off,  and  the 
chair  slithered  down  the  newly-painted 
area  of  the  funnel. 

Chair  and  man  landed  on  the  deck 
with  a  thump.  The  other  men  looked 
down  and  laughed.  Jacob,  entangled 
in  the  chair  which  had  got  foul  of  the 
guy  rope,  looked  up  the  funnel.  The 
men  were  still  laughing.  After  much 
trouble   he   managed    to   disentangle 


himself  from  the  chair.  He  stood  up, 
but  immediately  fell  down  again. 
Again  the  men  laughed.  The  man  ly- 
ing helpless  on  the  deck  blushed  from 
shame.  He  had  broken  his  leg,  but 
this  was  a  small  matter  besides  the 
humiliation  he  now  suffered.  It  was 
catastrophic.  How  had  the  rope  come 
to  give  way  like  that?  His  leg  pained, 
but  the  worry  of  the  slacking  rope 
was  greater.  He  swore  to  himself.  He 
tried  to  rise  again,  but  the  leg  gave 
way.  The  other  men  lowered  them- 
selves down  the  funnel. 

Then  the  bosun  came  up.  He 
laughed,  too,  saying  Jacob  would  now 
get  a  holiday.  But  always  that  hu- 
miliation remained  with  him.  He 
couldn't  understand.  His  leg  was 
nothing  to  the  mistake  he  had  made. 
Then  they  carried  him  ashore.  All 
along  the  deck  he  explained,  saying 
the  rope  was  no  good.  How  could  it 
have  given  way  when  he  put  a  double 
purchase  on  it?  A  chorus  of  laughs 
greeted    these    explanations,    so    the 
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pain  of  the  broken  leg  was  forgotten. 
He  gave  a  last  look  at  the  ship  as  they 
put  him  in  the  ambulance. 

But  an  even  greater  misery  was  to 
come.  At  the  hospital  they  said  his  leg 
was  badly  broken.  He  would  have  to 
remain.  The  people  round  his  bed 
dressed  in  spotless  white  spoke  a  lan- 
guage he  could  not  understand.  Then 
when  the  bosun  came  into  the  ward 
everybody  went  away  and  left  the 
two  men  to  themselves.  First  thing 
Jacob  said  was  that  everybody  stared 
at  him,  he  couldn't  understand  why 
they  did  it.  Laughing,  the  bosun  said 
he  was  such  a  fine-looking  man. 
Maybe  they  didn't  see  many  sailors 
about  those  parts.  Still,  he  would 
have  to  put  up  with  that  for  a  while. 
Besides  the  ship  was  leaving  for  Man- 
chester on  the  next  tide  to  pick  up  the 
remainder  of  her  cargo.  She'd  come 
back  here  for  her  clearance  papers  and 
they  would  pick  him  up,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  leg  was  all  right. 

At  once  Jacob's  face  fell.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  affair  was  clear  at 
once.  The  bosun  shook  hands  with 
him  and  went  away.  The  man  lay 
down  in  the  bed  and  stared  up  at  the 
ceiling. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  nurse  came 
into  the  ward.  Jacob  was  still  staring 
at  the  ceiling.  He  thought  of  his 
ship.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to 
think  about.  He  had  never  been  in  a 
hospital  before.  Worse,  he  couldn't 
understand  a  single  word  they  said. 
And  everybody  in  the  ward  kept  star- 
ing at  him.  He  felt  frightfully  alone, 
a  castaway  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Twenty-seven  years  he  had  sailed  the 
seas  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  away  from  his  ship.  At 
twelve  o'clock  his  dinner  was  brought. 
When  the  nurse  came  at  two  o'clock 


to  clear  the  tray  the  meal  was  still 
there,  untouched.  But  he  must  eat. 
How  was  he  to  get  better  if  he  didn't? 
The  nurse  smiled  down  at  him.  Jacob 
merely  frowned  at  her.  She  went  away. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  he 
had  been  able  to  understand  their 
language.  He  felt  more  isolated  than 
ever.  When  a  ship's  siren  blew  from 
the  basin  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  That  could  only  be  his  ship. 


II 


The  doctor  came.  Jacob  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  Besides  these  people  in 
white  would  never  understand  him 
anyway.  He  was  a  sailorman,  and 
how  could  people  on  the  land  under- 
stand men  like  him,  even  if  they  spoke 
Polish  ?  At  last  they  found  a  doctor  in 
a  neighboring  hospital  who  could 
speak  the  language.  For  the  first  time 
Jacob  talked,  but  his  misery  remained. 
He  couldn't  stand  being  here,  he  said. 
He  wanted  to  be  sent  up  to  Manches- 
ter to  his  ship.  That  was  his  real  home. 
If  they  would  only  do  this,  his  leg 
would  get  better  quickly.  The  doctor 
laughed.  It  was  all  right,  he  wasn't  to 
worry.  The  ship  would  call  back  from 
Manchester.  She'd  only  gone  for  a 
few  days.  But  you  must  eat,  the  doc- 
tor said,  you  must  eat.  Jacob  nodded 
his  head. 

He  asked  if  they  would  turn  his 
bed  round.  From  the  window  he 
could  see  the  river.  He'd  be  able  to 
watch  her  come  in.  A  smile  came  then 
when  the  doctor  said  he  would  see  to 
this  at  once. 

So  they  turned  Jacob's  bed  round. 
Thank  you.  Thank  you.  He  shook  the 
doctor  by  the  hand.  He  didn't  feel  so 
isolated  now,  yet  the  changing  of  the 
position  of  the  bed  set  up  an  unrest  in 
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liim.  He  looked  out  over  the  water. 
She'd  come  in  through  the  lock,  then 
-turn  into  the  basin.  His  eyes  scanned 
the  horizon,  his  expression  tensed,  as 
-though  at  any  moment  he  would  see 
lier  foremast  rounding  the  pierhead. 
The  other  patients  watched  him. 
Me  was  never  still,  and  at  night  they 
swore  he  never  slept  at  all.  Time  and 
time  again  he  cursed  himself,  cursed 
the  rope,  cursed  everything  in   the 
-world.   He   would   never  forget   the 
lmmiliation  of  that  morning.  Never. 
How  any  rope  could  slack  off  like  that 
was  beyond  him.  No,  he'd  never  for- 
get it. 

The  days  passed.  Always  he  looked 
out  through  the  window.  He  ate  a 
little,  the  leg  gradually  mended,  but 
the  old  life  had  gone  out  of  Jacob. 
Only  his  eyes  lived  as  he  stared  out 
through  the  hospital  window.  This 
was  prison.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  Came  the  day  when  they  said 
he  might  get  up  and  try  his  foot  on  the 
floor.  Bewilderedly  he  looked  at  the 
doctor,  the  only  person  who  under- 
stood what  lay  in  his  mind.  A  single 
thought.  His  ship. 

Splendid!  Splendid!  the  doctor  said. 
In  a  few  days  he  would  be  able  to  try 
his  leg  out  in  the  hospital  grounds. 
Again  he  shook  hands  with  the  doctor. 
Suddenly  he  asked  the  doctor  if  he 
would  keep  watch  for  his  ship.  The 
doctor  laughed  as  Jacob  explained 
painstakingly  every  detail  of  her  ap- 
pearance. As  he  was  in  town  each 
morning,  would  he,  the  doctor,  watch 
out  for  him  ?  All  he  could  see  from  the 
window  was  the  water  and  the  high 
wall  at  the  pierhead.  The  doctor  said 
he  would.  As  soon  as  ever  he  set  eyes 
on  her  he  would  come  and  tell  him. 
The  next  day  Jacob  limped  across 
the  hospital  grounds,  a  stick  in  his 


hand.  A  nurse  held  on  to  his  arm. 
Every  now  and  again  he  stopped  by 
the  railings  to  look  out  across  the 
water.  Would  that  ship  never  come? 
The  nurse  smiled.  He  was  the  strangest 
patient  she  had  ever  seen.  And  now  he 
had  made  the  other  patients  like  him- 
self, restless. 

People  passing  the  hospital  now 
stopped  to  stare  up  at  a  strange-look- 
ing man.  A  fierce-looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  hospital  coat.  His  bronze  hair 
and  beard  blew  in  the  wind,  his  strong 
browned  hands  gripped  the  iron  rail- 
ings, his  eyes  had  a  wild  look  in  them 
as  he  stared  out  towards  the  sea.  Peo- 
ple talked.  What  a  strange-looking 
fellow  he  was.  Like  a  pirate.  Some- 
body said  he  must  be  a  sailor.  Every- 
body else  then  agreed  that  it  must 
be  so. 

People  who  had  never  stared  in 
their  lives  before,  stared  now.  The  tall 
broad-shouldered  man  seemed  to  live 
at  the  railings,  and  always  his  de- 
meanor was  somewhat  frightening,  as 
though  at  any  minute  he  might  tear 
the  rails  from  their  foundation  and 
hurl  himself  into  the  street. 

Patience  gave  way  at  last.  Even  the 
good-humored  nurses  became  irri- 
tated, as  though  he  had  communi- 
cated this  restlessness  to  them.  The 
doctor  explained  to  them.  But  they 
did  not  understand.  Jacob  was  differ- 
ent. He  didn't  belong  to  them  at  all, 
nor  to  the  world.  Jacob's  home  was 
his  ship,  his  life  was  there,  and  would 
be  there  always.  But  he  has  the  whole 
ward  in  a  ferment,  the  nurses  ex- 
plained. Yes.  Yes.  He  understood. 
But  they  had  to  consider  the  man  was 
a  foreigner.  Besides  he  was  obviously 
very  lonely.  A  sailor  behind  bars. 

One  morning  the  doctor  came 
hurrying  to  his  bed.  There  was  no 
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need  to  explain,  Jacob  having  under- 
stood everything  at  a  glance.  At  once 
the  man  changed.  Laughing,  he  grasped 
the  doctor's  hands,  gripping  them  so 
firmly  that  the  slightly-built  man 
winced,  and  forced  his  hands  away. 
Yes.  The  ship  had  returned.  And  in 
the  waiting  room  outside  the  bosun 
was  pacing  up  and  down,  waiting  to 
take  him  back  to  the  only  home  he 
had. 

Jacob  went  wild  with  joy.  He 
rubbed  his  head,  stroked  his  beard, 
clapped  his  hands.  Then  he  went 
round  to  every  bed,  shaking  each  pa- 
tient  by   the   hand.   The   spell   was 


broken.  He  was  dumb  no  more. 
DANKE!  he  said.  Danke!  From  bed 
to  bed,  from  nurse  to  nurse.  He  must 
thank  everybody.  He  dressed  quickly 
and  went  out  with  the  doctor.  Seeing 
the  bosun,  he  held  out  his  arms,  em- 
bracing him  like  a  child.  The  doctor 
saw  them  to  the  door.  They  went 
down  the  steps.  A  taxi  was  waiting  to 
take  them  back  to  the  ship.  Jacob 
turned  round  and  looked  up  at  the 
windows.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
nurses  and  sister  standing  on  the 
steps.  He  cupped  his  hand  and  hal- 
loed. Danke!  Danke!  he  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice.  Danke!  Danke!  Danke! 
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True  Men,  not  Internationalists 

Our  warmest  congratulations  to  Germany  and  Italy,  the  sanest  and 
most  splendidly  organized  countries  in  the  world  today.  Their  close 
rapprochement  and  settlement  with  Austria  make  for  Peace.  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  put  their  countries  first.  They  are  true  MEN,  not  interna- 
tionalists like  the  leaders  in  another  country  which  shall  be  nameless. 

If  Frenchmen  who  love  their  country  were  wise — they  would  invite 
Hitler  to  come  to  France  to  put  France  in  order  and  destroy  Bolshe- 
vism. This  would  remove  the  menace  of  war  in  Europe  and  England 
would  then  bate  breathing  time  to  build  up  her  defences  which  have  been  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  this  accursed  National  Government. 

— From  the  Saturday  Review,  London 
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Sylvia  Weathers  the  Storm 


A. 


lMERICANS  who  have  visited 
Paris  in  recent  years  will  remember  the 
English  bookshop  of  Sylvia  Beach, 
Shakespeare  and  Company.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Rue  de  l'Odeon,  just 
off  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  it 
has  long  been  the  rendezvous  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking 'intellectuals'  and  'ad- 
vance guard'  writers  and  artists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Thanks  to  the 
courage  of  Sylvia  Beach,  to  her  faith 
in  unknown  writers,  and  her  ability 
calmly  to  defy  the  prudes  and  the 
traditionalists,  many  a  book  and  poem 
now  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  post- War  litera- 
ture first  got  into  print.  (And  to  be 
honest,  much  trivia  did,  too.)  The 
greatest  achievement  of  her  publishing 
career  was  unquestionably  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  which  Shakespeare 
and  Company  brought  out  years  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  import  a  copy 
legally  into  the  United  States. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  when 
'prosperity'  was  world-wide,  or  al- 
most, and  the  shop  did  a  lively  busi- 
ness with  American  tourists  eager  to 
smuggle  contraband  books  (only  to 
discard  them,  puzzled  and  bored,  when 
they  got  them  back  home).  After  the 
coming  of  the  depression  Miss  Beach's 
business  fell  off  sharply,  until  it 
reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  close.  Writing  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Franqaise,  Adrienne  Monnier 
tells  who  saved  the  firm,  and  how: — 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  our  friend 
Sylvia  Beach  sorrowfully  decided  that  it 


would  probably  be  necessary  to  close  the 
fine  English  bookshop  which  she  founded 
in  Paris  seventeen  years  ago.  The  depres- 
sion, which  had  hit  so  many  French  book- 
shops, naturally  affected  this  one  to  an 
even  greater  degree. 

One  day  she  was  telling  her  troubles  to 
Gide,  mentioning  her  decision  to  give  up 
the  place. 

'  But  that's  impossible ! '  he  said  sharply. 
'You  play  a  r61e  among  us  that  we  could 
not  do  without.  Your  services  are  invalu- 
able. Something  must  be  done.' 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  came  to  us  to 
form  a  group  of  'Friends  of  Shakespeare 
and  Company,'  who  would  pay  annual 
subscriptions.  It  was  Jenny  de  Margerie 
and  Jean  Schlumberger  who,  during  a  ten 
day  sojourn  at  Pontigny,  hit  upon  the 
good  idea  of  authors'  readings — readings 
which  would  be  offered  to  the  Friends  and 
would  take  place  in  the  setting  of  the 
bookshop  itself. 

Schlumberger  drafted  an  appeal.  A 
Committee  of  Sponsors  was  formed,  in- 
cluding Georges  Duhamel,  Luc  Durtain, 
Andr6  Gide,  Jules  Romains,  Jean  Schlum- 
berger and  Paul  Val6ry.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  the  name  of  our  great 
Claudel  on  this  committee,  but  we  did  not 
dare  solicit  it.  We  knew  that  he  had  never 
forgiven  us  for  publishing  Joyce's  Ulysses. 
Hadn't  he  written  us  about  it:  l  Ulysses, 
like  the  Portrait,  is  full  of  the  most  foul 
blasphemies,  in  which  one  feels  all  the  hate 
of  a  renegade,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
cursed  with  a  truly  diabolical  lack  of 
talent  .  .  .'?  After  that  .  .  . 

So,  beginning  in  January  of  that  year, 
readings  were  given  at  Sylvia's.  It  was 
Gide  who  inaugurated  them,  by  reading 
fragments  of  his  then  unpublished  Gene- 
vihe.  Gide  is  known  to  read  admirably. 
His  voice  will  rise  and  fall  with  a  reso- 
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nance  and  authority  capable  of  stirring  up 
a  world. 

ON  THE  twenty-ninth  of  February,  in 
leap  year,  Valery  read  some  of  the  most 
engaging  bits  of  prose  selected  from  his 
Alphabet.  He  then  read  us  Narcisse — we 
had  said  how  much  we  wanted  to  hear  him 
read  his  own  poems.  Afterward,  as  at  a 
cafe-concert,  several  of  the  audience 
called  'Le  Cimetiire  Marin,  Le  Cimetiire 
Marin!9  but  it  was  Joyce  who  imperiously 
demanded  Le  Serpent,  and  finally  got 
satisfaction.  And  what  satisfaction  for  us 
all !  Val6ry,  who  often  maintains  that  the 
art  of  reading  was  denied  him,  read  his 
Serpent  with  such  perfection — not  as  an 
actor  but  as  an  author,  yes,  the  whole 
author  came  out — that  even  now  our 
pulse  quickens  when  we  recall  it. 

At  the  end  of  March  Jean  Schlumberger 
read  an  unpublished  play,  La  Mentation 
de  Tati.  Schlumberger  reads  enchantingly, 
in  a  way  that  is  simple,  sapient  and  spir- 
ited. His  reading,  more  than  any  other, 
recaptured  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  its  amicable  exchanges 
of  wit.  His  comedy,  in  which  the  savages 
have  as  much  to  say,  and  say  it  as  well, 
as  Montesquieu's  Persians,  seemed  to 
have  been  created  to  transport  us  to  that 
period. 

Jean  Paulhan  spoke  in  the  early  part  of 
May  on  the  Fleurs  de  Partes.  And,  finally, 
to  round  off  this  first  series  of  meetings, 
the  great  English  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  came 
to  Paris  on  June  sixth  to  read  us  his  poems. 
It  is  understandable  that  the  poetry  of 
T.  S.  Eliot  should  be  considered  obscure. 
Stemming  from  a  profoundly  original  sen- 
sitiveness, it  is  full  of  half-expressed 
motifs — those  rare  and  disturbing  states 
of  mind  which  the  Zen  call  satoris.  In  his 
reading  the  poet  is  able  to  communicate 
this  dread;  his  voice  is  pure  with  a  rever- 
berating intonation,  poised  in  its  calm 
torments.  His  face  is  beautiful  and  strange 
— that  of  an  overworked  archangel  who 
can  accomplish  only  half  of  his  task,  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  the  North  Wind. 


Uncle  Rudyard 


IT  HAS  been  fairly  common  in  recent 
years  for  the  sons  (or  daughters)  of 
British  Prime  Ministers  to  find  a  quiet 
berth  in  the  back  benches  of  their  father's 
party;  but  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  has  a  less 
docile  son.  Mr.  Oliver  Baldwin,  the  So- 
cialist son  of  the  Conservative  Prime 
Minister,  has  long  been  conspicuous  as  a 
family  rebel.  He  recently  took  a  shot  in 
public  at  another  relative,  his  famous 
uncle,  the  late  Rudyard  Kipling.  His  un- 
flattering analysis  of  the  poet  called  forth 
indignant  denials  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Baldwin  selected  a  group  of  elocu- 
tion teachers  meeting  for  a  summer  course 
at  the  London  Academy  of  Music  as  the 
audience  to  which  to  confide  his  estimate 
of  his  uncle.  Mr.  Baldwin  pointed  out  that 
he  himself  was  only  five  years  old  when  he 
first  knew  Kipling,  and  added:  'There  is 
nobody  living  who  knew  Kipling  in  certain 
moods  as  I  knew  him.'  According  to  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Kipling  was  successful  in  early 
life  because  he  was  the  first  artist  known 
in  Anglo-India — a  world  where  art  and 
literature  had  been  entirely  unknown;  but 
he  was  not  popular  with  those  in  author- 
ity, and  as  a  result  he  developed  a  kind 
of  inferiority  complex.  He  wrote  his  ver- 
ses to  attack  and  sneer  at  people  who 
had  different  political  views  from  his 
own. 

'In  1914/  Mr.  Baldwin  continued, 
'came  the  War,  and  to  him  it  was  the 
answer  to  "  the  maiden's  prayer."  He  had 
preached  that  this  was  coming.  He  was 
proud  his  son  had  joined  the  army  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Here  his  inferiority  com- 
plex had  come  out:  he  was  not  able  to  be  a 
soldier  himself,  but  his  son  was  in  uni- 
form. In  September,  1915,  his  son  was 
posted  as  missing  at  the  battle  of  Loos. 
From  that  date  Kipling  became  an  en- 
tirely different  man.  .  .  .  Imperialism 
stopped  dead  for  him.  .  .  . 

'It  broke  him  completely.  He  shut  up 
like  a  clam.  All  his  creation  went.  All  the 
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lovely  side  of  his  nature — all  the  Jungle 
Booky  all  the  playing  with  children,  all  the 
love  for  people — went  like  that!  He  con- 
centrated himself  in  revenge.  He  looked 
upon  me  to  be  the  one  to  revenge  his  son 
against  the  German  people.  .  .  .  He 
wanted  to  see  the  end  of  Germany.  He 
wrote  the  wickedest  short  story  ever 
written  in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
story  of  Mary  Postgate!' 

(The  story  of  Mary  Postgate  is  about 
the  companion  to  an  old  lady  whose  air- 
man-nephew is  killed  in  the  war.  Later  a 
German  aviator,  after  bombing  the  village 
where  the  companion,  Mary  Postgate, 
lives,  and  killing  a  child,  crashes  in  a  wood 
near  her  house.  Mary  Postgate  stands  be- 
side the  wreckage  and  watches  the  Ger- 
man die.) 

The  chorus  of  shocked  criticism  which 
followed  Mr.  Baldwin's  speech  was  led  by 
two  men  who  had  also  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  youthful  faculties  in  forming  their 
estirpates  of  the  poet's  character.  These 
were  two  former  schoolmates  of  Kipling's, 
Major-General  L.  C.  Dunsterville  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Beresford,  commonly  accepted 
as  the  originals,  respectively,  of  'Stalky' 
and  'McTurk'  in  Stalky  and  Co. 

'  Mr.  Baldwin  is  absolutely  wrong  when 
he  says  that  Kipling  had  an  inferior- 
ity complex,'  remarked  Mr.  Beresford. 
'At  school  he  had  a  tremendous  superior- 
ity complex.  This  was  heightened  in  India, 
where  his  great  success  in  early  manhood 
made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country.  ...  I  was  at  school  with  Kip- 
ling for  four  years.  It  is  in  the  school 
years  that  a  person  reveals  himself  and 
the  moods  that  Mr.  Baldwin  talks 
about.' 

The  inferiority  complex  seemed  equally 
incredible  to  Major-General  Dunsterville, 
who  protested:  'I  was  in  the  Punjab  from 
1885  onward,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  writer  who  was  amusing  the 
Anglo-Indian  world  with  his  bitter  satires 
on  men  in  high  places.  The  knowledge 


that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  were 
quailing  before  the  shafts  of  his  wit  filled 
him  with  an  almost  excessive  "superiority 
complex,"  and  this  subconscious  feeling 
of  superiority  persisted  with  him  through- 
out his  life.  Perhaps  his  relative,  Mr.  Oli- 
ver Baldwin,  mistook  his  admirable,  if 
excessive,  modesty  for  a  sense  of  inferior- 
ity- 

'Then  as  to  the  tragic  death  of  his  only 
son  in  the  early  days  of  the  Great  War. 
I  was  in  distant  lands  when  I  heard  the 
news,  and  I  wrote  at  once  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy. His  reply  was  couched  in  language 
of  beautiful  simplicity,  and  the  gist  of  it 
was: "  I  have  lost  what  I  treasured  most  on 
earth,  but  I  can  only  fold  my  hands  and 
bow  my  head.  When  I  look  around  and 
see  what  others  have  suffered,  I  am 
silent."  There  was  not  a  word  reviling  the 
enemy  or  suggesting  for  one  moment  a 
desire  for  revenge.' 

Further  doubt  was  cast  on  Mr.  Bald- 
win's accuracy  by  the  poet's  daughter,  who 
observed  indignantly  that  'with  reference 
to  the  supposed  intimate  knowledge  of  my 
father,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Baldwin,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  my  father  had  not  seen  or  spoken  to 
him  for  certainly  ten  years  prior  to  his 
death.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  statements  about  my  father  are 
of  little  value.' 

But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Edward  Shanks 
to  point  out  that  'Mary  Postgate,  the 
story  which  has  caused  all  the  pother, 
.  .  .  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  the 
death  of  John  Kipling.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Nash* s  Magazine  for  September, 
19 1 5.  Even  if  we  concede  that  that  issue 
of  the  magazine  may  have  been  published 
later  than  the  first  of  the  month,  ...  by 
no  possibility  can  we  suppose  that  it  was 
written  after  September  27,  on  which 
day  the  author's  son  was  posted  as  miss- 
ing.' 

The  elocution  teachers  went  home  in 
some  confusion. 
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Elephant  and  Donkey 

lLMOST  without  exception  the 
English  newspapers,  whether  Con- 
servative, Liberal,  or  Socialist,  are 
betting  on  Roosevelt,  for  they  all  seem 
to  feel  that  he  is  the  only  candidate 
with  more  to  offer  the  American  pub- 
lic than  a  winning  personality  and  an 
exemplary  family  life.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  inclined  to  deprecate  the 
methods  and  manners  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  to  condemn  both  the  major 
parties  for  corruption,  hypocrisy  and 
ballyhoo.  Writing  in  Time  and  Tide, 
London  independent  weekly  of  the 
Left,  Miss  Odette  Keun  voices  the 
typical  English  view  of  the  American 
pre-election  scene  with  more  than  typ- 
ical vivacity: — 

As  I  traveled  through  the  Southern  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  in  a  heat  of 
no  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  drought  that 
threatens  to  be  more  disastrous  than  that 
°f  x934>  among  wilting  crops,  shriveled 
vegetables,  roasted  flowers,  and  the  de- 
spairing lamentations  of  the  farmers  (I  do 
wish  the  Lord  God  would  abstain  from 
His  'acts'  for  a  little  and  give  America  a 
breathing-spell:  tornadoes,  cyclones,  hur- 
ricanes, floods,  earthquakes,  dryness — 
this  unfortunate  country  never  gets  a 
break!),  I  followed  day  after  day  and 
evening  after  evening  the  activities  of  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia. No  escape  was  possible — whether 
you  entered  a  restaurant,  a  drug-store,  a 
shop,  a  hotel  or  the  drawing-room  of  a 
private  house,  there  was  the  radio  bawling 
frenzied  speeches,  crazy  war  whoops,  driv- 
eling campaign  songs,  delirious  slogans,  or 
pouring  out  waves,  billows,  cataracts, 
oceans  of  acclamation,  clapping,  stamp- 


ing, thumping,  horn-tooting,  band-blar- 
ing, mechanical  noise-making  with  kazoos, 
bells,  sirens.  On  the  top  of  that  you  had 
the  screamings  and  barkings  of  the  rau- 
cous announcers  bellowing  incompre- 
hensibly rapid  descriptions  or  ecstatic 
comments.  On  one  occasion,  the  'demon- 
strameter,'  a  sound-recording  instrument 
shaped  like  a  thermometer  and  as  big  as 
a  man,  was  smashed  by  the  insane  cheer- 
ing. 

Later,  the  picture  films  presented  the 
screeching  parades  in  the  streets,  the  dele- 
gations in  fancy  dress — West  Virginians 
with  hillbilly  overalls,  Iowans  with  corn 
stalks,  Texans  with  cowboy  hats,  Rhode 
Islanders  with  red  leis — children  in  rags  to 
prove  poverty,  fat  waddling  women  in 
shorts  to  prove  prosperity,  an  outdoor 
beauty  contest  to  select  the  Queen  of  one 
of  the  Conventions,  a  hay-mower  drawn 
by  two  mules  to  cut  the  non-existent  grass 
Hoover  had  spitefully  predicted  would 
grow  in  the  cities,  incredibly  silly  banners 
and  placards.  Negro  singers,  soloists,  the 
oldest  living  Presidential  widow  pulled 
out  of  her  retreat  and  publicly  exhibited, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  executing 
the  hornpipe  in  transports  of  rapture-  As 
vociferous  vaudeville  shows,  they  might 
have  passed  muster,  but  what  connection 
they  had  with  significant  political  meet- 
ings I  have  yet  to  discover. 

Bedlam  in  the  hotels,  curfew  law  sus- 
pended, violation  of  State  liquor  regula- 
tions, delegates  so  deep  in  their  cups  that 
they  could  not  reach  their  seats  in  the 
halls,  magistrates  maintaining  their  offices 
open  all  night  to  release  the  convention- 
eers who  literally  obliged  the  unwilling 
police  to  nab  them.  Melodramatic  inci- 
dents in  plenty:  Mr.  Al  Smith's  ungram- 
matical  letter  of  rupture  suddenly  deliv- 
ered to  the  Democratic  Convention; 
Senator  Ed.  Smith's  furious  walk-out  (he 
must  have  studied  sedulously  the  Italian 
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antics  at  Geneva)  because  a  Negro 
preacher  opened  the  Party's  session  with 
prayer — 'Brother  Smith  needs  more 
prayer,'  remarked  the  colored  minister 
quietly —  booings,  brawlings,  bloodying  of 
noses:  childish  bad  manners. 

Publicity  and  self-advertising  galore,  at 
once  sentimental  and  boring:  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  his  happy  family,  and  his  fond 
mother,  in  every  conceivable  attitude;  Mr. 
Landon  with  bis  happy  family  and  his 
proud  father,  in  every  shape  and  form — 
both  of  them,  of  course,  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Americans,  superb  executives,  dutiful 
sons,  faithful  husbands,  affectionate  par- 
ents, staunch  friends,  leaders,  saviors.  The 
two  stage  managers,  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Farley,  surpassed  in  showmanship 
any  impresario  ever  known.  Hollywood 
ought  to  snap  them  up  immediately. 

In  a  word,  the  Republican  elephant 
trumpeted  with  a  vengeance,  the  Demo- 
cratic Donkey  brayed  with  a  will,  and 
their  fiery  followers  raised  their  standards, 
raised  their  voices,  raised  their  feet,  went 
wild,  stayed  wild,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  givers  of  two  of  the  most 
lunatic  performances  America  has  wit- 
nessed. Though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Republican  crowd  was  less  unruly  and 
boisterous  than  the  Democrats,  to  a  for- 
eign observer  who  has  come  to  love  and 
believe  in  America  as  much  as  I  do,  the 
proceedings  of  both  Parties  were  distress- 
ing and  shocking  in  the  extreme.  At  this 
crucial  period  of  American  history,  in 
these  tremendously  important  National 
Conventions  dealing  with  vital  issues, 
jabberings,  yowlings,  caperings  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  was  a  total  absence 
of  any  democracy  in  the  methods  of  the 
assemblies;  not  even  the  beginning  of  an 
attempt  at  serious  political  debate;  not 
the  trace  of  a  desire  to  frankly  define  and 
elucidate  matters.  The  whole  spectacle 
was  that  of  a  vulgar  carnival  and  a  cheap 
jamboree,  and  a  terrifying  example  of  the 
puerility  of  the  American  elector  and  the 
unscrupulousness  of  the  American  poli- 
tician. .  .  . 


What  about  the  platforms?  Well,  the 
Republicans  had  a  hell  of  a  time  rigging 
up  theirs.  In  the  Party  are  several  funda- 
mentally conflicting  groups:  the  True 
Tories,  still  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
laissezfaire,  the  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, the  stabilization  of  world  currencies, 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  and 
the  abandonment  of  agricultural  subsi- 
dies; the  industrial  oligarchy  of  the  East, 
which  ardently  desires  high  tariffs  and  is 
as  ardently  opposed  to  an  international 
money  system;  and  the  Agrarian  Repub- 
licans of  the  West,  powerful  advocates  of 
the  control  of  production,  of  subventions 
for  farmers,  and  either  inflationists  or 
silverites.  Add  to  these  basic  contentions 
ignorance  of  the  true  calibre  and  inten- 
tions of  their  own  Presidential  nominee, 
Governor  Landon,  a  pleasant,  shrewd, 
but  up  to  now  very  ordinary  type  of  poli- 
tician who  may  be  something,  or  who 
may  be  nothing,  or  who  may  be  what  is 
not  required — no  one  knows  at  all;  the 
fear  or  dislike  of  some  of  their  members, 
like  the  unmanageable  Senator  Borah, 
the  bungling  Senator  Steiwer,  the  danger- 
ous Mr.  Hearst;  and  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  headaches  that  afflicted  the  Repub- 
lican pachyderm.  The  result  of  this  urgent 
necessity  to  compromise  was  that  behind 
the  parade  of  a  happy,  hopeful  and  united 
front,  the  Republican  platform  is  chock- 
ful  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
had  to  reconcile  their  platform  with  their 
President's  opinions,  and  so  are  much 
more  coherent,  literate  and  convincing. 
But  the  queer  thing  about  both  programs 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  party 
passionately  denounces  Roosevelt  and  all 
his  works,  and  the  other  passionately 
lauds  him  and  all  his  measures,  the  planks 
themselves  are  so  closely  similar  that  for 
the  life  of  one,  one  cannot  distinguish 
which  is  which.  The  generalities  are  iden- 
tical, the  promises  are  identical,  the  prin- 
cipal reforms  are  identical.  A  balanced 
budget,  a  sound  currency,  a  social  security 
program,  protection  of  labor,  relief  for  the 
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unemployed,  defence  of  the  small  business 
man  against  trusts  and  monopolies,  pres- 
ervation and  extension  of  the  civil  service 
— all  these  great  and  good  and  fine 
achievements  are  to  be  performed  within 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  and  by 
the  Republicans  just  as  sincerely,  devot- 
edly and  altruistically  as  by  the  Demo- 
crats. 

On  the  points  of  farm  policy  and  of 
tariffs,  it  is  true,  these  equally  whole- 
hearted Sir  Galahads  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye;  and  on  the  question  of  keeping  the 
door  open  to  economic  cooperation  with 
other  nations  (Democrats)  or  of  slamming 
it  as  hard  as  they  can  (Republicans),  they 
thoroughly  disagree.  But,  alas  and  alack 
for  Europe!  They  clasp  almost  brotherly 
hands  in  a  common  determination  not  to 
'implement*  the  Kellogg  Pact  by  consult- 
ing with  outside  countries  in  case  of  a 
threat  of  war,  and  not  to  enter  the  World 
Court  as  members.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  three  primary  issues  of  foreign 
policy — neutrality,  collective  security,  and 
nationalization  of  the  arms  trade.  In  this 
respect,  both  programs  manifest  an  abys- 
mal indifference  to  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind, and  considering  that  America  is  a 
democracy,  they  are  a  disgrace. 

Such  are  the  appearances  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  platforms.  The 
realities  of  these  platforms  are  quite  a 
different  pair  of  sleeves.  I  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  the  Republicans  in  control 
have  the  moral  and  social  intelligence  to 
guide  this  country  out  of  its  pit.  Their 
prevailing  impulse  is  self-interest,  with  a 
formidable  dash  in  it  of  greed  and  hate. 
There  is  no  indication  that  they  recognize 
the  swing  to  the  Left  which  is  taking 
place  everywhere  in  the  world,  or  that 
they  care  about  the  things  that  move  the 
common  man  in  America  today:  increased 
bargaining  power  for  the  worker,  a  na- 
tional economic  pattern,  modification  of 
the  excessive  states'  rights  that  render  it 
so  impossible  to  govern  America  for  the 
universal  good.  They  are  still  capitalists 
of  the  old  dispensation,  with  what  the 


term  implies  of  acquisitiveness  of  spirit 
and  conservatism  of  institutions. 

The  Democrats  in  office  are  infinitely 
wider  in  their  vision,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  trend  of  the  times,  genuine  social  gen- 
erosity, a  persistent  aspiration  for  social 
justice,  innumerable,  magnificent,  and  ut- 
terly unprecedented  efforts  to  help  the 
unprivileged  and  reestablish  the  balance 
that  was  lost  since  the  Jeffersonian 
Dream.  Their  ultimate  goal  is  selfless.  If 
not  even  their  most  fervent  well-wisher 
can  condone  their  recklessness  in  expendi- 
ture, their  incompetence  in  administra- 
tion, their  deplorable  political  favoritism 
and  spoils  system,  which  show  as  yet  no 
symptoms  of  reform,  it  is  nevertheless 
wiser  and  more  encouraging  to  put  one's 
trust  in  them.  For  what  they  need  is  a 
change  of  methods,  while  the  Republicans 
need  a  change  of  intellect  and  character — 
a  process  which  is  appallingly  difficult, 
slow  and  dubious.  This  nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  so  long  and  to  take  such  risks. 

Besides  the  Republican  Elephant  and 
the  Democratic  Donkey,  now  turned  out 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  vast  jungles 
and  pastures  of  America,  several  small 
animals  have  invaded  the  scene.  ...  As 
to  what  rider  the  majority  will  choose,  my 
bet  is  on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  he  is  the  only 
Santa  Claus  the  exploited  and  the  disin- 
herited of  this  stupendous  country  have 
ever  had. 


The  Rhythm  of  the  Dynamo 


Th 


.HE  author  of  the  following  obser- 
vations on  America  and  Americans, 
Paul  Claudel,  was  for  six  years  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Claudel's  article  comes 
from  the  Paris  Soir>  French  conserva- 
tive daily. 

There  is  in  the  American  temperament  a 
quality  which  they  express  over  there  by 
the  word  resiliency.  I  know  of  no  exact 
equivalent  in  French,  for  the  word  sug- 
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at  once  elasticity,  energy,  resource- 
's and  good  humor.  A  young  woman 
her  money:  without  a  word  of  com- 
t  she  at  once  begins  to  wash  dishes 
lake  hats.  A  student  will  not  think  it 
jrace  to  put  in  several  hours  a  day 
ng  in  a  garage  or  a  restaurant.  I  have 
America  at  the  end  of  Hoover's  presi- 
r,  at  one  of  the  most  tragic  periods  of 
story,  when  all  the  banks  had  closed 
economic  life  had  come  to  a  stand- 
anxiety  gripped  the  people's  hearts, 
liety  and  confidence  lighted  up  every 
Hearing  their  remarks,  you  would 
said  that  it  was  all  a  huge  joke. 
e  great  strength  of  a  man  over  there 
1  his  feeling  the  solid  earth  under  his 
and  in  his  having  space  at  his  dis- 
,  He  is  a  citizen  and — I  was  going  to 
a  stockholder  in  a  great  country,  a 
enterprise  whose  security  is  nowhere 
tened,  whose  potentialities  still  ex- 
ts  immense  resources,  and  where  the 
severe  crises  are  looked  upon  as  no 
than  picturesque  accidents.  Experi- 
does  not  have  in  America  the  same 
ing  as  in  Europe.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
m  won  from  the  past  but  of  an  ad- 
re  with  the  future,  of  a  wholly  fresh 
ement  with  a  partner  whose  per- 
nce  has  always  exceeded  his  prom- 
"he  American  needs  horizons,  and  he 

to  be  surrounded  by  friends.  And 
forward!  Once  again  he  commences 
ir  the  fife  and  drum,  and  his  feet  be- 
»  move  in  time  with  the  music, 
ar  through  American  life  you  feel 
ervous  rhythmical  beat,  like  the  pis- 
:>f  a  steam  engine  interrupting  the 
al  continuous  roar  of  the  dynamo, 
s  the  highest  supreme  expression  of 
le  must  not  forget  that  during  the 
^enth  century  America  was  the  re- 
de and  the  backstop  of  that  ancient 
ment  which  draws  human  material 
;  the  channels  of  the  country  of  val- 
hich  is  Europe  and  sends  it  on  in  the 
ion  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  from 
to  West.  The  Ocean  was  dried  up 

the  feet  of  the  migrants,  and  the 


'trekking'  continued  beyond  it,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific. And  then  it  jolly  well  had  to  stop, 
and,  not  being  able  to  continue  in  a 
straight  line,  the  movement  was  trans- 
formed into  eddies.  Everyone  began  to 
turn  and  dance.  One,  two!  One,  two! One, 
two !  The  people  have  scarcely  sat  down  to 
table  than  they  feel  ants  in  their  pants  and 
begin  to  dance,  old  and  young  alike.  Sun- 
days there  is  a  vortex  of  automobiles 
around  the  big  cities.  The  movies  are  a 
kind  of  visual  'shimmy'  which  shakes  us 
in  our  seats.  The  regularity  of  business 
life,  fed  by  the  subways  which  at  rhyth- 
mical intervals  carry  a  whole  people  to 
and  from  the  offices  and  factories,  all  this 
makes  a  kind  of  huge  musical  composi- 
tion, conducted  under  the  baton  of  an 
orchestra  leader.  The  monotony  of  the 
work  in  the  great  American  factories  has 
been  condemned  as  intolerable  slavery. 
But  what  is  more  regular  and  more  mo- 
notonous than  dancing? 

Thus  mass  production,  straight-line 
production,  is  carried  on  to  the  tune  of  col- 
lective music  in  which,  among  the  inces- 
sant repeats,  a  practised  ear  could  perhaps 
make  out  a  phrase.  And  from  the  midst  of 
this  singing  and  vociferating  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  human  ingenuity  issue  in  continu- 
ous waves.  That  uniform  and  nasal  twang 
which  strikes  the  foreigner  as  sharply  in 
American  music  as  it  does  in  American 
speech  is  the  color  which  is  needed  to 
drown  all  the  modifications  in  a  continu- 
ous dissonance,  to  banish  everything 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  single 
rhythm,  to  the  progress  of  a  world  incapa- 
ble of  immobility  and  of  silence,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  kind  of  social  and  industrial 
Pyrrhic  dance! 

I  SHOULD  not  like  to  expose  myself  to  be- 
ing accused  of  whimsicality  if  I  say  that 
in  America  the  'disinterested  occupations' 
have  taken  on  the  same  concentric  and 
collective  form,  so  to  speak,  as  the  indus- 
trial production.  Middle  class  Americans 
have  a  horror  of  solitude — doubtless  a  re- 
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action  against  the  enormous  stores  of 
space  and  emptiness  their  continent,  so 
rich  in  deserts,  supplies  them  with.  They 
gather  in  enormous  communities,  in 
swarms  heaped  and  superposed  around 
certain  favorable  sites.  They  will  never 
have  to  take  out  insurance  against  soli- 
tude. And  when  they  want  to  amuse  them- 
selves, to  obtain  from  movement  an  ac- 
centuated and  in  some  degree  a  rhythmic 
consciousness  of  themselves,  they  eagerly 
incorporate  themselves  into  one  of  those 
great  roaring  dynamos  which  are  an 
athletic  stadium,  a  public  parade,  a  ban- 
quet, a  professional  convention,  a  ball,  a 
picnic,  a  mass  excursion. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  spectacles  like 
that  which  so  astonished  Parisians  in 
1927,  when  they  saw  the  10,000  visitors  of 
the  American  Legion  march  down  the 
Champs  Ely  sees  in  barbaric  costumes 
which  we  should  not  have  dared  to  wear 
even  at  the  Mardi  Gras.  The  military  or- 
ganizations of  each  state,  known  as  the 
National  Guard,  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  regard  by  their  unbridled  and 
amazing  inventiveness.  There  were  bus- 
bies, Polish  caps,  three-decker  caps,  ex- 
travagant plumes  and  plumage,  epau- 
lettes, braid,  uniforms  lifted  out  of  a  mad 
dream  by  one  of  those  color  drunks  a  cer- 
tain Mexican  root  produces.  For  the  feather 
headdress  of  the  former  redskins  many 
substitutes  have  been  found.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  to  Washington  and  seen, 
marching  past  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent, one  of  those  processions  in  which 
each  society  tries  to  outdo  the  other  in  the 
extravagance  of  its  get-up  can  possibly 
understand  to  what  extremes  simple  souls 
can  push  the  desire  to  escape  nonentity  by 
means  of  hubbub,  numbers,  and  auto- 
matic movement.  I  hear  again  the  braying 
of  the  military  music,  see  those  cohorts  of 
serious  dafties  coming  up  endlessly  one 
after  another,  and,  in  the  center,  no  one 
knows  why,  under  the  icy  rain  of  March,  a 
chap  completely  naked,  on  horseback! 

Over  there  also  you  find  a  taste  for  the 
custom  of  holding  enormous  banquets  at 


which  people  pretend  to  enjoy  themselves 
with  huge  gulps  of  ice  water  and  those  in- 
sipid, juicy  and,  they  say,  already  more 
than  half-digested  foods  which  the  ancient 
Romans  put  aside  as  offerings  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  Hell.  Diplomats  are  frequently  in- 
vited as  'distinguished  guests,'  as  exotic 
curiosities,  idiotic  but  decorative  flower 
pots. 

What  mournful  memories  these  gather- 
ings evoke,  despite  the  sympathy  and 
good  will  with  which  they  overflow!  It  is 
with  particular  bitterness  that  I  recall  the 
ladies'  banquets  at  which  I  often  had  the 
boldness  to  be  the  sole  representative  of 
my  sex.  I  remember  one  of  those  festivi- 
ties where  the  president  was  wearing  on 
her  shoulder  a  long  ribbon  on  which 
twenty  pins  represented  the  ladder  of  her 
ancestors  up  to  the  coming  of  the  May- 
flown,  When  she  was  on  the  point  of  grant- 
ing me  my  liberty,  she  enveloped  me  with 
a  long  look  which  made  me  shudder.  She 
had  the  voracious  and  yet  calculating  eye 
of  a  cannibal  queen  sizing  up  in  terms  of 
rump  and  sirloin  the  sailor  misfortune  has 
cast  upon  her  shores. 

'Well,  Mr.  Ambassador/  she  said,  'I 
think  you  are  very  eligible.  We  will  invite 
you  again!'  Obi  la  la  .  .  . 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  un- 
just if  I  forgot  to  say  that  not  all  gather- 
ings are  on  this  model.  There  are  some 
which  are  full  of  life,  of  gaiety  and  of  hu- 
mor, like  those  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  where 
the  Washington  journalists  gently  but 
wittily  josh  the  authorities,  who  consider 
it  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  attend  and 
to  take  part  in  the  antics.  .  .  . 

But  I  should  not  like  the  innocent  little 
jests  which  have  gone  before  to  obscure 
my  true  feelings.  The  complete  absence  of 
spitefulness,  the  simplicity,  the  funda- 
mental honesty,  the  good  will  which  arc 
the  characteristics  of  America,  and  above 
all  that  sincere  sympathy  one  feels,  at 
least  that  one  used  to  feel,  over  there  for 
everything  French,  are  priceless  qualities, 
and  I  have  retained  a  profoundly  grateful 
memory  of  them. 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


Ace  Morality 

Sagittarius    Rising.   By    Cecil    Lewis. 
London:  Peter  Davies.  fpj6. 

(George  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  London) 

T^HIS  is  a  book  which  everybody  should 
read.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  an  ace, 
and  of  no  common  ace,  either.  We  are  all 
much  concerned  just  now  with  the  danger 
of  being  bombed,  gassed,  and  burnt  alive, 
women,  children  and  all,  with  our  water 
and  electricity  cut  off  when  we  have  be- 
come helplessly  dependent  on  them.  Well, 
the  hand  that  can  release  these  judgments 
on  us  is  the  hand  of  the  ace.  And  the  ace 
may  be  a  lad  of  seventeen.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
clear  that  such  an  age  limit  is  necessary. 
The  late  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  learnt  to  fly 
when  he  was  over  eighty,  having  been 
recommended  to  take  mountain  air  for 
sleeplessness.  I  believe  I  could  h^ve  taken 
a  plane  into  the  air  and  released  a  bomb 
when  I  was  fifteen. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  moral 
training  of  our  lads  might  be  expected  to 
rouse  some  concern  or  at  least  some  cu- 
riosity. Apparently  it  is  not  even  thought 
worth  mentioning.  When  Prime  Ministers 
and  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  in  their 
great  rearmament  speeches  proposed  the 
enlistment  and  training  of  several  thou- 
sand youths  to  rain  destruction  on  the 
capital  cities  of  the  world,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  give  any  particulars  as 
to  the  course  of  Diabolonian  education 
which  is  to  fit  them  for  a  delight  and  pride 
in  this  new  and  very  startling  department 
of  human  activity.  How  are  we  to  test  and 
select  for  the  requisite  high  spirits,  sense 
of  mischievous  humor,  and  moral  irre- 
sponsibility which  must  go  to  make  a  boy 
ready  to  convert  a  City  of  God  (more  or 
less)  into  a  City  of  Destruction? 

Mr.  Lewis  solved  that  problem  for  him- 


self without  any  misgivings.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  found  himself  so  'air  minded* 
that  he  transferred  himself  from  his  fa- 
mous public  school  to  the  Flying  Corps  in 
the  spring  of  191 5  without  consulting 
anyone.  Now,  if  the  public  school  had 
been  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby  or 
the  like,  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  been  a 
ready-made  Diabolonian.  But  it  was  not; 
it  was  Oundle — Oundle  under  Sanderson 
the  Great,  who  cordially  agreed  with  me 
as  he  showed  me  round  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  that  Eton  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  and 
their  foundations  sown  with  salt.  Thus 
Mr.  Lewis  had  a  quite  special  Sanderson- 
ian-Wellsian  pacifist  schooling.  His  father 
was  and  is  a  distinguished  sky  pilot,  not  a 
bomber,  but  one  who  has  never  left  the 
ground,  nor  rained  anything  but  sermons 
on  his  fellow-creatures.  The  boy  was  not 
the  usual  young  public  school  Caliban 
whom  nothing  can  tame  or  humanize:  he 
had  all  the  noble  tastes  and  qualities,  love 
of  nature,  love  of  beauty,  love  of  poetry, 
soaring  imagination,  and  physical  gifts 
that  eventually  carried  him  to  a  height  of 
6  feet  4  inches,  with  a  brilliant  endowment 
of  good  looks.  In  short,  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps  the  very  best,  of  all  the  recruits  of 
191 5.  He  could  have  won  his  Military 
Cross  and  his  promotions  on  his  appear- 
ance alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  won  them  by 
committing  all  the  atrocities  of  air  war- 
fare with  an  enjoyment  that  lasted 
until  his  demobilization  with  unbroken 
nerve  and  unscathed  limbs  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  had  a  charmed  life  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  And  through- 
out it  all  he  never  disliked  a  German  ex- 
cept for  twenty  minutes  on  a  black  night 
when  the  Gothas  were  bombarding  Lon- 
don, and  somebody  he  loved  was  on  the 
ground  beneath.  That  brought  on  a  fit  of 
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berserker  fury  in  which  he  deserted  his 
defensive  post  and  plunged  venge fully  into 
the  thick  of  our  own  anti-aircraft  barrage 
in  search  of  a  Gotha  to  bring  down.  But 
the  Gothas  eluded  him  in  the  darkness; 
and  the  fit  passed  very  quickly. 

AND  now  comes  the  test  question.  How 
did  the  exceptional  humanity  of  this 
prince  of  pilots  react  to  the  demand  for 
atrocities  made  upon  him  by  his  duties? 
As  it  happened  he  was  never  a  bomber. 
He  won  his  cross  on  observation  patrol, 
which  needs  daring,  intelligence,  reckless 
exposure  to  Archies,  but  has  not  slaughter 
for  its  direct  object.  In  the  second  phase  of 
his  service,  which  was  offensive  patrol,  he 
was  a  duelist,  guiltless  of  the  blood  of 
women,  children,  and  civilians.  It  was,  as 
he  puts  it,  Hector  and  Achilles,  a  battle  of 
champions,  fought  in  flying  chariots  with 
machine  guns  instead  of  Homeric  spears. 
So  far,  nothing  unpardonably  Diabolon- 
ian. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  one  incident 
which  spoils  the  chivalrous  picture.  It 
reminds  me  of  something  that  happened 
to  myself  one  evening  many  years  before 
the  war.  One  cheerless  evening,  walking 
through  Battersea  Park,  I  came  upon  a 
vast  ruin  that  had  old  associations  for  me. 
It  was  one  of  those  enormous  glass  struc- 
tures that  came  into  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  last  century  with  Paxton's  Crystal 
Palace,  originally  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibi- 
tion. 

These  monsters  were  as  movable  as 
bird  cages.  One  of  them  appeared  during 
my  boyhood  in  Dublin  as  an  exhibition 
building  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Catholic  University.  It  was  taken  away  to 
England,  where  it  was  re-named  The 
Albert  Palace;  and,  after  what  wanderings 
I  know  not,  got  finally  stranded  and 
abandoned  in  Battersea  Park,  where  it 
confronted  me  in  the  dusk  like  a  ghost 
from  my  nonage. 

There  was  something  spectral  and  tragic 
about  it;  for  all  Battersea's  boys  had 
thrown  all  Battersea's  stones  (there  were 


stones  in  the  streets  in  those  macadamized 
days)  at  its  million  panes,  leaving  nothing 
unshattered  save  its  monstrous  and 
miserable  skeleton.  You  can  imagine 
with  what  bitter  reflections  on  the 
wanton  destructiveness  of  my  species  I 
passed  on. 

Suddenly  an  unbroken  pane  of  glass 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  irresistible.  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  shying  stones  at  that 
pane  to  this  day  if  the  appearance  of  a 
park-keeper  and  the  dignity  of  my  profes- 
sional position  had  not  forced  me  to  pass 
along  harmlessly  with  every  fiber  or  my 
being  crying  out  against  leaving  that  pane 
unshattered. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Lewis.  He  was  in  the 
sky  on  a  bloodless  observation  patrol  con- 
templating a  desolated  terrain  over  which 
the  tides  of  war  had  swept  in  and  out.  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  it  myself  in  1917,  when, 
sightseeing  round  the  Front,  I  found 
places  where  villages  had  been  with  noth- 
ing left  of  them  but  a  prostrate  signpost 
with  a  name  on  it,  or  a  wheelwright's 
emplacement  showing  through  the  snow. 
Mr.  Lewis's  reflections  were  no  less  som- 
ber, his  generalizations  no  less  tragic,  than 
mine  in  Battersea  Park.  The  pilot  in  him 
sublimated  into  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
as  so  often  happened  to  him  in  the 
empyrean. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  a  solitary  house 
that  had  not  been  demolished.  His  ob- 
server saw  it,  too.  And  the  same  strange 
call  of  nature  gripped  them  both.  They  had 
no  bombs:  bombing  was  not  their  busi- 
ness, nor  was  their  machine  equipped  for 
carrying  or  launching  any  such  projectile. 
No  matter:  they  returned  to  their  station, 
wangled  a  bomb,  shipped  it  at  great  risk  of 
being  blown  to  pieces  by  it,  and  returned 
to  hover  over  the  dwelling  that  war  at 
its  worst  had  spared.  Lewis  brought  all 
his  mental  powers  into  play  to  insure  a 
direct  hit.  He  calculated  his  height,  his 
distance,  his  speed  and  that  of  the  wind 
with  a  conscientiousness  which  made  suc- 
cess mathematically  certain;  and  at  his 
word  the  observer  managed  to  heave  the 
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bomb  overboard,  again  at  considerable 
risk  of  its  resenting  such  improper  man- 
handling by  a  premature  explosion. 

THE  story  lacks  its  tragic  consumma- 
tion. The  house  stands  to  this  day  pre- 
sumably; and  the  pit  dug  in  the  earth  by 
the  bomb  a  mile  or  two  away  has  long 
since  been  filled  up.  But  the  page  from  the 
real  psychology  of  war  remains.  Mr.  Lewis, 
like  all  sane  men,  loathes  war.  Nobody 
could  sing  more  fervently  than  he:  'How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring 
the  gospel  of  peace!'  But  he  had  a  shot  at 
that  house  all  the  same.  Had  the  war 
lasted  another  month  he  would  have 
bombed  Berlin.  So  should  I,  I  suppose, 
had  I  been  in  his  place.  Mr.  Lewis  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  it,  and  says  it  very 
well;  for  he  is  a  thinker,  a  master  of  words, 
and  a  bit  of  a  poet.  But  there  are  the  facts 
at  first  hand.  The  funniest  passage  in  the 
book  deals  with  the  disappearance  from 
the  dinner  table  of  two  of  his  messmates 
who  were  smashed  by  one  of  our  own 
shells.  The  passage  is:  'The  battery  rang 
up  to  apologize.'  Why  must  we  laugh? 
Because,  I  suppose,  if  we  took  war  seri- 
ously we  should  all  go  mad. 

Some  people  like  war.  There  is  to  all  of 
us  a  side  that  likes  it.  We  should  provide 
for  the  gratification  of  that  liking  as  a 
sport,  even  if  we  have  to  suppress  its 
political  exploitation.  It  could  be  done 
every  year  on  Salisbury  Plain.  And  as 
there  is  no  fun  in  poison  gas,  and  mech- 
anized warfare  has  reduced  courage  to 
absurdity,  we  might  reconsider  Fielding's 
remark  that  battles  might  be  fought  just 
as  well  with  fists  as  with  musketry. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  clearly  not  deficient  in 
natural  tenderness.  He  was  apparently 
always  in  love  with  some  lady;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  ladies  were 
always  in  love  with  him.  Touching  these 
matters  with  an  admirable  delicacy,  he 
never  tells  us  that  it  was  not  always  the 
same  lady;  but  as  his  heart  was  broken 
again  and  again  by  tragic  partings  seen 
dimly  through  his  vein  of  poetry,  one  may 


suspect  him  of  inconstancy,  but  not  accuse 
him  of  indiscretion  or  insensibility. 

[Sagittarius  Rising  is  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication in  America  on  October  15  by  Har- 
courty  Brace  and  Company ,  at  $2.50.] 

Refashioning  Democracy 

Anarchie  ou  Hi£rarchie.  By  Salvador  de 
Madariaga.  Paris:  Gallimard.  1936. 
(Francis  Bourgin  in  the  Europe  Nouoelle,  Paris) 

I^HE  BOOK  which  Mr.  de  Madariaga 
has  just  published,  Anarchy  or  Hier- 
archy, is,  the  author  tells  us,  the  fruit  of 
reflections  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ever  since  November,  1933,  when 
the  Sorbonne  Institute  for  Research  on 
the  French  Revolution  asked  him  to  talk 
on  that  subject  at  the  opening  lecture  of 
his  course. 

Mr.  de  Madariaga,  who  has  long  been  a 
representative  of  the  Spanish  Republic  in 
Paris  and  at  Geneva,  is,  like  Briand  and 
Benes,  one  of  those  democratically- 
minded  Europeans  who  dream  of  refash- 
ioning present-day  Europe.  Having  watched 
the  rise  and  development  of  'all  the  forces 
which  were  converging  against  liberal 
democracy,'  having  seen  freedom  waning, 
he  is  now  considering  the  possibility,  after 
shelving  the  obsolete  parts  of  yesterday's 
liberal  democracy,  of  salvaging  and  re- 
organizing the  democracy  of  tomorrow. 

In  criticizing  liberal  democracy,  Mr.  de 
Madariaga  feels  it  necessary  to  review, 
with  every  scruple  advanced  by  intellec- 
tual honesty,  the  axioms  and  postulates 
upon  which  it  is  based.  In  all  these  postu- 
lates, he  states,  there  has  always  existed 
a  broad  gulf  between  theory  and  practice, 
the  latter  warped  by  the  passion  and  self- 
interest  with  which  the  'average  citizen/ 
public  opinion,  has  invested  it.  Liberty? 
Once  defined  by  Rousseau  and  Montes- 
quieu, it  is  now  for  most  people  (who  no 
longer  feel  any  need  for  it)  nothing  but 
'an  unbearable  burden  under  which  they 
stagger.'  Equality?  That  concept,  'sim- 
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plified  and  exaggerated/  has  transformed 
the  legitimate  struggle  against  social 
privileges  into  an  antagonism  toward 
natural  privileges  and  inequalities;  whence 
the  universal  leveling  down  of  standards 
under  which  we  labor;  whence,  too,  the 
tendency  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people — since  democracy  is  based  upon 
popular  sovereignty — the  'complex  ques- 
tions which  are  far  beyond  its  capacity/ 

There  is  an  equal  confusion  of  ideas  in 
other  fields:  for  instance,  the  capitalist  is 
no  longer,  as  he  was  at  first  conceived  as 
being,  'an  active  producer  of  wealth/  but, 
as  often  as  not,  merely  a  passive  holder  of 
money  which,  in  its  turn,  represents  noth- 
ing more  than  'credit  counters;'  in  the 
realm  of  labor,  'everything  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  worker*  seems  to  him  'ill- 
gotten  wealth,  bourgeois  spoils,  theft.' 
This  gives  rise  to  class  resentment,  some  of 
it  unjust,  against  'all  those  whose  manner 
of  living  is  not  strictly  proletarian/  while 
the  truth  is  that  the  'members  of  the 
middle  class  are  just  as  much  victims  of 
the  evils  of  the  capitalistic  system  as  those 
of  the  working  class/ 

These  attitudes  explain  existing  prac- 
tices, which  inevitably  lead  to  the  decay  of 
a  liberal  democratic  society.  Among  the 
61ite  'you  will  rarely  find  the  intellectuals 
capable  of  keeping  an  unbiased  attitude' 
on  the  subject  of  Capitalism  and  Socialism. 
The  growing  complexity  of  the  problems 
has  caused  professionalism  to  invade  the 
ground  of  politics  and  to  eliminate  'the 
citizen  himself  as  an  active  element.'  And 
so  the  sovereignty  which  is  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  people  is  transferred  to  ob- 
scure and  politically  irresponsible  special- 
ists. 

Thus  we  see  politics  invaded  by  the 
world  of  industry  and  finance — an  inva- 
sion which  is  still  more  in  evidence  in  lib- 
eral democracies.  The  workers'  forces  hav- 
ing been  goaded  into  resistance  by  the 
capitalist  forces,  the  two  armies  are  in  a 
'constant  state  of  civil  war/  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Un- 
employment,   born   of   badly   organized 


production,  has  resulted  in  the  creating  of 
subsidies  the  effects  of  which  are  as  de- 
plorable for  the  individual  as  for  society. 
As  for  the  Bank, — and  it  is  futile  to  dwell 
upon  the  indirect  and  illicit  influences 
which  it  exerts, — that  irresponsible  force 
is  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  life  of  the 
nations.  Furthermore  its  powers  are  being 
constantly  increased  by  the  amazing 
growth  of  national  solidarity — not,  how- 
ever, in  the  domain  of  ideas  but  in  that  of 
'material  interests.'  Economics  interna- 
tionalized serve  only  to  aggravate  na- 
tional crises.  Finally  certain  press  and 
publicity  organizations  which  have  been 
taken  over  by  private  interests  'are 
exercising  powers  which  are,  in  fact,  su- 
perior to  those  of  governments  and 
parliaments/ 

All  this  leads  to  the  'degeneration*  of 
the  institutions  of  democracy.  Yet  we 
must  not  conclude  from  this  that  we 
should  renounce  these  weapons  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  upon  which  the  principle  of 
democracy  has  been  built.  But  this  is  the 
time  to  attempt  to  reshape  them;  and 
that  is  the  task  undertaken  in  the  second 
part  of  the  substantial  study  which  is 
Anarchy  or  Hierarchy. 

UPON  what  principles,  then,  should  we 
found  and  organize  democracy?  Mr.  de 
Madariaga  takes,  first  of  all,  a  firm  stand 
against  the  attempts  of  many  dictator- 
ships to  justify  themselves  by  asserting 
that  they  are  'putting  the  nation  above 
the  individual.'  For  him  the  State  has  no 
right  to  set  itself  up  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
individual  is  indissolubly  bound  to  so* 
ciety;  but  while  the  State  is  authorized  to 
limit  individual  liberties  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  society,  it  still  cannot  be 
considered  as  anything  but  a  'function  of 
the  citizens  who  compose  it  and  who  have 
the  final  claim  to  consideration/  Man  is  an 
end  unto  himself  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  nothing  else  that  may  even 
hope  to  take  his  place. 

A  number  of  consequences  follow  from 
this  fact:  the  necessity  of  finding  a  mean 
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n  freedom  and  authority  in  order 
d  the  two  extremes  of  anarchy  and 
;  the  necessity  of  making  it  pos- 
>r  the  State  to  intervene  when  its 
s'  passions  constitute  a  menace  to 
srties  of  others.  Mr.  de  Madariaga 
a  detailed  analysis  to  show  that  the 
that  mean  is  to  freedom  and  the 
it  is  from  authority,  the  greater  is 
lefit  derived  by  the  State  itself.  For 
t  freedom  of  thought  the  State  is 
to  degenerate — a  natural  result  of 
ted  power. 

fact  remains  that  if  the  State  can 
r  only  if  individual  freedom  is  pre- 
,  still  it  has  the  right  to  fix  the 
of  this  freedom.  And  the  author 
3t  recoil  before  the  suggestion  that 
ship  be  granted  only  to  those  who 
hemselves  worthy  as  well  as  desir- 
it — a  suggestion  which  is  sure  to  be 
discussed.  Thus  is  established  an 
racy  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word, 
it  not  the  same  as  that  which  gov- 
Liberal  England  or  that  which  now 
the  destinies  of  Soviet  Russia? 
1  all  due  deference  to  economic 
n,  the  author  feels  that  the  State 
likewise  to  defend  itself  against  the 
chment  of  private  interests,  which, 
gh  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the 
are  not  justified  in  their  exagger- 
rm.  Though  Mr.  de  Madariaga  puts 
iwhat  differently,  the  problem  is  to 
he  State  the  necessary  authority 
it  injuring  individual  freedom.  He 
es  a  system  which  seems  to  him  to 
/e  the  advantages  of  the  totalitarian 
vhile  eliminating  the  danger  to  free- 
herent  in  that  form  of  government: 
le  Republic,  the  essentially  unani- 
lemocracy,  that  is  to  say,  a  democ- 
vhich  embraces  both  the  working 
e  middle  classes.  The  explanation  of 
ethods  involved  takes  up  the  last 
d{  the  book. 

t  of  all,  a  clear-cut  separation  must 
cted  between  the  economic  and  the 
al  functions  of  the  State.  The  for- 
ould  devolve  upon  a  National  Di- 


recting Council.  The  industries  or  services 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  economic 
State  would  be  united  in  a  corporative 
body,  in  which  the  respective  participa- 
tion of  the  workers,  technicians  and  di- 
rectors would  have  to  be  determined.  Mr. 
de  Madariaga  makes  a  study  of  the  sepa- 
rate functions  of  national  and  private 
interests,  and  envisages  a  corporative 
Chamber  whose  activity  would  be  strictly 
limited. 

Above  the  economic  State  there  would 
be  the  political  State,  in  which  citizenship 
would  be  restricted,  though  in  no  way 
violating  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. Precautions  would  be  taken  to 
insure  Government  stability,  so  that  the 
political  Chamber  which  would  elect  it 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  about  its  over- 
throw without  referring  back  to  the  elec- 
torate. The  Government  would  be  made 
up  of  the  Ministerial  council,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  elected  in  a  way 
designed  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
independence  from  political  interference, 
and,  lastly,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
who,  however,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  any  monarchical  privileges. 

There  remain  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional adjustment  and  the  federation  of 
national  economies.  Mr.  de  Madariaga  en- 
visages their  progressive  solution  by  the 
creation  of  international  bodies  in  such 
fields  as,  for  example,  aviation,  fuel,  mari- 
time transportation,  grain  distribution, 
etc.  These  would,  however,  be  modified 
by  supplementary  organizations  created 
upon  a  national  basis. 

These  examples,  chosen  at  random  from 
among  many  others,  which  are  worked 
out  in  detail,  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show 
what  a  wealth  of  suggestions  and  ideas  is 
stored  in  Mr.  de  Madariaga's  book.  Al- 
though written  in  a  language  that  is  at 
times  arduous,  Anarchy  or  Hierarchy  is  a 
model  of  close-knit  thinking  and  of  intel- 
lectual honesty.  It  is  a  precious  contribu- 
tion to  the  vast  workshop  of  organizations 
working  for  peace  among  nations  and  their 
citizens. 
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The  Population  Program 


By   A.  M.  Carr- 
Clarendon    Press. 


World  Population 
Saunders.  Oxford: 
1936. 

(Harold  J.  Laski  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Manchester) 

T*HIS  book  has  all  the  merits  we  expect 
from  its  author.  It  is  a  careful  and 
sober  survey,  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  latest  available  evidence,  of 
the  great  problem  with  which  it  deals. 
If  it  contains  little  new  information  and 
no  original  theory,  that  has  not  been  the 
kind  of  book  Professor  Carr-Saunders  set 
himself  to  write.  He  has  been  concerned 
to  state  what  the  issue  is;  and  the  admir- 
able clarity  of  his  analysis  should  certainly 
lead  to  that  fuller  information  which  is  so 
urgently  required. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  problem? 
Dr.  Kuczynski,  the  highest  living  author- 
ity on  the  question,  estimates  that  in  1770 
the  population  of  Europe  was  about 
152,000,000;  today  it  is  somewhere  round 
500,000,000.  The  comparable  figures  for 
the  remaining  continents  show  a  growth 
both  as  impressive  and  as  significant. 
But  what  has  happened  in  recent  times  is 
the  conquest  of  the  white  world  by  volun- 
tary family  limitation,  with  the  result  that 
most  white  countries  now  confront  the 
issue  of  a  declining  population.  Measures 
are  even  being  taken  in  this  country  to 
counteract  the  decrease;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  next  generation  will  see  a 
conscious  population  policy  take  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  considerations 
which  move  governments  to  action. 

Professor  Carr-Saunders  summarizes 
all  the  materials  which  enable  us  to  guess 
at  the  influences  at  work — emigration, 
colonies,  the  forces  which  determine  the 
death-rate,  and  so  on.  WThat  emerges  as 
the  central  principle  running  through  the 
whole?  The  reader  of  his  book  will,  I 
think,  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  it  is  a 
psychological  consideration  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  rooted  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment to  which  it  is  relevant. 


From  this  angle  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  is  the  discussion  of 
the  Jewish  birth-rates  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
fessor Carr-Saunders  points  out  that, 
New  York  apart,  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora 
have  a  lower  birth-rate  than  the  people 
among  whom  they  live;  and  he  presents 
strong  evidence  for  the  view  that  this  is 
almost  wholly  due  to  birth-control.  But 
where  the  Jew  emigrates  to  Palestine,  his 
birth-rate  appears  to  be  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  country  from  which  he  came.  Why? 
Because,  Professor  Carr-Saunders  thinks, 
'in  Palestine  they  are  cooperating  in  an 
endeavor  which  gives  them  hope  and  con- 
fidence; moreover,  their  hope  is  to  repeople 
their  former  home/  And  he  concludes  that 
'if  the  reproduction  rate  is  to  become  a 
replacement  rate/  it  is  probable  that 
'people  must  be  brought  deliberately  to 
found  families  as  a  contribution  to  a  soci- 
ety in  whose  future  they  have  confidence, 
and  in  whose  ideals  they  find  inspiration/ 

It  is  difficult,  in  short,  not  to  conclude 
that  the  way  out  of  the  population  tangle 
lies  through  economic  policies  which  offer 
security  to  men  and  women  of  such  a  kind 
that  provision  for  children  does  not  mean  a 
burden  on  their  own  material  well-being. 
Unless  this  security  is  present  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  government  policy  will 
effect  any  radical  general  change  in  the 
rate  of  reproduction.  Parents  will  not 
have  children  if  their  birth  and  upbringing 
are  an  economic  handicap;  and  Govern- 
ments in  search  of  a  population  policy 
must  in  the  long  run  adjust  their  ideas  to 
that  postulate  as  the  starting-point.  It  is 
a  view  amply  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  America  in  the  nineteenth  century;  hope 
and  confidence  peopled  a  continent  be- 
cause parents  could  confront  the  future,  as 
they  thought,  without  misgiving.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
have  a  similar  tale  to  unfold  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  if  war  does  not  intervene. 
The  changed  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  birth-control  and  abortion  is 
highly  significant  in  this  regard.  The 
security  of  a  national  life,  in  a  word,  de- 
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pcnds  upon  whether  the  State-system  sat- 
isfies the  aspirations  of  its  citizens  in  terms 
tA  their  legitimate  material  expectations. 
The  reader  of  Professor  Carr-Saundcrs's 
pages  will  find  ample  and  illuminating 
material  upon  this  and  its  cognate  themes. 
The  one  thing  missing  in  the  book  whose 
absence  I  regret  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
result  upon  population  of  the  decline  in 
religious  authority.  The  adjustments  the 
Churches  have  been  driven  to  make  in  the 
last  generation  are  a  theme  upon  which  we 
cannot,  for  the  understanding  of  social 
problems,  have  too  much  light. 

[World  Population,  by  A.  M.  Carr- 
$amndrrs%  will  be  published  in  America  by 
tbe  Oxford  Vnhtrsity  Press,  Sew  York.] 

Fiction  or  Fact? 

[Ha  KAMFf  vu  die  VVbltmacmt  Baim- 
woLti.    By    Anton    Zisrbka.    Ijtipjg: 
Wiibehm  GoUmmtn  Ferlag.  iqjj. 
fjmd  LtNfof  ia  tfcc  «\Wj  fdp-Bm.h,  P*nV 

TIMK  and  again  my  literary  friends  are 
startled  when  I  assure  them  that  I  do 
sjof  read  their  novels.  Again  and  again 
they  write  new  novels:  I  do  it  myself  once 
even  eight  or  ten  years.  My  friends,  to 
whom  these  words  are  directed,  cannot 
aaderstand  that  it  is  contemporary  docu- 
strata  whtch  stir  the  imagination  of  the 
present  cf*<h,  ami  that  it  is  only  such 
dncuanents  which  can  set  true  imagination 
going.  Why  were  the  deeply  moving  blun- 
ders of  the  west,  the  grandiose  deeds  of 
the  east,  fictiontxed  instead  of  being  re- 
ported? Hat  any  imaginative  novel  been 
published  in  the  last  twenty  years  which 
did  not,  in  the  sunlight  of  events,  shine 
dm  as  the  pale  moon  by  day?  One  could 
esdttde  two  or  three  War  books,  but 
these  were  directed  toward  the  past,  and 
ta  their  beaut v  were  really  documents. 

ijut  night  I  read  a  book  containing 
what  at  once  stirs  ami  educates  the  people 
of  o«r  time:  The  ttnnle  for  the  World 
Corner  of  Coeson%  written  by  an  amateur,  of 
course,  like  all  good  books  dealing  with 


science.  Not  being  a  professor,  and  not 
being  an  expert,  the  author  recognizes 
with  unprejudiced  eye  the  symbol  in  what 
stirs  him.  There  may  be  a  few  mistakes; 
if  one  knows  an  individual  corner  of  the 
subject  too  well  and  goes  at  it  with  a 
searchlight,  one  will  find  them.  What  does 
it  matter! 

How  many  novels  are  contained  in  such 
a  book!  How  much  inspiration  for  young 
people,  how  much  instruction  for  the 
philosopher  in  us,  proof  for  the  enemy  of 
war,  humor  for  the  sarcastic  critic,  how 
many  novel  chapters  recited  with  fire  or 
with  a  smile,  accusing,  critical,  and  as  a 
result  constructive!  How  much  the  im- 
agination gains  from  the  reading  of  docu- 
ments so  clearly  conceived  ami  presented! 
Only  poetic  spirits  feel  the  parable  in 
dailv  happenings. 

If  I  seek  more,  if  I  want  what  my 
friends  seek  in  novels,  then  I  turn  to  the 
string  quartet,  which  surpasses  the  efforts 
of  all  our  novelists. 

Rebellion*  in*  Chile 
Das   Gaosst   Ahktei-ir.    By   Tbeodor 
Plivier.    Amsterdam:    Allert  dt    l^np. 

(Werner  Turk  in  ibe  Xeme  M7«J*»J»«#,  Prafuf  > 

HTHKODOR  PIJVIKR  had  an  adven- 
turous youth.  He  tramped  through  the 
countries  of  South  America,  ami  from  the 
colorful  stock  of  experiences  he  brought 
back  home  he  wrought  the  exotic  short 
stories  with  which  he  made  his  literary 
debut. 

Since  then  a  decade  has  gone  by.  During 
that  time  Plivier  wrote  The  Kaiser's 
Coolies,  a  War  hook  filled  with  dyna- 
mite, and  the  revolutionary  chronicle  The 
Kaiser  Goes,  the  (Generals  Remain.  He 
then  thought  of  his  period  of  vagabond- 
age and  wrote  fbe  (treat  Adventure*  a 
work  full  of  exotic  imagination,  stirring 
in  its  dramatic  scenes.  In  it  the  people 
of  Chile  are  not  the  only  characters: 
the  natural  dangers  of  the  long  narrow 
country  play  their  part— the  glaring  sun 
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beating  down  on  the  nitrate  pampas;  the 
earthquakes,  time  and  again  demolishing 
the  small  cities  along  the  coast  of  the 
Cordilleras;  the  raging,  sand-laden  hurri- 
canes; and  the  sudden  downpours  when 
the  water,  gathering  in  dried-out  hollows, 
cascades  down  the  mountain  walls  and 
inundates  the  harbor  towns.  In  this  poor 
plagued  land  live  a  down-trodden  people, 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  money  powers 
in  the  faraway  land  of  the  Yankees,  held 
down  and  lied  to  by  their  own  masters, 
both  civil  and  military,  and  exposed,  de- 
fenseless, to  the  natural  dangers  of  Chile. 
Plivier  spent  four  years  in  South  Amer- 
ica. A  biographical  study  by  the  Soviet 
poet  Sergei  Tretyakoff  reports  that  Plivier 
set  out  on  a  fishing  trip  from  the  little 
town  of  Hunin,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
called  Kacimba.  From  their  fishing  boat 
they  hurled  harpoons  into  the  swordfish, 
who  go  raging  mad  when  attacked,  and 
ram  the  boats  with  their  sharp  swords. 
Plivier  (who  fascinatingly  describes  such  a 
bold  expedition  in  his  Great  Adventure) 
caught  forty  full-grown  swordfish.  'He  was 
a  skilled  fisherman/  Tretyakoff  says. 
'But  soon  he  was  seized  with  longing;  he 
left  Kacimba  and  went  to  Pisagua.  There, 
the  very  first  night,  he  was  taken  to  the 
calabusoy  the  police  station,  along  with  the 
sailors  caught  in  the  streets  after  curfew. 
This  arrangement  was  a  source  of  income 
for  the  local  police,  for  the  next  morning 
the  captains  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  to 
bail  out  their  men.  No  one  bailed  out 
Plivier,  the  tramp.  But  Don  Arturo,  the 

E  refect,  took  a  liking  to  him  and  offered 
im  a  position  as  interpreter.  .  .  .  From 
Kacimba  and  Don  Arturo  came  Plivier's 
greatest  anarchist  short  story,  El  Nino' 

BOTH  these  characters  play  leading  roles 
in  this  great  novel.  The  prefect  of  police, 
Don  Arturo  (whose  life,  in  the  early  short 
story,  ended  in  suicide),  has  grown  into  a 
Fascist  who  is  shot  by  the  rebels.  This 
Don  Arturo,  in  his  human-animal  way,  is 
at  the  same  time  bull  and  bull-fighter; 
he  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  interesting 


characters  Plivier  has  ever  created.  Ka- 
cimba, too  (called  Atchasso  in  this  work), 
has  changed.  Unforgettable  social  experi- 
ences, above  all  the  news  of  Russia's 
October  Revolution  and  the  study  of  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  have  trans- 
formed the  anarchist  rebel  into  a  deter- 
mined revolutionary.  He  organizes  the 
emaciated  rotos  of  the  nitrate  pampas, 
hops  along  the  coast  from  boat  to  boat, 
mobilizes  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the 
fishermen — for  a  social  earthquake  is 
about  to  occur. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out.  In  a  number 
of  Chilean  cities  (the  year  is  193 1)  Soviets 
are  proclaimed;  but  the  isolated  revolu- 
tionary fires  are  stamped  out  by  the  Dic- 
tator, Davila.  The  flames  of  the  still 
youthful  workers'  organizations  have  not 
yet  been  united,  but  they  will  go  on 
smoldering  in  the  country.  The  oppressed 
have  become  aware  of  the  potentialities  of 
united  action.  They  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe.  Klaus,  the  Ger- 
man working-class  boy,  the  pupil  of 
Atchasso,  a  little  vagabond  who  stowed 
away  to  South  America  on  a  windjammer, 
has  learned  from  the  unexpected  great 
adventure,  too.  He  returns  to  Germany. 
The  experiences  acquired  abroad  will 
enable  him  to  fight  the  Fascist  tyrants  of 
his  Fatherland. 

The  internal  and  external  struggles  of 
Atchasso  and  of  his  young  German  protegi 
are  in  part  autobiographical.  They  mirror 
the  development  of  Plivier  himself,  who 
has  lived  much  and  suffered  much  and 
who  has  worked  hard  at  his  own  political 
development.  For  almost  everything  in 
his  new  novel  he  has  rendered  full  pay- 
ment: by  endangering  his  life,  by  physical 
want,  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.  Plivier 
has  written  an  adventure  novel  in  which 
the  romance  of  the  sea  and  the  exotic 
quality  of  the  tropics  are  happily  married 
to  realistic  presentations  of  social  and 
political  struggles.  Thus  one  might  place 
Plivier's  novel  with  a  clear  conscience  in 
the  hands  of  the  young.  But  it  is  not  only 
young  people  who  will  read  the  book  with 
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suspense  and  become  maturer  through  it; 
for  The  Great  Adventure  is  a  school  of 
anti-Fascism,  of  Socialism — but  a  school 
without  benches,  teachers'  desks  or  for- 
mulas, a  school  as  colorful  and  full  of 
Eassionately  dark  and  heroically  bright 
fe  as  were  the  years  the  German  working- 
class  boy  spent  on  the  sea  and  in  Chile. 

[The  Kaiser's  Coolies  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopfs  The  Kaiser 
Goes,  the  Generals  Remain  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  both  of  New  York.] 

A  Lonely  Sail 

A  Lonely  Sail  Gleams  White  at  Sea. 
By  Valentin  Katayev.  Moscow:  Krasnaya 
ffoo.  IQ36. 

(£.  Troshchcnko  in  the  Izvestia,  Moscow) 

TN  THE  opening  pages  of  Katayev's 
latest  novel  (A  Lonely  Sail  Gleams 
White  at  Sea)  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a 
small  family,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
two  boys.  They  are  leaving  the  seashore, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer— the  summer  of  190c.  The  very  first 
passages,  Petya's  farewell  to  the  garden 
and  the  sea,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
around  him,  the  mood  of  half-anxious, 
half-joyous  anticipation,  give  the  reader 
an  insight  into  the  character  and  tone  of 
the  novel. 

The  revolution  of  1905  stamps  Petya's 
childhood  with  many  strangely  romantic 
images;  they  are  not  always  understand- 
able, but  they  are  always  vivid  and  excit- 
ing. For  instance:  'The  mysterious  vision 
of  the  mutinied  battleship  once  glimpsed 
far  out  at  sea.'  Soon  this  vision'  becomes 
for  the  boy  a  reality.  A  chance  encounter 
plunges  him  into  an  amazing  adventure, 
and  the  author  makes  this  the  center  of 
his  plot.  The  coach  in  which  our  peaceable 
passengers — Petya,  his  father  and  his 
little  brother — are  traveling  is  stopped  by 
a  mounted  policeman,  and  it  comes  out 
that  the  police  are  ranging  the  country- 
side looking  for  a  sailor  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Potemkin.  The  reader  is  ready  for 


what  follows,  and  so  is  not  surprised  when 
the  hunted  sailor  suddenly  takes  refuge  in 
Petya's  coach.  From  that  time  on  the 
sailor,  Rodion  Zhukov,  plays  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  Petya's  life.  He 
makes  further,  and  equally  sudden,  ap- 
pearances throughout  the  book,  and  his 
presence  is  constantly  felt.  But  here 
another  character  enters:  Petya's  friend, 
the  fisherman's  little  boy,  Gavrik. 

The  picture  of  Gavrik  is  very  success- 
fully drawn.  His  grandfather's  sole  helper, 
already  familiar  with  poverty  and  hard 
work,  a  fledgling  of  the  streets,  Gavrik  has 
a  strength  of  character  which  is  amazing 
in  a  ten-year-old  child.  He  cleverly  and 
cautiously  answers  the  questions  of  the 
spy  who  is  looking  for  traces  of  the  escaped 
sailor.  He  stands  his  ground  when  a 
policeman,  enraged  by  his  failure  to  ap- 

Erehend  Zhukov,  beats  him  up  and  arrests 
is  father.  He  is  a  courageous  boy,  with 
'  fisherman's  pride,'  a  true  little  fighter  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  only  a  little  boy.  In 
him  there  are  none  of  the  traits  of  prema- 
ture adulthood,  of  odious  precocity. 

Not  only  Gavrik  but  his  whole  family 
is  excellently  done:  the  old  grandfather, 
Gavrik's  brother  Terentii,  and  Terentii's 
little  daughter,  the  last  a  figure  well 
known  to  all  who  remember  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  countryside — a  pale  little 
girl  with  short  hair  and  'tiny  turquoise 
earrings  in  her  ears,'  who  takes  the  place 
of  a  mother  with  the  younger  children  and 
helps  in  the  house.  She  is  only  an  episodic 
figure,  a  minor  character,  and  yet  with 
what  care,  in  what  warm,  tender  tones,  is 
she  drawn! 

IF  GAVRIK  is  a  little  fighter,  Petya  is  a 
little  artist,  keenly  conscious  of  nature's 
beauties,  happily  aware  of  every  object, 
every  event,  about  him.  The  reader  will 
notice  the  special  character  of  Katayev's 
descriptive  passages,  which  are  very  de- 
tailed and  concrete,  the  vividness  of  his 
landscapes,  the  bright  and  fresh  coloring 
of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  It  is  Petya's 
character,  his  mental  processes,  that  de- 
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termine  Katayev's  style.  This  painting- 
like quality  was  always  characteristic  of 
his  work,  but  never  before  was  it  as  highly 
developed  as  it  is  in  this  novel.  We  have 
never  noticed  what  an  excellent  'land- 
scape painter*  Katayev  is,  and  yet  he 
perhaps  is  the  only  one  of  all  our  writers 
who  could  produce  these  lines,  so  memor- 
able, so  vivid,  so  full  of  sunshine. 

In  A  Lonely  Sail  Gleams  White  at  Sea 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  description  of  every- 
day life,  mostly  connected  with  Petya 
and  his  family.  This  description  is  lively, 
characteristic  and  humorous.  Petya's  life 
at  home,  his  relationship  with  his  father 
and  his  aunt,  the  Christmas  scandal, 
when  it  comes  out  that  his  little  brother 
has  'sampled*  all  the  cookies,  his  entrance 
into  high-school — all  this  is  told  gaily  and 
interestingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
novel  everything  is  successful.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  harmonious,  is  executed  with 
taste  and  with  a  feeling  for  moderation  in 
structure  and  style.  It  is  free  from  the 
artificial,  paradoxical  similes  and  the  too 
frequent  metaphors  for  which  Katayev 
was  once — and  justly — reproached.  Yet  it 
is  full  of  romanticism:  tor  his  title  the 
author  uses  the  line  from  Lermontov's 
poem  which  everyone  associates  with  his 
childhood  days.  In  the  final  scene,  when 
Gavrik  and  Petya  take  their  last  look  at 
their  beloved  wherry  as  it  goes  out  to  sea 
with  the  escaped  Zhukov  on  board,  the 
reader  recalls,  with  the  author,  those 
lovely  lines,  so  full  of  ineffable  charm. 

In  a  time  like  ours,  when  so  much  that 
is  written  is  bad,  this  modest  (though  by 
no  means  easy),  this  original  and  well- 
executed  work  is  indeed  something  to  re- 
joice over. 

A  Surrealist  Novel 
The   Amaranthers.  By  Jack  B.  Teats. 
London:  Heinemann.  !Qj6. 
(Herbert  Read  in  the  Spectator,  London) 

HPHIS  novel  was  published  some  months 
ago,  but  there  was  little  or  no  recogni- 
tion of  its  very  special  qualities.  I  can  well 


appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  reviewer  who, 
picking  his  way  through  the  weekly  ba- 
zaar of  fiction,  let  this  volume  slide 
through  his  nimble  fingers.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  what  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  also 
the  brother  of  a  very  distinguished  author 
calls  the  brother  taboo.  The  son  of  a  famous 
father  may  struggle  into  independent  rec- 
ognition, for  time  is  on  his  side.  But 
brothers  run  equal,  and  the  reviewer,  see- 
ing such  a  name  on  the  cover,  would  (con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  publisher) 
pass  it  by.  He  knows  (for  he  is  no  biologist) 
that  it  is  the  remotest  chance  in  the 
world  that  out  of  one  family  should 
emerge  two  literary  geniuses. 

Then,  as  the  blurb  puts  it  in  its  damn- 
ing way,  'Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats  .  .  •  is 
better  known  as  a  painter  than  as  a 
writer/  Painters,  the  reviewer  would  un- 
consciously argue,  have  sometimes  writ- 
ten interesting  memoirs,  but  never  good 
novels.  If  he  flecked  over  the  pages  he 
would  discover  that  the  book  was  a  solid 
whole — 273  pages  without  a  chapter- 
heading,  and  next  to  no  conversation. 
But  if  he  had  read  the  first  sentence,  I 
think  he  would  have  gone  on: — 

'A  young  woman  with  a  yellow  mop 
head,  short  hair,  with  glossy,  duck-neck 
green  and  violet  tinges,  was  looking  out  of 
a  top  window  on  an  island,  an  only-just 
island — for  there  never  was  a  time  when 
even  at  the  lowest  ebb,  there  wasn't  a 
trickle  of  salt  water  threading  its  way  be- 
tween the  land  where  the  lady  dwelt  and 
the  larger  land,  where  numerous  other 
stupid  people  with  bands  lived.' 

It  may  not  be  the  King's  English, but 
surely  there  is  a  compelling  freshness 
about  such  writing.  And  Mr.  Yeats  keeps 
it  up  the  whole  way  through.  There  is  not 
a  dull  or  tired  patch  in  the  book;  merely 
as  prose  it  has  a  brightness  and  originality 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  since  Ulysses 
was  published.  It  seems  that  the  Irish  are 
destined  to  redeem  our  language  from  an 
academic  death. 

That  the  book  does  not  fit  into  a  recog- 
nized category  of  fiction  is  another  likely 
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excuse  for  neglecting  it.  It  is  not  a  straight 
story — it  is  not  even  a  comic  strip.  It  is 
just  mad,  the  reviewer  might  feel.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  he  would  reveal  the  pov- 
erty of  our  literary  life.  We  have  no  lit- 
erary life.  We  have  a  vast  commercial 
organization — our  publishing  system;  we 
have  equally  commercial  libraries  and 
bookshops;  and  we  have  our  journals, 
which  feed  from  this  commercial  machine 
but  are  indifferent  to  the  emergence  of 
new  and  unattended  shoots  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. Our  real  need  is  for  more  con- 
sciousness and  mutuality  among  our  poets 
and  painters,  so  that  from  their  sym- 
pathetic activities,  their  movements,  a 
wider  public  consciousness  might  grow 
and  learn  to  place  the  individual  work  in  a 
coherent  frame  of  reference. 

Mr.  Yeats's  novel  reminds  me  as  much 
as  anything  of  the  work  of  a  French 
writer  like  Philippe  Soupault.  If  we  had  a 
developed  consciousness,  a  movement 
such  as  the  surrialiste  movement  in 
France,  we  should  immediately  'place' 
Tie  Amar anthers .  Mr.  Yeats  would  prob- 
ably not  thank  a  reviewer  for  calling  him 
a  surrealist;  but  that  is  in  effect  what  he 
is.  Let  me  justify  such  an  unexpected 
statement  by  a  further  quotation  (taken 
at  hazard) : — 

'  Pensamiento's    mother    awaited    her 


son's  return  without  tears.  Her  husband 
was  not  there  to  fuss  her.  He  had  fussed 
himself  out  of  life  ten  years  ago  by  chal- 
lenging a  swordsman,  himself  the  poorest 
in  the  whole  land;  he  insisted  on  fighting 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  so  when  he  ran 
himself  on  the  friend's  sword,  he  died 
without  soiling  his  personal  linen.  The 
doctor's  lint  was  another  matter.  He  left 
his  shirt  to  his  son.  The  mother,  having 
hooked  a  low  chair  close  to  her  with  her 
foot,  got  her  son  sitting  there.  Then,  with 
a  long  smooth  hand  she  rubbed  his  fore- 
head and  said  he  had  lost  weight.  She  en- 
tertained him  with  some  tea  and  biscuits, 
and  a  liqueur  that  was  nearly  black,  she 
had  it  made  to  her  own  receipt.  She  liked, 
after  she  had  taken  a  mouthful  of  it,  to 
pop  out  her  small  sharp  tongue  and  show 
her  friend  how  black  it  was.  "And  yours 
are  all  the  same,"  she  would  say,  "all  the 
black  tongues  sitting  round." ' 

The  book  is  a  magnificent  satire,  an  ir- 
rational and  hilarious  farce  written  with 
the  greatest  verve  and  wit.  It  may,  at 
times,  suffer  a  little  from  a  particularly 
Irish  kind  of  waggery,  but  even  its  gram- 
mar is  transcendent.  Neither  the  style  nor 
the  humor  are  the  same  as  Sterne's,  but 
I  know  no  book  which  comes  so  close  to 
the  unique  and  immortal  qualities  of 
Tristram  Shandy. 
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Fires  Underground:  A  Narrative  of  the 
Secret  Struggle  Carried  on  by  the 
Illegal  Organizations  in  Germany 
under  Penalty  of  Death.  By  Heinz  Liep- 
mann.  Translated  by  R.  T.  Clark.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  P.  Lippincott  Company.  1936.  300 
pages.  $2.00. 

LJAMBURG,  Germany's  great  harbor  city, 
is  as  different  from  Berlin  as  are  Munich 
and  Frankfort  and  the  other  southern  cities  of 
the  Reich.  Its  people  are  a  sober  lot,  taciturn, 
harsh,  conscientious,  strong-willed.  In  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  labor  movement 
Hamburg  played  an  important  part.  Its  work- 
ers were  always  with  the  radical  Left.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  of  German  cities  to  elect  a 
Socialist  administration.  All  this  is  reflected  in 
Heinz  Liepmann's  moving  portrayal  of  labor's 
underground  fight  against  Hitler  rule. 

Fires  Underground  makes  no  claim  to  his- 
toric accuracy.  Though  written  in  the  first 
person,  the  narrator  resembles  the  author  only 
in  his  hostility  to  Fascist  oppression  and  his 
desire  to  help  his  radical  friends.  The  figures 
on  whom  the  plot — what  there  is  of  plot — 
hinges  are  obviously  fictitious,  though  some  of 
them  are  recognizable  as  more  or  less  accur- 
ate portraits  of  existing  personages.  Prominent 
characters,  Nazi  and  labor  leaders,  well-known 
public  officials  and  political  figures,  move  in 
and  out  of  the  story  under  their  right  names, 
adding  life  and  actuality  to  this  vivid  narrative. 
He  takes  us  through  the  night  of  the  Reichstag 
fire;  through  that  period  of  anxious  waiting 
when  the  workers  wandered  through  the  streets 
and  haunted  the  rendezvous,  waiting  for  the 
defection  of  the  trade  union  leaders,  through 
that  tragic  May  1st,  1933,  through  that  dread- 
ful period  of  blankness  when,  all  lines  of  com- 
munication having  broken  down,  no  one 
knows  whether  the  secret  structure  of  the 
Party  has  survived,  whether  the  last  hope  of 
reassembling  the  masses  is  gone  forever.  .  .  . 

This  is  no  story  of  horrors  or  atrocities. 
Only  occasionally  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
bloody  terror  that  rests  over  the  German 
people.  The  emphasis  is  rather  on  the  indomi- 
table spirit  that  carries  on  under  unspeakable 
hardships,  in  the  ingenuity,  the  sportsmanship, 
the  intelligence,  the  comradeship,  the  courage 
and  the  daring  of  those  young  men  and  women 


who  raise  the  flag  of  rebellion  over  the  apathy 
of  the  masses  and  the  cruelty  of  their  oppres- 
sors. There  is  no  spurious  optimism.  Treachery 
and  cowardice  find  their  rightful  place.  Ulti- 
mately they  all — the  plodding  Otto,  the  jaunty 
Nickel,  the  fearless  Fuerst  and  the  sentimental 
Herbert — fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
the  S.A.  troopers.  There  is  terror  and  fear  and 
death.  There  is  treachery  and  weakness.  But 
there  is  never  defeat.  .  .  . 

— Ludwig  Lore 

Europe  and  Europeans:  A  Study  in  His- 
torical Psychology  and  International 
Politics.  By  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1936.  326 
pages.  $2.75. 

Road  to  Exile.  By  Emilio  Lussu.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Graham  Raws  on.  With  a  preface  by 
Wickham  Steed.  New  Tork:  Covici  Friede. 
1936.  238  pages,  p. 30. 

The  Fascist  Government  or  Italy.  By  Her- 
bert W.  Schneider.  New  Tork:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company.  1936. 173  pages.  $1.23. 

QOUNT  SFORZA'S  work  is  a  comprehensive 
and  artistic  panorama  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  seen  through  their  historic  and  dip- 
lomatic backgrounds,  the  personalities  of  their 
leaders  and  thinkers,  and  the  psychology  of 
their  peoples  as  manifested  in  the  twentieth 
century.- The  illuminating  exposi  of  the  affilia- 
tions and  antagonisms  between  British,  Ger- 
mans, French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Russians, 
Arabs  and  Jews  is  of  inestimable  value  not  only 
to  the  student  of  European  affairs  but  especially 
to  the  layman,  who,  overwhelmed  by  the  tor- 
rent of  fast  accumulating  events,  has  neither 
time  nor  sufficient  preparation  to  see  things 
from  a  good  vantage  point  and  therefore  risks 
losing  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Count 
Sforza's  long  and  brilliant  diplomatic  career  has 
developed  in  him  the  necessary  perspective  and 
has  given  him  a  deep  insight  into  the  reasons  for 
the  tragic  plight  of  Europe.  The  solution  he  sug- 
gests is  therefore  one  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. It  lies  in  European  union. 

According  to  him,  present-day  Europe  is  far 
less  divided  than  was  the  Europe  of  191 4.  The 
Work!  War  forged  a  connecting  link  between 
the  peoples  who  fought  it.  The  belligerent 
masses  were  led  to  death  by  means  of  slogans 
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which  both  sides  believed  with  equal  good 
faith.  Unfortunately,  this  process  of  similar 
thinking,  this  beginning  of  international  con- 
sciousness,  has  been  frustrated  by  the  leaders, 
who  are  almost  everywhere  poisoned  by,  or  in 
terror  of,  nationalism.  The  one  ray  of  hope  lies 
in  the  fact  that  thinking  Europe  has,  for  the 
first  time,  come  to  the  realization  that  war  is 
bad  business  and  that  nations  must  come  to  an 
understanding,  for  reason's  sake,  if  not  for 
love's. 

Sforza  reminds  the  self-styled  exponents  of 
ReaLPolitik — who  scoff  at  the  illusions  of  the 
idealists  who  believe  that  European  union  is 
possible  and  that  another  European  war  may 
be  avoided — that  for  centuries  slavery  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  law  of  nature.  Yet  it  has  been  sup- 
pressed, as  have  dueling  and  religious  wars, 
because  certain  problems,  once  laid  down,  end 
by  being  solved.  So  it  was  with  the  nationalities 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  were  never 
meant  to  be  an  end  unto  themselves,  but  merely 
stepping-stones  toward  a  wider  European  ideal. 
This  ideal  we  must  serve  '  in  our  minds,  in  our 
souls,  even  more  than  in  our  treaties — or  we 
shall  perish.' 

TO  THE  pessimistic  reader,  who  may  find 
Count  Sforza's  ideal  too  abstract  and  impracti- 
cal, we  recommend  Road  to  Exile,  the  story  of 
another  Italian  exile,  a  man  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, symbol  of  the  crushed  modern  European, 
in  whom  the  best  traditions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  enriched  by  the  experiences 
of  our  times.  Emilio  Lussu,  a  young  Sardinian 
barrister  of  real  democratic  faith,  believed  with 
the  best  youth  of  his  generation  that  the  World 
War  was  the  last  struggle  between  autocracy 
and   democracy.   He   fought   throughout   the 
War,   was   made   captain,   was    three    times 
wounded  and  four  times  decorated  for  bravery 
on  the  battlefield.  The  War  over,  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  fought  in  order  that 
the  ideals  for  which  millions  of  men  had  given 
their  lives  might  prevail.   Fascism   came  to 
power.  He  became  the  target  of  the  Squadristi. 
One  night  a  column  of  Fascists  attacked  his 
house,  crying  'Death  to  Lussu!'  He  killed  one. 
Tried    before    Italian  justice   had    been   're- 
ormed,'  he  was  acquitted  on  grounds  of  self- 
efence.  Ten  days  later  the  Provincial  Fascist 
iternment  Commission  sentenced  him  to  five 
auV  deportation  to  the  Lipari  Islands  as  a 
onfirmed  adversary*  of  the  regime.  His  de- 
rtation  was  opposed  by  doctors  on  the  ground 


that  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  health,  which  had 
been  impaired  by  the  damp,  bitter  cold  of  his 
cell.  'He  will  die  a  natural  death,'  replied  a 
Fascist  chieftain,  'without  our  having  to 
interfere  1' 

The  story  of  his  sojourn  in  the  infernal  is- 
land, the  preparation  and  the  attempts  to 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  his  friends 
make  most  thrilling  reading.  The  author  gained 
his  freedom.  Spiritually,  he  is  stronger  than 
ever.  Physically,  he  is  doomed.  Tuberculosis  is 
finishing  the  work  Fascism  began.  However, 
Lussu  has  been  able  to  tell  his  story;  but  his 
less  fortunate  friends  are  either  slowly  dying  in 
Fascist  prisons  or  carrying  on  the  fight  within 
the  enemy's  camp.  Their  struggle  makes  no 
news.  They  are  the  oppressed  of  today,  the  bul- 
wark against  the  encroaching  tides  of  dark- 
ness, the  makers  of  the  Europe  of  tomorrow. 

The  book  is  an  historical  document  of  first 
importance,  for  its  bulk  is  a  study  of  the 
Italian  people — army  and  civilians—during 
the  crucial  years  between  191 8  and  1927.  The 
author  is  little  concerned  with  his  own  case; 
he  uses  it  to  link  and  to  illustrate  the  events  he 
tells. 

HERBERT  W.  SCHNEIDER,  professor  of 
religion  at  Columbia  University,  offers  young 
students  of  political  science  a  brief  work  on 
The  Fascist  Government  of  Italy ,  'confined 
to  the  description  of  how  Fascism  is  working 
in  Italy  at  present.'  In  his  preface  he  wisely 
warns  the  reader  that '  politics  has  always  been 
three  parts  rhetoric  and  one  part  business  .  .  . 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  look  beyond  the 
artistry  of  the  politician's  rhetoric,  which 
captivates  professors  ...  [of  politics].' 

But  a  careful  study  of  the  book  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  author  does  not  prac- 
tise as  well  as  he  preaches.  If  he  has  not  always 
been  the  victim  of  the  Fascist  'politician's 
rhetoric,'  he  has  most  often  been  the  victim  of 
theory,  corporative  legislation,  printed  words 
and  second-hand  information  for  which  he 
feels  'especially  indebted  to  several  [of  his] 
colleagues  at  Columbia  University  and  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  and  in  the  Confedera- 
tions of  Industrial  Syndicates  at  Rome.'  The 
nine-page  bibliography  consists  mainly  of 
official  or  semi-official  Fascist  publications, 
recommended  as  'excellent  guide,'  'most 
authoritative,'  'exceptionally  interesting,'  and 
includes  two  or  three  books  by  critics  of 
Fascism,  summarily  labeled  as  suffering  from 
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'limitations/  or  as  containing  'passioned 
judgments.' 

His  sources  and  the  poor  knowledge  which 
he  shows  of  pre-Fascist  Italy  lead  the  author 
into  serious  contradictions  and  inaccuracies; 
for  instance,  the  description  of  the  spectac- 
ular achievements  of  the  Fascist  land  reclama- 
tion campaign  in  Southern  Italy  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  the  gloomy  picture  of  agriculture 
in  the  same  region  given  in  another  part  of  the 
book.  Croce  and  Ferrero,  it  is  stated  elsewhere, 
are  some  of  the  'distinguished  professors'  who 
'lost  their  chairs  because  of  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  regime.' 
Croce  and  Ferrero  have  never  been  professors. 
Further,  Mr.  Schneider  finds  that '  the  special 
militias  existed  before  Fascism'!  He  also  in- 
forms us  that '  the  Senate  is  a  more  respected 
body  now  than  it  was  in  democratic  days,'  al- 
though it  is  universally  known  that  both  Sen- 
ate and  Parliament  have  been  stripped  of 
authority.  He  mentions  the  removal  and  de- 
motion in  1925  of  all  judges  not  favorable  to 
Fascism  and  concludes  that  now  'the  judiciary 
is  a  genuinely  independent  body  in  its  judicial 
decisions.'  In  a  summary  of  Government  in- 
come and  expenditures,  he  shows  that  expendi- 
tures in  1921-22  were  933  lire  per  capita  while 
in  1933-34  they  dropped  to  597.  It  would  have 
been  only  fair  to  inform  young  students  that 
between  1919  and  1922  the  democratic  Govern- 
ment paid  69  billion  lire  of  exceptional  war 
expenses,  which  fell  to  100  million  in  1926. 

That  the  author  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
reading  on  the  theory  of  the  Fascist  State  is 
indisputable.  But  he  failed  to  study  how  far 
theory  tallies  with  facts.  He  failed  to  see  and 
to  bring  out  that  words  are  not  deeds  and  that 
theory  without  practice  is  just  so  much  paper. 

— MlCHELE  CANTARELLA 

The  Dawn  or  a  New  Era,  i  250-1 453.  By 
Edward  P.  Cheyney.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1936. 389  pages.  $3.75. 

DROFESSOR  Cheyney  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  the  dean  of  European  historians 
in  America,  has  written  the  introductory  vol- 
ume of  a  new  series  in  European  history, 
edited  by  William  L.  Langer  of  Harvard.  Some 
twenty  books  are  planned,  all  of  them  by 
American  scholars;  it  is  obvious,  from  those 
already  published,  that  the  series  possesses  the 
characteristic  faults  of  all  such  cooperative 
projects.  The  individual  tasks  embody  no 
unifying  viewpoint,  and  they  are  bound  to  be 


uneven  in  performance,  ranging  from  the 
pedestrian  or  worse  to  the  occasionally  really 
brilliant  volume.  The  announced  list  of  authors 
indicates  that  the  conservative  position  is 
more  than  adequately  represented;  while  there 
is  no  one  to  speak  for  the  radical  point  of  view. 
Indeed,  the  volume  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which  must  be  written  by  a  Marxist  to  be 
properly  interpreted,  has  been  done  by  a 
religious  mystic  who  is  already  beginning  to 
experiment  with  the  Fascist  vocabulary. 

Professor  Cheyney  is  something  of  an 
anomaly,  for  he  does  not  belong  in  the  con- 
temporary tradition  but  among  that  company 
of  writers  that  has  included  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Lord  Morley,  among  others.  In  short,  he  is  a 
nineteenth  century  Liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term;  or,  if  we  wish  to  go  farther  back  in 
time,  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century  Enlight- 
enment. His  story  is  the  dawn  of  modern 
capitalism  and  nationalism  in  Europe  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  period  of  discovery  and 
oversea  expansion;  and  he  tells  it  with  a  learn- 
ing and  a  warm  human  understanding  that  one 
encounters  rarely  today  in  scholarly  works. 
Obviously,  his  book  will  not  satisfy  the  doc- 
trinaires of  both  extreme  camps.  Indeed,  it  has 
serious  faults  even  when  viewed  objectively. 
Thus  there  are  no  adequate  descriptions  of  the 
states  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  during 
the  period  and  one  gets  no  sense  of  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  the  Italians  and  the  economic 
reasons  for  the  rise  of  their  Atlantic  seaboard 
rivals.  Professor  Cheyney  has  no  philosophy  of 
history  and  admits  as  much;  but  for  the  typical 
work  of  a  vanishing  tradition — one  which  was 
characterized  by  real  honesty  and  integrity  of 
spirit,  which  sought  to  understand  the  position 
of  an  oppressed  class  to  which  it  did  not  belong, 
and  which  hated  chicanery  and  fraud— the 
general  reader  is  recommended  to  this  book. 
The  student  will  read  it  because  it  is  an  excel- 
lent and  wise  summary  of  a  complex  period  in 
Europe's  growth. 

— Louis  M.  Hacker 

British  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  Br  J. 
Henry  Richardson.  New  Tork:  The  Mmc- 
millan  Company.  1936.  230  pages.  $3.00. 

U*EW  Americans  and  no  Republicans  Appear 
to  understand  that  since  the  War,  and 
especially  since  1931,  the  Mother  Country 
which  our  right-thinking  citizens  hold  in  such 
reverence  has  moved  further  and  much 
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rssmJty  toward  collectivism  dun  we  have  under 
r  ranki  n  Roosevelt.  Pronator  J.  Henry  Rich- 
ardson, formerly  of  the  International  Labor 
Omce  in  Genera,  presents  facts  and  figures  so 
startling  Hut  he  prefers  to  couch  them  in 
academe  terms.  He  shows,  first,  that  during 
the  twenties  British  trade  and  production  far 
■wyaased  the  pre- War  level,  but  that  the  slump 
wmch  culminated  in  the  currency  crisis  of 
September,  1931,  led  to  a  revolution  that 
asseory  m  likely  to  place  on  a  par  with  the 
pa— n§  0/  the  Reform  Bill  almost  exactly  a 
asfwy  before.  After  a  sudden  trade  recession 
sad  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  pro- 
ductson  picked  up  again,  but  in  a  new  England. 
AmmdoMmmt  of  free  trade  meant  the  end  of 
iaujes/asfr  and,  tn  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
cafiad  for  new  orientations.  For  the  moment, 
at  any  race,  the  Empire  has  drawn  closer  to- 
r  and  the  anairt  of  other  nations  carry  less 
with  the  occupants  of  Downing  Street. 
Richardson  finds  economics  ousting 
pdbt»  from  the  saddle;  it  might  be  more  ac- 
curate to  my  that  new  economic  relationships 
wee  cresting  a  new  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
investments  no  longer  play  an  important  role; 
they  have  almost  ceased  during  the  past  five 
years,  The  British  farmer  receives  more  attcn- 
Don*  even  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
standard  of  living  Professor  Richardson  does 
not  wholly  approve  of  the  rising  tariff  barriers, 
but  he  knows  a  table  of  figures  when  he  sees  €tnc 
and  he  passes  on  plenty  of  them  to  the  reader. 
Literally  hundreds  of  Living  Act  devotees 
should  consult,  tf  not  purchase,  this  invaluable 

— Qvihcy  Howi 

Tut  Dowwraii  or  rut  Gold  Stakdasd.  By 
Gmam  C*jjW  Os/arV  The  CUrmJon  Prtu. 
/o/d.  Jt\f  nsgr/  $J^S 

DROFESSOR  CASSEL"S  new  book  it  likely 
to  prove  the  most  formidable  of  the  many 
at  attacks  on  the  gold  standard,  partly  be- 
lts author  worked  so  hard  for  so  many 
years  to  secure  a  restoration  of  that  standard 
on  fundamentally  traditional  lines.  He  now 
crofraari  the  final  hopelessness  of  any  such  at- 
tempt, and  presents  an  indictment  of  the 
metallic  basts  that  is  really  unanswerable.  For 
an  automatic  relation  between  gold 
«es  and  the  price  level  is  cardinal  to  the 
working  of  the  system.  It  has  not  obtained 
•  the  War ,  and  if  it  were  to  be  restored  the 
would  be  appalling.  .Ml  the  de- 


vices of  central  banking  are  now  being  used  to 
prevent  it. 

It  there  any  prospect  that  conditions  in  the 
calculable  future  will  make  such  •  restoration 
feasible?  Not  the  slightest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in- 
formed the  Ixmdon  Economic  Conference  in 
1933  that  'this  is  not  the  time  to  dissipate  gold 
reserves.* '  Indeed,  if  there  ever  has  been  •  time 
for  '* dissipating  gold  reserves,"  it  was  on  that 
occasion.  If  those  in  power  refused  to  do  any. 
thing  for  a  reasonable  redistribution  of  gold  at 
a  moment  when  the  international  situation 
indicated  such  action  as  being  singularly  well 
grounded  and  indeed  urgent,  there  is  surely  no 
hope  for  a  better  opportunity,  nor  for  a  restora- 
tion of  an  international  gold  standard  system.' 

Internationally  speaking,  gold  movements 
have  not  played  for  years  their  traditional  role 
of  balancing  international  indebtedness.  In- 
stead they  now  constitute  massive  and  danger- 
ous flights  of  capital.  Total  gold  hoards  are 
now  more  than  equivalent  to  total  world  im- 
ports. Their  nti/ofi  fttre  is  in  many  cases— par- 
ticularly that  of  Japan — avowedly  expansion. 
1st  and  militant.  Further,  if  by  'management' 
conditions  can  be  eventually  so  arranged  that 
a  return  to  gold  would  be  moderately  safe, 
what  on  earth  would  then  be  gained  by  taking 
the  step?  Why  not  just  keep  on  managing f 
That  is  in  fact  what  we  shall  do.  Professor 
Cased  does  not  prophesy  beyond  the  near  fu- 
ture; but  for  that  period  the  0  tension  of  the 
sterling  bloc  is  his  prescription,  with  the  inevi- 
table surrender  of  the  gold  bloc  on  moderate 
but  unequivocal  terms. 

The  book  is  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  clear,  courageous  and  convincing. 
The  policies — if  the  term  may  pass— of  the 
United  States  »re  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
issue  that  one  would  think  an  American  edition 
would  be  justified. 

— Wiluam  OaTtm 

Mr*  or  Good  Will.  Volume  V;  Tur  Fiam 
TtCMSLKt.  Book  l\:  Flood  Wasmivo. 
Book  X.  The  Powtas  That  Bi.  By 
JmUs  Kemsimi.  TnmUted  from  the  hremb 
ky  (iermJJ  Nopkims  Sew  /"arc;  Alfred  A. 
Knepf.  tqj6.  y*j  fuges.  Sjoo. 

Tm*  Ouvi  Fiild  By  Rslph  Bs$e$  Sew  r$e+: 
K.  P.  Dutton  snJ  Cast a** v,  tgj6.  477  p*£es. 

*"|*HESE  two  novels  are  preludes  to  disaster. 

*  The  Kwetb  fremMes  brings  Jules  Romains't 

vast  work  through  the  years   i^io  11,  from 
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Briand's  suppression  of  the  general  strike  to 
Caillaux's  improvisations  after  Agadir.  We 
could  forget  our  history  and  from  these  pages 
foretell  1914.  Likewise,  The  Olive  Field  treats 
of  a  period  of  preparation — the  two  years 
preceding  the  Asturian  revolt. 

Unity  should  not  be  demanded  of  a  single 
part  of  Romains's  unfinished  cycle.  Unity  of 
idea  it  certainly  has.  The  book  is  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  the  arms  merchants' 
intrigues  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the 
struggle  for  peace  by  intellectuals,  trade 
unionists,  international  syndicalists  and  states- 
men. 

The  author  describes  so  many  groups, 
however,  that  he  is  forced  to  take  them  up 
successively  and  to  develop  the  different 
phases  in  slowly  converging  lines  with  little 
structural  connection.  The  reader  leaps  from 
sphere  to  sphere,  much  as  if  he  were  turning 
through  a  newspaper  from  international 
politics  to  domestic,  from  art  to  the  social 
column. 

Indeed,  the  general  impression  is  that  of 
intelligent  journalism  given  permanence.  Mr. 
Romains  so  skilfully  blends  his  fiction  with 
recorded  fact  that  the  American  may  not  al- 
ways know  which  personages  are  real,  which 
invented. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  The  Olive  Field 
for  its  vagaries  in  mood  and  tempo,  or  to  point 
out  that  the  incidental  essays  on  the  liturgy, 
folklore  and  music  belong  less  to  a  narrative 
than  to  a  traveler's  notebook.  Ralph  Bates' 
vigor  triumphs  over  these  faults.  In  fact,  the 
digressions  add  to  the  richness  of  the  back- 
ground, give  life  to  the  characters.  Our  sharing 
the  details  of  their  labor  makes  us  understand 
the  anarchist  workers,  Caro  and  Mudarra. 
The  love  rivalry  of  these  two  friends,  tradi- 
tional and  Carmenesque,  hardly  matters.  What 
does  matter  is  their  reconciliation  in  a  common 
cause,  and  the  upsurging  spirit  of  freedom  that 
they  embody.   The  liberal,  discouraged   by 


events  in  Spain,  should  read  this  novel  for  new 
understanding  and  fresh  confidence. 

— D'Elbert  Keshan 

French  Chateaux  Open  to  the  Public.  By 
Angus  H olden  and  Ralph  Button.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1936.  136  pages. 
$2.00. 

Sunshine  and  Dust:  A  Journey  Through 
Italy  and  the  Alps.  By  Anne  Bosworth 
Greene.  New  Tork:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company.  1936. 340  pages.  $4.00. 

Tyrolean  June.  By  Nina  Murdoch.  New 
Tork:  Funk  and  W agnails  Company.  1936. 
280  pages.  $3.00. 

TPHE  first  of  these  books  is  a  valuable  pocket- 
size  guide  to  sixty-nine  of  the  great  castles 
and  houses  of  France.  The  description  of  each 
is  preceded  by  information  on  the  owner,  the 
hours  of  opening,  the  situation  of  the  chateau, 
and  the  cost  of  admission.  The  introduction  is 
an  excellent  brief  survey  of  the  subject,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  good  photographs. 

The  second  is  a  narrative  of  travel  in  Italy 
and  the  Swiss  Alps,  written  in  a  personal  but 
not  painfully  chatty  manner.  Mrs.  Greene 
knows  a  vast  deal  about  the  country  she  trav- 
els through,  but  her  knowledge  is  displayed  in  a 
way  that  never  becomes  overwhelming  or 
tedious,  and  her  devotion  to  all  that  is  still 
beautiful  in  Italy  glows  from  every  page  of  her 
book. 

The  beautiful  reproductions  of  photographs 
(the  work  of  Dr.  Defner,  of  Innsbruck)  that 
accompany  the  text  of  Tyrolean  June  add  to 
our  pleasure  in  the  book,  but  are  hardly  neces- 
sary, so  skilfully  does  Miss  Murdoch's  pen  re- 
create the  loveliness  of  the  mountain  country 
and  the  delights  of  Innsbruck  and  of  medieval 
villages  and  churches.  Tyrolean  folklore  and 
legend,  interwoven  with  keen  observation  and 
well-phrased  description,  make  this  a  very 
welcome  travel-book  indeed. 

- H.  B. 


Books  Received 

The  Heart  Awakes.  By  M.  B.  Kennicott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1936.  $2.50. 

The  Bells  or  Basel.  By  Louis  Aragon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Haakon  L.  Chevalier. 
New  Tork:  Harcourt9  Brace  and  Company.  1936.  $2.50. 
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Propaedeusis  and  Catachresis 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  that  Mr.  Raymond  Morti- 
mer's article  on  surrealism  in  your  August 
number  is  sufficiently  incomplete  to  demand 
correction.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  superficial 
appraisal  of  a  subject  which  deserves  much 
deeper  consideration.  For  nobody  can  deny 
that  surrealism  has  been  the  most  influential 
art  movement  in  Europe  during  the  past 
decade.  Yet  Mr.  Mortimer  dismisses  it  in  sum 
as  exhibitionism,  as  eccentricity,  as  maladjust- 
ment! 

Mr.  Mortimer's  facts  are  all  accurate,  and  I 
must  own  that  he  has  presented  them  in  very 
winning  colors,  but,  either  through  negligence 
or  prejudice,  he  has  failed  to  present  their 
deeper  implications.  He  has  ignored  alto- 
gether the  philosophical  bases  of  surrealism. 

The  principal  hiatus  is  in  the  matter  of  the 
unconscious  as  an  esthetic  factor.  The  basic 
premise  of  surrealism  is  the  validity  of  uncon- 
scious thought  as  material  for  art,  a  belief 
that  is  founded,  I  think,  in  the  just  observation 
that  whenever  to  a  poem  or  painting  of  the 
past  the  term  'pure  inspiration'  could  be 
applied,  that  of '  subconscious  dictation '  could 
be  substituted  for  it. 

Andrl  Breton,  the  intellectual  mouthpiece 
of  the  movement,  has  defined  surrealism  as: 
'Pure  psychic  automatism,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  express  .  .  .  the  real  process  of 
thought.  Thought's  dictation,  in  the  absence 
of  all  control  exercised  by  the  reason  and  out- 
side all  esthetic  or  moral  preoccupations.' 

Seen  from  the  outside,  surrealism  amounts  to 
the  conscious  exploitation  for  artistic  pur- 
poses of  the  logic  of  natural  (as  opposed  to 
rational)  association.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  most 
unjust  when  he  neglects  to  mention  that  for 
nearly  ten  years  the  surrealist  group  in  Paris 
has  conducted  a  systematic  and,  if  you  like, 
'scientific'  laboratory  of  experimentation  in 
the  expression  of  subconscious  phenomena. 
Their  use  of  the  dream  has  not  been  hap- 
hazard, much  as  their  private  lives  might 
suggest  it.  Working  collectively,  the  group  has 
explored  the  various  aspects  and  potentialities 
of  the  'Super-Real.' 


Historically,  surrealism  was,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  complement  of  Freudianism.  The 
first  result  of  Freud  was  the  psychoanalytical 
novel;  the  second,  and  the  deeper,  was  the  use 
of  the  dream-world  as  a  mine  for  subject 
matter,  in  painting  as  well  as  writing.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Morti- 
mer does  not  like  it,  Freud  has  left  a  heavy 
mark  on  our  world,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  cannot 
dispense  with  an  entire  Weltanschauung  by 
saying  that '  the  subconscious  is  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  a  human  being.'  When  he  at- 
tempts to  do  so,  when  he  rejects  the  basis  of 
surrealism,  he  is  simply  ludicrous,  or,  to  bor- 
row a  favorite  expression  from  Signor  Mus- 
solini, he  is  an-historical ! 

I  am  entirely  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
final  aesthetic  value  of  the  unconscious  as 
material  for  art,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  this  is,  next  to  that  of  propaganda,  the 
most  immediate  problem  in  the  world  of  art 
today,  and  that  no  young  writer  or  painter 
now  beginning  a  serious  career  can,  or  id/7/, 
so  entirely  does  this  obstacle  block  the  road, 
fail  to  confront  it,  and,  once  aware  of  it,  fail  to 
profit  by  the  propaedeusis  of  the  surrealists. 

Mr.  Mortimer's  second  inadequacy  is  his 
misinterpretation  of  the  surrealist's  systematic 
use  of  catachresis.  For  him  it  is  only  a  desire  to 
'show  off,'  to  startle,  or  to  amuse.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  surrealist  wishes  to  shock 
his  audience,  but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
shocking:  there  is  an  end  in  view — and  a  con- 
structive one.  The  surrealists  are  social  revolu- 
tionaries who  believe  that  one  great  obstacle 
to  reform  is  the  ossification  of  the  terminologies 
which  condition  mass  action.  As  a  solvent  to  a 
logical  difficulty  they  apply  an  analogical  cure. 
By  the  juxtaposition  of  unrelated  objects  or 
processes  in  their  pictures,  and  unrelated 
words  or  ideas  in  their  writing,  they  hope  to  set 
in  motion  in  the  mind  of  observer  or  reader  a 
revolutionary  train  of  thought  which  will  cul- 
minate in  an  aptitude  for  the  revision  of  the 
social  concepts. 

Redefinition  by  incongruity  is  a  keystone  of 
surrealism,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  has  ignored  it. 
It  might  be  well  for  him  to  study  Kenneth 
Burke's  illuminating  chapter  on  'Argument  By 
Analogy'  in  his  book  Permanence  and Change \ 
in  which  the  growth  of  the  technique  of  per- 
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spcctive  by  incongruity — through  Nietzsche 
and  Bergson  to  the  contemporary  linguistic 
innovators — is  brilliantly  outlined. 

By  causing  gold  watches  to  drip  from  the 
keys  of  a  piano  Salvador  Dali  does  not  try  to 
pull  our  legs,  but  to  startle  us  out  of  the  trained 
mental  incapacity  which  prevents  a  reorienta- 
tion of  verbal  concepts  to  fit  the  patterns  of  the 
changed  real  world  of  today.  The  type  of 
mental  process  which  prevents  a  man  from 
thinking  that  watches  could  drip  from  pianos  is 
identical  with  that  which  prevents  a  banker 
from  thinking  that  industry  could  be  social- 
ized. 

Much  more  could  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
breadth  and  profundity  of  surrealist  thinking, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  in  my  direction 
as  Mr.  Mortimer  has  in  his.  I  am  not  a  sur- 
realist by  profession  or  inclination  but  I  am 
convinced  that  a  strong  Left-wing  is  just  as 
necessary  to  healthy  art  as  to  healthy  politics. 
Precisely  as  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  adopted  planks  from  the  Socialist  plat- 
form, so  writers  and  painters  will  make  use  of 
the  most  fertile  discoveries  of  the  surrealists. 
Already  the  imagery  of  conventional  French 
verse  is  richer,  and  broader  in  scope  because  of 
the  surrealist  exploitation  of  the  dream.  And  I 
hardly  think  that  American  artists  will  con- 
sider themselves  too  wealthy  at  least  to  pros- 
pect in  such  a  lode. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  Surrealist  Ex- 
hibition will  be  shown  in  New  York  this  season; 
thus  your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  between  Mr.  Mortimer  and  myself. 
— James  Laughlin  IV. 

Company  Towns  Again 

lO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — I  have  your  letter  ...  in  reference  to 
the  statement  you  made  in  your  August  issue, 
in  reference  to  company  dominated  towns, 
giving  a  list  of  such  towns. 

I  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of 
these  towns  for  nearly  seventy  years.  As  re- 
gards Aliquippa,  Braddock,  McKeesport, 
Rankin,  Am  bridge,  Duquesne,  Homestead,  I 
have  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge.  I  know 
the  labor  conditions;  I  know  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  business  enterprises  which  make 
the  towns,  and  their  attitude  towards  labor, 


and  what  the  social  conditions  are  existing  in 
these  towns.  I  have  no  interest  in  these  enter- 
prises, but  I  have  for  many  years  had  an  active 
part  in  relief  and  social  improvement  work. 
Ambridge  is  within  five  miles  of  me,  and  Ali- 
quippa within  ten  miles.  I  have  seen  both  of 
them  grow  from  farms  into  the  manufacturing 
towns  they  now  are.  The  people  in  these  towns 
are  my  customers.  They  have  been  and  are  in 
my  employ  in  my  home  and  in  my  office,  and  I 
speak  from  knowledge,  not  from  the  prejudiced 
and  unfair  so-called  'surveys'  made.  I  regret 
that  a  magazine  which  I  esteem  so  highly,  and 
which  I  have  read  continuously  for  so  many 
years  should  print  such  unfair  and  untrue 
propaganda.  It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  I 
must  now  question  editorial  opinions  in  The 
Living  Age. 

— A.  C.  Robinson 
Sewickley,  Pa. 

[The  statements  about  'company  towns' 
made  in  the  August  and  September  issues  of 
The  Living  Age  were  based  upon  information 
supplied  by  private  sources  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  neither  'prejudiced*  nor  'unfair.' 
But  on  an  issue  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  statement  which  will  seem  equally 
true  to  everyone.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  other  readers  who  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  the  towns  we  listed. 
The  Editor.] 

And  Flowers 

lO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — I  have  enjoyed  reading  The  Living 
Age  and  possessing  a  copy  from  the  time 
when  it  was  a  small  convenient  pocket  edition 
(at  least  forty  years  ago!).  It  was  always  the 
favored  magazine  to  be  bought  for  a  journey — 
short  or  long — by  sea  or  train.  Its  possession 
was  a  good  introduction  to  the  world  at  large 
and  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

I  continue  to  admire  its  sureness  of  data,  its 
broadminded  general  survey  of  world  topics, 
its  universality.  Its  outward  appearance  as 
well  as  its  inward  grace  stand  for  the  highest 
mentality  in  the  civilization  of  our  time.  I 
would  that  more  people  could  possess  it. 

— Mabel  WHrmo&E 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
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IT  WILL  be  recalled  that  several  months 
ago  The  Living  Age  asked  certain  mem- 
bers of  its  Advisory  Council  to  express 
their  opinions  on  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  then  confronting  America. 
The  first  question  was  whether  the  United 
States  should  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  should  cooperate  to 
any  extent  with  the  sanctions  then  about 
to  be  imposed  upon  Italy.  The  other  ques- 
tion related  to  the  wisest  neutrality  policy 
for  the  United  States,  both  in  respect  of 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  War  and  in  case  of 
further  European  complications. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  so 
numerous,  so  enlightening  and  frequently 
so  lengthy,  and  the  interest  in  them  mani- 
fested by  our  readers  has  been  so  clearly 
sustained,  that  the  editors  expect  to  de- 
vote this  and  one  or  two  further  issues  to  a 
continuance  of  the  discussion. 

As  Dr.  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
wrote  in  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  for  July,  because  of  the  success 
of  the  Italian  campaign  in  Ethiopia  de- 
spite the  public  condemnation  of  Italy  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  economic 
sanctions  applied  by  the  League,  there  has 
been  a  general  reaction  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  that  the 
League  is  a  'failure/  But,  as  Professor 
Fenwick  points  out,  while  the  principle  of 
collective  security  as  applied  to  interna- 
tional relations  has  not  been  sustained, 
other  important  functions  of  the  League, 
such  as  those  concerned  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic activities,  remain  unaffected  by  the 
failure  of  collective  security.  Conceding 
the  vital  importance  of  this  function,  Dr. 
Fenwick  outlines,  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
esting paper,  several  forms  of  reorganiza- 
tion which  may  yet  be  applied  to  the 


League,  to  the  end  that  it  shall  become,  in 
spite  of  what  has  foregone,  an  effective 
agency  of  peace. 

Some  of  the  letters  published  below 
tend  to  confirm  this  spirit  of  optimism, 
while  others  express  a  contrary  view.  The 
editors  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them, 
for  they  believe  that  the  letters  published 
constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  this  symposium  has  yet  offered. 

FROM  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  President 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley , 
Mass.,  was  received  a  letter  which  de- 
serves publication  in  full.  Limitations  of 
space  prevent  this,  but  no  discussion  of 
the  topic  would  be  complete  without  quot- 
ing briefly  from  Dr.  Woolley's  letter: — 

Whatever  may  be  the  criticism  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  there  is  no  question  with  regard  to 
its  value  as  a  potential  power  for  safeguarding 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  has  done  that  al- 
ready, more  effectually  than  the  public  realizes, 
for  there  can  never  be  complete  categories  of 
the  disasters  from  which  we  have  been  saved. 

Dr.  Woolley  feels  that  if  the  League 
ultimately  fails  in  efforts  to  save  the  prin- 
ciple of  'collective  security,'  this  failure 
may  be  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  Dr.  Woolley  says: — 

Well,  what  difference  will  it  make  if  the 
League  does  fail?  Why  should  we  not  go  our 
own  way?  Let  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
'fight  it  out;'  keep  safely  out  of  it  ourselves, 
except,  of  course,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  line  our  own  pockets.  We  used 
to  follow  that  policy,  why  not  now? 

One  answer  to  that  question  is  that  even  if 
we  are  thinking  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  of 
'safety  first'  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
today  is  not  yesterday.  In  other  words,  the 
possibility  of  yesterday  has  become  the  im- 
possibility of  today.  We  simply  cannot  hold 
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aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  isolation;  the  marvelous  mech- 
anization of  the  day  in  which  we  live  means  a 
closely  knit  world,  united  'for  better,  for 
worse; '  for  the  principle  for  which  the  liberal, 
far-sighted  citizens  of  the  world  are  struggling 
is  the  principle  of  collective  security,  the  only 
security  in  a  world  that  has  become  a  neigh- 
borhood. And  we,  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  a  chance  to  '  aid  and  abet ' — or 
to  undercut — that  effort  for  the  security  of 
the  future. 

PROFESSOR  Stephen  H.  Bush,  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  feels  that  in  spite  of 
failures,  disappointments  and  shortcom- 
ings, 

'The  League  of  Nations  is  the  one  force  on 
earth  which  looks  towards  order  and  coopera- 
tion among  nations.  .  .  .  The  choice  between 
the  League  of  Nations  and  no  League  is  a 
choice  between  an  effort  to  curb  anarchy  and 
a  continuation  of  that  anarchy.  .  .  .  It  is  true 
that  the  League  has,  like  all  human  institu- 
tions, functioned  badly.  There  is  every  reason 
why  it  should.  But  as  an  institution  which 
might  develop,  which  has  immense  possibili- 
ties for  good,  which  is  the  only  hope  against 
international  anarchy,  it  should  be  supported/ 

THOMAS  W.  GOSLING,  educator  and 
philanthropist,  now  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  looks  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  '  as  the  embodiment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  hopes  of  the  world.'  Continuing, 
Mr.  Gosling  writes: — 

I  realize  the  full  weight  of  the  accusations 
that  are  made  by  its  opponents.  It  is  said  to  be 
weak,  ineffective,  and  selfish.  Serious  as  such 
defects  are,  they  should  not  involve  final  con- 
demnation of  a  plan  which  is  in  its  first  stage 
of  development.  In  the  field  of  social  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  it  is  like  a  child  that  is  weak, 
ineffective,  and  selfish,  still  creeping  along  the 
floor,  unable  to  walk,  inadequate  to  meet  the 
many  responsibilities  which  later  will  come, 
and  who  yet  embodies  within  himself  all  the 
potentialities  of  the  greatest  of  men.  A  child 
needs  patient  care  and  nurture.  So  does  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  letter  was 
composed  before  the  complete  triumph  of 


Italy  over  Ethiopia.  But  it  is  not  believed 
that  Mr.  Gosling  would  wish  to  modify 
this  statement  now. 

ANOTHER  friend  of  The  Living  Age, 
writing  from  Washington,  is  Raymond 
Clapper,  well-known  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  political  writer.  Mr.  Clap- 
per has  never  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  become  a  member  of  the 
League,  but  believes  that  the  League  of 
Nations  may  well  serve  a  useful  and  im- 
portant world  purpose  in  its  influence 
upon  European  nations.  Adverting  to 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  fact,  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  this  country  is  opposed 
to  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
Mr.  Clapper  says: — 

This  position,  with  which  I  am  personally 
in  full  sympathy,  need  not  blind  us  to  the 
value  of  the  League.  Whatever  its  shortcom- 
ings, and  they  are  many,  it  is  serving  as  a 
cooler  into  which  disputes  may  be  thrown 
while  the  nations  gain  time  to  cool  down.  In 
this  sense  it  is  serving  a  useful  function,  but 
one  which  I  believe  is  best  confined  to  Euro- 
pean powers. 

REYNOLDS  D.  BROWN,  well-known 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  ex- 
presses the  view  that  had  the  United 
States  been  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  from  the  beginning,  the  influence 
of  the  League  would  have  been  so  in- 
creased that  it  would  have  been  able  to 
control  even  an  aggressive  and  powerful 
nation. 

He  continues: — 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  some  po- 
litical leader  will  see  the  force  of  this  view  and 
will  urge  the  people  of  this  country  to  abandon 
the  narrow  opposition  to  the  League  which  is 
still  prevalent. 

Professor  James  B.  Bullitt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  expresses  this 
opinion  also: — 

From  the  very  beginning  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  join  the  League.  In  spite  of  its  failures 
and  imperfections,  I  feel  as  strongly  about  it 
today  as  at  the  beginning.  This  is  not  based 
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upon  any  foolish  delusion  that  this  League  or 
any  other  human  organization  can  ever  en- 
tirely eliminate  war  from  human  affairs.  It  can 
avert  some  wars.  It  has  already  done  so.  It  can 
do  much  toward  directing  the  course  that  wars 
will  take  and  can  limit  in  some  measure  the  re- 
sults of  wars.  That  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. .  .  . 

We  cannot  justly  ask  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  being  one  of  the  family  of  great  na- 
tions and  yet  refuse  to  assume  our  share  of  the 
responsibilities.  Even  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  attempt  at  such  isolation  merely 
deprives  us  of  friends  and  allies  when  we  are  in 
need. 

CURATOR  H.  E.  ANTHONY  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
expresses  the  opposite  view. '  I  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion/  writes  Mr.  Anthony, 

that  if  the  United  States  had  been  a  member 
of  the  League  from  its  inception,  we  should 
have  been  out-maneuvered  in  the  councils 
and  would  have  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
contacts  this  country  has  with  the  problems  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Anthony  believes,  however, 

that  the  United  States  should  encourage 
any  constructive  decision  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions even  to  the  extent  of  legislative  endorse- 
ment of  such  issues  as  will  lead  to  world  peace. 

PROFESSOR  C.  W.  HEATHCOTE,  his- 
torian,  editor,  and  author,  of  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  that  group  of 
contributors  who  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  a  new  organization,  similar  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
mutual  understanding  between  nations. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutional 
or  basic  law  of  the  League  should  prohibit 
alliances  between  nations,  except  for  mu- 
tual interdependence  within  the  League. 
Professor  Heathcote  continues: — 

There  is  an  opportunity  at  the  present  time 
in  European  affairs,  since  so  many  vital  ques- 
tions are  before  these  nations,  to  come  to  a 
mutual  agreement,  to  put  aside  alliances  and 
the  mad  race  of  armaments  and  to  start  de 


novo  to  promote  the  new  day  for  in 
justice  through  a  League  organiza 
will  be  unhampered  in  its  efforts  to 
manent  judicial  settlements. 

Under  present  conditions  of  orga 
the  League  the  United  States  can  no 
member.  While  we  have  no  entai 
ances,  nor  do  we  want  any,  we  cannc 
a  league  which  will  hamper  us  in  01 
policies.  However,  we  should  be 
of  a  league  which  is  built  upon  the 
of  national  integrity  and  entity.  ( 
are  not  ultra-isolationists;  but  we 
ested  in  the  settlement  of  internal 
culties  primarily  upon  the  basis  of] 
these  conditions  it  would  not  be  difl 
cure  the  support  of  the  people  of 
States  to  membership  in  an  01 
guided  by  these  ideals.  A  league  fr 
alliances,  balance  of  power,  phobia 
meled  and  unhampered,  is  not  only 
the  hour,  but  the  hope  of  world  civ 

HENRY   SEIDEL   CANBY, 

tinguished  editor  of  the  Saturd 
of  Literature,  writes  as  follows:— 

My  own  position  is  that  the  Un 
should  cooperate  with  the  League  of 
every  way  which  does  not  adversely 
own  national  interests — that  term 
in  the  broadest  and  most  enlighten 
myself  have  always  been  an  advocat 
the  League  and  still  am,  except  th 
that  we  should  join  on  the  basis  of  a 
nant  and  program  which  would  be 
sent  the  realities  of  the  internationa 

Professor  Karl  Scholz  of  the  1 
of  Pennsylvania  shares  this  op 
asks  how  the  United  States  can  c 
influence  most  effectively  in  ] 
world  peace,  and  answers: — 

I  firmly  believe  that  neither  a  ] 
'defensive'  armaments,  nor  a  policy 
exclusiveness  will  keep  the  United  S 
war.  Our  experience  with  neutrality 
World  War  should  have  taught  us 
of  such  means  of  maintaining  peace, 
world  cooperation  through  some  s 
mentality  as  the  League  of  Nation 
only  practical  means  of  promoting  y 
Hut  the  League  must  have  moral 
prestige,  if  it  is  to  displace  physica 
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weapon  for  settling  international  difficulties. 
The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
League  is,  in  my  judgment,  even  more  im- 
portant today  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

A  NUMBER  of  friends  have  written  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  been  in  large  part 
due  to  the  aloofness  of  the  United  States 
from  the  League.  Such  a  letter  came  from 
Professor  John  H.  Gerould,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  whose  communication  concludes 
with  the  following  sentiment: — 

Hope  lies  in  the  coming  of  great  leaders  who 
have  the  interests  of  all  the  people  at  heart  and 
ability  to  organize  harmonious  world  adjust- 
ments. Armies  and  navies  will  then  serve  as 
intelligent  police,  supervising  a  rational  and 
fair  distribution  of  the  world's  goods. 

'I  am  of  the  opinion/  writes  William  H. 
Ingersoll  of  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City, 'that 

had  the  United  States  shared  its  just  portion 
of  the  world's  responsibilities  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  League  the  record  would  have  been 
better  and  history  would  have  read  differently 
in  several  important  respects.' 

In  the  same  vein,  Professor  Emily  G. 
Balch  of  Wellesley  College  writes: — 

It  is  singularly  unreasonable  and  ungenerous 
of  us  to  refuse  to  join  the  League  because  it  is 
too  weak  to  be  effective,  when  the  reason  it  is 
weak  is  that  we,  the  pivotal  one  among  its  pro- 
jectors and  sponsors,  decided  'not  to  play' 
after  all. 

Likewise,  Karl  P.  Harrington  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  believes  that: — 

The  League  of  Nations  could  have  been  all- 
powerful,  had  we  joined  it  at  once.  In  spite  of 
our  selfish  aloofness,  it  has  accomplished  many 
notable  achievements,  and  could  dominate  the 
whole  world  today  for  peace  and  international 
prosperity  and  good  will,  were  we  willing  to  ad- 
mit our  mistake  and  help  it  function  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

IT  IS,  however,  reasonable  to  surmise 
that  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  opposed  en- 
tering the  League  of  Nations  from  the  out- 
set have  since  been  reconciled  to  a  change 
of  view.  Admiral  W.  H.  Standley,  U.  S. 


Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  writing 
from  Washington,  declares  with  emphasis 
that  'the  United  States  has  no  place  in 
the  League  of  Nations.' '  I  do  not  mean  by 
this,'  continues  Admiral  Standley, 

that  we  have  no  interest  in  affaire  outside  of 
our  own  country;  to  the  contrary,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  world  affairs,  and  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  avoid  consideration  of  these  affairs  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  own  country.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  we  can  have  greater  in- 
fluence and  do  more  toward  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  world  by  keeping  out  of  the  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Nor  has  our  friend,  C.  F.  Bailey  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  changed  his  opinion 
that '  by  all  means  let  us  keep  free  from  the 
League  of  Nations.' 

Likewise  Dr.  Charles  Brockway  Gib- 
son, of  Chicago  is  'irrevocably  opposed  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  Let  us  keep  out  of 
any  and  all  European  encumbrances.' 

Professor  Walter  Barnes  of  New  York 
University  writes: — 

Under  no  imaginable  circumstances  should 
we  join  the  League.  Nevertheless  we  should 
play  a  stronger,  more  constructive,  less  na- 
tionalistic role  in  world  affairs  than  we  have 
been  playing.  Undoubtedly  we  could  render 
much  greater  service  in  the  cause  of  good  will 
and  peace  on  the  planet  than  we  have  lately 
been  rendering;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  do 
this  the  more  readily  if  we  stay  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Professor  J.  R.  Hayden  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  also  writes: — 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  United  States 
should  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  Covenant  of  the  League  imposes 
upon  every  member  a  solemn  obligation  in 
certain  circumstances  to  utilize  its  economic 
and  its  military  power  to  coerce  another  nation 
or  other  nations.  The  decision  as  to  when  the 
prescribed  circumstances  arise  is  to  be  made 
by  the  League.  Recognizing  the  voice  that  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
league  would  have  in  reaching  this  decision, 
nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  that  the 
United  States  should  even  to  this  extent  relin- 
quish its  freedom  to  determine  its  course  of 
action  in  matters  of  such  gravity. 
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f  urtkennore,  I  believe  that  the  whole  theory 
of  sanctions  as  expressed  in  the  Covenant  of 
the  I  eagoc  it  of  doubtful  validity  and  of  more 
titan  doubtful  practicality.  The  League  is  es- 
sentially an  organization  competed  of  repre- 
sentatives ot  nationaltstkally- minded  states, 
soaat  of  which  are  animated  by  mutual  fear, 
dsstnsst,  and  jealousy  in  their  relations  with 
one  another.  1  have  never  believed  that  there 
was  reason  to  espect  that  the  League  would 
rm  much  tugher  man  its  source,  and  the  course 
or  tise  organisation  in  dealing  with  the  Man* 
caKanan  problem  and  the  current  Italian  and 
German  tttuatwna  confirms  this  belief.  I  doubt 
whether  m  the  present  state  of  international 
and  national  esoraJity  it  is  safe  to  assign  to  any 
BBtematsonal  political  organiiation  the  power 
ot  hte  or  death  over  individual  nations,  or  even 
the  power  to  sit  as  judge,  jury  and  sheriff  in  the 
4eterwunation  of  cases  which  nations  believe  to 
sftvofv*  rhetr  vital  interests.  I  would,  without 
the  slightest  doubt,  oppose  the  acceptance  by 
da*  I'mred  States  of  any  obligation  to  be 
sound  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  body. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  performed  many 
ssserul  service*,  and  should  it  be  reorganized 
along  somewhat  different  lines,  1  believe  that 
me  Catted  States  should  consider  membership 
m  the  reorgamted  league  with  an  open  mind. 

HE  HAVE  said  that  few,  if  any,  originally 
opposed  to  the  I'nitcd  States'  joining  the 
League  of  Nations  have  since  changed 
their  views.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
originally  favored  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  now  express  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

Tnus  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  of  the  I'nivcr- 
sm  of  Wisconsin  writes:  — 

\J though  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  strongly  of 
ta*  opinion  that  this  ctnintry  should  join  the 
league  of  Nations  in  order  to  win  world  peace, 
I  ass  gradual!}  becoming  mi\  isolationist. 

If  :%  %rr\  unhkeh  that,  a*  a  member  of  the 
League,  thts  country  would  be  able  to  prevent 


war  among  some  of  the  Great  Powers,  while  it 
is  very  likely  that  we  should  become  embroiled 
in  quarrels  originating  on  another  continent. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Christopher  B.  Coleman, 
director  of  the  Historical  Bureau,  Depart* 
ment  of  Education,  state  of  Indiana, 
writes  j- 

1  favored  the  United  States  entering  the 
League  when  it  was  formed  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  I'nitcd  States  become  a 
member  at  almost  any  time  thereafter.  The 
situation,  however,  is  more  unfavorable  now 
than  in  any  of  the  intervening  years  and  I 
would  not  favor  any  movement  whatever  look- 
ing toward  this  country  joining  the  league. 

William  Edward  Adams,  educator  and 
lecturer,  writing  from  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, says: — 

I  was  one  of  the  strongest  for  the  league 
of  Nations,  speaking  of  and  for  it  many  times 
in  my  Chautauqua  work.  1  still  bdieve  that 
such  a  League,  backed  by  all  nations,  and  en- 
forced by  an  international  police  system  and 
court,  is  the  only  solution  ol  our  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  necessary  difference*  between  na- 
tions. .  .  .  Possibly,  if  we  had  entered  in  the 
first  place,  our  influence  might  have  saved  the 
day;  but  as  it  is,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  utmost  foolishness  to  enter  now. 

Professor  Leslie  M.  Broughton  of  Cor- 
nell University  writes: 

At  the  dose  of  the  Great  War  I  was  much  in 
favor  of  our  dose  cooperation  in  aiding  Furore 
to  solve  her  problems.  That  we  should  join  the 
League  of  Nations  ^nd  the  World  Court  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  our  obvious  course.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  views  have  radically 
changed  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Other  letters  of  ctjual  significance  and 
sincerity  will  appear  in  the  November 
number  of  Tmi  Living  Act. 
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IHE  Committee  of  the  People's  Man- 
date to  Governments  to  End  War  (Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  New  York)  has  begun  a  drive 
to  obtain  the  signatures  of  5,000,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  on  a  petition 
opposing  war.  When  completed,  the  peti- 
tion will  be  presented  to  the  Pan-American 
Peace  Conference,  scheduled  to  open  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  December  1.  According 
to  officials  of  the  Committee,  10,000,000 
such  signatures  have  already  been  gath- 
ered in  Europe.  The  goal  of  the  movement 
is  to  have  50,000,000  people  throughout 
the  world  subscribe  their  names  to  a 
formal  solicitation  of  the  Governments  to 
end  war.  The  American  committee  is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
honorary  chairman;  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley, 
chairman;  and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  di- 
rector. Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald 
are  acting  as  vice  chairmen,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Clapper  as  secretary,  Mrs.  Gerard 
Swope  as  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Huston 
Thompson  as  assistant  treasurer. 

THE  newest  publication  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  (8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York)  is  War  Drums  and  Peace  Plans 
(35  cents),  a  'Headline  Book'  by  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell  and  Ryllis  Alexander 
Goslin.  The  theme  is  the  danger  of  a 
second  world  war. 

THE  Joint  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Brazilian  People  (156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York)  writes  that  it  is  conducting  a 
campaign  to  save  Mrs.  Arthur  Ewert 
from  deportation  to  Germany.  According 
to  the  Committee,  Mrs.  Ewert,  who  is 
the  wife  of  a  former  Communist  member 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  has  been  held 
in  a  Brazilian  prison  for  more  than  eight 


months.  Recently  President  Getulio  Var- 
gas signed  a  decree  which  calls  for  deport- 
ing her  to  Germany.  There,  the  Committee 
claims,  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  concentration  camp.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  permit  Mrs. 
Ewert  to  go  voluntarily  to  some  other 
country,  where  she  will  not  face  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  It  invites  the  support  of  all 
liberal  Americans. 

THE  National  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Political  Prisoners  (156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York)  is  initiating  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  bring  pressure  on  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  to  take  action  demanding 
the  release  of  one  Lawrence  Simpson,  an 
American  seaman,  who  was  seized  by  the 
Gestapo  on  June  28,  1935,  as  his  ship,  the 
S.  S.  Manhattan,  lay  at  anchor  sixty  miles 
from  Hamburg.  Simpson  was  charged 
with  having  anti-Nazi  literature  in  his 
locker  on  shipboard,  and  was  placed  in 
the  Fuhlsbuttel  Concentration  Camp  near 
Hamburg.  There  he  was  held  for  nine 
months,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Moabit  Prison  in  Berlin.  Since  his  arrest 
more  than  fourteen  months  ago  he  has 
been  held  without  trial  and  virtually 
incommunicado.  The  German  courts  have 
categorically  refused  all  requests  for  per- 
mission to  have  foreign  counsel  represent 
Simpson  at  his  trial,  which  is  scheduled  to 
open  on  September  28.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  intervenes,  he 
will  be  tried  before  Nazi  judges,  prose- 
cuted by  a  Nazi  prosecutor,  and  de- 
fended by  a  Nazi  attorney  appointed 
by  the  Court.  The  Committee  urges 
every  American  who  is  interested  in 
the  cause  of  justice  to  aid  in  this 
campaign. 
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its  portrayal  of  significant  trends  in  educational 
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for  Octobers 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  WILLIAM  GREEN, 
ELMER  COPE,  JOHN  RAYMOND 
HAND,  AND  WILLIAM  A.  McGARRY 
in  a  symposium  on  the  industrial  unioniza- 
tion of  the  steel  industry.  You  get  all  sides: 
the  divergent  views  of  the  two  rival  labor 
leaders;  the  pros  and  cons  among  the  steel 
workers,  ana  the  employers9  attitude.  All 
told,  it's  a  clean-up  of  an  important  contro- 
versy in  the  words  of  representative  bel- 
ligerents themselves. 

BACKGROUND  SKETCHES  OF  NOR- 
MAN  THOMAS,  WILLIAM  LEMKE, 
EARL  BROWDER,  DOCTOR  TOWN- 
SEND,  FATHER  COUGHLIN,  AND  THE 
REV.  SMITH  —  in  which  you  meet  the 
supporting  cast  for  the  Presidential  drama  of 
1936.  Here  are  frank,  unbiased,  impressive 
portraits  which  should  answer  many  of  your 
questions  —  and  the  aspiring  gentlemen  do 
raise  many  questions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES,  of  course,  on  the 
world  scene  at  home  and  abroad;  the  now 
well-known  Logo/  Major  Currents,  present- 
ing the  major  world  trends  of  the  month; 
the  enlarged  chronology,  and  the  new  sec- 
tion of  translations  from  the  foreign  press. 
For  new  readers,  the  special  price  for  a  six- 
months9  subscription  is  only  $1  —  not  a 
permanent  offer,  and  not  valid  without  the 
coupon  printed  below.  You'll  like  the  new 
CURRENT  HISTORY. 
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(Regalar  rate,  03.M  for  Me  year) 


Send  me  CURRENT  HISTORY  for  six  months 
at  one  dollar  in  accordance  with  your  special 
offer.  I  enclose  □  check,  □  money  order. 
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.  .  .  trie  quickest,  easiest  way  to  know  the  bearing*  of  today's  headlines 
and  the  makings  of  tomorrow*!  news. 

■  •  ,  the  background  of  facts  — the  essential  ideas  —  highly  condensed 
to  save  you  time. 

.  <  .  the  implications  —  how  these  new  ideas  will  affect  you,  your  living, 
the  nation,  the  world. 

See  how  good  the  new  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  really  is.  Don't  miss 
the  outstanding  October  issue.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  special  offer  below.  Mail  the 
coupon   today.   Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied  with  first  issue. 


THROUGH  this  completely  true  mirror  of  the 
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A  MAN  ir*  California  writes  us,  "I  I 
always  had  with  me  two  boob  —  the  Bible 
and  Review  of  Reviews,  I  thank  you  wttft  all 
the  feel  ins  with  which  a  man  can  respond  for 
the  splendid  service  you  have  given.  * 

ONE  reader  in  New  York  calls  1%  "A  prec- 
ticat  workaday  world  guide  to  merry  a  be- 
wildered soul/"  And  a  man  in  Oregon  states 
"I  hope  to  be  a  reader  of  Review  of  Reviews 
white  I  remain  on  this  earth,  as  to  me  It  is  tike 
a  good  bread  and  butter  lunch  to  a  hungry 
man/* 

AN  attorney  in  Minnesota  says,  "It  would  be 

difficult  for  me  to  measure  mentally  the  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  I  have  derived  from  taking  it 
and  keeping  every  copy/1 

AND  From  the  Canal  Zone  comes  this,  "We 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  magazine  in 
the  months  immediately  ahead/* 
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BY  A.  E.  BUCK 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Mew  York  City 

I.  TOMORROW'S  DEMANDS  ON  STATE  LE GISLATURES 

II.  THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  EXISTING  LEGISLATIVE  SYSTEM 

III.  PROPOSALS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  SYSTEM 

IV.  THE  ONE-HOUSE  LEGISLATURE  AND  WHAT  IT  PROMISES 

RECENT  years  have  seen  the  expression  of  a  greet  end  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
slate  legislative  methods.  Frequent  special  sessions  because  regular  sessions  ate 
k  spaced  too  far  apart,  friction  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  the  exercise 
of  undue  influence  by  special  interests,  and  the  expense  of  supporting  two  houses  have 
all  come  in  for  attack.  Abnormal  conditions  obtaining  since  1929  have  called  attention 
to  governmental  deficiencies  as  never  before.  But  the  depression  has  not  created  these 
ills;  it  has  only  turned  the  spotlight  on  evils  which  have  long  demanded  correction. 

Are  there  any  changes  which  would  lessen  these  disorders?  Mr.  Buck  believes  there  ate 
and  discusses  them  in  his  monograph,  "Modernizing  Our  State  Legislatures." 

Mr.  Buck  is  m  authority  in  the  field  of  governmental  launch 
and  his  recent  study  exposes  and  discusses  the  weaknesses  of 
the  present  system  and  offers  his  plans  for  reconstruction.  He 
advocates  %n  important  reform  which  should  interest  all  who 
desire  m  effective  state  legislature.  His  arguments  are  cogent 
and  his  style  spirited.  The  pamphlet  will  appeal  equally  to  the 
legislator,  the  teacher  and  the  alert  private  citizen. 
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* H ITLER  OVER  RUSSIA'  is  part  of  a 
book  of  that  title  which  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter will  publish  early  in  December.  Ernst 
Henri  is  the  author  of  Hitler  Over  Europe, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  sensa- 
tional books  on  Nazi  Germany  that  has 
yet  appeared.  His  new  book  discusses, 
with  a  wealth  of  detail,  how,  according  to 
the  author's  information,  Germany  will 
launch  her  threatened  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  [p.  196] 

DR.  C.  P.  SNOW,  whose  'Enjoyment  of 
Science'  we  reproduce  from  the  London 
Spectator,  is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  [p.  205] 

THE  author  of  *  Some  Thoughts  on  Tele- 
vision,' Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert,  is  widely 
known  in  this  country  for  his  Holy  Dead- 
lock. He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Punch, 
and  has  recently  entered  Parliament,  [p. 
208] 

'KING'S  HOLIDAY'  purports  to  reveal 
the  political  significance  of  King  Edward's 
recent  vacation  trip,  which  the  current 
interest  in  Mrs.  Simpson  has  somewhat 
obscured  over  here.  [p.  211] 

V.  S.  PRITCHETT  is  a  young  English 
author  and  critic  who  already  has  several 
books  to  his  credit.  The  short  story  which 
we  reprint  from  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  reveals  his  concern  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  effects  of  unemployment, 
especially  in  the  young,  [p.  218] 

SARAH   GERTRUDE   MILLIN,   who 

thinks  very  decidedly  that  Germany 
ought  not  to  have  her  pre- War  colonies 
returned  to  her,  is  the  author  of  a  recently 
published  biography  of  General  Jan 
Smuts,  [p.  235] 

AND  Franz  Ritter  von  Epp,  who  takes 
the  other  side  of  the  debate,  is  National 
Socialist  Governor  of  Bavaria  and  Presi- 


dent of  the  Reich  Colonial  League,  a  semi- 
official propaganda  organization  now  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
[p.  238] 

MR.  R.  R.  MONEY'S  story,  'Waikato 
Heads  and  Opotiki  Beach,'  describes  fly- 
ing experiences  in  New  Zealand  under 
conditions  which  would  be  incredible  if 
they  were  not  true.  [p.  242] 

OF  THE  authors  of  this  month's '  Persons 
and  Personages,'  'P.  Q.  R.'  has  contrib- 
uted a  number  of  character  studies  of 
English  statesmen  to  the  London  Spec- 
tator, from  which  'Middle-Class  Business 
Man'  also  comes;  Konrad  Heiden  is  the 
author  of  Hitler,  A  Biography  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf);  Max  Werner  is  a  Ger- 
man emigre  journalist;  and  C.  A.  Lejeune 
writes  the  motion  picture  criticism  for  the 
London  Observer. 

AMONG  the  names  signed  to  the  reviews 
in  'Books  Abroad'  are  those  of  Raymond 
Mortimer,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation;  M.  Mendez, 
book  reviewer  for  the  Sol  of  Madrid; 
Franz  Horch,  formerly  one  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt's  Dramaturgs,  now  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  Vienna  publishing 
house;  and  Graham  Greene,  who  used  to 
be  on  the  London  Times  and  who  now  de- 
votes himself  to  writing  both  books  and 
book  reviews. 

OUR  own  reviewers  include  Edwin  Berry 
Burgum,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
New  York  University;  Walter  C.  Lang- 
sam,  who  teaches  European  History  at 
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The  World  Over 


lHE  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR  has  entered  the  phase  of  serious  mili- 
tary warfare.  The  period  has  long  since  passed  when  mob  fighting  in  the 
streets,  pronunciamientos  and  wholesale  desertions  of  troops  from  Rebel 
and  Government  forces  constituted  the  most  important  features  of  the 
war.  In  the  conflict  at  present  bodies  of  troops  supplemented  by  artillery, 
tanks  and  airplanes  are  clashing  in  a  more  or  less  modern  version  of  the 
battles  which  marked  some  stages  of  the  World  War.  In  this  sort  of 
warfare  the  Rebels  have  consistently  won  victories,  have  routed  the 
Government  troops  on  many  fronts,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  not 
only  threaten  Madrid  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Government. 

The  Rebels'  military  superiority  lies  in  their  ability  to  obtain  and 
handle  modern  weapons  of  warfare.  They  have  attained  supremacy  in 
the  air  by  means  of  large  squadrons  of  Italian  and  German  planes,  of  the 
most  up-to-date  makes,  piloted  by  skilled  Italian  and  German  aviators. 
They  have  received  abundant  supplies  of  guns,  ammunition  and  various 
supplies  of  war  through  Portugal.  Their  victories,  however,  have  been 
largely  won  by  the  professional  fighting  abilities  of  some  15,000  Moorish 
and  Foreign  Legion  mercenaries  imported  from  Spanish  Morocco. 

Against  this  relatively  small,  but  highly  trained,  force,  the  Govern- 
ment army,  superior  in  numbers  but  inferior  in  equipment  and  training, 
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has  shown  itself  lamentably  weak.  Reports  from  French,  English  and 
German  correspondents  have  brought  out  in  vivid  detail  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Loyal  forces.  In  the  defence  of  the  Guadarrama  mountains 
the  Government  had  only  four  artillery  officers  and  the  lines  were  held 
chiefly  through  the  fierce  valor  of  the  militia  infantry. 

The  revolting  officers  had  prepared  for  this  struggle  long  before  the 
rebellion;  machine-gun  emplacements,  pill  boxes  and  trenches  had  been 
installed  and  troop  maneuvers  had  been  held  in  these  mountains  last 
year.  This  same  far-sighted  preparation  accounts  for  the  long  sieges  of 
the  Alcazar,  of  Oviedo  and  ofHuesca:  the  Rebel  officers  had  accumulated 
in  these  strongholds  large  stocks  of  food  and  munitions.  As  for  airplanes, 
the  Government  army  possesses  only  a  few  slow-moving,  obsolete  craft. 
The  non-intervention  agreement  worked  a  special  hardship  on  the 
Government,  for  while  the  Rebels  were  able  surreptitiously  to  receive 
what  they  needed  from  Portugal,  Germany  and  Italy,  the  6overnment 
was  not  able  to  buy  airplanes  and  arms  from  England  and  France. 

The  defeat  of  the  Government  forces  at  Irun  illustrated  in  many 
respects  the  defects  of  the  Government  army.  Lack  of  ammunition  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  tnis  defeat.  But  lack  of  even 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  military  training  was  just  as  impor- 
tant. In  addition  to  all  these  factors,  bad  organization  in  supply  and 
communication  and  virtual  absence  of  any  coordination  between  staffs 
complete  the  picture  of  a  Government  army  facing  defeat,  in  spite  of 
their  excellent  morale  and  superior  numbers,  by  reason  of  their  military 
inefficiency.  

THE  DISPATCH  of  airplane  squadrons  to  the  Rebels  has  constituted 
but  one  item  in  a  long  list  of  German  intrigues  not  only  in  Spain,  but 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  and  in  Portugal.  In  these  columns  in  September 
we  pointed  out  the  German  sources  of  Franco's  financing.  Now  we  are 
able  to  reveal  the  pro-German  character  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
Rebels.  Calvo  Sotelo,  Monarchist  leader  whose  assassination  has  been 
regarded  as  the  signal  for  the  militarists  to  rise  in  rebellion,  has  long 
been  known  as  a  pro-German  and  took  a  strong  part  in  the  pro-German 
activities  in  Spain  during  the  World  War.  General  Sanjurjo,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt,  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing months  in  Germany.  General  Mola,  like  Sotelo,  had  close  contacts 
with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  during  the  World  War  and  ever  since,  during 
his  commands  in  Spanish  Morocco  and  as  head  of  the  Secret  Police  in 
Spain  following  the  fall  of  Primo  de  Rivera,  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  German  agents.  General  Franco  was  in  touch  with  German  agents 
in  the  Canary  Islands  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  Reich  has  not  taken  the 
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trouble  to  nourish  these  contacts,  nor  to  expend  the  large  sums  of  money 
on  (ierman  airplanes  in  the  service  of  the  Rebels,  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  'stamping  out  Bolshevism/  In  addition  to  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  regime  hostile  to  France  across  the  Pyrenees,  which  would 
be  extremely  useful  during  a  Franco-German  war,  the  Nazi  Government 
has  seen  the  possibility  ot  gaining  a  foothold  in  Africa.  This  ambition, 
a  favorite  with  the  (ierman  Government  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
Tangier  incident,  has  been  directed  toward  gaining  possession  of  the 
Spanish  territory  of  Rio  Muni,  just  south  of  tne  former  (ierman  colony 
of  the  Cameroons.  A  reported  deal  with  Franco  includes  the  ceding  of 
this  strip  of  territory  to  Germany  in  return  for  her  assistance.  By  this 
stroke  Germany  would  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  southern  continent 
which  would  lead  to  further  African  acquisitions. 

THE  MOST  SPECTACULAR  THEATER  of  German  intrigue  has 
been  in  the  Canary  Islands.  This  has  obviously  been  promoted  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  line  of  communication  between  France  and  the 
French  west  African  possessions,  from  which  France  drew  so  many 
black  troops  during  the  last  war.  Geographically,  the  Canaries  provide 
an  excellent  base  point  for  this  maneuver.  They  stand  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  all  French  transports  bound  north  must  pass  along  their 
shores.  According  to  information  published  in  Vtndr(di%  a  Paris  Popular 
Front  weekly,  the  Canaries  have  a  German  population,  well  organized 
bv  Nazi  agents,  of  about  3,000.  In  April,  1936,  the  (ierman  cruisers 
Smrmkcrg  and  Kaln  unloaded  arms  there.  Secretly  these  two  vessels  also 
deposited  a  number  of  small  floating  mines  on  one  of  the  most  deserted  of 
the  islands.  Farther  down  the  coast,  in  the  Bisagos  archipelago,  a  Portu- 
guese possession,  Germany  has  leased  a  small  island  which  she  has 
transformed  into  an  excellent  submarine  base,  with  oil  tanks,  a  fortified 
port,  repair  shop  for  seaplanes  and  submarines,  and  an  arsenal  filled  with 
air  bombs,  mines  and  torpedoes.  A  German  submarine,  exported  in 
pieces,  has  been  assembled  there.  All  this  activity  has  been  camouflaged 
under  the  guise  of  a  palm-oil  station,  the  Eiscnbahn  Kamerun  Gescll- 
tchaft.  In  fifteen  hours  (ierman  submarines,  and  in  two  hours  (ierman 
airplanes,  could  reach  Dakar,  the  French  port  of  Senegal. 

THE  APPARENT  SrCCKSS  of  the  Fascists  in  Spain  and  the  possible 
installation  of  a  Fascist  regime  after  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  Popular 
Front  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  French  Popular  Front  will  soon 
dissolve  and  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fascist  state.  Recent 
activity  of  the  Croix  de  Feu  has  seemed  to  give  this  view  some  support. 
But  the  Croix  de  Feu  agitations  may  be  a  last,  futile  effort  to  recover  lost 
ground*  The  corrupt  Paris  press,  once  on  the  side  of  the  Croix  de  Feu  by 
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reason  of  having  the  same  subsidizers,  now  shows  a  disinclination  to  give 
them  much  space.  Perhaps  the  big  business  interests  have  turned  to 
Jacques  Doriot  as  'the  man/  At  any  rate,  French  Fascist  forces  seem  to 
be  split. 

Economic  conditions,  some  reports  show,  are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
international  press  insists.  The  peasants  now  enjoy  better  times,  for  the 
price  of  wheat,  a  year  ago  at  70  francs  per  quintal,  has  recently  risen 
from  105  to  140.  Tourist  trade  has  been  better  than  last  year  and  there 
have  been  some  minor  booms  in  some  industries.  Finally  the  cost  of 
living  has  not  risen  to  any  great  extent.  While  bread  has  gone  up,  the 
prices  of  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and  wine  have  scarcely  risen  at  all, 
and  in  some  cases  have  actually  declined.  Devaluation  may  affect  these 
prices  in  the  near  future,  but  for  the  present  these  are  not  favorable 
conditions  for  a  Fascist  movement. 


FRANCE  HAS  EXPRESSED  satisfaction  with  the  official  announce- 
ments  of  the  Little  Entente  conference  recently  concluded  at  Bratislava. 
The  Premiers  of  these  States  affirmed  their  friendship  for  France  and 
the  solidarity  of  their  mutual  bonds.  Yet  Genevieve  Tabouis,  an  excep- 
tionally well-informed  political  observer,  says  that  a  secret  agreement 
was  made  whereby  each  of  these  States  was  left  free  to  contract  political 
rapprochements  with  States  outside  the  Entente.  In  other  words  Yugo- 
slavia may  move  into  the  German  orbit,  Rumania  into  the  Italian,  etc., 
and  thus  destroy  the  Entente. 

RUSSIA'S  INCREASED  AGGRESSIVENESS  in  diplomacy  (vide  ha 
leadership  of  the  fight  for  Abyssinia  in  the  League  against  France  and 
England)  may  conceivably  be  aimed  at  keeping  France  from  drawing 
nearer  to  Italy  and  Germany,  and  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  long 
delayed  Five-Power  conference  (the  new  Locarno).  For  rumors  have  been 
afloat  that  England  has  been  making  progress  in  an  attempt  to  detach 
France  from  the  Franco-Soviet  pact.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  staff  con- 
versations between  France  and  Russia,  long  ago  scheduled,  have  not 
been  held.  Also  that  Russia  was  not  consulted  (as  is  usual  in  a  case 
where  two  countries  have  such  close  relations)  during  the  visits  of  Dr. 
Schacht  and  of  General  Rydz-Smigly,  Polish  commander,  to  Paris. 

A  MAJOR  FACTOR  in  the  French  Government's  decision  to  embargo 
gold  was  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  huge  export  of  gold  by  speculators 
and  nervous  business  men,  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France  had 
reached  the  'war-chest  limit*  fixed  by  the  General  Staff  of  the  army. 
The  future  military  defence  of  the  country  depended  on  keeping  this 
gold. 
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According  to  currency  experts,  the  French  currency  plan  will  be  a 
composite  of  the  features  of  tne  Belgian,  British  and  American  devalua- 
tions, as  follows:  (i)  the  franc  has  been  legally  depreciated  in  the  same 
way  as  was  the  Belgian  currency  in  1935;  U)  it  will  be  controlled  by  an 
exchange  equalization  fund,  as  is  sterling;  (3)  it  resembles  President 
Roosevelt's  dollar  because  the  Government  will  have  a  margin  wherein 
to  alter  its  value. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  intricate  regulations  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  increase  in  France's  foreign  trade,  for,  on  the  new  international 
basis  of  the  franc,  French  goods  will  be  cheaper  on  the  world  market. 
Whether  the  devaluation  will  result  in  a  great  increase  in  prices  within 
France,  amounting  to  dangerous  inflation,  remains  to  be  seen.  Premier 
Blum  is  said  to  have  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  while  the  pound 
and  the  dollar  were  devalued  during  a  period  of  lowering  world  prices, 
the  franc  faces  a  situation  in  which  world  prices  are  mounting. 

Almost  overshadowing  the  French  currency  operation  prr  st%  the 
gentleman's  agreement  between  France,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
not  to  engage  in  a  currency  war  gave  some  assurance  that  international 
stabilization  of  currencies  might  result.  That  there  should  be  such  a 
stabilization  is  clearly  desirable.  If  there  is  no  stability,  world  trade 
becomes  difficult  and  may  become  impossible.  For  example,  unless  the 
American  exporter  to  France  knows  at  what  rate  he  will  be  able  to 
exchange  the  francs  he  receives  for  his  goods  into  the  dollars  he  needs 
to  pay  rent,  wages,  etc.,  he  cannot  decide  what  price  he  should  charge. 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  tripartite  agreement  is  'gentle* 
manly'  rather  than  hard  and  fast.  Secretary  Morgcntnau  made  this  clear 
when  he  said  that  the  l/nitcd  States  reserved  the  power  to  protect  the 
level  of  its  currency.  The  course  which  other  countries,  notably  Ger- 
many, may  take  can  conceivably  upset  the  agreement  and  start  another 
currency  war.  The  action  of  Italy,  quickly  following  France's,  of  de- 
valuing the  lira  41  percent  as  against  France's  approximated  \o  per 
cent  indicates  that  tne  way  of  the  stabilizers  will  not  be  easy.  Likewise 
the  announced  intention  of  France  to  lower  tariffs  has  been  somewhat 
prematurely  hailed  as  an  additional  element  in  promoting  the  return  of 
freer  trade  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tne  decreases  in  French 
tariffs— from  10  to  15  per  cent — are  by  no  means  large  and  have  not  been 
promptly  followed  by  tariff  reductions  in  other  countries.  As  Anatole  de 
Vfonzie,  former  Minister  of  Finance,  remarked,  the  devaluation  of  the 
franc  'is  an  international  negotiation  of  which  the  official  communiques 
exaggerate  the  merit,  but  not  the  importance.' 

ONK  OF  THK  MOST  remarkable  developments  in  Kuroncan  politics 
in  the  past  month  has  been  Italy's  change  over  to  an  attitude  of  con- 
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ciliation.  In  July  the  accord  between  Germany  and  Italy  by  which  the 
two  countries  agreed  to  scrap  their  differences  over  Austria,  followed  by 
numerous  diplomatic  conversations  between  Rome  and  Berlin,  gave  all 
the  appearance  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  great  Fascist  States. 
Today  this  alliance  seems  to  have  been  broken.  Italy's  conduct  during 
the  negotiations  for  the  non-intervention  pact  brought  this  out  clearly. 
After  sending  planes  to  General  Franco,  the  Italian  Government  agreed 
to  join  the  non-intervention  committee  with  surprising  alacrity.  It  is 
reported  that  the  German  and  Italian  aviators  in  the  Rebel  headquarters 
in  Spain  have  kept  aloof  from  one  another  and  have  at  times  displayed 
actual  antagonism  to  one  another.  In  September,  Russia  and  the  smaller 
States  of  the  League  defied  not  only  the  feelings  of  Italy  but  also  those  of 
the  British  and  French  delegates  by  voting  for  seating  the  Abyssinian 
delegation  in  the  League  Assembly.  It  was  expected  that  Italy  would 
withdraw  from  the  League  as  Mussolini  has  so  often  threatened.  On  the 
contrary  Italy  has  remained  in  the  League  and  statements  from  Rome 
have  been  remarkably  soft  about  the  League's  action.  Meanwhile  Italy 
has  played  the  part  of  the  broker  for  France  and  England  by  trying  to 
persuade  Germany  to  attend  the  new  Locarno  Five-Power  conference 
which  these  countries  have  been  seeking  to  promote:  Count  Ciano's 
recent  visit  to  Berlin  was  apparently  undertaken  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  and  not,  as  it  may  have  seemed,  in  order  to  renew  tne  alliance 
between  the  two  great  Fascist  nations.  Finally  Italy  signalized  her  break 
with  Germany  by  promptly  following  France  in  devaluing  the  lira,  an 
act  which  leaves  Germany  completely  isolated  in  the  currency  maneu- 
vers. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  Italy  should  reconsider  her  connection 
with  Germany.  The  Momentul  of  Bucharest  finds  that: — 

Italy  has  been  reflecting  for  some  time  whether  she  should  give  free  rein  to  her 
resentment  against  England  and  France  [for  their  sanctions  policy]  by  facilitat- 
ing the  penetration  of  Germany  into  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether,  by  suppress- 
ing her  resentment,  she  should  defend  herself  by  not  collaborating  with  Germany 
in  her  Balkan  push. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  interest  of  Italy,  Germany  ought  to  be  kept  away  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

Italy's  commercial  interests  have  displayed  distinct  alarm  at  Germany's 
growing  dominance  of  the  Balkan  trade,  once  a  strong  market  for  Italian 
goods.  These  factors,  added  to  Italy's  depressing  financial  condition, 
explain  why  the  Italian  Government  has  shifted  its  Mine/  at  least 
temporarily.  Of  course,  a  new  rapprochement  with  Germany  may  yet 
occur,  but,  now  that  Abyssinia  has  Tbeen  annexed,  it  looks  for  the  present 
as  if  Italy  had  become  one  of  the  'satisfied'  Powers  and  will  be  'good* 
in  the  European  arena. 
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JAPAN  IS  APPARENTLY  HESITATING  before  plunging  into  a  war 
with  China,  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  Chinese  resistance  has 
markedly  stiffened:  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  a  virtually  united 
China  behind  him.  His  visit  to  the  South  has  lined  up  behind  the 
Nankins  Government  those  war-lords  formerly  hostile  to  Chiang,  and 
from  Moscow  the  Third  International  has  been  broadcasting  urgent 
appeals  to  Chinese  Communists  to  form  a  united  front  with  Chiang 
against  Japan.  Also,  the  recent  opening  of  the  railway  line  from  Hankow 
to  Canton  now  provides  quick  communication  between  North  and  South 
China  for  the  nrst  time;  this  is  especially  important  for  military  move- 
ments in  a  war  with  Japan.  Japan's  own  internal  situation — slackening 
of  the  foreign  trade  drive,  budgetary  trouble,  agrarian  unrest — are 
enough  to  give  her  pause. 

But  the  most  important  factor  has  been  the  attitude  of  Britain.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Japan  suffered  from  no  opposition  from  Bri- 
tain at  the  time  of  the  Mancnurian  invasion  and  that  Britain  badly  let 
the  United  States  down  when  our  Government  sought  to  enlist  Britain 
in  a  united  front  against  the  Japanese  aggressor.  But  today  Britain 
shows  no  signs  of  rushing  into  an  Anglo-Japanese  agreement.  Sir 
Frederick  Ixith-Ross  successfully  fenced  off  all  Japanese  suggestions 
along  that  line  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  the  Orient  and  insisted  that 
Chinese  sovereignty  t>c  respected.  The  enormous  smuggling  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  on  under  unofficial  Japanese  auspices  has  cut 
into  Britain's  revenues  from  Chinese  maritime  customs  and  put  the 
British  in  no  friendly  state  of  mind.  Accordingly  all  talk  of  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  which  would  leave  Japan  free  to  impose  Japanese 
demands  on  China  has  come  from  Tokyo,  not  I-ondon. 

The  press  of  Japan,  largely  Government  controlled,  has  been  sending 
out  a  number  of  trial  balloons.  The  Asabi  recently  declared  that  a  rap- 
prochement with  Great  Britain  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  Japan's  foreign  policy,  and  supplemented  this  with  some 
reports  from  the  paper's  London  correspondent  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Government  was  contemplating  siding  with  Japan.  Ijondon  pa- 
pers treated  this  report  with  incredulity  and  the  authoritative  Times  set 
the  note  for  the  British  attitude  witn  the  following:  'Proud,  defiant 
and  perhaps  a  little  light-headed,  Japan  faces  the  future  but  faces  it 
alone.'  With  Britain  standing  aloof,  Russia  coquetting  with  China,  and 
the  United  States  maintaining  her  traditional  opposition  to  Japan's 
aggressive  policy  towards  China,  Japan  feels  very  keenly  her  isolation 
in  the  East.  In  such  a  position,  the  Japanese  Government  has  good 
reason  to  mark  time  before  launching  another  offensive  in  China. 


The  author  of  Hitler  Over  Europe  tells 
how,  according  to  his  information,  Ger- 
many will  conduct  her  attack  on  Russia. 


Hitler 
Over  Russia 


By  Ernst  Henri 


VJENERAL  assault  on  Russia!  How 
is  this  plan  to  be  realized?  How  is  the 
defeat  of  Bolshevism  to  take  place? 
An  almost  fantastic  strategical  map 
immediately  becomes  displayed.  At- 
tack on  a  territory  of  8>£  million 
square  miles,  twice  the  expanse  of 
Europe,  with  a  frontal  border  of  2,000 
miles  (land  frontier  in  the  west),  with 
175  million  inhabitants  from  sea  to 
sea!  That  is  no  Abyssinian  or  Chinese 
adventure.  Never  in  recent  times  has  a 
military  commander  been  faced  by 
such  a  problem.  One  could  speak  of 
the  project  of  a  German  break-through 
in  Belgium  to  be  followed  by  a  march 
on  Paris,  or  of  an  Entente  thrust 
across  the  Rhine  into  Western  Ger- 
many. One  could  imagine  the  conquest 
of  large  defenceless  colonial  territories, 
of  the  disarmed  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, or  the  biblical  wastes  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

But  how  is  an  annihilating  blow — 
for  it  must  be  annihilating — to  be 
aimed  at  a  modern,  excellently  equipped 
and  excellently  organized  country  of 


ninety-three  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  thirty-nine  times  the  size  of 
France,  a  country  with  a  potential 
army  of  20  millions  and  the  most 
powerful  industry  in  Europe  today? 

The  General  Staff  of  German  Fas- 
cism— which  is  not  the  old  Schlieffen 
General  Staff,  that  of  rational  and 
normal  strategy — is  compelled  to  seek 
this  way.  Whatever  the  geographical, 
the  strategical,  the  technical,  the  so- 
cial conditions  may  be,  it  must  have  it 
for  its  war  at  all  costs.  Just  as  for 
centuries  German  generals  have  had 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  400-mile  north- 
ern frontier  of  France,  in  order  to  a©* 
complish  the  short  200-mile  march  on 
Paris — which  they  have  managed  only 
once  (1871) — so  now  the  Hitler  gen- 
erals stand  facing  the  a,ooo-mile 
boundary  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mos- 
cow is  the  goal — Moscow,  the  hub  of 
the  Union,  at  the  least,  for  the  Social- 
ist army  would  give  final  battle  to 
German  and  Japanese  Fascism  only  in 
the  Urals,  1,250  miles  away  (the  dis- 
tance   from    Madrid    to    the    Polish 
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frontier),  having  previously  made  the 
most  of  the  whole  vast  area. 

The  2,000-mile  line  of  the  Russian 
front  from  the  Arctic  down  to  the 
Black  Sea  falls  into  five  strategical 
zones  or  sectors,  through  which  an 
offensive  can  be  directed: — 

( 1 )  The  extreme  northern  Carelian 
zone,  from  the  Spitzbergen  Islands 
down  to  the  Ladoga  Lake  (opposite 
the  Gulf  of  Finland),  an  expanse  of 
about  750  miles. 

(2)  The  Baltic  zone,  stretching  in- 
land from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
Dvina,  along  the  Soviet  frontier  with 
Finland  (southern  corner),  Esthonia, 
and  Latvia,  about  340  miles  long  and 
with  the  route  to  Leningrad. 

(3)  The  White  Russian  zone,  con- 
tinuation of  the  Baltic  zone  from  the 
Dvina  down  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
River  Pripet,  about  250  miles  in 
the  middle  of  the  Soviet  map,  covering 
the  northern  section  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  is  the  route  to  Smolensk,  the 
intermediate  station  on  the  military 
road  Warsaw- Moscow  and  Napoleon's 
first  bivouacking  site  in  1812. 

(4)  The  Ukrainian  zone  (as  far  as 
the  Dniestr),  about  230  miles  in  length 
along  the  southern  section  of  the 
Polish-Russian  frontier  and  covering 
the  route  to  Kiev. 

(5)  The  extreme  southerly  Black 
Sea  zone,  about  300  miles  along  the 
Dniestr,  the  last  sector  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Soviet  I'nion— the 
frontier  with  Rumania.  From  here 
runs  the  route  to  Odessa. 

Those  are  the  five  routes  for  an  of- 
fensive against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
five  apertures  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  Socialist  continent.  Each  of 
them  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  entire 
Franco- Belgian  frontier  with  Germany 


in  1914.  Two  apparently  point  the  way 
to  Moscow;  the  route  via  Leningrad 
about  400  miles  in  length,  that  via 
White  Russia  and  Smolensk  of  about 
470  miles.  The  distance  to  Paris  from 
the  German- Belgian  frontier  amount- 
ed to  200  miles  in  1 91 4.  Which  of  these 
directions  will  German  Fascism,  the 
army  of  the  Great  Crusade,  choose  for 
the  decisive  thrust  against  the  Red 
Front,  the  'general  break-through/ 
intended  to  'pierce*  this  Front,  like 
that  of  France  in  191 4,  and  to  strike 
at  the  very  roots  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  first  blow? 

This  is,  in  some  sort,  a  historical 
question.  But  the  answer  to  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  difficult;  no  more  than 
that  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
main  German  offensive  against  Joffrc 
in  1914. 

II 

The  storming  of  Ijtningrad,  the  first 
fortress  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
is  the  essence  and  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many's new  strategic  plan  in  the  east, 
and  that  explains  much  of  what  is 
going  on  already  today. 

What  is  the  significance  of  Lenin- 
grad in  the  German  offensive  in  the 
east? 

Strategically  it  seems  an  ideal  opera- 
tive goal.  Leningrad  is  that  point  in 
the  whole  Soviet  position  which  is 
furthest  advanced  and  consequently 
to  be  reached  most  speedily.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier  in  the  south 
(frontier  with  Esthonia)  amounts  to 
75  miles,  the  distance  in  the  north 
(frontier  with  Finland)  to  22  miles, 
while  the  breadth  of  this  northern 
front,  wedged  between  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  1-akc  Ladoga,  is  37  miles. 
Thus  there  is  here  a  real  gate,  leading 
into  Leningrad.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
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gate.  In  the  west  Leningrad  lies  di- 
rectly on  a  third  frontier — and  that  is 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  city  is  pro- 
tected by  the  naval  fortress  of  Kron- 
stadt  on  Kotlin,  an  island  lying  in 
front  of  it.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  be- 
longs to  him  who  has  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Baltic.  Thus  the  possessor  of 
this  supremacy  is  on  this  side  not  much 
more  than  30  miles  away  from  Lenin- 
grad (distance  Kronstadt-Leningrad). 
That  is  the  operative  situation — 
75  miles,  22  miles,  30  miles,  from  three 
sides. 

For  Germany  this  means  two  things. 
First  a  powerful  direct  naval  base  for 
an  attack  on  the  Soviet  position.  A 
direct  deployment  base  of  their  own 
for  the  German  forces  was,  however, 
precisely  what,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
were  lacking  in  all  the  other  routes; 
everywhere  the  German  army  would 
have  to  accomplish  a  long,  difficult, 
and  very  doubtful  march  through 
alien  territory,  with  hostile  popula- 
tions and  undeveloped  railways.  The 
Baltic,  however,  turned  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  German  naval  fleet  into  a 
kind  of  German  inland  sea,  is  for  the 
German  army  like  an  internal  route 
leading  straight  to  a  vital  center  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  is  a  circumstance  of  very  great 
significance.  It  puts  an  end  quickly  to 
all  the  controversies  on  the  theme  that 
'Germany  has  no  frontier  with  the 
Soviets.'  The  Baltic  is  the  new  Bel- 
gium of  the  east.  Not  only  can  the 
German  fleet  itself  undertake  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  a  frontal  assault  on 
Kronstadt  and  attempt  to  blockade 
Leningrad,  but  with  its  help  the  sec- 
ond base  for  the  German  deployment 
on  this  sector  can  also  be  established, 
fortified  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
and   made   almost  unassailable — the 


land  base.  The  zone  of  Leningrad  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
German  troops  along  the  land  route 
without  difficulties  and  relatively 
quickly.  The  march  through  the  Baltic 
countries,  beginning  near  Memel,  is 
the  most  favorable  of  any  that  the 
German  army  can  have  in  the  east,  and 
which,  too,  presents  no  novelty  for  it. 
In  1 91 8  the  German  army  of  General 
Hoffmann  was  in  Kovno,  in  Riga,  in 
Reval,  and  in  Finland;  in  1919 — 
after  Brest-Litovsk — the  Baltic  Divi- 
sion commanded  by  a  subordinate  of 
Hoffmann,  General  Count  von  der 
Goltz,  entered  Soviet  territory  to- 
gether with  Russian  White  Guardists 
near  Pskov  and  immediately  south  of 
the  suburbs  of  Leningrad.  The  politi- 
cal Baltic  of  today,  with  its  four  weak 
border  States,  incapable  of  resistance,, 
is  a  creation  of  Brest-Litovsk — of 
General  Hoffmann,  that  is  to  say> 
once  again.  German-Baltic  groups  in 
the  population,  remnants  of  the  former 
ruling  feudal  caste,  scattered  over  all 
the  border  States,  provide  natural 
backing  for  a  German  army  passing 
through  from  East  Prussia  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Baltic  Fascism,  born  of 
Germany  and  organized  by  her,  ani- 
mated solely  by  the  idea  of  another 
joint  war  against  Russia,  will,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so  beforehand,  clear 
the  way  for  the  advancing  German 
troops,  the  way  for  their  transit;  that 
is  what  it  is  there  for. 


HI 


In  these  circumstances  the  march 
Konigsberg-Memel-Riga-Reval  may 
become  (apart  from  the  resistance 
from  the  working-class  and  progres- 
sive elements  in  the  Baltic  countries)  a 
'walking  tour'  for  the  German  expe- 
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ditionary  force.  But  even  if  it  meets 
with  resistance  and  the  three  Govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  Entente,  in  order 
to  save  the  independence  of  their 
countries,  oppose  their  nine  weak  divi- 
sions to  the  German  'hammer,'  this 
hammer  will  hardly  need  to  strike, 
because  one  single  warning  shot  from 
the  German  dreadnoughts  outside  the 
harbors  of  Memel,  Riga  and  Reval 
will  be  enough  to  extract  from  the 
bourgeois  Governments  absolute,  mute 
obedience  to  Germany.  With  its  naval 
artillery  the  German  Baltic  fleet  can 
subjugate  the  three  Baltic  countries 
within  a  few  hours;  the  fourth,  the 
Finland  of  Mannerheim  and  Hackzell, 
is  already  its  ally.  It  can  at  the  same 
time  assist  in  the  transport  of  troops 
across  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  coast,  and 
above  all  it  can  in  the  best  possible 
way  convey  to  the  front  those  great 


masses  of  heavy  technical  war  mate- 
rial without  which  a  modern  offensive 
is  inconceivable — artillery,  tanks, 
transport  material,  ammunition, 
stores,  etc.,  and  food  supplies. 

The  German  mercantile  marine, 
with  its  4>£  million  tons  (compared 
with  5>£  million  before  the  war), 
again  today  the  third  largest  in  the 
world,  only  behind  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.,  is,  under  the  protection  of  the 
navy,  ideal  for  executing  this  task.  It 
can  accumulate  for  the  attack  a  vast 
mass  of  technical  war  material  in  the 
land-approaches  to  Leningrad,  which 
no  existing  railway  system  in  the  east 
could  do.  That  means  a  great  deal;  in 
view  of  the  character  of  modern  war, 
everything.  The  German  naval  base 
.  and  the  Gferman  land  base  supplement 
each  other  and  seem  to  combine  in  a 
really  powerful  starting  position;  and 
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the  unfavorable  strategic  situation  of 
Leningrad  itself  seemingly  fits  in  with 
this  tendency.  Strategically,  therefore, 
Leningrad  is  the  given  point  for  a 
German  attack  in  the  blast. 


IV 


Politically  it  is  so  at  least  to  the 
same  extent.  Leningrad  is  the  most 
important  political  and  moral  (if  no 
longer  economic)  center  in  the  Soviet 
Union  after  Moscow,  the  seat  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  Revolution,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Socialist  Soviet  people  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  world 
something  of  the  very  marrow  of  Rus- 
sia and  something  of  the  very  marrow 
of  the  Soviet  system.  This  means  two 
things.  The  taking  of  Leningrad  would 
( according  to  German  calculations)  in- 
flict a  mighty,  perhaps  mortal,  shock 
on  the  moral  stability  and  the  militant 
will  of  the  Socialist  nation;  would 
bring  panic  and  uncertainty  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  Soviet  masses.  And 
this  same  conquest,  through  the  same 
moral  effect,  would  operate  towards 
the  other  side;  would  awaken  and 
mobilize  the  Russian  counter-revolu- 
tion, the  old  overthrown  class  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  kulaks,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Fascist  strategists, 
is  not  yet  dead. 

'Leningrad  taken  by  Hitler!*  That 
would  mean  immediately  afterward: 
'New  Russian  Fascist  Government 
established  in  I-cningrad!'  It  is  indeed 
clear  straight  a* ay  that  the  first  act 
of  a  \uti>r:ous  German  army  of  occu- 
pation :n  Leningrad  would  \k  the 
proclamation  of  a  'new  national  Rus- 
sian Government.'  A  Government 
whuh,  .u  tuallv  %  would  constitute  only 
a  sjHvies  of  colonial  administration, 
recruited    from     the    last    remaining 


scum  of  the  unemployed  Russian 
White  Guardists,  but  which  would 
have  the  practical  task  of  organizing, 
with  the  help  of  German  troops  <and 
bombing  planes),  a  new  governmental 
Fascism  proclaiming  its  installation  in 
the  old  capital  city! 

The  Nazis  have  their  Russian  colo- 
nial cadres — that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Russian  Division  of  the  Eastern  Fas- 
cist league.  And,  according  to  their 
calculations,  the  capture  of  Leningrad 
is  the  best  starting-point,  the  best 
inflammatory  spark,  for  kindling  si- 
multaneously with  the  external  mili- 
tary thrust  against  the  Soviet  t'nion 
an  internal,  political  disintegration  in 
her  hinterland.  In  this  aspect  there  is 
hidden  in  actual  fact  one  of  the  most 
important  ideas  in  the  entire  German 
plan.  The  Fascist  strategists  think 
that  this  perspective  may  possibly 
spare  them  the  necessity  of  the  further, 
lengthy  march  to  Moscow-  even  after 
the  occupation  of  Ixrningrad  an  almost 
inconceivable  task—or  at  any  rate 
lighten  and  simplify  it  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent.  The  main  thing  is  to  have 
first  of  all  taken  by  storm  a  vital 
political  center  of  Socialism.  And 
Ixrningrad  is  that. 

I  pon  this  basic  idea  is  built  up  the 
entire  strategic  composition  for  the  war 
in  the  east,  as  in  its  time  the  campaign 
of  I<yi4  was  built  up  on  the  advance 
of  von  Rluck's  right  wing  through 
Belgium  against  Paris.  The  '  F-astern* 
Schlieffen  thrust  also  takes  place  in 
the  north.  It  is  the  left  uing  of  the 
Fascist  crusade  in  the  area  between 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea 
whuh  is  to  pLi\  the  leading  role.  The 
general  arra<A  on  Ixningrad  is  the 
key  operation  against  Moscow.  From 
there  the  rest  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
develops. 
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What,  according  to  the  German 
plan  of  operations,  is  the  task  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Crusade  Army,  that 
in  the  south,  which  meanwhile  is  ex- 
tended on  a  front  of  530  miles  in  the 
Ukraine  and  on  the  Black  Sea  ?  Here, 
too,  as  in  White  Russia,  the  army  of 
Hitler's  Polish  allies,  so  long  as  it  is  on 
its  own,  could  only  occupy  in  the  main 
a  defensive  position  against  the  many 
times  superior  Soviet  army,  and  en- 
deavor at  all  costs  to  hold  the  front. 
To  expect  any  other  tactics  in  this 
initial  period — for  instance,  an  imme- 
diate Polish  general  offensive  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dnieper — would  (apart 
from  diversion  maneuvers)  be  a  mis- 
take in  view  of  the  existing  ratio  of 
forces.  But  this  defensive  would  only 
be  the  introduction  to  an  offensive, 
which  is  to  take  place  here,  too,  on  the 
southern  right  wing,  so  soon  as  the 
condition  for  it  has  been  fulfilled:  the 
formation  on  the  Danube  and  the  march 
down  the  Danube  of  the  Second  Fascist 
Army  against  the  Soviet  Union,  com- 
posed of  all  those  Nazi  allies  in  south- 
east Europe  which  already  now  are 
working  for  Hitler  politically  and 
which  the  moment  war  breaks  out  will 
at  once  begin  to  operate  for  him 
militarily — defined  in  brief:  the  Army 
of  the  '  Southeast  Fascist  League.' 

The  moment  when  war  breaks  out, 
and  when  the  German  divisions  in 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  cross  the  Czech 
and  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  follow- 
ing may  occur  with  almost  automatic 
precision.  The  Austrian  Nazis  rise  in 
Vienna,  in  the  Steiermark  and  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  Bohemian  Nazis  of  Hen- 
lein's  'Heimat  Front'  rise  in  northern 
Czechoslovakia  and  march  on  Prague, 
which  on  the  other  side,  from  the 
south,  is  attacked  by  the  Hungarian 
divisions  of  Horthy,  allied  with  Ger- 


many. The  Rumanian  Fascists  come 
forward  in  Bucharest  and,  with  the 
support  of  court  and  army  circles, 
demand  adhesion  to  the  new  reac- 
tionary Danubian  Entente.  Ma- 
chines from  the  aerodromes  of  Dres- 
den and  Budapest  assist  this  process. 
And  the  whole  thing  means  militarily 
nothing  other  than  the  reestablisbment 
in  a  new  form  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Armyy  once  more  allied 
with  Germany  and  once  more  effective 
for  Germany  in  the  southern  sector  of 
Europe.  And  then  this  army,  as  if 
resurrected  from  the  ashes  of  191 8,  of 
St.  Germain  and  Trianon,  gets  on  the 
march:  thither,  where  it  stood  once 
before  in  1914-18,  to  start  the  attack 
on  the  Ukraine. 


So  simply,  when  translated  into 
military  terms,  can  the  whole  seeming 
political  confusion  reigning  in  the 
Danubian  zone  be  explained  in  the 
main  even  today.  The  army  of  some 
new  Marshal  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff, 
who  this  time  will  be  merely  one  of 
Hitler's  subordinate  officers,  will  once 
again  attempt  to  storm  Kiev:  in  order 
to  occupy  the  great  Ukrainian  grain 
zone,  to  paralyze  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet,  to  set  up  a  Government  of 
separatist  Ukrainian  Fascism  (as  in 
Leningrad),  to  threaten  the  Russian 
coal  center  in  the  Don  Basin  and  the 
Russian  oil  center  in  the  Caucasus — 
in  sum,  in  order  to  drive  a  wedge  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  already  attacked  in 
the  north,  from  the  south  as  well !  That 
is  the  plan  for  the  right  wing  of  the 
crusade.  And  since  this  time,  unlike 
1914-17,  this  army  is  to  be  reinforced 
by  twenty-five  to  thirty  Polish  divi- 
sions (the  entire  Polish  military  forces 
number  about  fifty  to  sixty  divisions; 
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the  remainder  must  be  in  White  Rus- 
sia), it  hopes  that  its  attack  will  be 
more  powerful  than  ever.  If  it  is  not 
successful,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  shape 
of  things  might  radically  alter  and  the 
perspective  of  a  Fascist  march  of 
triumph  on  Kiev  turns  into  the  per- 
spective of  a  popular  Socialist  and 
progressive  uprising  on  the  Danube 
against  the  war-mongers.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  successful,  then  the  two 
wedges  aimed  at  the  flanks  of  the 
Soviet  power,  Leningrad  and  Kiev, 
are  intended  to  convulse  the  heart  of 
this  power,  Moscow. 

Thus,  gradually  and  with  plastic 
distinctness,  the  chief  military  outlines 
of  this  'neo-Napoleonic'  plan,  which 
is  intended  to  kill  the  country  of  175 
million  Socialists  and  of  8jk*  million 
square  miles,  becomes  defined.  It  is  a 
plan  for  two  large-scale  operations, 
two  mighty  Fascist  campaigns  from 
the  Vistula-Danube  line  to  the  Dvina- 
Dnieper  line:  the  decisive,  most  in- 
tensive, tempestuous  offensive  of  the 
left  wing  in  the  north,  leaning  on  the 
Baltic  Sea;  the  secondary,  later  offen- 
sive of  the  right  wing  in  the  south, 
aimed  at  the  Black  Sea;  and  a  com- 
bined, balancing  movement  in  the 
center.  This  disposition  only  slightly 
recalls  Napoleon's  similar  conception 
of  1 812,  which  foresaw  a  secondary 
march  by  the  left  wing  of  the  '  Grande 
Annie9  (Marshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Prussian  Corps)  against  the  Baltic,  a 
secondary  march  by  the  right  wing 
(Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  the  Aus- 
trian Corps)  to  South  Russia,  and  the 
main  operation,  under  Napoleon  him- 
self and  with  French  forces,  in  the 
center — against  Warsaw,  Smolensk, 
and  Moscow. 

But    the    strategic    plan    of    the 
Grande  Armie  of  193?  is  no  accident, 


no  arbitrary  combination  devised  by 
some  military  theorist  in  the  German 
Ministry  of  War.  It  corresponds  with 
the  map  and  the  disposition  of  dying 
European  capitalism  of  today.  It  cor- 
responds, with  its  two  operations,  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  economic  and 
political  dynamic  of  German  impe- 
rialism (being  the  center  motive 
power),  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
grouping  of  the  Fascist  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
founded  on  a  fatal  error:  a  decisive 
misjudgment  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  confusion  of  her 
purely  geographical  strategic  map 
with  the  real  military  and  political 
power  inwardly  filling  this  map.  .  .  . 


VI 


Once  Leningrad  is  occupied,  the 
further  direct  route  to  Moscow  will,  it 
is  calculated,  lie  open  from  there, 
straight  along  the  October  Railway 
(the  former  Nikolai  Railway),  a  dis- 
tance of  about  375  miles,  interrupted 
by  no  large  river  or  other  natural 
obstacle.  The  German  army  coming 
from  Leningrad  would  first  advance 
185  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
way point  of  Bologoje,  half-way  to 
Moscow,  establish  a  combined  front 
with  the  Polish  army,  which  in  the 
meantime  (after  the  supposed  retreat 
of  the  Red  Army  in  the  north)  has 
reached  Smolensk,  and  thus  seize 
Moscow  from  the  east  in  a  vice  at  a 
relatively  short  distance  (roughly  200 
miles).  This,  however,  is  part  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  whole  plan,  the 
third  phase  of  which  is  Hitler's  entry 
into  the  Kremlin.  We  do  not  intend 
here  to  carry  the  analysis  of  modern 
German  strategy  and  of  the  crusade- 
mysticism  that  far.  The  attack  on 
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Leningrad  and  Kiev  is  at  any  rate  a 
hilly  mature  problem.  The  practical 
preparations  for  these  two  operations 
are  far  advanced  and  they  are  not 
being  suspended  for  one  moment. 

What  are  to  be  the  conditions  of  the 
4  second  Brest-Li  to  vsk,'  the  immedi- 
ate, initial  results  of  the  crusade  in  the 
East  according  to  Nazi  dreams?  They 
are  already  to  be  read  frequently  in 
the  Fascist— and  not  solely  in  the 
German-Fascist — press.  Their  essence 
it  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Eastern 
European  Empire  of  Germany ',  stretch- 
ing from  the  White  Sea  in  the  north 
straight  down  through  Russia  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov  in  the  south,  embracing  a 

Crt  of  north  Russia,  Leningrad  (new 
adquarters  of  the  revived  'Baltic 
Order 'D,  White  Russia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  district  of  the  Don :  together 
nearly  half  of  the  present  European 
Russia,  which  is  either  to  be  directly 
incorporated  in  the  Third  Reich,  or 
placed  under  the  nominal  rule  of 
various  German  vassals  (Baltic  Order, 
Finland,  Poland  of  the  -  Colonels,' 
Ukrainian  Fascists,  etc.).  Of  the  other 
half,  the  Caucasus  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Georgian,  Tartar,  and 
other  separatist  Fascists  (intimate  old 
friends  of  the  General  Hoffmann- 
Rosenberg  circle),  which  means  that 
in  practice  it  also  comes  under  German 
control;  while  certain  other  'zones' 
and  'influences'  are  apparently  still 
being  reserved  for  Britain,  besides 
*  interests'  in  Russian  Central  Asia. 
Siberia  comes  under  a  protectorate  of 
Japan,  the  Asiatic  partner  in  the 
'crusade,'  and  her  buffer  States.  What 
ts  then  left  of  Russia  is,  according  to 
the  Hoffmann-Hitler  plan,  to  be 
limited  to  the  narrow  area  between 
Moscow  and  the  I'rals,  and  there,  as  a 
new  State,  the  old  '  Moscovia '  is  to  be 


restored.  Here,  then,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Grand  Master  is  a  Russian-Fascist 
Government  to  rule,  whose  chief 
activity  would  consist  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  remnants  of  Commu- 
nism, using  Goring 's  system,  and  the 
bestowal  of  orders  and  concessions  on 
German  firms.  The  'Ethiopization'  of 
Eastern    Europe    has    been    accom- 

Elished  and  the  new  empire  of  Caesar 
litler  from  the  Rhine  to  Central 
Asia  established.  And  then  the  Fascist 
armies  set  out  on  the  return  march:  to 
the  IV est. 

VII 

With  that  everything  has  really 
been  said.  The  monstrous  political 
and  military  fraud  which  Hitler  is 
perpetrating  with  the  formula  of  a 
special  'Eastern  Strategy'  becomes 
fully  apparent.  There  is  no  separate 
' Eastern  Strategy*  and  'Western  Strat- 
egy 'for  German  Fascism.  There  is  only 
the  first  and  second  stage  in  the  set 
order  of  the  attack  as  a  whole,  wherein 
the  first  stage  makes  the  second  possi- 
ble and  certain;  that  two-sided  prob- 
lem which,  before  1914,  Bismarck  and 
Schlieffen  decided  by  selecting  the 
West  as  the  'first'  stage  (main  attack 
Paris!),  and  which  today  Hitler 
and  Goring  have  decided  just  the 
other  way  round  -  initial  thrust  Mos- 
cow. 

These  armies,  which  will  return 
after  occupying  the  Soviet  I'nion  and 
the  East  (always  in  accordance  with 
the  Nazi  plan),  which  will  have  con- 
quered a  country  of  175,000,000  in- 
habitants, the  sixth  part  of  the  earth, 
and  even  before  tnat,  during  the 
'transit  march,'  will  have  subdued 
also  northern  Europe  and  Danubian 
Europe—  these  armies,  after  their 
return,  will  encounter  no  more   ad- 
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versaries  in  the  West.  They  are  des- 
tined to  expand  over  the  entire  conti- 
nent. 

It  will  be,  and  this  time  literally,  a 
new  Hun  invasion;  everything  in  its 
path  will  be  mowed  down.  What  could 
France  do  against  an  army  which, 
back  on  the  Rhine,  will  have  with  it 
millions  and  millions  of  fresh  con- 
scripted soldiers  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  exactly  as  in  1814, 
when  the  combined  forces  of  German, 
Russian  and  Austrian  reaction  crushed 
France  militarily  and  marched  into 
Paris?  What  could  Italy  do,  once  the 
south  Fascist  army,  with  Danubian 
Europe  completely  conquered,  in  its 
rear,  appears  on  die  Brenner  and  by 
Trieste?  There  will  no  longer  be  an 
Austria,  a  Czechoslovakia,  a  Little 
Entente;  only  sections  of  the  onward- 
rolling  Germano-Fascist  mass.  What 
could  Britain  do,  if  Goring's  huge 
air-fleet,  two-thirds  of  the  continent 
under  its  control,  squadrons  and  aux- 
iliary bases  in  all  corners  of  Europe, 
were  to  appear  over  the  tiny  island? 
And  what  could  they  all  do  together, 
these  remnants  of  proud  western 
European  democracy,  these  founders 
of  the  pacifist  League  of  Nations  and 
saviors  of  Abyssinia,  if,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  Germany's  'isolated'  Eastern 
plan,  they  were  to  face  a  trans-conti- 
nental empire  mightier  than  has  ever 
been  known  before,  truly  another 
Rome,  with  all  the  human,  technical, 
economic  and  military  resources  of  a 
territory  on  this  scale,  with  raw  ma- 


terials from  Russia,  and  with  such 
allies  in  Asia  as  the  new  Pan-Asiatic 
Empire  of  Japan?  For  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Pacific  only  these 
two  empires  will  be  left  after  the 
'victory  in  the  East,'  and  their  armies 
will  meet  at  the  Urals!  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  these  two  empires,  already 
now  closely  allied  and  carrying  out 
their  plans  in  common,  will  //*», 
after  a  victory  like  tbis>  subside  into 
pacifism  and  greet  Britain  and  France 
with  a  brotherly  embrace? 

No,  the  embrace  in  the  West  will 
come,  but  it  will  not  be  pleasant.  For 
the  military  perspective  which,  after 
the  success  of  the  'Eastern  Plan/ 
would  be  open  in  the  West  to  the 
authors  of  this  plan — this  perspective 
would  then  be  truly  Napoleonic.  Here 
is  the  final  idea  of  General  Hoffmann, 
and  this  idea  is  in  its  way  correct. 
Napoleonism  in  relation  to  Russia — 
that  is  rubbish.  But  Napoleonism  in 
relation  to  the  West,  if  Russia  really 
could  be  beaten  and  conquered — that 
is  sober  military  reality,  and  no 
thinking  man,  let  alone  a  military 
expert,  can  overlook  it.  The  two  Fas- 
cist armies  of  the  East,  plus  conquered 
Moscow,  mean  a  new  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion for  the  rest  of  Europe;  as  sure 
as  two  and  two  make  four.  It  is  of 
this  that  Hitler  is  thinking  when  he 
solemnly  and  emotionally  disclaims 
all  intentions  of  'aggression  in  the 
West.'  It  was  for  this  that  General 
Hoffmann,  who  was  only  crazy  on  one 
side  of  his  brain,  lived  and  died. 


A  young  Cambridge  don  analyzes  the 
sources  of  the  layman's  pleasure  in 
science,  and  a  well-known  humorist 
and  Member  of  Parliament  speculates 
jocularly  on  the  future  of  television. 


Two  Essays 
on  Science 


I.  The  Enjoyment  or  Science 
By  Da.  C.  P.  Snow 

From  the  £/*tf*4tr,  London  Conservative  Week  If 

iHERE    is    a     pleasant     surprise  of  numbers,  and  communicate  them  to 

which  comes  to  most  of  those  pro-  mathematicians  they  have  never  met; 

faskmally  engaged  in  science:  that  is,  men  who  control  newspapers  with  the 

the  odd,  the  widespread,  the  almost  utmost  ferocity  hear  that  l)irac  is  the 

reverential  interest  that  non-scientific  greatest    theoretical    physicist    since 

acquaintances  take  in  their  pursuits.  Newton,    travel    to   Cambridge   and 

Scientists    are    accustomed,    by    the  lurk  outside   the   Wilderness  of  St. 

whole  weight  of  a  literary  tradition,  to  John's  in  order   to  see   him   return 

think  of  their  work   as  of  no  con-  from  his  afternoon  walk, 

ceivable  significance  to  anyone  out-  Anyone  who  knows  a  little  science 

•de  the  laboratories  and  the  depart-  has    nad    this    sort    of    experience; 

mental    discussion-groups;    it    is    a  myself,  on    the   strength   of    having 


shock,  sometimes  an  embarrassing  but  admitted  to  a  scientific  training,  I 

on  the  whole  a  heartening  shock,  to  once  held  in  conversation  about  the 

realize  how  far  that  insular  feeling  is  general    theory    of   relativity    by    a 

from  being  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  young  German  lawyer  on  a  Mediter- 

there  is  a  vivid  interest  and  delight  in  ranean  beach;  the  sea  was  bright  and 

scientific   things  from   the  strangest  smooth,  the  air  smelt  of  sunburn  oil,  I 

variety  of  people:  retired  colonels  of  was    disinclined    to    think — but    he 

die   Indian   Army  have  strong  and  persisted:  'These  are  the  most  fasci- 

often  ingenious  views  upon  the  theory  nating  ideas  in  the  world/  he  said. 
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'How  I  wish  I  could  understand  them. 
Perhaps  you  can  explain  .  .  .'  and 
he  drew  diagrams  eagerly,  with  his 
finger  in  the  sand.  At  last  he  went 
away,  swimming  meditatively.  Then 
he  returned.  'Still  I  do  not  see,'  he 
said.  'Perhaps  .  .  .' 

The  number  of  professional  scien- 
tists in  the  world  is  very  small  beside 
all  the  others  who  obtain  a  genuine 
enjoyment  from  hearing  of  science  at 
second-hand.  That  is  not  altogether 
an  unimportant  fact;  for  our  civiliza- 
tion, if  it  does  not  break  down  com- 
pletely, will  call  increasingly  on  science, 
and  those  living  in  it  will  find  it  alien 
unless  they  understand  the  mechanism 
they  use.  There  is  an  imperative  need 
for  science  to  linger  less  in  obscurity 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past;  if  it  is  to 
be  presented  effectively,  we  shall  have 
to  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  enjoy- 
ment that  it  can  bring  to  men's 
minds. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  when  science 
was  first  brought  into  the  schools:  the 
educators  either  did  not  take  interest 
into  account  or  else  misunderstood  it, 
so  that,  basing  their  method  on  a 
mixture  of  tradition  and  wrong  theory, 
they  made  science  more  arid  than  any 
genealogy  of  Hebrew  kings.  We  have 
all  suffered  from  that  intolerable 
tedium  of  'elementary'  chemistry, 
with  its  cookery-book  recipes  and  the 
nitwitted  laws  called  by  solemn  names, 
like  the  Law  of  Simple  Multiple 
Proportions.  To  undergo  a  course  like 
that  may  be,  like  the  O.T.C.  and  Latin 
grammar,  an  admirable  training  for 
the  character;  but  it  is  bound  to  repel 
most  people  from  science  for  ever. 

Above  all,  we  must  avoid  making 
those  mistakes  again;  if  science  is  to 
play  its  part  in  our  culture,  we  have  to 


begin  by  understanding  the  mental 
satisfactions  that  it  can  provide.  The 
schoolmaster  has  had  too  long  a  run  in 
the  exposition  of  science;  his  thin 
voice  has  fluted  away  the  interest  that 
can  be  aroused  in  four  out  of  five  in- 
telligent men;  it  is  time  we  realized 
that  there  is  enjoyment  to  be  found  in 
science,  and  tried  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  pleasure,  so  that  we  can 
either  experience  it  or  add  to  it  our- 
selves. 

There  seem  to  be  two  different 
pleasures,  in  fact,  which  men  gain 
from  accounts  of  scientific  work  (I 
mean  people  who  are  not  in  any  way 
scientists,  although  actually  much  the 
same  division  would  be  true  of  scien- 
tists themselves  and  of  those  who, 
without  being  creative  workers,  have 
received  a  scientific  education).  There 
is  the  first,  the  obvious  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  external  world  brought  to 
heel:  the  enjoyment  of  being  able  to 
control  the  world  of  matter,  either 
vicariously  or  through  one's  own 
hands. 

The  delight  with  which  Russian 
peasants  watch  their  tractors  work- 
ing; or  the  almost  hysterical  en- 
thusiasm over  the  f^ueen  Mary;  or 
the  pride  with  which  someone  runs  his 
hands  over  the  knobs  of  a  wireless  set 
— they  are  forms  of  a  pleasure  which 
we  all  have  and  which,  if  one  has  to 
put  down  a  shorthand  description 
more  likely  to  conceal  than  reveal  the 
truth,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  im- 
mediate power.  The  desire  for  such  a 
power  has  been  an  inspiration,  of 
course,  to  scientists  at  all  times; 
Leonardo  designing  his  airplane  must 
have  had  something  of  the  same  grati- 
fication as  a  humble  amateur  now- 
adays intent  on  the  dubious  images  of 
television  flickering  on  his  screen.  It 
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has  perhaps  been  the  chief  inspiration 
of  the  majority  of  scientists,  the  desire 
to  have  one's  way  through  knowledge 
and  invention;  and  the  pleasure  of  its 
realization  belongs  to  us  all,  as  we 
read  of  the  new  cure  for  pernicious 
anxmia  or  watch  an  airplane  across 
the  sky. 

There  is  no  need  to  consider  it  a 
superficial  pleasure;  we  like  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round,  but  also  we  like  to 
know  what  is  moving  them — not 
simply  for  the  pure  knowledge,  but  so 
that  we  may  make  them  go  round 
faster.  In  this  way  the  process  leads  us 
from  the  events  in  the  external  world 
over  which  we  want  control  back  to 
the  scientific  laws  by  which  they  can 
be  understood;  when  the  scientific 
laws  are  really  known,  then  the  events 
we  started  with,  the  wheels  we 
watched  going  round,  are  at  our 
mercy.  That  process  has  led  to  some 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  what  can  be  loosely  called  the 
materialist  theory  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. It  is  the  philosophic  justi- 
fication of  the  devotion  to  science  in 
the  I'.S.S.R.  It  is  a  worthy  pleasure 
that  many  get  from  the  contemplation 
of  its  results;  the  more  that  is  under- 
stood about  science's  control,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  external 
world,  the  more  likely  our  society  will 
arrange  itself  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new,  the  scarcely  imaginable 
powers. 

II 

But  although  that  pleasure  is  the 
deepest  that  science  can  give  to  many 
pmplc,  it  is  not  the  only  one;  and  there 
are  mmc,  profoundly  moved  by  sci- 
ence, in  whom  it  scarcely  exists  at  all. 
It  is  these  whom  the  scientific  educa- 


tors of  the  nineteenth  century  (men  of 
simple  and  practical  minds,  oddly  like 
the  scientific  apologists  in  Russia 
today)  particularly  neglected.  Instead 
of  being  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
controlling  the  external  world  they 
remain  unmoved;  in  fact,  their  delight 
in  science  is  not  its  power  over  the 
world  of  matter,  but  what  it  can  tell 
them  of  the  *  reality #  beneath  it. 

This  'reality9  may  be  unphilosoph- 
ical;  the  starker  materialist  definition 
of  science  may  be  more  tenable  in 
thought,  as  well  as  more  useful  in 
action;  the  pleasure  in  the  abstract  for 
its  own  sake  is  assailed  both  from  the 
extreme  materialist  and  extreme  ideal- 
ist sides;  but  it  exists,  it  is  merely 
blindness  to  deny  it.  The  retired 
colonels  who  amuse  themselves  with 
the  mysterious  properties  of  numbers 
are  moved  neither  by  a  desire  to  alter 
their  material  environment  nor  by  a 
religious  intimation;  my  young  Ger- 
man lawyer  indulged  his  passion  for 
the  theory  of  relativity,  not  for  a 
practical  end  however  remote,  but 
simply  because  he  enjoyed  it,  because 
the  atmosphere  of  these  ideas  save 
him  a  satisfaction  that  his  intellect 
could  find  in  no  other  place. 

And  his  pleasure  is  shared  by  many; 
that  is  why,  of  course,  Sir  James  Jeans 
sells  his  tens  of  thousands.  If  we  do 
not  approve  of  his  presentation — and 
there  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  we 
should  not— it  rests  with  us  to  provide 
a  pleasure  after  the  same  pattern. 
People  who  are  longing  for  ideas,  who 
want  to  hear  about  the  Uncertainty 
Principle  and  what  the  Quantum 
Theory  means,  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  account  of"  the  latest  kind  of 
unbreakable  glass.  Somehow  we  have 
to  cope  with  the  appetite  for  the 
abstract.  There  are  all  sorts  of  dangers; 
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but,  if  the  task  is  done  with  honesty 
and  clearsightedness,  that  eagerness  to 
follow,  even  without  fully  under- 
standing, wherever  the  intellect  may 
lead,  is  one  of  the  more  hopeful  things 
in  the  world. 

Even  without  fully  understanding 
— perhaps  of  all  the  dangers,  that 
phrase  is  the  most  acute.  For,  unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  that  this  pleasure  in 
the  abstract  can  not  only  rest  content 
without  complete  understanding — it 
tends  to  be  greatest  where  there  is  a 
maximum  of  haze.  If  the  first  pleasure 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  was  a  love 
of  power,  then  this  is  the  delight  of 
losing  oneself  in  the  warm,  nostalgic 
fog  of  mystery  (although  I  believe 
there  are  other  components,  sterner 
and  more  valuable).  It  is  seen  most 
commonly  in  those  scientific  fields 
where  the  untrained  listener  must  of 
necessity  be  in  a  state  of  comfortable 
bewilderment:  relativity  is  an  example 
where  the  pleasure  comes  not  only 
from  trying  to  understand,  but  also 
from  the  feeling  that  there  is  some- 


thing beyond  understanding.  And  so 
with  the  astronomical  ideas,  the 
expanding  and  finite  universes,  the 
quantum  mechanical  atom — people 
without  a  scientific  training  revel  in 
these  abstractions,  half  because  of  a 
genuine  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
half  because  of  the  feeling  that  here  at 
last,  in  a  shallow  and  obvious  world, 
is  something  that  will  never  lose  ail  its 
mystery. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  them  that  they 
have  no  right  to  this  feeling:  that  they 
are  stopping  half-way  and  denying 
science  its  fulfilment,  even  while  they 
are  enjoying  it.  It  is  not  easy,  and  if  it 
will  kill  their  enjoyment,  it  should  not 
be  done.  For,  while  they  are  tasting 
this  pleasure,  there  is  the  chance  that 
they  will  go  a  little  further  and  secure 
one  that  lies  deeper;  they  may,  some- 
times they  do,  realize  that  by  going 
beyond  the  comfortable  mystery  they 
might  come  to  a  lucidity  which  is  the 
aim  of  science  and,  in  the  moments 
one  possesses  it,  the  highest  enjoyment 
it  can  give. 


II.  Some  Thoughts  on  Television 
By  A.  P.  Herbert 

From  the  Listener ■,  Weekly  Organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company 


[Mr.  Herbert y  who  took  part  in  the  film 
Cover  to  Cover,  which  was  included  in 
the  first  television  demonstration  at 
Radiolympia,  has  written  his  first  im- 
pressions of  television  in  this  special 
article  for  the  Listener.] 

WE  are  all  afraid  of  being  exces- 
sively 'national'  now;  but  the 
first  thought,  surely,  should  be  that 
Mr.  Baird  and  the  Marconi-E.M.I. 
experts  have  scored  a  Big  Scoop  for 


Britain.  Mr.  Jesse  Owens  may  jump 
a  long  way,  but  they  can  jump  a  little 
farther.  Marconi  brought  all  the  sounds 
of  the  world  into  the  parlors  of  the 
world:  and  our  present  inventors  will 
be  remembered  with  him  as  the  men 
who  brought  the  sights. 

But  the  second  thought  must  be: 
do  we  want  them?  Are  the  inventors 
planetary  benefactors  or  cosmic  nui- 
sances? I  have  every  reason  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them.  For  it  must 
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be  a  shock  to  tee  oneself  for  the  first 
time  both  filmed  and  'televized'  in  a 
single  operation.  We  grow  hardened 
to  the  sight  of  our  own  faces;  and  by 
degrees,  I  think,  we  almost  come  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us — at 
least,  in  repose.  But  no  man  hears  his 
own  voice  as  others  hear  it:  and,  I  can 
assure  you,  it  is  a  horrid  sound.  Nor 
do  we  ever  see  ourselves  in  motion 
(unless  we  are  one  of  those  politicians 
who  are  reported  to  rehearse  their 
speeches  before  a  looking-glass).  I  see 
now  that  I  must  really  dig  out  that 
upper  denture  and  try  to  wear  it  reg- 
ularly— at  least  for  oratory.  I  owe 
this  to  the  inventors-  It  is  very  pood 
for  one  to  see  and  hear  oneself,  how- 
ever frightful  one  is:  indeed,  the  more 
frightful  the  better;  and  I  think  that 
all  public  speakers — perhaps  all  cit- 
izens— ought  to  suffer  it. 

But  why  did  they  cut  out  my 
dotc-up,  and  the  only  intelligent  re- 
mark I  made — indeed,  the  climax  of 
my  reluctant  utterance?  By  that  time, 
I  was  growing  accustomed  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  wearing  make-up  and  lip- 
stick—yes,  lipstick! — and  trying  to 
remember  words  while  goggling  into 
a  camera  and  being  dazzled  and 
roasted  by  the  lights.  My  close-up,  I 
thought,  revealed  a  new  film-star  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  that  upper  denture). 
My  final  remarks  would  have  struck 
a  talutary  note  in  every  home.  AH  cut. 
What  a  world! 

So,  I  repeat,  I  have  every  tempta- 
tion to  give  television  a  good  caning. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much 
effect.  If  anybody  supposes  that  this 
it  one  of  those  fancy  tricks  which 
'•ill  never  come  to  much '  he  makes  a 
prat  mistake.  Kvcryone  who  saw  the 
nrst  public  demonstration  must  have 
been   surprised  by   the  great  strides 


which  have  been  made.  One  thinks, 
naturally,  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
films*  But  this  thing,  already,  seems 
to  have  advanced  much  farther  than 
that.  True,  at  present  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  flicker,  the  same  ir- 
regularity of  lighting:  some  scenes 
that  I  saw  were  brilliantly  clear,  oth- 
ers incomprehensibly  obscure.  Rut 
this  was  necessarily  a  makeshift  dem- 
onstration. The  thing  is  in  its  infancy: 
but  it  is  thxrt. 

The  instrument  which  I  saw  was  a 
little  taller  than  the  high-class  radio- 
gram, and  about  as  wide.  It  would  cost 
now,  I  was  told,  about  £100.  So  did  the 
'radiogram'  in  the  early  days.  I  know 
nothing  about  cathode  rays.  I  have 
no  notion  what  technical  problems  re- 
main to  be  defeated;  but  I  suppose 
that  within  a  couple  of  years  the  tele- 
photogram,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
will,  like  the  radiogram,  be  within  the 
range,  at  least,  of  the  suburban  in- 
come and  ultimately  will  be  as  much 
a  commonplace  of  the  home  as  the 
telephone  or  wireless  today.  Wc  shall 
do  as  we  have  all  done  about  those 
invaders;  we  shall  be  mocking,  rebel- 
lious, irritated,  facetious,  but,  poor 
sheep  that  we  are,  ay  shall  bat*  to  bat* 
#/.  What  then? 

II 

Well,  what  troubles  me— especially 
after  that  affair  of  the  denture — is  the 
thought  of  the  plain  singer  and  the 
nervous  lecturer  or  speaker.  The  de- 
cent darkness  of  the  wireless  has  been 
a  godsend  to  them.  Rut,  once  vision  is 
available,  I  suppose  wc  shall  all  greed- 
ily insist  upon  vision.  The  Talk  with- 
out the  Talker  will  be  considered  dull: 
Plain  Jane,  and  Shy  Simon,  and 
Toothless  Tom  will  Ik  driven  off  the 
market;  Beauty  will  regain  her  unfair 
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advantage;  and  the  speaker  with  a 
film  face  or '  a  way  with  him '  will  oust 
unhandsome  intellect  or  unshaven 
learning.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  real 
possibility;  for  many  an  unskilled  or 
timid  speaker  who  can  escape  mis- 
fortune on  the  air,  or  even  face  to  face 
with  a  charitable  audience,  will  excite 
nothing  but  impolite  laughter  on  the 
screen.  And  then,  it  is  bad  enough  to 
have  to  worry  about  that  denture:  but 
if  one  must  be  'made-up9  and  lip- 
sticked  every  time  one  delivers  a  Mes- 
sage to  the  Nation,  public  life  will 
become  intolerable. 

This  latest  miracle  fills  me  with  odd, 
inconsequent  thoughts.  For  example, 
will  it  be  possible,  I  wonder,  to  switch 
off  the  sound  and  retain  the  sight? 
This  would  enhance  the  wicked  satis- 
faction of  cutting  off  what  one  dislikes. 
One  could  continue  to  gaze  at  the 
golden  girl  who  will  sing  sharp,  with- 
out having  to  listen  to  her.  And  if  we 
must  keep  'two  sets  in  every  home* 
one  could  have  Hitler  mouthing  in  one 
corner  of  the  drawing-room  and  Stalin 
grimacing  in  another — and  not  a 
sound  from  either. 

But  I  wonder,  next,  whether  the 
Great  Men  will  consent  to  have  their 
harangues  accompanied  by  their  faces 
in  the  home.  Tempting,  politically; 
but  dangerous.  Most  of  them  have 
dentures — or  ought  to  have.  For  set 
orations,  perhaps  the  technique  of 
the  news-reel  could  be  employed;  and 
when  the  Hero  spoke  of '  the  Dawn '  or 
'Golden  Harvest,'  an  appropriate  pic- 
ture could  replace  his  countenance. 
But  that,  too,  would  be  dangerous, 


because  of  the  operator's  power  of 
selection.  The  statesman  might  only 
be  shown  when  he  was  looking  silly. 
I  must  again  refer  to  my  close-up. 

Another  thought.  After-dinner 
speeches.  All  very  well:  a  good  ban- 
quet is  a  fine  picture.  But  does  the 
Hero  want  to  be  seen  discussing  Pov- 
erty in  a  boiled  shirt,  with  a  glass  of 
port,  two  liqueurs  and  a  fat  cigar  in 
front  of  his  right  leg?  And  then — the 
House  of  Commons.  This  invention 
may  reopen  that  question.  The  broad- 
casting of  a  debate  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  poor  proposition;  but  if 
the  House  could  be  seen,  especially  on 
a  big  occasion,  it  might  be  quite  an- 
other thing.  But  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  propose  to  lipstick  Mr.  Baldwin. 

It  is  a  far  cry,  no  doubt,  to  that  and 
other  developments.  Television  cum 
telephone — a  hideous  possibility!  Never 
again  would  the  badgered  public  man 
be  able  to  pretend  that  he  was  his 
brother,  or  his  butler.  The  hidden  tele- 
vision-set— as  a  burglar-trap  or  spy? 
The  Outside  Broadcast — shall  we  see 
Ascot,  as  well  as  hear  about  it — and 
the  fashionable  ladies  jockeying  for 
position  before  the  instrument?  Will 
tele-stuff  in  the  home  'kill'  the  cin- 
ema and  the  press?  I  think  not.  But 
man  cannot  acquire  the  gift  of  seeing 
through  mountains  and  brick  walls 
without  setting  himself  some  spiky 
Problems.  The  inventors  and  the 
B.B.C.  will  have  to  face  the  first  of 
them.  Meanwhile,  they  have  done  a 
big  job  for  Britain,  and  I  congratulate 
them  all.  But  I  am  still  in  a  rage  about 
my  close-up. 


Revealing    the    political    significance 
of  King  Edward's  recent  vacation  trip. 


KINGS 

Holiday 


By  Jean  Cmarlet 

Trmmktcd  from  J'«, 
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T  IS  taken  for  granted  that  sover- 
eigns have  a  right  to  everything 
except  living  out  of  the  public  eye. 
True,  they  rarely  marry  for  State 
reasons;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are 
humble  and  obedient  servants  of  the 
State.  These  champions  of  authority 
must  submit  to  the  same  intensive  and 
severe  training  as  the  kings  of  the 
ring  and  the  princes  of  the  screen. 

Edward  Vlll-to-be  felt  very  early 
the  weight  of  his  gilded  chains  of 
authority.  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl  of 
Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Kothc- 
tiy,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Ren- 
frtw,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Grand 
Steward  of  Scotland,  Doctor  honoris 
ttus*  and  President  of  many  universi- 
ties and  societies,  officer  of  the  armies 
of  land,  sea  and  air,  Colonel-in-chief 
of  twenty  regiments  and  holder  of  the 
grand  cross  of  at  least  thirty  orders,  he 
accepted  all  this  with  good  grace— he 
was  *  playing  the  game,'  as  his  subjects 


uv. 


Thus  the  royal  Prince  was  brought 
up  in  the  grand  manner,  but  in  a  prac- 


tical school.  As  he  grew  up,  he  began 
to  understand  perfectly  the  real  tie  the 
Windsor  family  represents  to  the 
emancipated  nations  of  the  British 
world  Empire.  Gifted  with  a  remark- 
able team  spirit,  he  undertook  some 
years  ago  the  great  round-the-world 
trip  which  won  him  the  honorable 
title  of 'salesman  of  the  Empire.9  King 
Edward  VIII  also  possesses  that  other 
truly  British  quality  of  good  sense — 
or,  as  the  English  wrongly  call  it, 
common  sense.  It  is  already  a  long 
time  since  he  forsook  the  innocent 
enjoyment  he  got  out  of  playing 
Beau  Brummel.  It  is  his  younger 
brother,  Prince  George,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  is  now  the  leader  in  the 
fashion  world— together  with  An- 
thony Robert  Eden,  who  also  fulfills 
the  functions  of  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  King,  who  loves  French  litera- 
ture and  knows  it  thoroughly,  some- 
times repeats  for  his  own  edification 
Voltaire's  warning:  #Hc  who  has  not 
the  spirit  of  his  age  will  reap  all  the 
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misfortunes  of  that  age.'  But  Edward 
VIII  has  naught  to  fear  on  that  score: 
like  his  grandfather,  he  has  known  all 
its  snobberies  and  he  certainly  knows 
all  its  virtues. 

This  modern  monarch  travels  by 
plane  when  it  is  necessary.  But  this 
time  he  took  a  vacation — a  diplomat's 
vacation.  Skirting  the  boot  of  Italy,  he 
anchored  his  yacht  along  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  The  representative  of  the 
commercial  firm  of  Great  Britain  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  paid  a  visit  to  its 
clients.  Clients  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  word.  Why  not? 

The  ship  Britannia  y  accustomed  to 
ruling  the  waves,  has  lately  found 
itself  in  a  rather  dangerous  whirlpool. 
Two  reefs  appeared  in  the  path  of  the 
imperial  vessel:  Italy  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Italy,  which  for  years  had  been 
London's  docile  though  brilliant  sec- 
ond, suddenly  became  first  a  potential 
enemy  and  then  an  effective  source  of 
discomfiture.  Because  of  Italy  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  fell  at  the  end  of  1935 
somewhat  as  Delcass6  had  fallen 
thirty  years  before  on  account  of 
Germany.  The  whole  Abyssinian  af- 
fair, the  pitiful  story  of  sanctions, 
black  shirts  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tana,  the  threat  to  the  route  to 
India — these  are  some  of  the  factors  of 
the  confusion  in  which  the  British 
Empire — that  Empire  that  is  used  to 
'losing  all  battles  except  the  last 
one' — found  itself.  Italy's  imperial 
policy — in  Africa  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean— is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
most  vital  British  interests.  English 
statesmen  can  now  think  of  nothing 
but  the  effective  means  for  reestab- 
lishing the  balance  (naturally  in 
England's  favor)  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  reef:  the  Soviets.  This  is 
a   danger  dating   from    long   before 


yesterday.  Above  all,  it  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  vast  colonial  Empire,  to 
India,  the  spheres  of  influence  in 
China,  etc.  Today  it  threatens  the 
colonies;  tomorrow  it  will  perhaps 
threaten  the  Mother  Country.  And 
that  is  why  the  English  Trade  Unions 
are  basically  anti-Communist.  In  his 
latest  address  Sir  Walter  Citrine, 
England's  Jouhaux,  expressed  himself 
so  bitterly  on  the  subject  of  Moscow 
that  the  members  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  dubbed  it  'a  regular 
Goebbels  speech.' 

It  was  to  combat  these  two  perils, 
black  and  red,  that  the  royal  yacht  set 
out  on  its  travels.  It  attacked  both  red 
and  black  on  the  political  chessboard. 


II 


The  very  existence  of  the  vast 
Empire  depends  upon  its  mastery  of 
the  seas,  upon  the  'state  of  health,'  if 
one  may  use  the  phrase,  of  tile  routes 
which  link  the  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  together. 
It  is  the  richest  jewel  in  Edward's 
crown — one  which  gave  him  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  India.  The  Statute  of 
Westminster,  passed  in  1931,  had, 
it  is  true,  considerably  weakened  the 
union  of  the  Dominions.  But  the 
committee  for  the  defense  of  the 
Empire  had  made  up  for  that  by 
tightening  up  the  communications. 

Great  Britain  is  not,  in  its  domestic 
aspects,  a  totalitarian  State  like  Ger- 
many, Italy  or  Russia.  But  the  British 
Empire  by  its  very  definition  con- 
stitutes a  totalitarian  unit.  This  means 
that  in  the  matter  of  intra-imperial 
connections  the  powers  at  Whitehall 
are  no  longer  content  with  a  few 
routes:  they  want  them  all! 

Thus  the  connection  between  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  India  is  now 
effected  by  three  principal  routes — I 
shall  spare  you  an  account  of  the 
supplementary  routes  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ship  of  State.  The 
three  imperial  lines  are:  (1)  the  route 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Sua  Canal;  (2)  the  modernized  route 
skirting  the  Cape;  (3)  the  air  line 
(the  strategic  one;  for  commercial  lines 
take  an  entirely  different  course). 

Let  us  take  up  the  Mediterranean 
first*  A  year  ago  the  Admiralty  was 
thinking  of  disarming  Malta,  of  de- 
creasing the  Gibraltar  forces  and  of 
concentrating  all  its  Mediterranean 
forces  in  the  east,  namely  at  Haifa, 
die  terminus  of  the  English  branch  of 
die  Kirkuk  pipe-line  (which  carries 
die  petroleum  of  Irak  and  Mossul), 
sad  at  Akaba  (the  naval  and  air  base 
in  the  Red  Sea),  which  is  close  to  four 
frontiers— those  of  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Transiordania,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  At 
that  time  Strabolgi  was  even  consider- 
ing abandoning  Cyprus  in  favor  of  the 
•mall  Greek  island  of  Cephalonia,  not 
far  from  Corfu;  he  would  have  liked 
to  see  a  naval  base  at  Ergastoli  in 
Cephalonia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Danck- 
werts,  visited  authorities  in  Paris  in 
order  to  come  to  some  agreement 
between  the  French  and  British  fleets. 

Because  of  the  events  in  Ethiopia 
and  the  tension  between  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  all  these  plans  were  par- 
tially abandoned.  The  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  followed  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  Admiral  Edward  VIII 
in  his  last  long  trip,  and  who  is  none 
other  than  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  in 
person,  inspected  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  to  become  Mare  Sosirum — 
but  England's  rather  than  Italy's. 

Reinforcement  of  Gibraltar   (from 


the  land  side);  fortifying  of  Malta  so 
that  that  place,  which  is  so  exposed  to 
air  attacks,  could  nevertheless  serve 
as  a  depot  and  an  auxiliary  base;  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  Cyprus 
defence  force— a  final  point  of  the  line 
of  defence  at  Haifa  and  Akaba  and 
along  the  Egyptian  coast;  a  friendly 
understanding  with  France  on  the 
subject  of  the  eventual  utilization  of 
Bizerte — so  much  for  Route  No.  1. 

At  the  same  time  complete  modern- 
ization of  the  old  route  around  Africa; 
the  first  port  to  be  Gibraltar,  the 
second  Sierra  Leone,  the  third  Cape- 
town-Simonstown;  each  with  its  air 
and  naval  bases;  nearby  and  next  on  the 
road  Zanzibar,  the  Seychelle  Islands, 
and  Maurice  Island;  then  these  two 
keys  to  the  Indian  Ocean — another 
British  Mart  Nosirum — Ceylon  and 
Singapore. 

To  deal  with  the  third— aerial — 
route  to  India:  without  touching  the 
territories  of  foreign  Powers  (which  is 
done,  however,  by  the  Imperial  Air- 
ways) the  great  hydroplanes  take  off 
from  London  for  Gibraltar,  Malta  and 
Alexandria,  pass  through  Ammin 
(the  capital  of  Transjordania),  through 
Bagdad,  Basra,  the  Bahrein  Islands 
(in  the  Persian  Gulf),  until  they  reach 
Karachi,  Delhi  and  Calcutta.  If  one 
realizes  that  in  itself  the  route  to 
India  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  con- 
necting line  between  China  and  Aus- 
tralia, that  this  route  passes  through 
Rangoon  and  Singapore,  where  it 
divides  into  routes  to  Hongkong  and 
Australia,  one  may  perhaps  set  an 
idea  of  what  the  British  Empire 
really  is! 

To  keep  the  triple  route  to  India  in 
good  condition  is  a  vital  necessity  for 
the  Empire.  The  Mediterranean,  as 
it  was  decided  in  London,  is  a  section 
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of  this  route.  Accordingly  King  Ed- 
ward VIII,  a  smile  on  his  lips,  sailed 
along  in  his  little  ship  in  the  capacity 
of  'salesman  of  the  Empire/  but 
charged  with  a  special  mission. 

Ill 

First  of  all  the  King  alighted  upon 
that  marvelous  coast  of  Dalmatia — 
once  Illyria — where  Byzantines,  Nea- 
politans, Venetians,  Turks  and  Aus- 
trians  one  after  the  other  kept  their 
respective  rendezvous.  Dalmatia  sac- 
rificed its  hopes  of  independence  to 
the  idea  of  Yugoslavian  unity,  and 
with  its  position  on  the  Adriatic  it 
now  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
strategic  position  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean coast.  This  much  was  re- 
ported by  the  emissaries  of  the  British 
Intelligence  Service  at  the  very  start, 
and  the  King  himself,  together  with 
the  Very  Honorable  Alfred  Duff- 
Cooper,  the  Minister  of  War,  has 
confirmed  it. 

Great  Britain's  royal  family  is 
doubly  connected  with  the  Karageor- 
geviches  of  Yugoslavia:  was  not  the 
young  King  Peter's  grandmother,  the 
Dowager  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania, 
born  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  and  a  Royal  Princess  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland?  And  on  the  other 
hand  is  not  Prince  Regent  Paul  con- 
nected through  his  wife,  nSe  Princess 
Olga  of  Greece,  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  younger  brother  of  Edward 
VIII,  and  the  Princess's  brother-in- 
law? 

In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  is  rare  to  find  a  King  ac- 
tively engaged  in  politics;  but  it  is 
downright  amazing,  if  he  consents  to 
do  this,  to  find  him  doing  it  in  the 
capacity  of 'the  State's  first  servant,' 


and  utilizing  his  family  connections 
to  serve  British  interests. 

Dynastic  ties,  a  distrust  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  desire  to  form  a 
defensive  front  against  Italy  have 
made  King  Edward  play  Yugoslavia 
as  his  trump  card.  Split  was  made  into 
a  British  bastion  on  the  Adriatic;  an 
excellent  Yugoslavian  garrison,  famed 
for  its  courage,  stands  guard  over  it. 
It  was  recently  reinforced  by  the 
heavy  armaments  industry  which  the 
Vickers  Company  installed  in  Yugo- 
slavia; this  industry  has  at  the  head 
of  its  board  of  directors  a  general 
who  used  to  be  chief  of  staff  of  the 
British  troops  in  France. 

Prince  Regent  Paul  tells  anybody 
who  wants  to  listen  that  he  found 
Edward  a  charming  visitor.  Mr. 
Stoyadinovich,  the  energetic  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  congratulates  himself  upon  his 
negotiations  with  the  British.  As  for 
the  hotel-owners  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  some  of  them  have,  it  seems, 
done  an  excellent  business  by  selling 
to  tourists,  particularly  Americans, 
the  knives,  forks,  plates,  etc.,  which 
were  used  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster — 
the  name  under  which  Edward  VIII 
travels  'incognito.'  For  Edward  VIII 
is  not  only  a  King  but  an  attraction  of 
the  first  order.  .  .  . 

King  George  of  Greece,  who  is 
connected  with  Edward  VIII  through 
the  House  of  Denmark  and  through 
his  wife  Elisabeth,  nSe  a  Princess  of 
Rumania,  certainly  owes  his  crown  to 
Great  Britain.  Because  of  its  position 
on  land  and  sea,  Greece  occupies  a 
very  important  post  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
importance  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  the  Anglo-Italian  quarrel.  But 
Greece  is  a   country  of  'pronuncia- 
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mcnto.'  One  cannot  count  upon  it 
unlets  one  takes  particular  pains 
about  it-  Accordingly  it  fitted  in 
perfectly  with  London's  political  aims 
to  have  the  King  inspect  the  beauties 
of  ancient  Greek  art.  It  was  easy  for 
Edward  VIII  and  Mr.  Duff-Cooper 
to  explain  to  the  Hellenes  that  the 
r&lc  which  Rome  once  played  in  the 
world  is  played  today  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  not  by  Italy.  .  .  .  Particu- 
larly was  it  necessary  to  attend  to 
General  Metaxas,  who  plays  the  part 
of  a  dictator  and  greatly  admires 
Mussolini.  King  Edward  devoted  some 
time  to  the  royalist  General,  granting 
him  several  interviews.  Mr.  Duff- 
Cooper,  author  of  a  brilliant  biogra- 
phy of  Talleyrand,  talked  politics  and 
army  with  him.  With  the  aid  of  some 
golden  sovereigns,  supplied  for  the 
occasion  by  a  director  of  the  Hambros 
Bank,  Ltd.,  the  country  of  George  II 
rallied  in  its  entirety  around  the  aims 
expounded  by  his  London  cousin. 

The  British  Admiralty  professed 
its  willingness  to  assume  the  task  of 
keeping  up  the  Greek  navy,  and  the 
'City/  more  obedient  to  its  Govern- 
ment's desires  than  many  other  great 
banks  abroad,  is  to  lay  the  economic 
and  financial  foundations  of  the  politi- 
cal agreements  planned  by  Albion. 


IV 


The  vacation  trip  continued.  Ed- 
ward VIII  remarked:  *Ex  orienSe  lux!9 
But  he  meant  the  Near  East.  The 
King  was  able  to  achieve  a  little 
masterpiece  of  diplomacy  in  Turkey 
by  adopting  the  French  idea  that  it  is 
Kemal  Ataturk's  country  that  con- 
stitutes the  pivotal  power  of  the 
Eurasian  region.  The  'sick  man  of 
Europe'  of  prc-VVar  days   has  now 


become  a  strapping  fellow  full  of 
strength  and  solidly  set  upon  his 
reduced  but  organized  domain.  For 
fifteen  years  France  had  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  England  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Turkey  as  a  factor  in  world 
affairs.  The  political  evolution  of 
Turkey  and  particularly  the  devotion 
to  legality  the  Turks  showed  at 
Montreux  served  to  change  London's 
point  of  view.  It  was  only  after  the 
King's  voyage  and  after  the  conversa- 
tions he  had  with  Kemal  Ataturk 
and  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  Ankara 
Government  that  English  Near  East- 
ern policy  was  clarified.  The  Ad- 
miralty has  made  every  concession  in 
order  to  give  back  to  the  Turks  the 
key  to  the  Dardanelles;  but  the  Otto- 
man army  now  holds  it  in  trust  for 
Britain. 

Thus  Russia,  which  had  been 
counting  heavily  upon  Turkish  do- 
cility, now  beholds  a  somewhat  dis- 
auieting  development:  Russia's  age-old 
ream  of  securing  Byzantium-  which 
they  call  'Tsargrad'  or  the  'Tsar's 
city'  -has  fallen  through- -into  the 
water  of  the  fortified  straits.  Istanbul 
remains  Turkish;  but  the  British  lion 
controls  the  city.  Turkey  has  aban- 
doned the  Kremlin  and  has  turned 
to  Saint  James's  Palace. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  agreement 
which  will  soon  be  concluded  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt  will  only  increase 
British  prestige  in  the  Near  East. 
England  needs  to  keep  up  friendly 
relations  with  the  Islamic  world  and 
the  latter  does  not  ask  that  Colonel 
Lawrences  be  sent  to  it.  King  Edward 
has  modernized  the  old  adage  about 
Eastern  Europe,  that  'God  is  very 
high  and  the  Emperor  is  very  far 
away.'  He  made  Allah  himself  de- 
scend to  bless  the  '  Emperor  of  India.' 
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And  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
monarch  who  is  concerned  with  every 
part  of  his  vast  Empire. 


It  is  impossible  to  travel  through 
southeastern  Europe  without  stopping 
at  Vienna,  the  decayed  capital  of 
fourteen  nations,  which  ruled  the 
Balkans  before  the  War  and  which 
still  regards  them  greedily  today. 
Nevertheless,  Austria,  her  Hapsburg 
Eagle  shorn  of  its  claws,  is  always 
pleasant  and  enchanting  as  a  tourist 
country;  the  quondam  Prince  of 
Wales  certainly  retained  the  happiest 
memories  of  Kitzbuhel,  the  Tyrolean 
resort  which  he  likes  to  visit  as 
his  grandfather,  Edward  VII,  loved 
Marienbad  and  Karlsbad. 

You  will  tell  me  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  reading  a  political 
article  to  learn  about  the  state  of 
*  tourism*  in  Austria.  Agreed;  but 
still  in  his  'private  life*  Edward  VIII 
does  know  all  these  trifling  but  real 
enjoyments.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
tell  something  about  Austria  that 
many  politicians  do  not  know. 

After  the  crash  of  191 8  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  the  bankers 
and  industrialists  of  all  countries — 
particularly  English,  French,  Bel- 
gians, Swiss,  Americans,  Germans  and 
Italians — profited  by  the  exceptional 
chance  to  buy  up  dirt-cheap  all  the 
money-making  concerns  or  those  that 
had  the  reputation  of  being  money- 
making.  With  some  Governmental 
help  and  complaisance  the  foreign 
financiers  managed  to  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Danubian  countries  that  there 
resulted  a  sort  of  bizarre  inter-penetra- 


tion that  disregarded  completely  the 
established  national  frontiers  and  only 
had  to  do  with  profits,  influence  and 
power.  You  need  only  take  a  cross- 
section  of  any  large  industrial  concern 
in  Austria  and  you  will  always  find 
this  strange  international  jumble, 
which  is  controlled  from  London, 
Brussels  or  Zurich  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  may  as  well  be  in 
Zagreb  as  in  Budapest,  or  in  Sofia  or 
Bucharest.  And  in  pursuing  your 
studies  you  will  learn  as  an  incontest- 
able fact  that  economics  can  always 
beat  politics  and  that  Austria's  beauti- 
ful capital  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  New  York  curb  market,  that 
behind-the-wings  market  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  side  of  the  official 
Exchange  and  which  is,  indeed,  lucra- 
tive but  not  very  respectable. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Vienna  conversations  were  limited  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  position  of 
Austria,  which  is  forced  to  strike  a 
balance  between  Berlin  and  Rome. 
But  in  talking  things  over  very 
amiably  with  President  Miklas,  Chan- 
cellor von  Schuschnigg,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Guido 
Schmidt  and  the  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Mr.  de  Kanya, 
Edward  VIII  was  very  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garo-Italian  bloc  on  one  hand  and  the 
Reich's  influence  on  Vienna  and 
Budapest  on  the  other. 

Czechoslovakia  did  not  interest  the 
King  particularly.  The  fact  that  mili- 
tary collaboration  with  the  Soviets 
was  already  a  fait  accompli  there  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  enrage  a  monarch 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  bringing 
about,  with  much  finesse,  a  marked 
coolness  in  the  relations  between 
Ankara  and  Moscow.  On  the  other 
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hand,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  revisionist  tendencies,  Ed- 
ward had  had  a  conference  with 
Boris  III  of  Bulgaria  before  visiting 
Vienna.  Thus  he  received  information 
at  first  hand  on  the  possibilities  of 
Bulgaria's  eventual  adherence  to  the 
Balkan  alliance  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  him. 

Even  as  the  British  colonics,  if 
considered  rationally,  constitute  links 
which  together  form  a  logical  edifice 
of  imperial  unity  and  defensive  power, 
so  King  Edward's  pleasure  trip  was  a 
sequence  of  premeditated  political 
contacts  of  the  highest  importance  at 
the  present  time.  Nothing  was  left 
to  chance;  and  even  the  variety  of 
the  negotiations,  which  might  have 
made  the  orientation  of  some  of  the 
asms  pursued  by  the  King  somewhat 
difficult,  was  certainly  desired  and 
even  counted  on  beforehand. 

If  you  were  present  at  some  cere- 
mony in  England  you  would  certainly 
be  struck,  as  I  was,  by  the  veritable 
cult  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
nobility,  which  even  the  humblest 
subjects,  living  in  the  slums,  share. 
The  King  of  England  therefore  needed 
only  to  hold  on  to  his  symbolic  con- 
stitutional role,  which  he  would  have 
tharcd  with  his  younger  brothers  and 
even  with  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Such  a  rftlc,  how- 
ever, is  repugnant  to  Edward,  who  is 
a  modern  king  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  And  since  a  sovereign's 
authority  and  initiative  may  render 
invaluable  services  to  the  Empire,  the 
King  does  what  is  demanded  of  him 
without  hesitation.  He  certainly  keeps 
m  mind  the  motto  on  the  Prince  of 


Wales'  coat  of  arms  *Icb  die  ft — I 
serve.' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  reviewed 
all  the  steps  of  Edward's  short  but 
fruitful  trip.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  all  the  King's  conversations 
should  be  divided  into  two  large 
classes:  first,  the  constructive  negotia- 
tions, which  strengthened  the  new 
British  policy  in  southeastern  Europe; 
and,  second,  the  so-called  'informa- 
tive contacts,'  which  provided  His 
Majesty's  Government  with  supple- 
mentary facts  only  the  King  could 
obtain. 

It  is  in  this  second  category  that 
we  must  put  Edward's  interview 
with  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  Alfonso 
XIII— an  interview  which  certainly 
did  not  result  in  any  commitment  at 
this  time,  when  the  European  situa- 
tion is  so  difficult.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
consult  outward  signs  to  find  out 
where  Great  Britain's  interests  lie, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  only  three  monarchs  alone 
have  been  minted  the  baton  of 
British  marshaldom:  one  is  dead — 
King  Albert;  the  second  is  no  longer  a 
sovereign — Alfonso;  the  last  is  becom- 
ing every  day  more  precious  to  Great 
Britain — the  Mikado. 

Belgium,  Spain,  Japan. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  totali- 
tarian Empire  is  very  much  interested 
in  its  neighbors,  which  means  the 
whole  world,  or  almost.  And  since  the 
Commonwealth  has  free-trade  ideas, 
its  policy  is  that  of  a  rood  merchant: 
Great  Britain  fulfills  all  her  obligations 
but  she  is  clever  enough  not  to  com- 
mit herself  to  anything  unless  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 


An  English  author  writes  a  short  story 
about  two  unemployed  men  'on  the  road/ 


Main 
Road 


By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

From  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 
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lT  THE  close  of  a  December  eve- 
ning when  the  roads  are  like  slugs, 
oozy  and  gleaming  in  the  cold,  two 
workless  and  sodden  men  were  sham- 
bling along,  lost  in  thf  side  lanes  of 
now  silent  country.  The  hugging  dark- 
ness had  come  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  the  fields.  The  houses  with 
their  yellow  dabs  of  oil  light  had  scat- 
tered and  thinned  away.  Blistered  and 
squelching  and  gone  past  the  cravings 
of  hunger  into  a  hunched,  mechanic 
misery,  the  two  men  went  on  in  a 
stupor.  It  was  their  third  day  on  the 
road,  and,  no  longer  exchanging  any 
words,  cursing  the  lanes  which  had 
snared  them  into  homeless,  foodless 
darkness,  they  seemed  to  be  groping 
round  and  round  in  a  pit.  Now,  they 
would  almost  sooner  have  found  a 
main  road  than  a  plate  of  beef. 

Suddenly  the  old  one  who  was 
ahead  stopped  dead  and  then  broke 
into  a  weak,  gasping  hobble. 

'  'Ere  y'are,'  he  called. 

Without  warning,  after  a  sudden 
rise,  the  lane  had  finished.  They  were 


out  of  it.  They  stood — oh  miracle  of 
miracles. — upon  a  main  road.  They 
gazed  upon  it  with  awe,  stupefied. 
Straight  as  a  dull  sword  it  carved  the 
country  in  two,  lightless,  soundless, 
without  signposts;  and  with  it  the 
double  rows  of  telegraph  poles  and 
the  low  chopped  hedges  went. 

And  now  the  two  men  were  ap- 
palled. Which  way?  After  the  winding 
roads  this  great  one  seemed  to  strike 
them  like  a  plank  flat  in  the  face*  It 
jerked  the  knees  in  their  sockets.  It 
was  as  hard  as  iron  to  the  weak 
bones. 

On  this  third  day  the  object  of  their 
journey  had  been  driven  from  their 
minds  altogether.  They  did  not  care  if 
they  never  got  to  the  town  where  the 
factory  and  the  jobs  were  said  to  be, 
nor  where  they  slept.  They  had  eaten 
poorly  on  the  first  two  days  when  the 
adventure  was  young,  but  on  this  day 
the  singing  had  stopped  and  the 
whistling.  The  only  sounds  all  day 
had  been  the  dazed  singing  in  their 
heads,  the  gritting  of  their  teeth. 
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During  the  daytime,  not  work  nor 
towns,  but  food  had  been  their  only 
thought.  They  ached  and  craved  for 
it.  Every  step  was  for  food,  every 
glance  sharpened  the  search  for  it, 
every  sound  was  passed  in  judgment, 
every  sight  was  questioned.  The  an- 
archy of  hunger  was  in  their  bubbling 
bellies,  which  blew  weakly  out  or 
cavernous! y  sank. 

Most  of  the  time  the  younger  one 
walked  behind.  Sometimes  he  had 
been  only  a  few  yards  behind,  some- 
times the  distance  was  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  once  or  twice  it  had  been 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  walked  with 
belt  tight  and  his  hands  in  the  sodden 
pockets  of  his  overcoat,  his  straight 
shoulders  perceptibly  rounded  over  his 
chest.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty  with 
spikes  of  gray  about  the  ears;  his  eyes 
were  steely,  the  skin  of  his  face 
stretched  over  the  set  bitter  bones.  In 
his  hunger  he  had  bc^un  to  hate  the 
man  who  was  always  in  front. 

He  was  a  man  near  fifty,  the  older 
ooe,  a  man  whose  one-time  florid  cor- 
pulence had  declined,  like  a  leaking 
balloon,  in  two  years  of  famine,  to  a 
bluish  wobbling  windiness.  Dazed, 
vague,  dreamy,  his  big  arms  lolling 
about  loose,  and  with  a  lost  look  in 
his  eyes,  he  stumbled  ahead.  Even 
when  their  hunger  had  started  to  put 
out  claws  he  had  continued  to  make 
jokes.  They  were  always  the  same 
kind  of  joke. 

'Cows  doin'  nicely/  was  one  of 
them. 

'Show  me  a  stew  now  an'  I'd  throw 
it  back  at  you,'  was  another. 

First  of  all  the  younger  man  had 
begun  hating  him  because  he  always 
tot  ahead.  1  hen  he  hated  his  back  and 
his  figure  and  his  ridiculous  top-heavy 
way  of  walking  on  his  toes.  He  hated 


him  because,  in  the  intolerable  space 
and  emptiness  of  the  country  and  of 
the  sky  as  gray  as  a  dead  man's  hand 
clasping  it,  it  was  necessary  to  hate 
someone.  He  hated  him  for  being  so 
bloody  cocksure  and  humorous.  He 
hated  him  for  hearing  of  the  job, 
thinking  of  the  journey,  for  drinking 
their  money  on  the  second  day,  for 
leading  this  dance  over  the  lanes  when 
hunger  had  made  them  wander  off  the 
main  road,  so  they  were  going  round 
in  circles,  no  doubt,  like  men  lost  in  a 
forest— the  forest  of  the  cravings  of 
hunger  where  everything  reminds  you 
of  only  one  thing  looking  for  houses 
where  there  was  food.  But  most  of  all 
he  grew  to  hate  the  older  man  because 
it  was  the  older  man  who  started 
begging.  The  young  one  had  never 
begged,  refused  to  beg,  hung  back 
if  begging  was  on  the  cards. 

'The  bloody  old  tramp!*  he  chewed 
away.  'I'd  sooner  sock  a  man  in  the 
jaw  than  beg/ 

'And,'  he  would  add  when  the  old 
man  came  away  from  a  back  door 
where  he  had  been  refused,  *  he  doesn't 
get  anything  when  he  does  beg.' 
Throughout  the  day  the  young  one 
had  looked  at  the  baldish  head  of  the 
older  one,  as  he  bared  it  with  an  ab- 
surd touch  of  ceremony  at  kitchen 
doors,  with  intensified  disgust.  He 
hated  him  when  he  tried,  he  hated  him 
when  he  failed,  and,  finally,  even  more 
he  got  to  hate  him  when,  discouraged 
and  dazed,  he  passed  houses  with- 
out  begging  at  all. 


II 


The  older  man  was  innocently  un- 
aware of  all  this.  In  the  afternoon  they 
had  come  among  people  who  lived  in 
scattered  shacks  and  bungalowsThcre 
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were  small  holdings  and  gardens  of 
vegetables,  with  patches  of  glass 
frame,  and  everyone  had  a  few  chick- 
ens. They  were  small,  carefiil  people, 
with  a  little  nervous  independence — 
small  builders,  small  shopkeepers, 
small  coal  merchants,  small  pension- 
ers. They  bent  digging  in  their  hold- 
ings and  spoke  arrogantly  with  fright 
when  the  big  fellow  went  to  a  back 
door  and  asked  for  food.  They  had 
small,  raging  dogs.  The  two  men 
walked  closer  together  in  these  places. 
Lights  were  now  lit,  the  yellow  coun- 
try lights,  dabbed  among  the  smeared 
blackness  of  the  trees. 

The  older  man  set  the  course.  In- 
stinctively he  walked  from  light  to 
light,  stopping  when  he  got  to  a  lamp, 
wonderstruck  because  there  was  no 
food  under  it.  Then  on  he  went,  lifting 
his  feet  high  because  of  his  blisters,  the 
damp  under  his  arms  propping  up  his 
shoulders  with  spears  of  cold.  Loosely 
his  top  teeth  slid  about  on  the  lower 
ones;  dazed  and  dreamy  he  walked. 
Tinned  salmon,  cabbage,  suet  pud- 
ding and  cheese,  he  dreamed.  Fish  and 
chips,  ham  and  eggs,  spaghetti.  Grass 
and  rubbish  heaps,  dogs  and  cats. 
Thrushes,  sparrows,  chickens  and  ca- 
naries. In  imagination  he  was  grazing 
off  everything  he  saw. 

'We  had  a  goat  when  I  was  a  boy/ 
he  said.  'And  when  it  got  a  bit  past  it 
my  ol*  dad  killed  and  skinned  it.'  He 
jogged  on  ruminating.  'Show  me  a  bit 
of  goat  and  I'll  throw  it  back  in  your 
face.' 

The  other  one  didn't  answer.  Their 
breath  was  short.  In  a  weak  voice  the 
big  one  continued: — 

'Seagull.  I  knew  a  man  who  ate  a 
seagull.  The  French  eat  horse.  .  .  . 

'Goose  is  another  tough  thing.  Wild 
goose.  When  we  was  boys  .  .  . ' 


'It's  a  bleedin'  pity  you're  not  a 
boy  now,'  called  the  younger  man. 

'What?'  called  back  die  old  one 
over  his  shoulder,  still  walking. 

And  now  the  old  fool  was  deaf.  The 
young  one  strained  himself  to  catch 
up.  He  gasped  along  with  his  mouth 
open.  At  last  he  got  within  a  couple  of 
yards  of  the  old  man. 

'A  bleedin'  pity  you're  not  a  boy 
now,'  the  young  one  shouted  out  in  a 
rage.  Having  got  it  home,  he  dropped 
back  yard  by  yard. 

After  this  they  had  been  silent.  The 
old  one  wobbled  along,  deeply  injured 
by  the  reproach;  no  more  he  laughed, 
no  more  he  begged. 

HI 

Then,  suddenly  they  had  come  upon 
the  main  road. 

It  was  empty  now.  But  when  life 
came  to  this  road  it  was  not  mean  and 
made  of  little  sounds,  spade  strokes, 
and  footsteps  as  it  had  been  in  the 
lanes.  Here,  when  life  came,  it  was 
brilliant  and  roaring.  Every  few  min- 
utes fans  of  light  would  open  slowly  in 
the  elms  a  mile  ahead  and  then 
abruptly  narrow  and  close;  a  few  sec- 
onds would  pass  and  then  the  long 
beams  of  a  car's  head  lights  would 
leap  out  and  paint  the  poles  and 
hedges  gaudily  with  light.  Long  shad- 
ows rushed  back  from  the  two  men, 
and  then  new  shorter  shadows  jumped 
out  of  them,,  until  in  a  cascade  of 
rushing  brilliance  the  car  roared  by 
and  they  were  left  like  men  slapped  in 
the  face,  awakened.  Gliding  more 
slowly  toward  them  and  sloping  to  the 
camber  of  the  road  came  soft  two- 
decker  buses.  Like  meat  in  a  shop 
window  the  passengers  seemed,  women 
with  full  baskets,  dry  men  with  food 
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inside  them  and  pipes  in  their  mouths.  It  was  a  youth.  It  was  a  youth  with  a 

The  two  men  stood  upon  the  grass  small  playful  ball  of  light  from  a  torch 

verge  exalted  by  the  light.  dancing  round  his  feet. 

Now  they  were  on  the  main  road,  'God!'  exclaimed  the  young  one, 

the  younger  one  took  the  lead.  He  all  the  hatred  of  the  day  returning  to 

lifted  his  head  and  stepped  out.  This  his  body,  so  that  he  clenched  his  fists, 

was  what  he  wanted.  After  the  rasp  of  'The  old  fool's  going  to  beg!  God,  1*11 

the  wheels  on  this  road  its  silences  were  .  .  .'  He  raised  his  fists. 

icy  and  momentous.  The  cars  whined  But  in  spite  of  this  he  found  him- 

and  expired  like  shells  across  an  empty  self  making  a  few  steps  after  the  old 

planet  wilderness.  There  was  no  sound  man.  He  saw  the  youth  was  coming 

of  people.  There  were  no  animals  mov-  out  of  the  black  silence  with  a  small 

ing  in   the  fields.   An  appalling  in-  raffia  bag  in  his  hand.  He  saw  the  old 

human  vacancy  opened  in  the  road,  man  move  nearer  the  youth.  He  saw 

The    younger   one   understood   this,  the   youth   stop.   The   younger   one 

But  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  the  sidled  up  slowly,  but,  still  hanging 

old  man  was  craving  for  the  sight  of  a  aloof,  with  burning  reluctance  as  he 

lane  in  which,  broken  at  last  but  shel-  always  did  when  the  old  one  begged, 

tered,  he  could  crawl  and  hide  from  He  stood  scowling,  with  tears  of  crav- 

these  blinding  lights  that  seemed  to  go  ing  in  his  eyes,  and  a  cold  shiver  of 

clean  through  his  mind,  from  these  rage  and  shame  sprang  through  him 

silences  of  iron.  He  was  paralyzed.  At  when     he     heard     the     old     man's 

the  sight  of  the  first  signpost  he  hur-  voice. 

ried  after  his  companion  and  got  there  'No.  I  haven't/  Distinctly  he  heard 

with  him.  the    youth's    answer.    The    younger 

'Lane,'  he  said  breathlessly,  lifting  man's  held  breath  went  out  and  he 

an   arm.   The   hedges  were  high,   a  unclenched  his  fists  at  the  reply.  He 

friendly  warmth  seemed  to  come  from  was  beaten.  He  could  have  broken 

them.  The  young  one  was  startled  into  into  tears;  but  when  he  saw  the  youth 

stopping.    The   last   mile   had   been  step  aside  making  a  half  circle  round 

vehement.  Lane  must  lead  somewhere,  the  big  fellow,  afraid  to  lift  the  torch 

House?  Light?  to  his  face,  but  half-raising  it  instead 

The  old  one's  eyes  swung  about  to  shine  on  his  stomach  and  neck,  a 

helplessly,  pleading.  'Bloke,'  he  said,  wild  contempt,  a  rage  before  prey, 

He  hadn't  strength  to  say  more.  flung  itself  into  his  blood. 

The  young  one  was  compelled  to  Impelled  by  his  day-long  hatred  of 

listen.  The  sound  of  footsteps  was  dis-  the  old  man,  he  stepped  forward,  tak- 

tinctly  heard.  He,  too,  heard  the  foot-  ing  a  cold  breath.  'I'll  show  you,'  he 

steps  distantly   in   the  lane  coming  muttered.   There  was   the  smell   of 

nearer.  The  two  men  listened,  the  only  cows,  the  smell  of  chickens,  the  smell 

sounds  were  from  their  breathing  and  of  a  farm,  where  animals  and  birds 

the   steps.    Suddenly,    the   old   man  had  been  feeding  all  day.  'Leave  the 

stumbled  off  down  the  lane  toward  bastard  alone,'  he  rapped  out  loudly 

the  steps.  The  young  one  gaped  but  to  the  old  man.  He  strode  forward 

did   not  move.   A   figure  dimly  ap-  into  the  circle  of  light  and  stopped  the 

peared  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  man.  youth. 
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'What's  that?'  he  said  sharply, 
knocking  the  bag. 

'Hyur  .  .  .'  blustered  the  young 
man,  but  his  opened  mouth  would  not 
make  any  more  words.  He  flashed  the 
light  helplessly  about  him. 

'Been  pinching?'  said  the  younger 


man. 


The  older  man  gaped  but  said 
nothing. 

'Chicken/  stammered  the  youth. 
'Mrs.  Ross  gave  me  a  chicken.' 

'That's  not  a  chicken/  said  the 
younger  man. 

The  youth  looked  helplessly  up  and 
down  the  lane.  He  tried  to  skip  away, 
but  the  older  one  woke  up  and  stopped 
him. 

'That's  not  a  chicken.'  A  sudden 
change  had  come  over  the  older  man. 
He  copied  the  younger  man's  words. 
A  feeling  of  intense  new  wakefulness 
was  in  both  of  them. 

'Ah  .  .  .' The  youth  tried  to  shout. 

'Bleedin'  thief/  shouted  the  younger 
man.  He  trembled  for  a  second  and 
then  suddenly  let  out  a  hard  punch  to 
the  youth's  wind  and  tripped  him  up. 
He  went  down  flat  in  the  mud. 


IV 


Now  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  was  as  if  silently  under  all  their  talk 
and  in  all  their  silence  they  had  been 
rehearsing  this  all  day,  working  out 
every  detail  to  perfection  They  said 
nothing  but  sprang  to  it.  The  big  fel- 
low went  down  gay  and  hard  on  the 
gasping  youth  and  sat  on  him.  The 
younger  one  snatched  up  the  bag  and 
rummaged  in  the  youth's  coat  pocket 
for  a  handkerchief.  Money  chinked. 
The  youth  feebly  kicked.  Without  a 
word,  the  older  man  stuffed  a  bit  of 
the  handkerchief  between  the  youth's 


teeth  and  tied  it  round  his  neck.  A 
look  of  extraordinary  pale,  breathless 
gaiety  rose  in  the  older  man's  ex- 
hausted  face;  a  look  of  keenness  and 
shrewd  skill  sprang  up  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other.  Their  breath  came  in  help- 
less gasps. 

'  'Ere  y'are/  they  gasped  together. 

They  lifted  the  youth  up,  giving  a 
glance  apiece  up  the  lane. 

'There's  a  bus  coming/  said  the 
older  one.  They  pitched  the  youth  at 
the  top  of  their  strength  through  the 
hedge  and  into  the  ditch  and  ran  for 
the  bus. 

Out  of  the  lane  and  across  the  road 
they  went.  They  were  babbling,  chok- 
ing, half  laughing.  They  waved  their 
arms  to  signal  to  the  large  green  bus 
softly  swerving  towards  them. 

They  grabbed  frantically  at  the  rait 

'Just  in  time/  grinned  the  older 
man  to  the  conductor. 

The  conductor,  noting  the  numbers 
of  tickets,  hardly  smiled.  The  big  one 
flopped  into  a  seat  on  one  side  of  the 
gangway.  He  had  the  bag  on  his  knee. 
The  younger  one  sat  on  the  opposite 
side.  They  sat  panting  quietly.  The 
passengers  stared  at  them  stupidly. 
The  dry  warmth  of  the  bus  entered 
into  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  and  the 
pounding  of  their  hearts  slackened* 
Their  heads  lolled  weakly,  luxuriously 
on  their  necks. 

'Two  to  the  finish/  said  the  older 
man  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  younger  one  paid  up.  What  waa 
more,  there  was  a  shilling  change.  The 
older  man  glanced  at  the  empty  road 
behind  and  then  settled  comfortably 
down.  With  its  warm  soft  roar  the  bus 
broke  the  dull  air  of  the  open  country. 
What  a  change!  He  winked  at  the 
younger  one. 

'  Got  a  fag  ? '  he  teased. 
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The  shadow  of  the  grin  he  had  had  passing  the  speeding  bus.  There  was 

when  he  was  a  much  fatter  and  much  light,  speed,  hilarity  everywhere.  A 

craftier  man  came  on  his  face.  It  made  feeling  of  wild  irresponsibility  over- 

the  passengers  smile.  Reassured,  the  came  the  older  man.  Amid  the  laughter 

older  man  felt  the  bag  with  his  fingers,  of  the  passengers,  he  pulled  the  pheas- 

Cautiously  he  drew  out  the  skewer  ant's  tail  out  of  the  bag. 

and  looked  down.  He  signaled  across  But  the  younger  one  ignored  all 

the  gangway  like  a  schoolboy.  this.  Crouching  in  his  seat,  he  sat  alert 

'Nt.  Chkn.  Fsnt.  Fsnt,'  he  was  sig-  in  the  bitter  vividness  of  his  vengeance 

naling  with   his   lips.   Not  chicken,  and  his  pride.  There  goes  the  bloody 

pheasant.  butcher,    the   bloody   baker,   money 

This  made  the  passengers  laugh,  streaming  down  the  world  in  petrol. 

The  grin  on  the  older  man's  face  be-  Food!  He  looked  at  the  old  man  with 

came  broader  and  deeper,  feeding  on  contempt.  What  he  wanted,  his  tor- 

his  face.  He  loved  the  world.  The  light  tured  hating  soul  cried  out  within 

vans  of  tradesmen  began  to  spin  by,  him,  was  not  food. 


Charivaria 

A  questionnaire  reveals  that  the  average  British  family  pays 
the  doctor  £4  15J.  a  year.  This  will  be  news  to  the  doctor. 

Eddie  Cantor  earns  twenty  times  as  much  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  The  question  is:  does  this  mean  that  he  is  considered 
to  be  just  as  funny  as  twenty  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  twenty 
times  as  funny  as  one? 

As  television  is  not  selective,  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 
may  show  things  not  intended  to  be  seen.  Where  it  differs  from 
many  other  forms  of  entertainment  lies  of  course  in  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  intended. 

A  German  claims  to  have  invented  an  automatic  man  that 
can  do  practically  everything  but  think.  This  looks  like  a  brave 
attempt  to  produce  the  perfect  German  citizen. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  it  is  rumored 
that  several  uncivilized  tribes  are  seriously  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  missionaries. 

— From  Puncb}  London 


Persons  and  Personages 

Middle-Class  Business  Man 
By  P.  Q.  R. 

From  the  Spectator,  London  Conservative  Weekly 

l\  GOOD  Mayor  of  Birmingham  in  a  lean  year* — that  is  said 
to  have  been  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  summary  of  the  capacities  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  How  far  is  such  an  estimate  accurate? 
The  answer  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
is  not  merely  this  year's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  but  may  quite  well 
be  next  year's  Prime  Minister.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  resigns  after  the  Coronation,  it  will  be  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
whom  he  will  recommend  the  King  to  summon  to  Downing  Street  in  his 
place.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare's  chance  disappeared  in  the  Hoare-Laval  fiasco 
and  Mr.  Runciman's  hopes,  always  slender,  vanished  altogether  when 
his  father  accepted  a  peerage  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Mr.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain has  now  no  rivals  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  gibe  has  at  any  rate  this  basis  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  came,  like  his  father,  into  political  life  from  the 
Council  House  in  Birmingham.  Joseph  Chamberlain  made  two  great 
contributions  in  his  political  life — to  his  native  city  and  to  the  Empire. 
It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  that  he  should  set  his  two  sons  on  those 
paths.  Austen,  the  elder,  came  into  Parliament  to  work  for  the  Empire's 
unity  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  Neville,  the  younger,  remained  in 
Birmingham.  Neville  Chamberlain  had,  it  is  true,  a  brief  apprenticeship 
to  business  life  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he  was  soon  back  in  the  Midland 
city  managing  the  great  screw  business  on  which  the  Chamberlain  for- 
tune was  built  and  throwing  himself  with  all  his  father's  energy  into 
municipal  affairs.  He  became  in  turn  Chairman  of  the  Town  Planning 
Committee,  Alderman,  and,  in  191 5,  Lord  Mayor. 

In  all  of  these  positions  he  proved  himself  a  competent  adminis- 
trator, but  in  none  of  them  did  he  display  such  talents  as  would  make 
men  say  that  what  Birmingham  had  gained,  the  British  nation  and  the 
Empire  had  lost.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  was  chief  citizen  of  Birming- 
ham but  nothing  more. 

His  chance  came  in  191 6  when  he  was  made  Director-General  of  the 
National  Service.  But  he  was  not  a  success  there.  His  powers,  like  those 
of  Lord  Eustace  Percy  lately,  were  ill-defined,  and  like  Lord  Eustace  he 
developed  no  talent  tor  making  his  job  important.  A  year  later  he  re- 
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signed.  He  was  not  included  in  the  Coalition  Government  of  191 8,  and 
for  four  years  he  remained  a  diffident  and  quite  undistinguished  figure 
on  the  back  benches. 

In  1922  came  his  second  chance.  The  Coalition  Government  was 
struck  down  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  with  it  went  the  elder  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  Robert  Home,  in  fact  all 
who  had  dominated  politics  in  the  critical  post- War  years.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  formed  a  Government  which  was  described  irreverently  by  Lord# 
Birkenhead  as  that  of  *  the  second  class  brains.'  It  was  considered  at  the 
time  peculiarly  appropriate  that  in  that  Government,  in  which  Austen 
Chamberlain  had  no  place,  should  be  included  as  Postmaster-General 
his  still  obscure  younger  brother. 

But  it  was  tne  turning  point  in  Neville  Chamberlain's  political  life. 
His  political  career  was  now  really  launched.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baldwin.  Immediately 
there  sprang  up  a  close  political  friendship  between  these  two  business 
men  from  the  Midlands.  It  soon  had  far-reaching  repercussions.  In  the 
autumn  of  1923  Mr.  Baldwin  went  to  Plymouth  to  address  the  annual 
Conference  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  announced  to  a  bewildered 
but  delighted  assembly  that  he  could  not,  as  Prime  Minister,  face  an- 
other winter  of  unemployment  without  a  mandate  from  the  electorate 
to  protect  the  home  market. 

MANY  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  this  startling  decision.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Mr.  Baldwin  made  his  announcement  without 
consultation  with  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  that  he  was  indulging  in  his 
familiar  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  his  statement 
would  precipitate  an  election. 

It  was  in  fact  no  accidental  or  happy-go-lucky  decision.  It  had  been 
deliberately  planned,  and  its  real  author  was  not  Baldwin  but  Neville 
Chamberlain.  The  moment  that  the  Conservative  Government  had 
been  formed,  Chamberlain  had  made  it  his  one  consuming  object  to 
unite  the  Party  forces  still  shattered  by  the  wreck  of  the  Coalition.  He 
realized  that  no  strong  Government  could  be  formed  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  two  great  Conservative  figures  of  the  Coalition,  then  in  isola- 
tion. He  conceived  that  one  bold  act  would  bring  them  together — an 
appeal  to  the  country  on  tariffs.  Secret  gatherings  took  place  at  Chequers. 
Baldwin  was  won  over  to  the  Chamberlain  view  and  an  election  was 
decreed. 

It  proved  disastrous,  for  the  Conservative  Party  was  fairly  and 
squarely  beaten.  But  the  following  year  Mr.  Baldwin  was  back  in  office 
again  and  Neville  Chamberlain's  dream  was  achieved,  for  the  new 
Government  included  Mr.  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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Lord  Birkenhead  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Sir  Austen  Cham- 
berlain went  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Neville  Chamberlain  himself  became 
Minister  of  Health,  and  began  to  show  for  the  first  time  his  supreme 
competence  as  an  administrator.  With  consummate  skill  he  piloted  the 
far-reaching  but  highly  complicated  and  controversial  De-rating  Bill  on 
to  the  statute-book.  For  better  or  for  worse  it  has  changed  the  whole 
face  of  local  government. 

He  began  to  develop,  too,  a  trenchant  style.  Old  Parliamentary 
hands  noted  with  delight  that  Seville  had  something  of  "Joe"  about 
him'  in  the  way  that,  on  occasion,  he  could  castigate  the  Socialist  Oppo- 
sition. He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  that  ratner 
unimpressive  and  dreary  administration. 

In  the  National  Government  he  has  gone  from  strength  to  strength. 
His  administration  of  the  Treasury  has  been  accompanied  by  the  slow 
but  steady  progress  of  the  national  credit  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
His  budgets  have  reflected  his  essential  character.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing showy  or  startling  about  them.  They  have  been,  one  and  all,  cautious, 
capable  and  reassuring.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  his  severe  limitations. 
His  name  is  associated  with  no  great  stroke  of  statesmanship  nor  one 
single  original  idea.  Undoubtedly  he  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain  at 
Ottawa,  and  one  of  the  urgent  tasks  of  the  Imperial  Conference  which 
will  meet  in  1937  will  be  to  revise  much  of  the  work  to  which  he  set  his 
seal  four  years  ago.  At  the  World  Economic  Conference  he  propounded 
no  plan  of  action.  The  world  waited  in  vain  for  a  gesture  of  leadership. 
On  currency  issues  he  sheltered  behind  Roosevelt  and  the  American 
crisis,  and  though  he  announced  that '  the  root  of  our  present  economic 
ills  lies  in  the  decline  of  our  export  trade*  he  propounded  no  policy  to 
improve  the  situation. 

He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  platform  man.  In  public  he  seems  cold  and 
unsympathetic,  more  like  the  chairman  of  a  municipal  committee  anxious 
to  keep  down  the  rates  than  a  leader  of  the  nation.  Even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  appears  aloof  and  slightly  magisterial.  Apart  from  Mr. 
Baldwin  he  has  few  friends  even  among  his  colleagues,  and  the  back- 
benchers hardly  know  him  at  all,  for  he  is  not  easily  approachable  in 
the  Lobby  and  seldom,  if  ever,  visits  the  smoking-room.  He  jokes  with 
difficulty.  I  recall  a  dreadful  occasion  when  in  his  Budget  statement  in 
1932  he  referred  to  the  longevity  of  men  with  great  fortunes  that  would 
one  day  fall  into  the  maw  of  the  Treasury  by  means  of  Death  Duties, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  rather  brutal  words  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  his  troops:  'Come  on,  you  rascals,  you  cannot  live  for  ever/  His 
humor  on  the  rare  occasion  that  he  employs  it  is  self-conscious  and 
studied  and  rather  tasteless,  like  that  of  a  man  striving  to  be  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  funeral  party. 
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Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  he  is  the  one  man  on  the  Government 
Front  Bench  today  who  could  take  charge  in  a  crisis.  He  has  a  real 
relish  for  the  cut-and-thrust  of  debate.  I  have  watched  him  through  a 
stormy  all-night  sitting,  calm,  unruffled,  a  slightly  contemptuous  smile 
on  his  face,  while  the  steady  stream  of  insult  and  invective  flowed  upon 
him  from  the  Socialist  benches,  and  then  rising  to  speak  equipped  with 
the  succinct  and  smashing  answer.  He  is  quite  fearless.  No  Parliamentary 
attack  can  daunt  him,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  international  situation, 
however  much  it  may  worsen,  will  never  unnerve  him.  He  will  never  bend 
to  pressure  or  play  for  cheap  applause.  If  the  country  has  to  be  told  fur- 
ther unpalatable  truths  and  required  to  shoulder  in  the  future  fresh 
burdens  to  pay  for  increased  armaments  he  will  not  shirk  his  task.  He 
has  that  vital  quality  in  modern  statesmen — the  courage  to  tell 
democracy  the  truth.  Neville  Chamberlain  is  no  Gladstone  or  Disraeli, 
nor  even  an  Asquith,  but  he  is  far  more  than  'a  good  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  in  a  lean  year/  He  is,  in  fact,  the  model  of  the  middle-class 
business  man — capable,  diligent,  upright,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty. 

It  may  well  be  that  he  is  just  the  type  of  man  that  the  country 
needs  in  these  somber  days  when  the  clouds  darken  and  the  storms 
approach. 

Adolf  at  School 
By  Konrad  Heiden 

Translated  from  the  Neues  Tage-Bucb,  Paris  German-Emigre*  Weekly 

\A  new  German  edition  of  Konrad  Heiden' s  biography  of  Hitler  has  re- 
cently  been  published,  with  many  additions  to  the  original  text.  Among 
the  new  material  is  a  good  deal  of  carefully  documented  information 
about  Hitler's  school  days,  of  which  the  following  is  characteristic.  The 
Editors] 

HpHE  next  official  report  on  the  career  of  this  child  appeared  in  the 
*  year  1895.  On  April  2  of  that  year  he  entered  the  primary  school  at 
Fischlham  near  Hateld.  Two  years  later  he  transferred  to  the  convent 
school  of  the  Lambach  Institution.  A  teacher  there  recalls  having 
expelled  the  student  instantly  for  smoking  in  the  convent  garden.  The 
boy  attended  his  last  public  school  year  in  Leonding. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  report  cards  of  this  time  show  nothing 
but  'A's/  with  the  occasional  exception  of  singing,  drawing  and  physical 
training.  All  the  more  remarkable  was  the  setback  attending  his  entry 
into  the  State  secondary  school  of  Linz.  His  performance  during  the  first 
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year  there  was  so  poor  that  he  failed  to  be  promoted  and  had  to  remain 
in  the  same  class  for  another  year.  After  that  there  were  temporary 
improvements  in  his  work;  several  times  he  did  excellently  in  history; 
but  mathematics  remained  only  'adequate'  or  'failing/  as  did  Frencn. 
His  marks  in  German  were  'adequate'  or  at  best  'fair/  while  they  were 
'excellent*  in  free-hand  drawing  and  physical  training.  His  attention 
was  characterized  as  'uneven;'  'passing'  at  best.  One  year  after  the 
death  of  his  father  he  left  Linz,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear.  He  went  to 
Styria  in  upper  Austria,  where  he  lived  with  a  court  clerk  by  the  name  of 
von  Cichini  and  attended  the  local  State  secondary  school.  His  last 
report  card  in  the  fourth  grade  there,  dated  September  16, 1905,  presents 
a  fair  picture  of  Adolf  Hitler  the  student: — 

I.  Semester       II.  Semester 


fair 

passing 

fair 

adequate 

fair 

adequate 

adequate 

adequate 


Conduct fair 

Attention uneven 

Bible adequate 

German failing 

Geography  and  History adequate 

Mathematics failing 

Chemistry adequate 

Physics fair 

Geometry,  Mechanical  Drawing, 

Solid  Geometry adequate 

Free-hand  Drawing good 

Physical  Training excellent 

Stenography failing 

Singing 

Appearance  of  Written  Work unsatisfactory 

*  Make-up  examination  permitted 

**  As  a  result  of  the  make-up  examination 


Beginning  with  October,  1907,  he  lived  in  Vienna,  supported  bv  his 
mother  or  other  relatives  and  preparing  himself  for  the  Academy  of  Art, 
incidentally  savoring,  boy-like,  the  big  city:  theaters,  museums,  parlia- 
ment. Now  he  called  himself  a  student,  now  a  painter,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  about  to  become  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts'  School  of  Painting. 

It  was  not  to  be.  In  October,  1907,  he  applied  for  the  Academy's 
drawing  test,  success  in  which  is  a  condition  of  admission.  The  result  of 
this  test  was  the  following  entry  in  the  Academy's  'classification  list*  for 
the  school  year  1907-08: — 


failing  * 
adequate  ** 
excellent 
excellent 

fair 
unsatisfactory 
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'Projects  in  composition  for  test  takers.  First  day:  Expulsion  from 
Paradise,  etc.  Second  day:  Episode  from  the  Deluge,  etc.' 

'Those  who  failed  to  pass,  or  who  were  not  admitted,  were:  Messrs. 
.  .  .  Adolf  Hitler,  Braunau-on-the-Inn,  April  20,  1889,  German,  Cath- 
olic, father  Civil  Service  official;  four  years  secondary  school.  Few  heads. 
Test  drawing  insufficient.' 

HE  HAD  been  rejected.  He  seems  not  to  have  mentioned  his  failure  at 
home,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  ignores  it  completely.  He  remained 
in  Vienna,  in  his  lodgings  in  the  Stumpergasse  31,  later  in  the  Felber- 
strasse  in  the  15th  district.  He  determined  to  try  again  the  following 
fall.  The  result  was  even  more  crushing.  This  time  the  classification  list 
simply  states: — 

Those  who  failed  to  pass  or  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  test  were 
Messrs.  .  .  .  Adolf  Hitler,  Braunau-on-the-Inn,  April  20,  1889,  Ger- 
man, Catholic,  father  Civil  Service  official;  four  years  secondary  school. 
Not  admitted  to  the  test' 

This  meant  that  the  drawings  he  had  brought  along  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  examiners  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  conduct  any 
further  test. 

It  was  the  second  and  final  rejection.  It  hit  him  so  hard  that, 
in  his  autobiography,  he  could  not  pass  it  over.  According  to  his  story, 
he  called  on  the  director  to  learn  the  reasons  for  his  rejection.  The 
director  is  supposed  to  have  told  him  that  with  his  talents  as  a  draftsman 
he  was  much  better  fitted  to  become  an  architect  and  that  he  should 
apply  to  a  school  of  architecture.  But  this  course  was  barred  to  him, 
Hitler  asserts,  because  attendance  at  this  division  required  graduation 
from  the  higher  branch  of  the  secondary  school. 

Hitler  is  in  error  here.  The  regulations  expressly  contain  a  'safety 
valve;'  in  certain  cases  the  graduation  requirement  could  be  dispensed 
with — namely  in  cases  of  ' great  talent.'  Moreover,  the  directors  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  professors  Wagner  and  Ohmann,  were  men  of 
the  type  who  would  not  have  barred  the  way  to  someone  with  real 
architectural  talent  solely  because  he  lacked  a  diploma.  Hitler,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  tried  this  method. 

Crushed  and  despondent,  he  journeyed  home  to  his  mother's  sickbed. 
Months  of  irresolution  ensued.  It  was  apparent  that  his  mother  would 
soon  leave  him— his  mother,  with  whom,  since  his  father's  death,  he  had — 
in  his  own  words — lounged  about  as  a  'mother's  pet'  on  'soft  down/ 
and  in  the  'hollowness  of  an  easy  life,'  frittering  and  dreaming  away 
his  youthful  existence.  Clara  Hitler  died  on  December  21,  1908.  Adolf 
Hitler,  a  spoiled  boy  of  nineteen  who  had  learned  nothing,  accomplished 
nothing,  and  could  do  nothing,  was  confronted  with  nothing  .  .  . 
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Lady  of  the  Press 
By  Max  Werner 

Translated  from  the  Neue  tVeltbubne>  Prague  German-£migre>  Weekly 

[Madame  Genevieve  Tabouis  y  the  subject  of  this  study ,  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known  woman  journalist  in  Europe.  The  Editors] 

AHIS  delicate  woman  with  the  fine  spiritual  face  is  a  major  power  in 
journalism.  Her  name  is  mentioned  witn  equal  frequency  in  the  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Soviet  press.  Her  articles  are  quoted  everywhere. 
She  is  regarded  as  *  best-informed/  and  her  articles  on  foreign  policy 
have  given  her  paper,  the  GLuvre,  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

Madame  Genevieve  Tabouis  works  in  a  fashion  all  her  own:  her 
articles  are  generally  preceded  by  telephone  conversations  with  several 
European  capitals.  She  has  close  connections  with  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
with  most  of  the  representatives  of  France  abroad,  with  the  heads  of  the 
Radical  Socialist  rarty.  But  she  gives  more  than  mere  information. 
She  writes  the  daily  record  of  the  European  crisis  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  involutions. 

The  job  of  a  foreign  correspondent  has  changed  fundamentally  in  the 
last  few  years.  Today  it  requires  different  qualities  than,  for  example,  in 
the  years  1 925-1 932,  the  fat  years  of  European  stabilization  and  a 
successful  peace  policy.  Anyone  who  writes  on  foreign  policy  today  must 
know  the  extent  of  the  European  crisis,  and  its  causes.  Madame  Tabouis 
possesses  this  vision;  she  dissects  in  current  events  the  stages  of  the 
march  to  war  and  the  disintegration  of  Europe.  It  is  a  vastly  complicated 
business — to  unravel  the  tangled  politics  of  present-day  Europe,  to 
reveal  the  background,  to  show  the  moving  powers,  to  follow  the 
developments  in  the  separate  zones  of  Europe. 

Madame  Tabouis  masters  this  task  with  acuteness,  intuition  and 
freedom  from  illusions.  She  is  close  to  the  Radical  Socialist  Party;  but 
she  has  no  liberal  illusions.  She  is  a  passionate  fighter  for  peace — she 
supported  Briand's  policy — but  pacifist  illusions  are  alien  to  her.  She 
comes  from  a  great  family  of  diplomats,  the  Cambons,  but  she  decisively 
rejects  the  diplomatic  illusion  that  clever  tactics  may  solve  the  European 
crisis. 

She  sees  in  the  German  problem  the  crucial  question  for  France  and 
for  Europe.  Madame  Tabouis  grasps  much  that  is  difficult  for  the  non- 
German  to  comprehend.  She  knows  National  Socialism  and  the  advan- 
tage it  has  over  the  democratic  countries:  its  brutal  concentration  of 
will,  its  tenacity. 
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In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  French  democracy  is  menaced  today  by 
the  habit  of  under-estimating  the  opponent — it  was  this  which  wrecked 
the  domestic  policy  of  German  democracy;  but  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
CEuvre  sees  the  complex  connections  between  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  Fascist  States — connections  which  remain  hid- 
den from  the  majority  of  French  journalists.  The  theory  that  'govern- 
ment equals  government/  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  the  governmental  forms  of  all  countries — these  are  inherent  in 
French  diplomacy.  They  can  be  explained  historically  by  the  alliance 
with  Tsarist  Russia.  Today  they  turn  against  French  foreign  policy,  rob 
it  of  freedom  of  movement,  prevent  it  from  stopping  the  aggressive 
desires  of  the  Fascists. 

IN  EVERY  article  by  Madame  Tabouis  concrete  proof  is  brought  for- 
ward that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Fascist  States  is  a  function  of  their 
domestic  policy.  Thus,  she  has  from  the  beginning  regarded  an  under- 
standing with  Hitler  as  impossible.  In  a  conversation  she  once  said,  on 
the  subject  of  Laval's  policy  of  conciliation : '  In  case  of  an  understanding 
with  Hitler,  France  would  come  to  occupy  the  same  position  toward 
National  Socialist  Germany  that  Portugal  occupies  toward  Spain/ 
Indeed,  today  France's  position  as  a  great  Power  is  at  stake. 

This  clever  woman  also  knows  Mussolini's  game.  Southeastern 
Europe,  today  exposed  to  two-fold  pressure,  from  Italy  and  from  Ger- 
many, has  long  been  a  region  to  which  the  (Euure  has  devoted  special 
attention.  Persistently  and  emphatically  Madame  Tabouis  shows  how 
Italy  threatens  southeastern  Europe.  Mussolini's  destructive  actions  are 
exhaustively  presented  by  her.  It  is  in  the  southeast  that  the  status  of 
the  French  system  of  alliances  is  being  decided;  yielding  to  Mussolini 
would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  pro-French  coalition  in  Europe. 
That  is  why  Madame  Tabouis  is  anxious  to  protect  French  foreign 
policy  from  any  form  of  dependence  upon  Fascist  Italy.  This  she  does  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  for  an  explosion  in  Italian  foreign  policy  (perhaps 
even  one  of  a  local  character)  may  summon  Hitler  to  the  scene  in  the 
southeast  and  thus  kindle  the  flames  of  war  throughout  Europe.  A  cool, 
realistic  politician,  Madame  Tabouis  does  not  over-estimate  Mussolini's 
actual,  material  power.  She  knows  and  often  enough  unmasks  his  policy 
of  bluff,  advising  the  western  Powers  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
bluffed,  but  she  Tears  with  some  justification  that  Italian  Fascism  may 
put  the  fuse  to  the  powder  barrel  even  before  German  Fascism. 

In  a  time  of  confusion,  when  politicians  and  diplomats  fail,  it  is  a 
woman  who  in  France  has  the  most  realistic  conception  of  European 
policies.  Madame  Tabouis  fights  against  the  blindness  and  indecision  of 
English  policy,  against  Poland's  double-dealing,  for  the  intensification 
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of  the  Franco-Soviet  Alliance,  for  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan 
Entente. 

She  knows  all  the  dangers  threatening  France,  all  the  weaknesses  of 
French  foreign  policy.  On  the  Right  Laval  tried  cooperation  with  die 
European  counter-revolution.  On  the  Left  there  is  the  disturbing  element 
of  an  unworldly  pacifism,  clinging  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
which  the  European  counter-revolution  has  long  since  discarded;  in  the 
center  the  routine  of  a  petrified  diplomacy  works  its  damage.  Madame 
Tabouis  conducts  a  journalistic  war  on  many  fronts  against  this  coalition 
of  weakness  and  error. 


Laughton  on  the  Lot 

By  C.  A.  Lejeune 
From  the  Observer,  London  Independent  Conservative  Sunday  Newspaper 

[Mr.  Laughton' s  latest  picture,  Rembrandt,  which,  like  bis  Henry  the 
Eighth,  has  been  directed  by  Alexander  Korda,  is  to  be  released  sometime 
in  November.  In  the  following  sketch  Mr.  Lejeune,  the  Observer's  film 
critic,  gives  us  a  preview  of  it  in  the  making.  The  Editors] 

L>HARLES  LAUGHTON,  in  a  brown  frieze  coat,  a  twisted  turban 
of  some  whitish  cloth,  and  the  make-up  of  a  very  old  Dutchman, 
stood  in  a  fish  and  vegetable  market  by  the  River  Colne  and  ate  raw 
herrings. 

They  should  have  been  cooked,  but  someone  had  blundered.  Charles 
pulled  himself  together  and  swallowed  them  all  the  same. 

After  every  take,  shouting  for  whisky,  water,  disinfectant,  tobacco, 
he  came  pounding  down  to  the  waterside  to  get  rid  of  what  was  left  of 
the  herring. 

CI  think,  Charlie/  said  Korda,  ruminatively,  'that  you  would  feel 
better  if  you  didn't  eat  that  marzipan  first.  And  next  time  you  needn't 
swallow  the  head.' 

It  was  the  last  day's  shooting  on  the  Rembrandt  picture  at  Denham, 
the  final  set-up,  and  everyone  was  eager,  nervous,  anxious  to  be  through. 
They  were  shooting  by  the  old  bridge,  built  last  summer  for  the  clans 
to  attack  the  Glourie  Castle,  and  now  coated  with  some  secret  prepara- 
tion of  powdered  pyrex  to  look  like  snow. 

Behind  the  stalls  of  the  Dutch  market  the  walls  of  the  Glourie  Castle 
were  still  standing.  Over  to  the  left  a  Spanish  galleon  was  growing  yard 
by  yard  at  the  waterside.  On  the  right  there  were  visible  relics  of  the 
passage  of  Bob  Flaherty's  ten  Indian  elephants.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon, 
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and  the  wasps,  charmed  by  the  smell  of  turnip  and  marzipan  and  grease- 
paint, were  attentive.  The  fish  stalls  were  very  ripe. 

Between  takes  Laughton  leaned  against  the  bridge,  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  relaxed — with  caution,  so  that  his  make-up  shouldn't  crack. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  was  pleased  with  Rembrandt.  He  said  he 
didn't  know,  he  was  too  close  to  it  still;  it  was  either  the  best  or  the 
worst  thing  he  had  ever  done. 

'It  has  been  a  terrible  film  for  Alex  and  me.  How  we  fought  and 
suffered  in  the  early  weeks,  when  we  were  still  feeling  our  way!  It  had 
to  be  so  simple,  so  serious,  never  a  sign  of  acting.  .  .  .' 

He  broke  off. 

'Have  you  seen  Mr.  Deeds?9  he  asked  suddenly. 

'Yes.' 

'Then  you'll  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  could  have  kicked 
myself  after  I'd  seen  Gary  Cooper's  performance.  All  these  weeks  of 
suffering  and  lying  awake  nights,  thinking  myself  into  a  part,  to  do 
something  that  that  boy  can  do  in  a  flash  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.' 

'But  it's  different.  .  .  .' 

'Of  course  it's  different.  We  act  in  opposite  ways.  His  is  presenta- 
tional acting,  mine  is  representational.  I  get  at  a  part  from  the  outside. 
He  gets  at  it  from  the  inside,  from  his  own  clear  way  of  looking  at  life. 
His  is  the  right  way,  if  you  can  do  it.  I  could  learn  to  do  it,  but  it  would 
take  me  a  year  to  do  what  he  can  do  instinctively,  and  I  haven't  the 
time. 

CI  always  knew  that  boy  could  act.  I  remember  the  first  day  I  met 
him  in  Hollywood  on  the  set  in  The  Devil  and  the  Deep.  He  was  lighting 
a  cigarette  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  looking  up  at  a  woman's  Face.  I 
knew  in  a  flash  then  that  he'd  got  something  I  should  never  have.  I 
went  across  the  set  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  now  he  did  it.  He  looked 
shy  and  bewildered,  and  said  I  ought  to  know  better  than  he  did:  I  was 
from  the  stage  and  he  was  just  a  ham  movie  actor.' 

'But  Gary,'  I  said,  'sometimes  fumbles  a  part.  You're  either  very 
bad  or  very  good — no  half  measures.' 

c  Perhaps,'  he  agreed.  cBut  Gary  never  over-acts.  When  I  have  a 
part  like  Captain  Bligh,  or  Father  Barrett,  I  hate  the  man's  guts  so 
much  that  I  always  over-act.  Parts  like  that  make  me  physically  sick. 
Now,  Gary — ' 

'Charlie!' 

'Another  take,  please,  Charlie.' 

HE  THREW  his  cigarette  into  the  water  and  walked  back  on  to  the  set, 
heavily,  ploddingly,  with  the  gait  of  an  old  man.  He  took  up  his  stand 
in  the  fish-market  beside  a  stall  and  held  another  herring  up  by  its  tail, 
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ate  it  slowly  and  lusciously,  savoring  it.  Then  he  stood  there  smiling  and 
nodding,  thick-lipped  and  friendly,  at  the  crowd. 

It  was  as  if  Laughton's  face  had  been  peeled  off  a  palimpsest  and  the 
old  Rembrandt's  had  appeared  beneath  it.  It  was  the  most  startling 
phenomenon  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  film  studio. 

'That's  good,'  said  Korda  quietly.  'Print  it.' 

Mr.  Laughton,  released,  rushed  to  the  water's  edge,  came  back  con- 
siderably relieved  in  mind  and  body. 

'Thank  God,'  he  said  simply,  'I  got  that  old  man.' 

'Is  that  the  end  of  the  picture?' 

'One  more  shot — and  then  Cornwall  for  three  weeks'  holiday/ 

'And  then?' 

'/  Claudius.  The  script's  finished.  It's  the  most  exciting  script  I've 
ever  read — beautiful  and  dignified,  and  yet  as  thrilling  as  a  grand  de- 
tective story.' 

'Does  it  stick  closely  to  Graves's  book?' 

'Pretty  closely,  but  Zuckmayer  has  made  a  real  cinema  script  out 
of  it.  It  moves  and  moves  and  moves.  Even  the  spectacle  is  only  used  to 
push  the  story  forward.  We  don't  know  yet  whether  we'll  make  two 
separate  films  of  it  or  one  long  one,  but  we'll  shoot  it  all  and  then  see. 
The  first  part  ends  with  the  murder  of  Caligula  and  Claudius's  election 
as  Emperor.  The  second  part  is  about  the  conquest  of  Britain.  I  believe 
Alex  has  some  idea  of  shooting  those  scenes  in  a  fog,  with  vague  outlines 
of  the  battle  elephants.  I  don't  know.  What  interests  me  chiefly  is  the 
characterization.  Claudius  should  be  good  to  play.  .  .  .' 

'What  was  he  like?' 

'A  little  man  with  a  stutter  and  a  lame  foot.  They  made  him  emperor 
because  they  thought  him  insignificant,  and  then  found  he  was  cold  and 
clever  as  hell.' 

'Charles!' 

'Just  a  close-up,  please,  Charlie!' 

He  plodded  across  again.  The  cameras  were  set,  the  crowd  in  posi- 
tion. He  picked  up  another  herring  and  poised  it,  waiting. 

The  whistle  blew.  'Quiet,  please.  They're  rolling.' 

Suddenly,  from  near-by,  a  trumpeting,  a  thud  ofneavy  feet  squelch- 
ing through  mud  and  water. 

'Cut!   called  Korda  sharply. 

'Keep  your  positions  everybody!'  shouted  the  assistant  director. 

'Stop  those  damned  elephants!'  yelled  somebody. 

Charles  threw  the  herring  to  the  wasps,  wiped  his  hands  on  his  stained 
coat,  and  said  something  brief  but  apposite. 

When  I  left  them  Mr.  Flaherty's  heavy  actors  from  India  were  still 
advancing  resolutely  towards  the  turnip  stall. 


Colonies: 
A  Debate 


Should  Germany  get  back  her  colonies  ? 
Taking  the  negative,  an  English  woman 
appeals  to  history,  and  a  German,  for 
the  affirmative,  bases  his  case  on  law. 


I.  The  Rebirth  of  Mittel-Afrika 
By  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin 

From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  London  Conservative  Daily 


'Bi 


BETWEEN  Germany  and  South 
Africa/  said  Dr.  Schacht  at  the 
launching  of  the  new  steamer  Pretoria 
for  the  German-Africa  line, '  there  are 
many  ties  of  blood.' 

And  so  there  are.  When  General 
Hertzog  led  a  deputation  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  191 9  he  told  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  a  third  of  the  blood  in 
what  he  called  the  'old' — the  Boer — 
population  was  German.  Yet  not  even 
General  Hertzog  loves  Dr.  Schacht  as 
much  as  Dr.  Schacht  seems  to  love 
General  Hertzog. 

Originally  Germany,  in  the  person 
of  Bismarck,  did  not  want  African 
colonies.  But  then  the  explorer  Stan- 
ley made  the  idea  popular  through 
his  lectures  in  Germany;  there  were 
Germans  getting  concessions  from  the 
natives  along  the  East  and  West 
Coasts;  and  in  the  1880's  Cecil  Rhodes 
realized  that  if  the  Germans  were  not 


hindered  the  English  in  Africa  might 
be  doomed. 

When  Kruger  had  trouble  with  the 
English  there  were  the  Germans  sug- 
gesting they  could  help  him.  At  the 
danger  point  of  the  Raid  the  Kaiser 
telegraphed  his  sympathetic  horror. 
The  Boers  were  led  to  hope  before  the 
Boer  War  that  the  Germans  would 
assist  them  as,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  French  had  assisted  the 
Americans. 

Yet,  when  the  war  actually  came, 
the  Kaiser  himself  sent  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  Windsor;  and  Kruger,  quest- 
ing for  assistance  in  Europe,  was  for- 
bidden the  hospitality  of  Germany. 

The  Boers,  therefore,  after  the  Boer 
War,  had  not  so  much  faith  in  Ger- 
many as  they  had  before.  And  when 
England  gave  responsible  government 
to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State,  and  in  1909  the  movement  was 
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under  way  for  the  uniting  of  the  four 
provinces  of  South  Africa,  it  was  ex- 
President  Steyn,  of  the  Free  State,  the 
ultimate  die-hard  of  the  Boer  War, 
who  gave  as  an  urgent  reason  for 
union  the  menace  of  Germany,  lying 
in  German  Southwest  Africa  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cape. 

Union  took  place.  The  Germans 
worked  hopefully.  The  Great  War 
came.  The  Nationalist  Opposition 
were  not  sure  the  Germans  were  in  the 
wrong.  And,  replying  to  them,  General 
Smuts  said  in  Parliament: — 

"AH  this  German  talk,  all  this 
rumor  of  German  sympathies,  has 
been  spread  by  German  commercial 
agents  and  German  dealers,  and  I 
hope  the  people  will  realize  that  these 
Germans  are  placing  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  South  Africa  which  they  are 
eager  to  press  home.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  is  in  posses- 
sion of  information  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  German  Government 
has  had  its  eyes  on  South  Africa  for 
many  days.  .  .  .' 

'The  personnel  and  activities  of  the 
German  Consul-General  in  Capetown 
were,  indeed/  as  Lord  Buxton,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Union,  came 
to  write,  'out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
of  other  Consulates,  or  to  Germany's 
actual  interests  in  the  Union;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  now,'  he 
added, '  that  the  Germans  had,  before 
the  war,  been  carrying  on  an  assiduous 
anti-British  propaganda  in  the  Union, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  acquiring 
information,  military  and  political.' 

The  result  of  this  propaganda  was 
apparent  as  soon  as  the  War  began. 
Only  twelve  years  had  passed  since  the 
Boer  War.  Boers  who  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  feel  with  England  saw  their 
opportunity  for  revenge  and  release. 


The  Commandant-General  of  the 
Union's  forces  resigned,  and  arranged, 
Governor  Seitz  says,  to  meet  him  on 
the  southwest  border.  The  ex-Com- 
mandant-General  could  not  meet  the 
Governor,  but  he  was  eventually 
drowned  in  trying  to  swim  a  swollen 
river  on  his  way  to  Southwest. 

Defence  Force  men  also  were  led  to 
that  border  to  unite  with  the  Germans; 
Mauser  rifles  and  machine-guns  were 
ready  for  them;  funds  were  at  their 
disposal  even  in  a  bank  in  Capetown; 
a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  Union 
which  Botha  and  Smuts  themselves 
put  down. 

It  was  again  Smuts  who,  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  moved  that 
'  having  regard  to  the  record  of  Ger- 
man administration  in  the  colonies 
formerly  belonging  to  the  German 
Empire,  and  to  the  menace  which  the 
possession  by  Germany  of  submarine 
bases  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
would  necessarily  constitute  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  all  nations,  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
agreed  that  in  no  circumstances  should 
any  of  the  German  colonies  be  re- 
stored to  Germany/ 


II 


Before  the  Germans  settled  in  what 
became  German  Southwest  Africa,  the 
native  Herero  population,  according 
to  a  British  Commission,  was  85,000. 
Two  years  after  the  Germans  came 
the  German  Governor,  Lautwein, 
estimated  it  at  80,000.  After  the  He- 
rero Rebellion  in  191 1,  a  census 
showed  the  number  to  be  15,130. 

The  cause  of  the  Hereros*  rebellion, 
according  to  the  Commission's  report, 
was  systematic  ill-treatment,  flogging, 
appropriation  of  cattle,  debauching  of 
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women,  interference  with  native  cus- 
toms, denial  of  justice.  The  chief 
measure  used  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
says  the  report,  was  extermination. 

Coming  from  German  East  Africa, 
l)r.  Karl  Peters,  today  held  up  as  an 
example  to  young  Germany,  was  in 
1897  tried  for  his  maladministration 
of  that  territory.  Evidence  was  given 
of  terrorism,  plunder,  burning  of 
villages,  flogging  and  chaining  of 
women  and  children,  forced  concubi- 
nage and  murder.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  all  counts. 

On  Feb.  18,  1908,  Herr  Dernburg, 
the  German  Colonial  Secretary,  said 
to  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag: 

'It  makes  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression on  one  to  see  so  many  white 
men  go  about  with  Negro  whips  .  .  . 
laborers  are  obtained  under  circum- 
stances which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  slave  hunts.  ...  It  has 
even  happened  that  settlers  have 
seated  themselves  at  the  wells  with 
revolvers  and  have  prevented  the 
natives  from  watering  their  cattle  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  leave  the 
latter  behind.' 

In  all  the  German  colonies  together 
hefc>re  the  G rcat  War  there  were  under 
20,000  CJermans.  They  lived  in  lands 
that  are  a  liability  to  their  mandatory 
successors  and  that  were  a  liability 
also  to  themselves.  Nevertheless  those 
lands  embodied  a  national  ideal;  the 
possibility,  through  tariff  restrictions, 
of  trade  advantages,  and  mi\  exuberant 
hope  for  the  future. 

It  was  dunng  the  Boer  War,  when 
the  Kaiser  saw  England  comfortably 
sailing  backward  and  forward  over  the 
Kas,  that  the  maggot  was  horn  in  his 
brain  of  the  greater  vtar  that  riddled 
the  world.  England  had  to  be  driven 


off  the  seas.  England's  place  and  trade 
had  to  go  to  Germany. 

All  over  Germany  there  were  men 
in  those  days  thinking  how  Germany 
might  extend  herself  at  the  expense 
of  England.  Men  like  Governor  luiut- 
wein,  Emil  Zimmermann,  Kuhlmann, 
Hans  Delbriick,  Oskar  Karstedt,  Dr. 
Solf  (then  Colonial  Secretary),  worked 
out  their  schemes,  with  various  indi- 
vidual preferences,  for  a  Mittel-Afrikm 
that  was  ultimately  to  march  towards 
a  Mittel- Europe. 

To  the  lands  Germany  already  had 
along  the  East  and  West  Coasts  were 
to  be  added  the  African  territories  of 
the  British,  French,  Belgians  and 
Portuguese.  A  million  black  soldiers 
were  to  be  trained.  With  one's  own 
naval  bases,  I'-boats,  harbors,  coaling 
stations,  munition  depots  and  repair- 
ing docks  one  would  command  the 
vital  lines  of  British  communications 
with  India  and  Australia.  One  had  in 
mind  also  Turkey  and  friendly  Arab 
States.  *  Africa/  said  I  >r.  Solf  during  the 
war,  'is  no  longer  the  dark  continent 
but  has  become  the  fordand  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  Germany  must  receive ' 
(in  a  treaty  of  peace)  'a  continuous 
domain,  large  in  extent  .  .  .  with 
frontiers  on  both  oceans  and  fortified 
naval  bases.  If  we  have  a  position  of 
strength  in  Mtitel-.1frtka%  with  which 
India  and  Australia  must  reckon,  then 
we  can  compel  both  of  them  to  respect 
our  wishes  in  the  South  Seas  and  in 
Eastern  Asia,  thereby  driving  the  first 
wedge  into  the  compact  front  of  our 
opponents  in  Eastern  Asia.' 

Today  the  Germans  are  demanding 
at  least  their  old  colonies;  the  in- 
evitable propaganda  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world  and  essentially  in 
Southwest  Africa  and  the  Union;  the 
Union  police  have  uncovered  aigniti- 
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cant  material  in  the  Nazi  headquarters  ister  of  Defence,  advocates  (so  it  is 

in  Southwest;  a  Union  Judicial  Com-  reported)  that  various  Powers  should 

mission   found  last   year   that  Nazi  throw  into  a  pool  for  Germany  certain 

activities    in    Southwest    were    sup-  of  their  African   territories — though 

ported  not  only  from  Germany  but  not,  he  holds  personally,  Southwest 

from  sources  within  the  Union;  there  Africa  or  Tanganyika, 

are  shirt  organizations  in  the  Union,  Originally   Herr   Hitler   was    con- 

the  wearing  of  the  swastika  and  the  tern ptuous  about  colonies.  But  now  he 

usual  preliminary  of  Jew-baiting.  has  been  persuaded  to  add  the  old 

And,  concurrently,  there  are  people  dream  to  the  new  business — the  old 

in  England  who  think  the  Germans,  dream  of  a  Mittcl-Afrika  extending  to 

out  of  principle  or  policy,  ought  to  a  Mtttel-Europa  (no  longer  only  Mit- 

have  their  old  colonies  back  again;  and  /*//);  of  dominance  in  the  East,  too; 

Mr.  Oswald  Pirow,  the  Union's  Min-  and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

II.    Germany's  Case  for  Colonies 

By  Franz  Ritter  von  Epp 
Translated  from  the  Europ&iscbc  Reviu,  German  National  Socialist  Monthly 

LHE  German  nation  lives  within  a  and    those    of    France    twenty-two 

territory  which  is  exceedingly  small  in  times. 

proportion  to  its  population — a  terri-  The  cutting  off  of  Germany  from 
tory,  moreover,  which  fails  to  produce  the  possibility  of  obtaining  vital  raw 
a  number  of  raw  materials  that  have  materials  from  her  own  colonies  is  of 
come  to  be  of  vital  importance.  The  special  consequence  since  her  dense 
Treaty  of  Versailles  took  away  all  of  population — except  for  Russia,  Ger- 
Germany's  colonial  possessions,  and  many  is  the  most  populous  country  on 
with  them  the  possibility  of  procuring  the  continent — compelled  her  to  de- 
absolutely  necessary  raw  materials  velop  her  industries  in  order  to  sup- 
with  German  currency.  Compared  port  her  population  at  all.  One  of  the 
with  the  colonial  possessions  of  other  most  important  tasks  of  a  government 
countries,  Germany  today  occupies  a  is  to  provide  bread  and  work  for  its 
rank  which  must  be  considered  sec-  subjects.  Because  of  the  compulsory 
ondary.  Even  in  1914  Germany,  with  administration  of  the  German  colonial 
a  colonial  empire  only  five  and  one-  Empire  decreed  at  Versailles,  this 
half  times  as  great  as  the  mother  task  has  been  rendered  far  more 
country,  was  far  behind  other,  smaller  difficult  in  G.ermany  than  in  other 
nations.  England  at  that  time  already  countries  with  colonies  of  their  own. 
possessed  a  world  empire  one  hundred  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  prob- 
and   five    times   as   large    as   Great  perity   which   was  on   the  point   of 


Britain.  The  colonial  possessions  of  developing  in  pre- War  Germany 

Belgium  comprised   territory  eighty  due  to  the  possession  and  exploitation 

times  as  large  as  the  mother  country,  of  her  colonies, 
those  of  the  Netherlands  sixty  times,        For  her  economic   recovery  Ger- 
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many  first  of  all  needs  to  have  colonial 
sources  of  raw  materials  within  the 
sphere  of  her  own  currency.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  to  other  countries. 
We  must  provide  ourselves  with  raw 
materials  with  our  own  money;  for,  m% 
a  consequence  of  the  Reparations 
policy,  German  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves have  shrunk  steadily,  year  by 
year,  rendering  purchases  in  foreign 
currency  more  and  more  difficult.  This 
development  was  considerably  has- 
tened, moreover,  by  the  tendencies 
toward  self-sufficiency  in  the  rest  of 
the  world— tendencies  which  more 
and  more  cut  off  foreign  markets  for 
German  products. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare's  proposal  to  call 
a  conference  on  raw  materials  could 
at  best  secure  for  Germany  additional 
sources  of  raw  material;  but  it  does 
not  take  into  account  Germany's 
need*  with  regard  to  colonial  regions 
using  German  currency.  Germany's 
economy,  which  is  suffering  in  so  many 
respects,  is  not  served  by  such  well- 
meant  proposals. 

From  another  quarter  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  'have'  and  the 
'have-not'  States  has  been  made — 
Germany  understandably  being  reck- 
oned among  the  latter.  The  foreign 
press  has  imputed  to  Germany,  as  a 
State  without  colonics,  the  most 
incredible  intentions  with  regard  to 
regaining  her  colonial  possessions. 
Thu  caused  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in 
the  world.  Not  only  in  France  but 
also  in  smaller  States  such  as  Belgium 
and  Portugal  political  nervousness 
increased  considerably.  The  assertions 
concerning  German  intentions  forcibly 
to  annex  the  colonics,  much  bruited 
about  in  the  foreign  press,  resulted 
also  in  a  show  of  interest  by  other 


States  which  until  then  had  not  been 
active  in  the  colonial  field. 

It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that 
Germany  would  never  put  herself  in 
the  wrong  before  the  world  through 
the  annexation  of  foreign  territory.  In 
considering  colonial  demands  Ger- 
many is  thinking  solely  of  her  own 
colonies,  which  the  imposed  peace  of 
Versailles  placed  in  charge  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  in  turn 
entrusted  their  administration  to  the 
present  mandate-holders.  The  Ger- 
man colonial  movement  merely  desires 
the  abolition  of  this  enforced  ad- 
ministration and  the  restoration  to 
Germany  of  full  sovereign  rights  over 
her  own  colonial  possessions.  Thus 
these  German  claims  do  not  in  any 
way  strike  at  the  possessions  of  any 
other  State. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  Germany's  colonial  de- 
mands. In  its  political  outlines,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  decidedly 
lost  force  today.  It  has  become  a 
harmful  factor  in  international  life 
because  it  undermines  the  foundations 
of  law,  which  are  faith  and  authority. 
The  time  is  sure  to  come  when  the 
colonial  injustice  done  to  Germany  in 
Article  119  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
will  be  undone.  Already  the  lies  about 
German  colonial  administration  which 
were  used  to  disguise  the  rape  have 
been  acknowledged  as  such.  Authori- 
tative personalities  abroad — let  us 
merely  mention  Hcrtzog,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  I'nion  of  South  Africa — 
have  expressly  taken  back  the  charge 
that  Germany  is  incapable  of  colon iz- 
inc. 

The  legal  arguments  given  below, 
which  clearly  furnish  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  Germany's  claim  to  the 
restoration  of  her  colonies,  have  until 
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now  hardly  been  publicly  discussed 
abroad.  The  seizure  of  the  colonies 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  law  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that,  in  Article 
1 1  of  the  Congo  Acts,  the  contracting 
parties  solemnly  obligated  themselves 
not  to  extend  any  European  war  to 
the  colonies  of  Central  Africa.  Trust- 
ing in  this  agreement,  the  German 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Solf,  cabled  to 
German  East  Africa  as  late  as  Augusta, 
1914,  that  the  colonies  were  in  no 
danger  of  war  and  that  the  settlers 
might  rest  assured.  It  was  not  Ger- 
many that  broke  the  provisions  of 
Article  11  of  the  Congo  Acts!  Rather 
it  was  a  British  cruiser,  which  on 
August  5th  opened  hostilities  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  This  opening  of 
hostilities  was  a  violation  of  the  clear 
intention  of  the  European  Powers, 
as  expressed  in  the  treaty:  they  had 
intended  to  keep  colonial  possessions 
out  of  all  controversies,  even  in  case 
of  war,  desiring  to  guarantee  them 
mutually  in  perpetuity. 

These  aspects  alone  characterize 
the  seizure  of  the  German  colonies  as 
a  grave  violation  of  law;  but  there  was 
a  further  violation.  Germany  had 
assented  to  the  preliminary  armistice, 
legally  concluded  on  November  5, 
191 8,  solely  on  the  basis  of  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  and  of  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing's  note  of  the  same  date, 
which  furnished  the  legal  basis  for 
peace  negotiations.  Point  5  of  Wilson's 
program  provided  for  free,  generous 
and  absolutely  impartial  arbitration 
of  all  colonial  claims.  This,  however, 
was  violated  in  Article  119  of  the 
dictated  Peace  of  Versailles,  for  Ger- 
many was  forced  to  renounce  all 
rights  with  regard  to  her  possessions 
overseas!  We  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  the  seizure  of  the  colonies 


represented  a  disguised  annexation 
which  Germany  had  to  suffer  as  a 
consequence  of  having  lost  the  War: 
for  in  tabulating  Reparations  the 
value  of  the  colonies  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  at  all.  Thus  Ger- 
many then  and  now  regards  her 
demands  for  restoration  of  her  old 
colonial  possession  as  being  indeed 
founded  in  law. 

II 

The  accusation  often  heard  today 
that,  by  her  racial  legislation,  Ger- 
many has  proved  her  unworthiness  to 
educate  alien  people  and  administer 
their  property  is  a  contradiction  in 
itself.  Fundamental  research  in  the 
field  of  biology  in  Germany  has  shown 
that  every  race  possesses  its  own 
characteristics,  which  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  all  other  races.  The 
meaning  of  Germany's  racial  legisla- 
tion lies  in  the  respecting  and  promot- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  development,  of 
such  characteristics  within  the  territory 
of  the  German  Reich.  But  Germany  is 
by  no  means  minded  to  interfere  in  the 
racial  sphere  of  native  peoples.  We 
merely  intend,  for  national  reasons,  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  alien  races 
into  the  German  people. 

Those  who  profess  to  deny  in  this 
connection  Germany's  ability  to  care 
for  natives  should  give  their  attention 
to  the  history  of  many  another  nation 
boasting  its  special  colonizing  ability. 
We  have  in  mind  the  extinction  of  the 
Marquesa  Islanders  and  of  the  remain- 
ing Maori  population  in  the  South 
Seas,  of  the  vanishing  Indians  in 
North  America  and  Canada,  and 
finally  the  concentration  camps  in 
which  the  Boers  were  made  amenable 
to  England's  interests.  We  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  the  destruction 
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of  white  blood  by  black  during  the 
World  War  did  not  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  Allies;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  very  seriously  injured 
European  prestige  in  other  continents. 

If,  in  the  correct  recognition  that 
honor  is  the  inviolable  possession  of 
every  single  nation,  and  that  no  people 
can  long  suffer  inroads  upon  their 
honor,  Germany  is  today  again  re- 
garded as  having  equal  rights  with 
other  nations,  she  also  has  the  right, 
like  other  States,  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  backward  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  22  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  22  reads: — 

'To  those  colonies  and  territories 
which,  as  the  consequence  of  the  late 
War,  have  ceased  to  be  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  which  for- 
merly governed  them,  and  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to 
stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenu- 
ous conditions  of  the  modern  world, 
there  should  be  applied  the  principle 
that  the  well-being  and  development 
of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust 
of  civilization,  and  that  securities 
for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant.' 

For  this  cultural  trust,  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  Germany,  countries 
that  already  bow  to  the  sovereignty 
of  other  States  cannot  be  considered, 
according  to  the  text  of  this  article. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  we  can 
fulfill  these  tasks  only  in  colonies  of 
our  own  and  not  in  those  of  other 
nations,  such  as  Portugal,  the  Nether- 
lands or  Belgium.  This  position  is  all 
the  more  valid  because  Germany 
cannot  afford  to  paralyze  her  struggle 
against  the  injustice  done  her  by 
entertaining  illegal  ambitions  toward 
the  property  of  others. 


Were  the  colonial  injustice  undone, 
Germany  would  be  in  a  position 
gradually  to  liquidate  her  remaining 
unemployment.  Our  economy  would 
receive  a  new  impetus,  and  that 
impetus  would  in  turn  be  communi- 
cated to  world  economy.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  restored  mobility 
of  German  currency  management, 
frozen  credits  could  be  thawed  more 
easily.  Such  economic  improvement 
would  contribute  also  to  a  further 
pacification  of  world  political  condi- 
tions. Thus  a  solution  of  the  German 
colonial  question  should  make  a  de- 
cisive contribution  toward  the  regen- 
eration of  Europe,  economically  as 
well  as  politically.  In  the  now  man- 
dated territories  restoration  would  at 
last  result  in  the  reassurance  necessary 
for  their  development. 

Even  beyond  this,  the  white  race  as 
a  whole  ought  to  have  an  interest  in 
strengthening  Europe  in  its  world 
political  tasks  by  involving  Germany 
more  deeply.  The  sooner  Germany's 
legal  and  moral  claims  in  the  colonial 
field  are  appeased,  the  more  will  the 
maintenance  of  European  possessions 
in  the  world  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  tasks  connected  with  them  be 
strengthened.  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  opened  entirely  new  world 
political  perspectives  under  the  slogan 
of 'America  for  the  Americans!/  has 
been  followed  by  the  watchword: 
'Asia  for  the  Asiatics!'  In  the  last 
resort  it  is  up  to  England  to  decide 
whether  Germany  can  fulfill  her  task 
in  Europe.  The  decision  should  not 
be  difficult  for  the  English  nation,  for 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement 
has  shown  that  a  balance  of  interests 
between  two  great  nations  is  not  at 
all  Utopian  if  there  is  mutual  good 
will. 
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LY  FATHER  was  fond  of  telling 
a  story  concerning  a  country  clergy- 
man of  olden  days  who,  preaching 
better  than  he  lived,  had  the  grace  to 
finish  his  exhortations  with  the  re- 
mark, '  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do.'  I 
wonder  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the  old 
reprobate  did  not  sometimes  chuckle 
when  recalling  some  of  his  unjustifi- 
able acts! 

Is  it  permitted  that  an  old  war-horse 
shall  be  allowed  an  occasional  snort  as 
he  looks  over  the  fence  at  an  English 
world  behaving  like  a  cross  between 
a  Mothers'  Meeting  and  a  Sunday 
School  Treat?  The  Empire  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake,  and  those  who 
fought  for  it  in  the  past  and  are  willing 
to  fight  for  it  in  the  future  are  of  a 
type  better  suppressed;  eb  bien,  vogue 
la  galfre:  some  of  us  would  have  felt 
more  at  home  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  It  is  a 
dull  world  for  a  fighting  man  in  these 
days,  and  once  one  has  felt  the  thrill 
of  living  dangerously,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  it  up.  A  moral  may  be  applied  to 


this  tale  of  two  little  incidents  in 
free-lance  commercial  flying,  and  the 
moral  is:  'Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  did.' 

When  the  Air  Force  had  finished 
with  me  in  1928,  I  went  out  to  New 
Zealand.  It  was  a  bad  time  to  go;  just 
in  front  of  the  worst  depression  they've 
ever  had  there,  and  with  even  the 
climate  beginning  to  deteriorate,  thanks 
to  wholesale  deforestation,  and  to  the 
earth's  getting  a  slight  tilt  on  its  axis, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  South  Polar  ice-cap. 

Just  before  I  reached  New  Zealand, 
Charles  Kingsford  Smith  also  reached 
it;  by  air,  from  Suva  in  the  Fijis;  and 
the  country  went  as  crazy  over  him, 
and  flying  generally,  as  a  London 
crowd  does  over  a  newly  arrived 
American  film  star;  I  suppose  it  must 
be  the  Roman  blood  in  us.  A  group  of 
New  Zealand  business  men  thought  it 
a  good  time  to  promote  a  joy-riding 
concern,  so  they  bought  a  Gipsy 
Moth  and  looked  round  for  a  pilot.  1 
applied,  and  so  did  a  fellow  called 
MacGregor,   a   New  Zealander  who 
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had  done  very  well  in  the  war:  M.C. 
and  D.F.C.  MacGregor  got  the  job, 
and  within  six  months  he'd  made  a 
small  fortune  for  his  Company  and  a 
name  for  himself  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  His  friends 
called  him  'mad  Mac.'  He  was  a 
beautiful  acrobatic  pilot,  and  for  the 
next  two  years,  as  far  as  the  New 
Zealanders  were  concerned,  there  were 
only  two  pilots  in  the  world-  Charles 
Kingsford  Smith  and  their  own  darling 
Malcolm  MacGregor. 

I  went  down  to  Wellington  and 
spent  the  next  six  months  trying  to 
float  a  commercial  air-line  company. 
With  help,  I  succeeded  after  a  fashion, 
but  we  were  an  ill-assorted  team,  and 
things  began  to  go  wrong  even  before 
we  got  our  machines  out.  1  was  sup- 
posed to  be  their  technical  adviser,  but 
they  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
me,  and  in  the  end  1  had  to  leave.  1 
could  see  they  were  riding  for  a  fall, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  be  involved. 
Sure  enough,  they  had  a  shocking  bad 
accident  even  before  they'd  started 
the  regular  service,  and  that  finished 
the  company. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  met  a  very 
stout  fellow  called  Martin  Scott,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  people  behind 
MacGregor.  Their  team  had  also 
fallen  out,  and  Scott  had  taken  a 
nearly  new  Gipsy  Moth  as  his  share  of 
the  loot.  He  wanted  to  learn  to  fly,  and 
MacGregor  wouldn't  teach  him.  Mac 
hated  tuition  work  even  more  than  1 
did.  1  was  in  no  position  to  pick  and 
choose  jobs  at  that  moment,  so  when 
Scott  suggested  that  I  should  join  him 
as  a  flying  partner,  teach  him  to  fly  for 
nothing,  and  make  what  I  could  for 
myself  out  of  the  airplane  in  between 
times,  I  accepted. 

Scott  was  a  character,  a  New  Zca- 


lander,  born  in  the  Bush,  and  brought 
up  there  completely  wild  for  the  first 
few  years  of  his  life.  He  used  to  tell  me 
that  his  parents  lived  in  what  he  de- 
scribed as  'a  oiler  log,*  and  had 
brought  up  a  family  of  five  or  six  there 
before  they  eventually  moved  towards 
civilization  and  a  wooden  shack.  Of 
course  a  'log'  in  New  Zealand  is  a 
tree-trunk  often  twenty  feet  across; 
their  Kauris  are  among  the  biggest 
trees  in  the  world. 

I  never  believed  Scott,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  liars  I've  ever 
met,  until  one  day  I  met  his  sister, 
a  hard-bitten,  straight-eyed,  close- 
tongued  lady  of  the  true  old  colonial 
breed  now  almost  extinct.  She  con- 
firmed, under  pressure,  his  story  of  the 
hollow  log,  and  added  that  when  her 
brother  Martin,  then  six  years  old, 
first  saw  a  stranger,  he  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  ran  away  into  the  Bush 
and  did  not  return  until  the  following 
day.  They  lived  on  pigeons,  pig,  and 
kumsras  (the  Maori  sweet-potato), 
and  their  clothing  was  made  from 
cut-up  gunny-bags. 


II 


Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  had  to  teach 
Martin  Scott  to  fly.  On  about  his  sixth 
lesson,  for  some  extraordinary  reason 
which  he  could  never  explain,  as  we 
were  circling  round  at  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  ready  to  do  a  landing,  he  sud- 
denly pushed  the  stick  right  forward, 
and  we  did  a  vertical  dive.  He  was  a 
big  powerful  man,  and  I  had  to  wrench 
at  the  stick  to  null  us  out.  I  think  it 
was  my  roar  of  anger  down  the  tele- 

Ehone  that  made  him  let  go.  As  we  got 
:vcl  again,  I  saw  the  top  of  a  cabbage 
tree  palm  above  our  lower  wing,  and 
the  New  Zealand  cabbage  tree  palm 
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never  grows  higher  than  twenty-five 
feet. 

You'll  wonder  what  we  were  doing, 
turning  at  two  hundred  feet  round  a 
field  planted  with  cabbage  trees,  on  an 
early  landing  tuition  lesson,  but  you 
don't  know  the  New  Zea landers;  their 
country  is  so  stuck  on  end  that  if 
they've  got  a  flat,  ten-acre  paddock 
they  put  up  a  windsock  at  one  corner 
and  send  for  Kingsford  Smith  and 
the  Southern  Cross.  New  Zealand 
pupils  are  quite  convinced  that  if  an 
instructor  can  land  in  ten  acres,  then 
ten  acres  is  plenty  for  them.  However, 
this  little  incident  completely  terrified 
Martin  Scott  for  the  time  being,  and  I 
was  free  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
earning  my  living. 

Now,  I'm  no  aerobatic  pilot.  I'm 
one  of  those  excessively  left-handed 
people  whose  balance  canals  are  slow 
in  the  reflex,  and  when  I  get  on  my 
back  in  an  airplane,  I  lose  myself.  But 
I'd  made  something  of  a  reputation  in 
the  Service  as  a  fairly  reckless  cross- 
country pilot,  and  the  experience  stood 
me  in  good  stead  now.  New  Zealand  is 
a  rotten  country  for  cross-country 
work.  What  it  gains  from  having  no 
smoke-laden  skies  it  more  than  loses 
by  being  up  and  down  like  the  bristles 
on  a  hog's  back.  And  being  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ocean 
in  a  temperate  zone,  it  suffers  from 
the  same  quickly  variable,  low-cloud- 
infested  conditions  as  we  do  in  this 
country. 

Things  went  quite  well  for  me,  and 
after  about  three  months  I  was  offered 
the  job  of  pilot  to  Rotorua  Airways, 
which  newly  formed  Company  had 
bought  the  first  Puss  Moth  to  come  to 
New  Zealand.  I  came  to  terms  with 
Scott,  and  persuaded  Rotorua  Air- 
ways to  take  over  our  Gipsy  Moth.  It 


was  good  business  for  all  concerned. 
When  the  Puss  Moth  was  ready  for 
delivery,  I  arranged  to  take  up  the 
Gipsy  Moth  for  overhaul,  change  over 
machines,  and  come  back  with  the 
Puss.  The  chairman  of  directors  of  the 
company  came  with  me  as  passenger. 
It  was  his  first  flight,  and,  I  believe, 
his  last. 

Rotorua  is  the  thermal  region  tour- 
ist center  of  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  eight  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  the  ground  underneath 
it  is  quite  hollow  and  as  hot  as  Tophct. 
Things  are  happening  there  all  the 
time,  and  when  Maori  babies  aren't 
falling  into  boiling  pools,  their  mothers 
are  apt  to  go  into  the  kitchen  in  the 
morning  and  find  it  isn't  there,  but 
another  fine  geyser  instead.  All  this 
heat  helps  to  thin  the  air,  and  makes 
flying  conditions  a  trifle  difficult. 

To  get  from  Rotorua  to  Auckland 
you  have  to  cross  a  bush-covered 
range  of  hills,  a  continuation  of  the 
Waihi  range,  which  is  called  the 
Mameku.  Maori  names  all  mean  some- 
thing, and  are  pretty  when  properly 
pronounced.  'Bush'  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  signifies  forest,  which 
may  contain  trees  up  to  250  feet  in 
height.  The  ridge  that  carries  the 
Mameku  is  of  an  average  height  of 
nearly  2,000  feet,  and  the  top  of  it  is  as 
often  as  not  in  the  clouds:  so  often, 
that  one  got  into  the  habit  of  going 
high  over  the  top  and  trusting  to  luck 
and  one's  compass.  New  Zealand  is  not 
a  country  for  the  nervous. 


Ill 


Well,  we  got  over  quite  happily, 
found  the  Thames  and  Waikato  Valley 
Plains  clear  of  cloud,  and  landed  at 
my  old  landing  ground  of  Rukuhia, 
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near  Hamilton,  to  pick  up  some  spares. 
MacGregor's  reorganized  crowd  were 
at  a  filthy  little  landing  ground  called 
Te  Rapa,  just  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  I  once  asked  Mac  what  on  earth 
made  him  put  up  with  such  a  ground, 
and  he  grinned  cheerfully  and  said, 
'It's  big  enough  for  me,  and  it'll  take 

my a  hell  of  a  long  time  to  learn  to 

fly  off  it.'  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  healthy  rivalry  between  our  con- 
cerns, and  naturally  Mac  and  I  had  to 
play  up  a  bit.  The  North  Islanders  had 
already  begun  to  say,  when  they  heard 
an  airplane  approaching  in  conditions 
of  almost  nil  visibility, '  If  it  isn't  Mac, 
it'll  be  Money.'  We  were  both  con- 
sidered crazy  by  other  New  Zealand 
pilots. 

When  I  landed  at  Rukuhia,  Jack 
Steele,  the  splendid  fellow  who  gave 
us  the  use  of  his  best  paddock  for  al- 
most nothing  and  was  always  ready  to 
rush  out  on  a  pony  and  clear  sheep  or 
cattle  out  of  the  way,  told  me  that 
Mac  was  at  Te  Rapa  that  morning, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Auckland.  By 
the  time  I  was  ready  to  move  on,  it 
was  beginning  to  rain  and  the  clouds 
were  rolling  down.  Just  before  I  left, 
Jack  came  to  say  good-bye,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  and  I  said, '  I'll  fly  low  over 
the  town,  Jack,  and  give  Mac  a  spot 
of  encouragement.' 

He  laughed  delightedly:  the  idea  of 
Mac  requiring  encouragement  obvi- 
ously tickled  him.  I  needn't  have  de- 
cided to  fly  low,  for  the  weather 
settled  it  for  me.  We  crossed  the  town 
at  300  feet,  and  even  then  we  were 
only  just  below  the  cloud-level.  Over 
Te  Rapa  I  looked  down,  and  saw  two 
figures  outside  the  hangar,  the  door  of 
which  was  open;  but  no  machine  was 
outside.  I  carried  on.  A  fine  range  of 
hills  with  a  lovely  Maori  name  about  a 


foot  long  blocks  the  way  to  the  north 
except  where  the  Waikato  River  cuts 
through.  Of  course  the  hills  were 
smothered  in  cloud,  and  I  had  to  go 
down  the  river  gorge. 
"  To  my  disgust,  when  we  got  through, 
I  found  that  clouds  and  mist  were 
almost  down  to  the  height  of  the 
river  banks,  and  as  the  ground  rose 
gradually  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
the  river.  At  a  point  like  that  any 
pilot  who  knows  his  job,  has  a  pas- 
senger to  consider,  and  isn't  a  reckless 
idiot,  turns  back.  I  went  on.  It  was 
beautiful,  smooth  air,  and  the  river  is 
not  only  wide  enough  to  turn  over — 
that  is  to  say,  to  complete  a  turn  in  an 
airplane  and  still  be  over  the  water — 
but  it  also  contains  a  good  many  sand- 
banks, any  one  of  which  might  act  as  a 
life-saver  even  though  the  machine 
crashed.  The  compass  course  from 
Hamilton  to  Auckland  is  north.  About 
ten  miles  through  the  gorge  the  River 
Waikato  turns  west,  and  eventually 
reaches  the  Tasman  Sea  at  the  Wai- 
kato Heads.  Well,  of  course,  I  had  to 
turn  west  with  it,  and  after  nearly  an 
hour's  flying,  when  I  should  have  been 
in  sight  of  Auckland,  I  emerged  on  the 
west  coast,  as  far  away  as  when  I  had 
started. 

I  was  now  over  the  sand-flats  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
my  intention  here  to  turn  north  and 
follow  the  surf-line  as  far  as  the 
Manukau  Heads,  which  would  let  me 
into  the  Manukau  Harbor  and  so  to 
the  aerodrome  of  the  Auckland  Aero 
Club  at  Mangere,  which  happened 
fortunately  to  be  practically  at  the 
harbor's  edge.  As  soon  as  we  were 
clear  of  the  sheltered  river  the  air  con- 
ditions changed  and  became  bumpy. 
This  was  not  the  worst,  for  visibility 
shut  down  from  about  a  hundred  feet 
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to  no  more  than  fifty;  I  mean  vertical 
visibility,  you  will  understand.  I 
didn't  like  it.  I  had  a  look  at  the  sands 
as  we  crossed  over  them,  and  didn't 
like  them  either:  the  tide  was  right  up, 
and  I  was  almost  sure  that  where  I 
should  have  to  land  would  be  soft. 
The  one  or  two  seconds'  indecision 
settled  it  for  me;  for  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  was  committed  to 
the  traverse  of  the  line  of  surf  that  was 
beating  angrily  right  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  sand-hills.  They  are  low  sand-hills, 
but  the  cloud  was  lying  on  their  top 
just  like  a  blanket  on  a  bed.  I  thought 
of  a  certain  crazy  formation  flight  of 
five  Fairey  1 1  iD's  at  ioo  feet  over  the 
sea  down  the  Berwick  coast  which 
ended  fairly  disastrously,  and  thanked 
my  stars  that  this  time  I  hadn't 
another  airplane  flying  in  my  pocket. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  were  now 
flying  just  below  the  cloud-level  at 
about  thirty  feet  it  was  difficult  to  see, 
because  a  fine  rain  had  soaked  the  fur 
peak  of  my  flying  helmet  and  dye- 
colored  water  was  running  into  my 
eyes. 

You'll  remember  I  had  a  passenger. 
We  were  being  bumped  pretty  vigor- 
ously, and  for  the  first  time  since  we 
had  entered  the  gorge,  his  existence 
occurred  to  me.  He  had  not  attempted 
to  communicate,  but  I'd  seen  his  head 
revolving  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  my  subconscious  mind 
that  he  was  quite  enjoying  himself. 
Remember,  it  was  his  first  flight.  The 
reason  I  thought  of  him  now  was  the 
bumps.  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  sick. 
If  he  was  sick  over  the  side,  as,  if  so 
afflicted,  natural  inexperience  would 
lead  him  to  be,  I  should  be  temporarily 
blinded,  and  at  that  height  it  would 
mean  an  almost  certain  crash.  So  I 
spoke  to  him  down  the  telephone  and 


invited  him,  if  he  felt  inclined  to  be 
sick,  to  use  the  apparatus  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and,  above  all,  not  to  try 
to  put  it  over  the  side.  He  replied 
quite  cheerfully  that  he  didn't  feel  in 
the  least  ill;  so  cheerfully,  that  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  enjoying  the  trip. 

'Yes,  rather;  it's  simply  grand,'  was 
the  reply. 

'Well,'  I  thought,  'where  ignorance 
is  bliss!' 

He  in  the  front  cockpit  would 
stand  little  chance  if  I  were  forced 
down  now;  for  we  had  reached  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  waves  were 
breaking  on  to  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  cliff.  I  pondered  whether,  if 
need  be,  I  should  come  down  in  the 
sea,  or  on  the  rocks,  and  decided  that 
it  should  be  the  latter,  on  a  wing  tip. 
In  that  boiling  surf  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  escape,  even  for 
a  strong  swimmer. 


IV 


The  flight  from  Waikato  Heads  to 
the  Manukau  Heads  occupied,  I  sup- 
pose, about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
when  we  reachea  the  opening  I  began 
to  chuckle,  wondering  what  the  light- 
house-keeper would  think.  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  he  didn't  even  see  us* 
but  heard  us,  and  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  His  lighthouse  is  not  high, 
but  it  was  in  the  clouds  that  day.  I 
felt  my  way  into  the  harbor,  picked  up 
the  northern  shore-line,  and  careered 
along  about  twenty  kct  above  it,  now 
quite  happy  again  because  there  was  a 
reasonable  chance  of  pulling  off  a  land- 
ing if  need  be.  Several  times  I  had 
wondered  if  Mac  was  behind,  and  if 
so,  how  he  was  enjoying  it.  The  Puss 
Moth  was  at  Hobsonville  Aerodrome, 
the  other  side  of  the  city  and  over  a 
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two  or  three  hundred  foot  ridge — it 
might  as  well  have  been  at  Sydney  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  there  was 
no  chance  of  crossing. 

I  was  now  making  for  Mangere.  Of 
course,  I  knew  the  lie  of  the  land  in- 
timately. Part  of  my  cross-country 
confidence  comes  from  the  possession 
of  a  photographic  type  of  brain  for 
ground  detail  as  seen  from  the  air.  I  do 
not  require  a  constant  succession  of 
'fixes'  as  most  people  do.  It  was  es- 
sential to  keep  one's  eye  absolutely 
glued  to  the  shore-line,  and  of  course, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  hori- 
zon-line was  limited  to  about  150 
yards — that  is,  about  five  seconds' 
flight.  Therefore  it  was  also  essential 
to  know  something  about  the  direction 
and  approximate  length  of  the  various 
stretches  of  shore-line  even  before  we 
came  to  the  end  of  tbem;  otherwise  there 
was  a  risk  of  getting  off  the  shore-line 
at  a  tangent  and  losing  oneself  hope- 
lessly over  the  waste  of  waters  of  the 
great  harbor.  With  an  airplane  throt- 
tled down  to  minimum  cruising  speed, 
one  cannot  turn  suddenly  and  severely, 
because  one  would  run  grave  risk  of 
stalling. 

My  only  considerable  anxiety  con- 
cerned a  narrow  spit  which  ran  out 
into  the  harbor;  for  when  I  reached 
the  end  of  that,  I  had  to  be  ready  to 
open  the  throttle  wide  and  do  as  sharp 
a  turn  as  I  dared,  through  180  degrees, 
in  order  to  get  back  on  to  the  shore- 
line. 

Once  this  turn  was  satisfactorily 
and  safely  achieved,  our  troubles  were 
over,  for  the  cloud-level  lifted  a  little 
and  enabled  us  to  pick  up  the  Mangere 
hangar  while  it  was  still  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  I  slipped  in  quietly  off 
the  backwater  which  touches  one  flank 
of  the  aerodrome,  and  taxied  up  to  the 


hangar  just  as  its  door  opened  and 
the  ground  engineer  emerged. 

We  had  occupied  one  hour  fifty 
minutes  in  flying  from  Hamilton,  a 
bare  seventy-five  miles  distant  on  a 
direct  course,  and  as  our  average  cruis- 
ing speed  had  been  about  eighty-five 
miles  an  hour,  the  extent  of  our  detour 
will  be  realized. 

My  passenger  descended,  stamped 
his  feet,  and  flogged  his  arms.  His  eyes 
were  alight  with  pleasure.  He  said  to 
the  ground  engineer,  'That's  the  first 
time  I've  ever  been  in  an  airplane,  and 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I've  enjoyed 
it.'  Turning  to  me,  he  added,  'But  I'd 
no  idea  one  flew  so  near  the  ground; 
weren't  we  exceptionally  low?' 

I  caught  the  eye  of  the  engineer  and 
hastily  looked  away,  saying,  'Yes,  we 
were  a  bit  lower  than  usual;  it's  more 
interesting.' 

The  engineer  choked  on  a  laugh; 
then  he  invited  us  to  go  in  and  join 
him  over  a  cup  of  tea  which  had  just 
been  brewed. 

You  want  to  know  about  Mac?  Oh 
yes,  he  came  on.  But  he  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  me,  and  when  he  got 
to  Waikato  Heads  the  cloud-level  had 
shut  down  right  on  to  the  sea.  He 
didn't  fancy  the  run  back  down  the 
river,  so  he  put  his  machine  down  on 
the  sands  which  I  had  thought  looked 
soft.  They  were  soft.  He  turned  over 
on  his  back.  It  took  him  nearly  a  week 
to  get  the  machine  repaired,  and  then 
he  flew  off  at  low  tide,  down  where  the 
sand  was  firm,  you  know.  For  weeks 
afterwards,  whenever  I  met  him  I 
used  to  say,  'Hullo,  Mac;  what  about 
Waikato  Heads?' 

Why  do  you  turn  over  on  soft  sand? 
Well,  most  of  the  weight  in  a  single- 
engined  tractor  airplane  is  well  for- 
ward. During  the  pulling-up  landing 
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run,  this  weight  changes  from  air-  him  out  of  the  back  of  '  Voice's*  car, 

borne  to  land-borne.  If  the  ground  is  and  the  boy  helped  him  into  the  front 

soft,  the  wheels  get  pushed  in,  and  seat  and  put  the  belt  on  for  him. 

stop  before  the  forward  movement  of  'Make  sure  it's  fast  and  fairly  tight/ 1 

the  machine  has  ceased:  there's  only  whispered.    'Voice'   heard   me,    and 

one    thing    can    happen    then — you  began  to  chuckle, 

somersault.  However,  my  turn  came.  'Did  you  find  out  anything  about 

the  tide?'  I  asked,  while  the  doctor 

V  demanded   that   his   bowler  hat  be 
handed  him. 

I  was  kicking  my  heels  in  the  Ro-  'No,' was  the  reply; 'it  doesn't  mat- 

torua  hangar  one  evening,  waiting  for  ter;  there's  plenty  of  room  even  at 

it  to  get  dark  enough  to  pack  up,  when  high  tide  on  that  beach.' 

the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  an  agi-  'Yes;  on  the  soft  stuff,'  I  replied, 

tated  voice  asked  if  I  could  take  a  'Well,  you're  a  director;  you'll  have 

doctor  to  Opotiki  for  an  urgent  opera-  to  back  me  up  if  we  turn  her  over.' 

tion.  Opotiki  is  nearly  an  hour's  flight  'Voice'  looked  at  the  back  of  our 

from  Rotorua,  on  the  coast.  I  said  it  unconscious  victim,  nicely  tucked  in 

would  be  dark  long  before  we  could  and  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  subject 

get  there.  The  voice  said  that  there  of  conversation;   then  he  began   to 

was  a  child  concerned,  a  matter  of  life  chuckle  again.  He  was  a  Scot,  and  he 

and  death.  had  a  fat  attractive  chuckle.  'Oh,  doc- 

'Tell  him  I'll  take  him  in  the  Gipsy  tor-r,  if  yer  o-only  kne-ew!'  (I  can 

if  he's  prepared  to  risk  a  beach  land-  hear  the  very  tone  and  expression  to- 

ing.'  day,  years  later.) 

There  was  a  consultation  the  other  He  spoke  softly,  but  I  think  my  boy 

end,  and  then  the  voice  said,  'He  says  heard  him;  anyhow,  he  tumbled  to  die 

if  it's  good  enough  for  you,  it's  good  topic,  for  I  saw  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on 

enough  for  him.'  his  solemn  young  face  as  he,  too,  sur- 

'  Very  well,'  I  replied,  'get  him  here  veyed  the  back  of  the  doctor.  Then  he 

as  quickly  as  you  can.'  said,  without  smiling,  'He's  got  his 

We  had  only  just  got  the  Gipsy  out,  bowler  hat!' 

the   wings   spread,   and   the   engine  That  nearly  did  it,  for  both  'Voice* 

running,  when   a  car  came   tearing  and  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 

down  the  Whakarewarewa  road  and  doctor  looked  round  in  surprise.  I  ran 

pulled  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust  alongside,  up  the  engine,  and  then  took  off. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  'Voice'  was  a  There  is  some  high  ground  between 

director  of  the  company,  and  I  had  Rotorua  and  Opotiki,  and  we  crossed 

asked  him  to  try  and  find  out  the  it  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  daylight, 

state  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  There  is  little  twilight  in  those  lati- 

They  tumbled  out  of  the  car,  the  doc-  tudes,  but  what  there  is  provides  very 

tor  clutching  his  bag.  He  was  wearing  lovely  effects  on  a  summer's  evening, 

a  bowler  hat;  I  think  he'd  forgotten  I  came  down  to  just  above  tree-level 

that  the  Gipsy  was  open.  My  boy  and  pushed  along  with  the  throttle 

quietly  lifted  his  hat  off  and  tied  on  a  wide  open.  As  we  passed  over  Wha- 

flying  helmet.  We  borrowed  a  coat  for  katane,  rather  more  than  half-way, 
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the  lights  were  on  in  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  people  ran  out,  interested 
concerning  such  a  late  air  traveler. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  night  fly- 
ing in  New  Zealand  in  those  days,  and 
I  don't  suppose  there  is  even  now.  I 
had  to  climb  to  cross  a  hill,  and  then  I 
swept  down  to  the  magnificent 
seventy-live  mile  beach  of  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  peering  eagerly  to  see  where 
the  tide-line  was.  To  my  disgust,  but 
as  I  had  expected,  it  was  well  up.  It 
was  most  irritating,  for  this  was  one  of 
the  few  beaches  which  would  have 
offered  safe  landing  at  half-tide. 


VI 


It  was  now  absolutely  dark,  and  the 
view  downwards  was  blackness  except 
for  the  faint  luminous  line  of  tne 
breaking  waves.  I  could  not  even  see 
my  instruments.  I  climbed  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  as  near  as  I 
could  guess,  because  I  wanted  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  lights  of  Opotiki  before  we 
reached  there.  We  might  just  as  well 
land  as  near  the  place  as  possible.  It 
lay  about  two  hundred  yards  back 
from  the  beach,  behind  a  row  of  sand- 
hills. Flying  conditions  were  delight- 
ful. Out  of  a  very  dark-blue  velvety 
sky  millions  of  stars  were  shining,  and 
just  as  I  picked  up  the  lights  of  the 
township  the  moon  rose  from  the 
middle  waters  of  the  bay.  I  did  not 
speak  to  mv  passenger,  but  I  was 
pretty  sure  that  he  would  be  enjoying 
it.  He  may  have  flown  once  before, 
but  not  more,  I  think:  these  inexperi- 
enced passengers  are  a  great  comfort. 
I  thought  about  the  child,  and  won- 
dered if  >hc  were  still  alive:  I  felt  that 
all  was  iromg  to  be  well,  tor  her  at  any 
rate. 

I    touched   ground   like   a    feather; 


could  not  have  done  better  by  day- 
light. Of  course,  the  breaking  waves 
were  a  perfect  guide,  and  I  could  do  as 
long  a  glide  as  I  liked.  However,  just 
as  we  began  to  pull  up  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  breatke  freely,  I  felt  my  tail 
lifting,  and  me  with  it.  I  knew  what 
that  meant.  I  had  already  twitched 
off,  and  now  as  I  reached  to  turn 
the  petrol  off,  I  heard  the  splintering 
from  in  front  which  told  of  the  end  of 
my  good  airscrew.  Then  we  flopped 
over  on  to  our  back.  Upside-down  in 
my  cockpit,  firmly  belted  in,  I  called 
out  to  my  passenger,  'Are  you  all 
right?' 

4  Yes,'  came  the  rather  doubtful 
reply,  'but  I  can't  move.' 

•Don't  try/  I  said.  'Wait  till  I 
come.'  Then  I  undid  my  belt,  dropped 
out  on  my  head,  of  course,  and  went 
forward  to  see  that  he  didn't  do  the 
same. 

After  I  had  eased  him  out,  together 
with  his  bag  of  weapons  anJWis  blessed 
bowler  hat,  which  he'd  never  let  go, 
we  dusted  ourselves,  and  I  said, '  Well, 
that's  that;  do  you  think  you'll  be  all 
right  for  the  operation?' 

'Great  Scot,  yes,'  was  the  cheerful 
reply.  'If  that's  all  there  is  to  turning 
over  in  an  airplane  I  don't  mind  doing 
it  again!' 

'No,  maybe  not,  but  my  company 
will/  I  murmured  ruefully. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  in  the 
town,  and  half-an-hour  after  that  he'd 
begun  to  operate.  It  was  a  touch-and- 
go  affair,  but  he  pulled  it  off  as  I'd 
known  he  would.  Good  man,  that 
doctor. 

I  asked  him  not  to  tell  anyone  about 
the  airplane,  and  I  managed  to  get 
it  off  the  sands  early  next  morning, 
and  into  the  drill  hall  for  repair  and 
reerection   before  anyone  was  about 
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except  the  garage  people,  who  helped  last   flight   from   New   Plymouth   to 

me  dismantle  and  tow  it  in.  You  soon  Wellington   on    a   day   of  wretched 

learn  to  become  a  man  of  your  hands  visibility,  creeping  round  by  the  coast 

in  these  new  countries.  as  we  have  so  often  had  to  do.  He  was 

But  of  course  the  news  leaked  out  in  in  the  act  of  landing  when  his  wing 

flying  circles.  The  next  time  I  met  caught  the  vane  of  the  anemometer  on 

MacGregor  I  didn't  say,  'Hullo,  Mac;  a  meteorological  hut,  only  a  few  feet 

what  about  Waikato  Heads?'  I  sug-  from  the  ground.  The  machine  crashed 

gested  a  drink  without  any  prelimi-  nose  first,  and  Malcolm  MacGregor 

nary.  But  Mac  looked  at  me  and  said  was  killed. 

solemnly,  'Hullo,  Money;  how's  Opo-  Some  day  my  turn  will  come,  and  I, 

tiki  Beach?'  too,  shall  find  myself  in  that  lowest 

It  isn't  many  years  ago,  but  I  can't  hall  of  heaven  reserved  for  mad  avi- 

ask  him  now.  After  setting  the  seal  on  ators.  And  I  shall  meet  Mac  again, 

his  civil  flying  career  by  putting  up  a  and  I  shall  say,  'Hullo,  Mac;  what 

record  flight  in  the  England-Australia  about  Waikato  Heads?'  And  he  will 

race,  he  became  chief  pilot  to  Union  say,  'Hullo,   Money;  how's  Opotiki 

Airways  in  New  Zealand.  He  made  his  Beach  ? ' 


The  Fifty  Governesses 

Difficulties  on  the  cultural  front  in  Greece  have  for  long  been 
worrying  the  Nazi  Foreign  Department.  Attempts  to  organize 
scholarly  get-together  study  of  Aryanism  in  all  aspects  were 
unsuccessful.  Nazi  agents  reported  that  English  influence  still 
remained  predominate  and  that  Germany  was  nowhere.  A 
confidential  and  skilled  investigator  dispatched  to  analyze  the 
situation  and  advisd  on  a  new  'approach'  reported  that  there 
was  one  factor  primarily  responsible  for  the  triumph  of  British 
influence.  In  the  heart  of  every  wealthy  family  was  an  individual 
radiating  British  culture  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  a  tradition  of 
upper  class  Greek  life  to  employ  an  English  governess.  The 
Nazi  Foreign  Department  decided  to  storm  this  citadel.  Fifty 
German  girls  of  unequaled  cultural  attainments  were  hastily 
instructed  in  Greek  and  during  May  and  June  sent  out  to 
Athens.  A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  English  governesses  strongly  entrenched  behind  prejudice 
and  vested  interest  would  hold  their  position.  But  the  advent  of 
Metaxas  turned  the  scale.  The  German  governesses  have  now 
established  themselves,  and  a  second  contingent  even  more  cul- 
turally equipped  than  the  first  is  about  to  leave  for  Greece. 

— From  the  tVeek,  London 
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Films  in  Birth 


)R  those  who  have  been  wondering 
what  has  become  of  the  great  Russian 
directors  Pudovkin  and  Eisenstein, 
Leo  Lania,  Moscow  journalist,  has  in- 
teresting news.  Writing  in  the  Neue 
Weltbuhne^  Mr.  Lania  says: — 

During  the  last  few  years  Soviet  movies 
have  passed  through  a  severe  crisis.  Here 
in  Moscow  the  silent  picture  owed  its 
artistic  perfection  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual achievements  of  outstanding  ex- 
perts but  also  to  the  collective  struggle  to 
work  out  the  particular  principles  and 
methods  of  this  art.  The  first  result  of  the 
transition  to  the  talking  picture  was  a 
great  step  backward.  To  be  sure,  in  other 
countries  also  some  time  elapsed  before 
the  new  invention  was  absorbed  technically 
and  artistically.  But  in  the  Soviet  Union 
technical  difficulties,  lack  of  material,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  first  machines  were 
additional  factors. 

More  critical,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  the  great  masters  of  the  Soviet  film 
had  to  begin  all  over  again.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  talking  picture  began  as  filmed 
theater.  In  Moscow,  where  the  motion 
picture  was  recognized  from  the  beginning 
as  an  artistic  expression  equal  to,  though 
basically  different  from,  the  theater,  new 
paths  were  sought  at  once.  That  was  diffi- 
cult. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  fear  that 
the  spoken  word  would  not  be  as  easily 
comprehended  by  the  masses  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  public  as  the  silent  picture  had 
been;  the  pictures  were  overburdened 
with  dialogue. 

Thus  a  comparatively  long  period  of 
stagnation  ensued.  Only  in  the  past  year 
have  traces  of  new  progress  become  evi- 
dent. But  they  remained  for  the  moment 
sporadic;   they   were   interesting  experi- 


ments, like  Piscator'sFisbermeffs  Rebellion 
or  accidental  hits  like  the  Cbapayev  of  the 
Brothers  Vassiliev. 

Even  though  more  recently  the  Soviet 
talking  picture  has  given  ample  proof  of 
technical  and  artistic  progress,  it  has  not 
yet  surpassed  in  subject  matter  the  posi- 
tion achieved  by  the  silent  film.  The  Civil 
War  and  the  Revolution  have  remained 
the  prevailing  subjects.  All  the  more  at- 
tention should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
present  attempts  to  infuse  new  cultural 
substance  into  the  film.  It  is  no  accident 
that  these  experiments  are  being  initiated 
by  the  two  directors  who  stood  at  the 
cradle  of  the  silent  film  and  who  thus  be- 
came teachers  of  the  art  of  the  motion 
picture  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

At  present  Pudovkin  is  working  on  a 
picture  the  script  of  which  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  dramatist  Sarchi,  who  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  a  year 
ago.  He  was  acclaimed  as  the  best  scenario 
writer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  subject:  a  famous  aviator  attempts 
to  carry  through  the  first  stratosphere 
flight  around  the  world.  It  is  his  brother's 
most  ardent  desire  to  accompany  him  on 
this  flight.  This  desire  is  not  fulfilled.  The 
aviator  meets  with  an  accident  and  is 
reported  missing.  While  the  leading  avia- 
tors of  the  Soviet  Union  are  searching  for 
their  missing  comrade,  his  brother  sees  a 
chance  to  continue  the  work  of  the  man 
believed  to  be  dead.  He  volunteers  for 
the  flight  around  the  world.  One  man 
crashes;  another  takes  his  place.  But  it  is 
here  that  the  true  problem  of  the  drama 
starts. 

'We  want  to  contrast/  says  Pudovkin, 
'the  genuine  heroism,  the  heroism  of  the 
Socialist  man  who  is  rooted  in  collectivism, 
with  the  individual  heroism  of  the  record- 
hunter.  This  brother  certainly  acts  cou- 
rageously, but  he  acts  wrongly.  In  reality 
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he  is  driven  by  vanity  and  ambition  and 
not  by  a  sense  of  duty.  He  really  betrays 
the  brother  in  whose  name  he  wants  to 
carry  out  the  flight.  He  is  really  glad  that 
the  brother  has  met  with  an  accident  and 
that  he  now  can  take  his  place;  therefore 
he  does  not  participate  in  the  rescue  ex- 
peditions, which  he  regards  as  hopeless. 
The  missing  aviator  is  saved  and  im- 
mediately resumes  the  interrupted  flight. 
This  time  the  brother  is  permitted  to  ac- 
company him — after  having  realized  how 
pettily  and  egotistically  he  has  been 
thinking  and  acting  until  now.  The  flight 
is  successful;  both  brothers  are  heroes; 
both  are — first.' 

This  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  treat.  Pudovkin  has  been  working 
on  the  outdoor  shots,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Antarctic,  where  the  aviator 
meets  with  the  accident.  Pudovkin  speaks 
of  his  picture  with  enthusiasm;  we  hope 
for  a  great  and  important  film. 

EISENSTEIN  has  a  difficult  year  behind 
him.  After  an  interruption  of  several 
years,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  theoreti- 
cal works  and  by  his  lectures  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Art  of  the  Cinema,  he  re- 
turned to  practical  work;  then  he  was 
taken  severely  ill.  He  was  bedridden  for 
months;  for  weeks  he  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
he  took  up  his  work,  but  contracted  in- 
fluenza and  was  again  confined  to  his  bed 
for  weeks.  But  I  recently  saw  him  at 
work  in  the  new  and  marvelously  equipped 
studios  of  the  Moscow  film  factory,  and  I 
did  not  see  any  traces  of  those  months  of 
suffering  (aside  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
lost  his  famous  mane  of  hair:  his  head  was 
shaved  during  his  illness). 

The  subject  of  his  new  picture?  A  true 
event,  one  which  occurred  during  the  col- 
lectivizing of  a  Ukranian  village.  Out  of 
revenge,  a  peasant  has  murdered  his  son, 
a  young  Communist  who  has  denounced 
him  to  the  Soviet  authorities  as  a  kulak. 
An  almost  biblical  subject,  the  age-old 
motif  of  the  conflict  between  father  and  son. 


The  picture  is  entitled  Beiban  Lug.  It  is 
the  title  of  a  story  by  Turgeniev,  the  name 
of  a  village.  In  his  story,  the  great  Rus- 
sian poet  describes  how  in  the  evening  the 
shepherds  gather  around  a  fire  to  talk 
about  their  lives  and  their  experiences. 
These  conversations  are  contrasted  with 
the  events  of  the  film,  which  occur  in 
this  vicinity.  The  same  place,  yet  other 
people. 

Eisenstein  is  constructing  his  picture 
like  a  biblical  drama — a  sweeping  epoch. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  creating  not  collec- 
tive drama  but  a  family  tragedy.  The  col- 
lectivization, the  social  struggle  in  the  vil- 
lage, are  but  the  background. 

For  the  r61e  of  the  hero,  Eisenstein  has 
found  a  twelve-year-old  Moscow  working- 
class  boy  who  shows  all  the  marks  of  be- 
coming an  international  star — to  judge 
from  the  screen  tests.  His  acting  is  stir- 
ringly genuine.  Two  actors  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theater  are  playing  with  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  many  men  and  women 
whom  Eisenstein  has  found  in  the  streets 
and  the  fields,  and  whose  characteriza- 
tions are  unforgettable. 

Eisenstein  is  already  planning  his  next 
picture:  Moscow.  He  claims  that  the  pic- 
ture will  show  the  new  Moscow.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  plot  is  a  "White9  who  has  been 
granted  amnesty  after  ten  years  of  exile, 
and  who  at  once  attempts  to  renew  the 
old  fight  against  the  Soviet  Powers.  But 
he  realizes  with  horror  that   time   has 

Eassed  him  by.  He  is  lost  even  before  he 
as  started  the  fight.  The  new  Russia  can 
no  longer  be  destroyed;  the  new  life  is  so 
manifold,  so  rich,  that  the  "White,9  with 
his  credo  and  his  weapons,  is  helpless  in 
the  face  of  it. 

In  the  studio  work  proceeds  day  and 
night,  in  three  shifts.  There  are  vehement 
discussions  between  directors,  operators 
and  scenario  writers,  about  the  form  and 
content  of  the  art  of  the  motion  picture, 
about  artistic  and  cultural  problems.  The 
film  industry  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  last  years;  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
enormous  sums  have  been  pledged  for  the 
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construction  of  new  studios  and  new  mo- 
tion picture  houses.  For  1940  an  annual 
production  of  eight  hundred  pictures  is 
planned. 

Hearing  all  this,  and  judging  from  the 
latest  achievements,  one  must  predict 
for  the  Soviet  art  of  the  motion  picture 
a  development  which  promises  to  be  de- 
cisive for  the  whole  world. 

ANOTHER  piece  of  cinema  news 
comes  from  the  Giornale  d 'Italia,  whose 
movie  critic,  Fabrizio  Sarazani,  reports 
on  the  progress  of  a  new  French  film : — 

A  few  months  ago  the  French  director 
Pierre  Chenal  began  work  on  a  magnifi- 
cent Italian  novel  which  we  feel  sure  will 
be  handled  and  developed  not  only  as  a 
good  scenario  but  as  an  excellent  film: 
The  Late  Mattia  Pascal*  by  Luigi  Piran- 
dello. This  will  be  the  second  film  version 
of  this  novel.  Its  silent  form,  created 
eleven  years  ago  by  the  French  director 
L'Herbier,  is  still  being  shown  in  France 
as  an  example  of  the  richness,  movement 
and  interest  of  a  film  drawn  from  literary 
sources. 

Pierre  Chenal  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  and  intelligent  directors  in 
Europe  today.  He  belongs  to  that  group 
of  artists  who  have  been  following  the 
cinema  with  the  intention  of  creating  a 
new  art  out  of  it — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
vanguard,  along  with  Trenker,  Ben  Hecht 
and  MacArthur.  He  has  not  been  dis- 
mayed by  so-called  'difficult'  themes,  and 
since  his  boyhood  his  approach  to  the 
screen  has  been  less  to  gain  popular  suc- 
cesses than  to  overcome  the  public's 
'bourgeois*  resistance  to  films  whose 
value  is  primarily  artistic.  His  first  film 
was  called  La  Rue  sans  nom>  and  the 
protagonist  of  the  story  was  a  street  in  a 
suburb  of  Paris.  The  drama  was  developed 
by  means  of  a  simple  and  bitter  descrip- 
tion of  the  unlimited  misery  and  filth 
of  the  street.  There  was  no  single  star  in 
the  film,  but  a  group  of  people  who  in  the 
course  of  the  different  scenes  and  close- 


ups  acquire  character  and  physiognomy. 
Thus  the  essence  of  this  first  attempt  of 
ChenaTs  lay  in  doing  away  with  leading 
characters  and  in  conforming  completely 
to  the  atmosphere  and  climate  needed  to 
create  the  dark  and  miserable  life  of  the 
street.  In  the  same  way,  the  best  part  of 
ChenaTs  film  version  of  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment is  the  frame  in  which  the  drama  is 
set. 

The  scenario  for  The  Late  Mattia  Pascal 
was  completed  some  months  ago,  and  Che- 
nal has  already  had  Pirandello's  unquali- 
fied approval  of  it.  The  film  will  conform 
to  the  events  of  the  drama,  and  the  frame 
will  attempt  to  translate  into  action  that 
part  of  the  book  in  which  the  exasperated 
introspection  of  Mattia  Pascal  brings  the 
story  to  a  standstill. 

In  fact  there  will  be  only  two  modifica- 
tions of  the  plot,  both  of  which  attest  to 
the  clear  intelligence  with  which  Chenal 
transforms  literature  into  material  for  the 
screen.  Whereas  in  the  novel  Pascal  is  the 
owner  of  a  small  bookshop,  in  the  film  he 
is  represented  as  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Censorship  Office,  living  in  the 
very  midst  of  those  cards  and  indexes 
which  inexorably  fix  the  personality  of 
every  citizen — that  personality  of  which, 
through  a  jest  of  Fate,  Pascal's  faked 
death  forever  robs  him.  The  second  modi- 
fication consists  in  the  necessarily  more 
rapid  development  of  the  characters.  In 
fact,  when  Pascal  returns  to  his  native 
country  his  appearance  has  altered  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  attend  his  own 
funeral. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  the  essential 
points  of  the  description  of  this  bitter 
Pirandellesque  novel  have  not  been  al- 
tered, and  the  dialogue  conforms  to  the 
style  required  in  a  scenario,  which  invests 
it  with  a  visual  quality.  Thus  the  art  of 
directing  begins  on  paper,  and,  contrary 
to  what  many  screen  authorities  have 
said,  a  fine  film  can  be  made  from  a  fine 
novel  if  the  art  of  the  director  is  capable  of 
raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  work  he  has  set 
out  to  adapt. 
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Aux  Armes,  Citoyennes! 

MR.HENRYDEMONTHERLANTis 
the  author  of  a  book  which  was  for  a  time 
the  most  talked  of  in  France.  But  it  was 
not  the  book's  literary  merits  which  were 
discussed:  Montherlant  has  been  a  prom- 
ising author  ever  since  his  La  Relive  du 
Matin,  and  an  accepted  one  since  Les 
Cilibataires.  In  common  with  many  con- 
temporary writers  he  has  for  a  long  time 
taught  the  double  doctrine  of  negation 
and  affirmation,  has  been  the  exponent  of 
pessimism,  of  a  half-resentful  acceptance 
of  everything,  and  has  sung  paeans  to 
physical  reality,  which  he  finds  the  most 
satisfying. 

His  last  book,  Les  jeunes  Filles,  which 
Mr.  Raymond  Mortimer  reviews  else- 
where in  this  issue,  is  full  of  a  Prous- 
tian  wealth  of  sensuous  detail:  it  sounds 
like  a  D.  H.  Lawrence  gone  frivolous.  But 
Paris  is  not  Boston:  it  is  not  Monther- 
lant's  frankness  that  bothers  his  readers. 
The  greater  part  of  Les  jeunes  Filles, 
which  has  a  strong  autobiographical  flavor 
(its  hero,  Costa,  a  young,  attractive  and 
successful  author,  might  very  well  be 
Montherlant  himself))  is  composed  of  let- 
ters written  to  the  hero  by  adoring  fe- 
males. Some  of  them,  from  'Andr6e 
Hacquebaut'  (whom  the  hero  jilts  for  a 
simple  girl  who  gives  herself  to  him  with- 
out any  fuss  whatsoever),  have  a  quite  au- 
thentic ring,  and  their  frustrated  passion 
is  very  disturbing. 

The  question  is:  has  Montherlant  used 
actual  fan  mail?  For  a  month  the  Paris 
literary  weekly,  the  Nouvelles  Littiraires% 
has  been  swamped  with  letters  reflecting 
the  reactions  of  other  potential  letter- 


writers — all  of  them,  of  course,  women. 
Most  of  them  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  unfortunate  Andr6e.  Some  of 
them  feel  flattered,  others  betrayed. 

'Is  Andr6e  an  actual  person?'  writes 
one.  '  I  reply  that  she  is  not  a  creature  of 
the  author's  imagination:  one  may  be  sure 
he  has  used  letters  he  received  from  one 
or  more  women.' 

'There  are  many  Andr&s,  sublime  and 
idiotic  Andr6es,  in  life,'  writes  another, 
sentimentally,  'and  it  is  life  that  has 
cured  them.' 

'Andr6e  is  convincing — but  convincing 
like  a  caricature  drawn  by  an  angry  car- 
toonist.' 

'Mr.  de  Montherlant,'  writes  an  author- 
ess acrimoniously,  'whose  desires  are  as 
public  as  his  faults,  is  as  utilitarian  as  he 
is  talented.  But  if  much  is  forgiven  him, 
it  is  not  because  he  has  loved  much!9 

'Your  book  ...  is  full  of  an  admir- 
able pity  for  women.' 

'You  make  women  suffer  because  they 
at  once  exasperate  you  and  make  you 
sorry  for  them.' 

'Have  you  no  mother,  sister  or  wife 
that  you  don't  know  enough  not  to  make 
such  a  mistake?' 

'You  are  a  cad.  I  tell  you  this  in  the 
name  ...  of  all  women,  who  will  not 
write  to  you  for  fear  that  their  letters, 
duly  doctored  up,  will  be  presented  in 
your  next  book.  .  .  .' 

Mr.  de  Montherlant  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  says:  'Pity  the  writer!'  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  his  sequel,  Pitii  pour  les 
femmes,  excerpts  from  which  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Nouvelles  Litthaires,  be 
seems  to  be  treating  his  heroine  much 
more  kindly. 
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Justice  at  Night 
By  Martha  Gellhorn 
From  the  Spectator,  London 

Wfe  GOT  off  the  day  coach  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  bought  a  car  for  $28.50. 
It  was  an  eight-year-old  Dodge  open  tour- 
ing car  and  the  back  seat  was  full  of  fallen 
leaves.  A  boy,  who  worked  for  the  car 
dealer,  drove  us  to  the  City  Hall  to  get  an 
automobile  license,  and  he  said:  "The  boss 
gypped  the  pants  off  you,  you  should  of 
got  this  machine  for  $20  flat  and  it's  not 
worth  that.'  So  we  started  out  to  tour 
across  America,  which  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  distance  of  3,000  miles. 

I  have  to  tell  this  because  without  the 
car,  and  without  the  peculiarly  weak  in- 
sides  of  that  car,  we  should  not  have  seen  a 
lynching. 

It  was  September,  and  as  we  drove 
south  the  days  were  dusty  and  hot  and 
the  sky  was  pale.  We  skidded  in  dust  that 
was  as  moving  and  uncertain  as  sand,  and 
when  we  stopped  for  the  night  we  scraped 
it  off  our  faces  and  shook  it  from  our  hair 
like  powder.  So,  finally,  we  thought  we'd 
drive  at  night,  which  would  be  cooler 
anyhow,  and  we  wouldn't  see  the  dust 
coming  at  us. 

The  beauty  of  America  is  its  desola- 
tion: once  you  leave  New  England  and 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  East  you  feel 
that  no  one  lives  in  the  country  at  all.  In 
the  South  you  see  a  few  people,  stationary 
in  the  fields,  thinking  or  just  standing, 
and  broken  shacks  where  people  more  or 
less  live,  thin  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  semi-starvation  and  crops  that  never 
quite  pay  enough.  The  towns  or  villages 
give  an  impression  of  belonging  to  the 
flies;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
on  occasion  these  languid  people  move 
with  a  furious  purpose. 


We  drove  through  Mississippi  at  night, 
trying  to  get  to  a  town  called  Columbia, 
hoping  that  the  hotel  would  be  less  slov- 
enly than  usual  and  that  there  would  be 
some  food  available.  The  car  broke  down. 
We  did  everything  we  could  think  of  do- 
ing, which  wasn't  much,  and  once  or  twice 
it  panted  wearily;  and  then  there  was 
silence.  We  sat  in  it  and  cursed  and  won- 
dered what  to  do.  No  one  passed;  there 
was  no  reason  for  anyone  to  pass.  The 
roads  are  bad  and  mosquitoes  sing  too 
close  the  minute  you  stop  moving.  And 
the  only  reason  to  go  to  a  small  town  in 
Mississippi  is  to  sell  something,  or  try  to 
sell,  and  that  doesn't  happen  late  at  night. 

It  was  thirty  miles  or  more  to  Columbia 
and  we  were  tired.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
mosquitoes  we  should  simply  have  slept 
in  the  car  and  hoped  that  someone  would 
drive  past  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  we 
smoked  cigarettes  and  swatted  at  our- 
selves and  swore  and  hated  machinery 
and  talked  about  the  good  old  days  when 
people  got  about  in  stage-coaches.  It 
didn't  make  things  better  and  we  had 
fallen  into  a  helpless  silence  when  we 
heard  a  car  coming.  From  some  distance 
we  could  hear  it  banging  over  the  ruts  in 
the  road.  We  climbed  out  and  stood  so  the 
headlights  would  find  us  and  presently  a 
truck  appeared,  swaying  crazily.  It  stopped 
and  a  man  leaned  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  sagged  out  the  side,  and  he  had  a  bottle 
in  one  hand,  waving  it  at  us. 

"Anything  wrong?'  he  said. 

We  explained  about  the  car  and  asked 
for  a  lift.  He  pulled  his  head  into  the  truck 
and  consulted  with  the  driver.  Then  he 
reappeared  and  said  they'd  give  us  a  lift 
to  Columbia  later,  but  first  they  were  go- 
ing to  a  lynching  and  if  we  didn't  mind  the 
detour.  .  .  . 

We  climbed  into  the  truck. 

'Northerners?'  the  driver  said.  'Where 
did  you-all  come  from?' 
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We  said  that  we  had  driven  down  from 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  he  said,  'In 
that  old  piece  of  tin  ? '  referring  to  our  car. 
The  other  man  wiped  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  by  running  his  finger  around  inside 
it,  and  offered  it  to  me. '  Do  you  good,'  he 
said,  '  Best  corn  outside  Kentucky/ 

It  was  no  time  to  refuse  hospitality.  I 
drank  some  of  the  stuff,  which  had  a  taste 
like  gasoline,  except  that  it  was  like  gaso- 
line on  fire,  and  he  handed  it  to  my 
friend  Joe,  who  also  drank  some  and 
coughed,  and  they  both  laughed. 

I  said  timidly: '  Who's  getting  lynched?' 

'Some  goddam  nigger,  name  of  Hya- 
cinth as  I  recollect.' 

'What  did  he  do?' 

'He  got  after  a  white  woman.' 

I  began  to  think  with  doubt  and  disgust 
of  this  explanation.  So  I  asked  who  the 
woman  was. 

'Some  widow  woman,  owns  land  down 
toward  Natchez.' 

'How  old  is  she?'  Joe  asked.  Joe  was  in 
doubt,  too. 

'  Christ,  she's  so  old  she  ought  to  of  died. 
She's  about  forty  or  fifty.' 

'And  the  boy?' 

'You  mean  that  nigger  Hyacinth?' 

I  said  yes,  and  was  told  that  Hyacinth 
was  about  nineteen,  though  you  couldn't 
always  tell  with  niggers;  sometimes  they 
looked  older  than  they  were  and  some- 
times younger. 

'What  happened?'  Joe  said.  'How  do 
you  know  she  got  raped?' 

'She  says  so,'  the  driver  said.  'She's 
been  screaming  off  her  head  about  it  ever 
since  this  afternoon.  She  run  down  to  the 
next  plantation  and  screamed  and  said 
hang  that  man;  and  she  said  it  was  Hya- 
cinth. She  ought  to  of  knowed  him  any- 
how; he  was  working  for  her  sometime 
back.' 

'How  do  you  mean?  Was  he  a  servant?' 

'No,'  the  driver  said,  'he  was  working 
on  her  land,  on  shares.  Most  of  her  crop- 
pers moved  off  by  now;  she  don't  give 
them  any  keep  and  they  can't  make  the 
crop  if  they  don't  get  nothing  to  eat  all 


winter.  She  sure  is  cruel  hard  on  niggers, 
that  woman;  she's  got  a  bad  name  for  be- 
ing a  mean  one.' 

'  Well,'  Joe  said,  very  gently,  'it  doesn't 
look  likely  to  me  that  a  boy  of  nineteen 
would  go  after  a  woman  of  forty  or  fifty. 
Unless  she's  very  beautiful,  of  course.' 

'Beautiful,'  the  man  with  the  bottle 
said.  'Jees,  you  ought  to  see  her.  They 
could  stick  her  out  in  a  field  and  she'd 
scare  the  crows  to  death.' 

We  bumped  in  silence  over  the  roads.  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say.  These 
men  were  evidently  going  to  the  lynching, 
but  I  didn't  see  that  they  were  blind  with 
anger  against  the  Negro,  or  burning  to 
avenge  the  honor  of  the  nameless  widow. 
Joe  whispered  to  me:  'You  know,  we  can't 
just  sit  and  take  this.  I  don't  believe  the 
boy  did  anything  to  that  woman.  We  can't 
just  sit  around  and  let  a  man  get  hung, 
you  know.' 

I  began  to  feel  hot  and  nervous  and  I 
decided  I'd  like  a  drink  even  if  it  was  corn 
whisky.  But  I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing to  do. 

'How  many  people  will  be  coming?  A 
big  crowd?'  I  asked. 

'Yeah.  They  been  getting  the  word 
around  all  evening.  Some  of  the  boys 
gonna  go  down  and  spring  the  jail.  That9! 
easy.  Sheriff  don't  plan  on  holding  that 
nigger  till  trial  time  anyhow.  Therell  be  a 
lot  of  folks  driving  in  from  all  over  the 
county.  They  been  telephoning  around 
this  afternoon  and  visiting  folks  and  it 
gets  around  if  there's  trouble  with  a 
nigger.  There'll  be  plenty  folks  there/ 

'But,'  Joe  said,  this  time  desperately, 
'you  don't  know  that  he  did  anything  to 
that  woman.  You  haven't  any  proof,  have 
you?' 

'She  says  he  did,'  the  driver  said, 
'That's  enough  for  us.  You  gotta  take  a 
white  woman's  word  any  time  before  you 
take  a  nigger's.  Helluva  place  it'd  be  if 
you  said  white  folks  lied  and  niggers  told 
the  truth.' 

'But  you  said  he  worked  for  her/  Joe 
went  on.  'You  said  she  was  mean  and 
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didn't  give  her  share-croppers  decent  ra- 
tions. He's  so  much  younger  than  she  is, 
too,  and  you  said  she  wasn't  any  beauty. 
He  may  have  been  going  to  see  her  to  ask 
for  money  for  food  and  he  may  have  got- 
ten mad  and  raised  his  arm  or  something 
that  made  her  think  he  was  going  to  strike 
her.  .  .  / 

'Lissen,  sonny/  the  man  with  the  bottle 
said  quietly,  finally,  'this  here  ain't  none 
of  your  goddam  business/ 

We  drove  in  silence,  lurching  against 
each  other,  and  the  driver  took  a  drink, 
steering  with  one  hand,  and  then  the  other 
man  drank.  They  were  sore,  I  could  see 
that.  They'd  come  out  to  get  drunk  and 
have  a  good  time  and  here  we  were,  ask- 
ing questions  and  spoiling  their  fun.  They 
were  getting  a  grim  drunk,  not  a  laughing 
one,  and  they  were  sore  about  it.  They 
didn't  offer  us  the  bottle  any  more. 

The  road  widened  and  ahead  we  could 
see  tail  lights.  The  driver  stepped  on  the 
gas  and  the  truck  rattled  forward.  We 
passed  a  touring  car  with  six  men  in  it; 
I  saw  some  shotguns.  'That  you,  Danny?' 
the  driver  shouted.  'Hi,  Luke,  see  you 
later/ 

We  were  evidently  going  to  an  appointed 
meeting  place.  I  asked  about  this.  'They'll 
bring  him  up  from  jail/  the  man  with  the 
bottle  said. '  We  all  are  gonna  get  together 
at  the  Big  Elm  crossroads/ 

There  were  more  cars  now  and  the  road 
was  better.  'Almost  there,'  the  driver 
said,  and  for  no  reason  at  all  the  man  with 
the  bottle  said,  'Attaboy,'  and  laughed 
and  slapped  his  leg. 

There  was  no  moon.  I  saw  an  enormous 
tree,  and,  though  there  were  no  doubt 
others,  it  stood  by  itself  and  had  a  curious 
air  of  usefulness.  The  roads  forked,  and 
there  were  shapeless  dark  cars  sprawled  in 
the  dust  and  men  waiting  in  groups, 
laughing,  drinking,  and  looking  down  the 
road  for  something  to  appear;  something 
that  would  give  this  party  meaning.  I 
couldn't  judge  the  crowd  but  there  must 
have  been  about  fifty  cars,  and  these  cars 
travel  full. 


Presently  a  line  of  cars  came  up  the 
road.  They  were  going  as  fast  as  they 
could  over  the  ruts.  They  stopped  and  men 
poured  out  of  them,  not  making  much 
noise,  apparently  knowing  what  they  had 
to  do  as  if  it  were  a  ritual,  or  something 
they  had  practised  often  before.  Some  of 
these  men  seemed  to  be  the  poorest  of 
white  farmers:  tenants  or  share-croppers 
themselves.  Tattered  clothes,  the  usual 
thin  unhinged  bodies,  that  soiled  look  of 
people  who  live  in  little  crowded  places. 
There  were  one  or  two  men  who  seemed 
to  be  there  on  principle,  as  one  would  go 
to  a  dinner  party  because  it  was  an  oblig*- 
tion,  but  a  very  boring  one,  and  a  few 
men,  rather  more  compact  than  the 
others,  who  directed  the  show.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  in  this  light,  but  they  seemed  men  of 
middle  age  mostly,  householders,  heads  of 
families,  reliable  people.  Joe  was  saying 
now:  'I'd  like  to  kill  somebody  myself/ 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  at  all.  I 
kept  wondering  why  we  were  here.  I 
hadn't  seen  Hyacinth  yet. 

But  Hyacinth  was  there,  surrounded  by 
men.  He  had  been  brought  in  one  of  the 
last  cars.  I  heard  a  man  say:  'Hurry  up 
before  the  bastard  dies  of  fright.'  Hya- 
cinth was  walked  across  the  road,  through 
an  open  space,  to  the  great  tree.  He  had 
his  hands  tied  and  there  was  a  rope  around 
his  waist.  They  were  dragging  him;  hit 
legs  curled  under  him  and  his  head  seemed 
loose  and  heavy  on  his  neck.  He  looked 
small  and  far  too  quiet.  They  had  torn  off 
his  shirt. 

The  men  gathered  around;  they  came 
without  any  commands  and  stood  at  a 
distance  to  give  the  leaders  room  to  work. 
There  was  not  any  decisive  noise,  no 
cheering  or  shouting,  but  just  a  steady 
threatening  murmur  of  anger  or  determi- 
nation. The  action  moved  fast,  with  pre- 
cision. 

A  sedan  drove  up  and  stopped  under 
the  tree.  A  man  climbed  on  to  the  top 

auickly.  Another.  They  stood  black  against 
tie  sky.  From  beneath,  a  group  of  men, 
shoving  and  pushing,  got  Hyacinth's  limp 
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thin  body  up  to  them.  Hyacinth  halflay, 
half  squatted  on  the  roof.  From  the 
ground  a  length  of  rope  sailed  up,  hung  in 
the  air,  curved  and  fell.  A  man  tried  again 
and  the  rope  caught  and  hung  down  from 
a  limb. 

The  noosed  end  was  thrown  to  one 
of  the  men  standing  on  the  car-roof.  He 
held  it  and  shook  Hyacinth.  There  were 
no  words  now,  only  vague  instructions, 
half-spoken.  The  crowd  stood  still;  you 
could  hear  the  mosquitoes  whining. 

The  other  man  held  something  in  his 
hand;  it  looked  like  a  great  jug.  He  held  it 
over  Hyacinth,  who  shivered  suddenly, 
and  came  to  life.  His  voice  rose  out  of  him 
like  something  apart,  and  it  hurt  one's 
ears  to  listen  to  it;  it  was  higher  than  a 
voice  can  be,  not  human.  'Boss/  he  said, 
"Boss  I  didn't  do  nuthin,  don't  burn  me, 
Boss,  Boss  .  .  .'  The  crowd  had  trembled 
now,  stirred  by  his  voice,  and  there  were 
orders  to  hurry,  to  kill  the  bastard,  what 
the  hell  were  they  waiting  for.  .  .  . 

The  two  men  held  him  up  and  put  the 
noose  around  his  neck,  and  now  he  was 
making  a  terrible  sound,  like  a  dog  whim- 
pering. The  minute  they  let  go,  he  slacked 
into  a  kneeling  position  and  his  whole 
body  seemed  to  shrink  and  dwindle  and 
there  was  this  noise  he  made.  The  two  men 
jumped  down  from  the  roof;  the  rope  was 
taut  now.  The  car  started  and  the  silly 
sound  of  the  starter  failing  to  work,  then 
the  hesitant  acceleration  of  the  motor  were 
so  important  that  nothing  else  was  heard; 
there  were  no  other  sounds  anywhere;  just 
these,  and  a  moment's  waiting.  The  car 


moved  forward,  fast.  Hyacinth  skidded 
and  fought  an  instant — less  than  an  in- 
stant— to  keep  his  footing  or  some  hold, 
some  safety.  He  snapped  from  the  back  of 
the  car,  hung  suspended,  twirling  a  little 
on  the  rope,  with  his  head  fallen  sideways. 
I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  dead. 
There  was  a  choked  sound  beside  me  and 
it  was  Joe,  crying,  sitting  there  crying, 
with  fury,  with  helplessness,  and  I  kept 
looking  at  Hyacinth  and  thinking:  'It 
can't  have  happened.9 

There  had  been  a  noise,  a  sudden  gut- 
teral  sound  as  of  people  breathing  out  a 
deep  breath,  when  the  rope  carried  Hya- 
cinth twisting  into  the  air.  Now  a  man 
came  forward  with  a  torch  made  of  news- 
paper, burning.  He  reached  up  and  the 
flames  licked  at  Hyacinth's  feet.  He  had 
been  soaked  in  kerosene  to  make  it  easy, 
but  the  flames  didn't  take  so  well  at  first. 
Then  they  got  on  to  his  trousers  and  went 
well,  shooting  up,  and  there  was  a  hissing 
sound  and  I  thought  a  smell.  I  went  away 
and  was  sick. 

When  I  came  back  the  cars  were  going 
off  down  the  road  quietly.  And  men  were 
calling  to  each  other  saying:  'So  long, 
Jake  .  .  ."Hi  there,  Billy  .  .  .'  'See you 
t'morrow,  Sam.  .  •  .'  Just  saying  good- 
night to  each  other  and  going  home. 

The  driver  and  the  man  with  the  bottle 
came  back  to  the  truck  and  got  in.  They 
seemed  in  a  good  frame  of  mind.  The 
driver  said:  'Well,  there  won't  be  no  more 
fresh  niggers  in  these  parts  for  a  while. 
We'll  get  you  to  Columbia  now.  Sorry  we 
hadta  keep  you  waiting  .  •  •' 
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An  Adventurer  of  the  Spirit 

A.  R.  Orage:  A  Memoir.  By  Philip 
Mairet.  With  an  introduction  by  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  London:  Dent.  1936. 

(From  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  London) 

TTHE  late  A.  R.  Orage  was  a  man  who  in 
the  decade  before  the  War  exercised  a 
most  remarkable  formative  influence  over 
the  younger  generation  of  London  jour- 
nalists. After  the  War  he  left  our  shores  for 
some  years,  and  returned  in  1930  to  a 
Fleet  Street  whose  rising  men  had  mean- 
while learned  to  worship  other  gods;  and 
in  1934  he  died.  His  two  incursions  into 
journalism,  marked  by  his  editorship  first 
of  the  New  Age  and  afterwards  of  the  New 
English  Weekly  y  were  stages  in  a  life  of  ad- 
venture, intellectual  and  spiritual,  which 
Mr.  Mairet  has  recorded  here  with  unfail- 
ing sympathy  and  with  as  much  clearness 
of  exposition  as  the  nature  of  his  theme 
admits;  for  Orage,  more  than  any  man  of 
affairs  of  his  time,  more  even  than  F.  S. 
Oliver,  moved  in  two  worlds.  He  was, 
moreover,  convinced  that  the  pattern  of 
the  other  could  somehow  be  traced  in  this, 
and  his  life  was  made  up  of  a  series  of,  on 
the  whole,  unsuccessful  efforts  to  trace  it. 
But  in  the  process  he  succeeded  in  recreat- 
ing Plato's  Academy  in  the  A.B.C.  shop  in 
Chancery  Lane;  and  no  one  who  was 
privileged  to  be  even  a  minor  or  usually 
silent  member  of  that  circle  will  ever  for- 
get the  inspiration  of  its  central  figure. 

Nevertheless,  judged  by  any  standards, 
including  his  own,  Orage's  life  was  a 
failure.  For  him,  far  more  than  for  most  of 
us,  it  was  consciously  a  case  of  'on  earth 
the  broken  arcs.'  The  mystic  would  de- 
scribe him  as  one  who  sought  the  beatific 
vision  but  did  not  attain  it,  the  psychol- 
ogist as  one  who  never  succeeded  in  in- 
tegrating his  personality.  Mr.  Mairet  is 


alive  to  this  latter  aspect  of  his  tempera- 
ment:— 

'The  acute  sensibility  and  responsive- 
ness of  mind  in  which  lay  so  much  of  his 
personal  magnetism  was  due  to  a  feminine 
element  in  his  character  of  which  he  was 
well  aware,  though  he  could  never  wholly 
accept  it.  He  feared  it,  as  men  often  do, 
and  made  matters  more  difficult  by  addi- 
tional efforts  to  stiffen  his  character  and 
harden  his  mental  texture,  which,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  efforts,  es- 
pecially if  undertaken  in  mature  years, 
were  far  from  achieving  their  object  but 
brought  on  tortured  and  precarious  feel- 
ings/ 

This  reluctance  to  recognize  the  femi- 
nine element  in  his  make-up  complicated 
his  relations  with  women  and  led  him  into 
situations  on  which  Mr.  Mairet  touches 
with  tactful  reticence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  asserted  itself  in  impetuous  demands  for 
swift  and  drastic  means  to  attain  desired 
social  ends.  It  was  indeed  this  passion  for 
short  cuts  which  made  it  impossible  for  his 
life  to  be  all  of  a  piece. 

Orage  was  born  in  humble  circum- 
stances and  owed  to  the  kindness  of  the 
local  squire  the  education  which  enabled 
him  to  begin  active  life  as  an  elementary 
school-teacher  in  Leeds.  He  was  a  man  on 
whom  such  kindness  was  readily  be- 
stowed. Another  of  his  friends  gave  him 
the  little  sum  on  which  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  a  third  found  the  capital  re- 
quired to  start  the  New  Age.  In  his  Leeds 
days  he  sought  to  better  the  world  by  re- 
forming its  taste;  but  even  in  those  days 
he  was  interested  in  Socialism  because  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  progressive,  and  he 
was  one  to  whom  life  meant  first  and  fore- 
most a  progress.  But  with  the  idea  of  an 
autocratic  but  benevolent,  because  So- 
cialistic, State  he  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever. His  concern  was  always  with  the  en- 
couragement and  growth  of  personality. 
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His  discovery  of  Nietzsche  influenced 
him  profoundly,  and  he  felt  the  superman 
in  him  stir  sufficiently  for  him  to  come  to 
London  and  seat  himself  in  an  editor's 
chair.  There,  though  he  longed  for  com- 
radeship, he  could  brook  no  colleague;  but 
he  had  a  wonderful  way  of  making  his 
writers  show  off  their  quality,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mairet  justly  says,  he  provided  his  readers 
'with  a  weekly  tournament  of  Socialist 
ideas,  to  elevate  their  style  and  increase 
their  skill,  both  in  thought  and  in  debate.' 
Shaw,  We^ls,  Chesterton,  Belloc,  and 
Bennett  were  his  stars,  and  among  the 
younger  writers  whom  he  discovered  were 
Katherine  Mansfield  and  Herbert  Read. 

Had  he  lived  in  a  more  tranquil  age  this 
dialectical  brilliance  might  have  sufficed 
him.  But  the  ideas  which  were  to  inspire 
the  suffragette  movement  were  astir  in 
him  also,  and  he  made  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving that  Socialism  had  found  its  Mrs. 
Parkhurst  in  Victor  Grayson.  Orage's 
close  association  with  Grayson  did  not 
last  long,  and  it  certainly  helped  to  raise 
his  paper  to  the  height  of  its  reputation. 
Nevertheless  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  his  career  as  a  political  journalist. 
Others  beside  the  present  reviewer,  then 
trying  out  his  'prentice  hand  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  Agey  began  to  give  up 
hope  of  ever  inducing  Orage  to  stay  in  the 
cave  and  give  rhythm  and  coherence  to  the 
movements  of  the  shadows  on  the  wall. 
He  himself  lingered  long  enough  to  realize 
that  economics  mattered  more  than  poli- 
tics and  money  power  more  than  either; 
and  in  the  early  nineteen-twenties  he  be- 
gan to  make  his  own  strange  way  into  the 
upper  air. 

He  became  a  disciple  of  Gourdye v,  whose 
central  doctrine  that  there  were  not  three 
levels  of  consciousness,  animal,  human 
and  divine,  but  a  fourth  intermediate  be- 
tween the  last  two  and  therefore  attain- 
able by  man  at  his  highest,  gave  Orage 
precisely  the  metaphysic  for  which  he 
craved. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  true  self- 
consciousness  a  discipline  was  necessary. 


To  acquire  it  Orage  went  to  the  Gourdyev 
Institute  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  re- 
mained for  rather  more  than  a  year.  The 
curriculum,  a  strange  blend  of  mysticism, 
psychology  and  eurhythmies,  all  domi- 
nated by  the  personality  of  the  master 
himself,  involved  muscular,  emotional  and 
mental  exercises  whereby  'the  pupils  were 
keyed  up  to  their  maximum  tension  and 
then  trained — or  perhaps  liberated — in  all 
three  functions  at  once  by  being  taught 
the  most  elaborate  dancing  to  Tibetan 
music/  After  completing  the  course  Orage 
went  to  New  York. 

Originally  sent  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  visit  to  America,  he  remained  in 
New  York  for  some  years — perhaps  the 
easiest  of  a  life  which,  as  his  biographer 
points  out,  was  true  to  his  name  of  storm. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  remarried 
and  had  a  son.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little 
doubt  that  the  unifying  discipline  had 
tightened  and  strengthened  his  personal- 
ity; and  Mr.  Mairet  prints  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys  in 
which  Orage  is  revealed  as  a  man  who  had 
risen  to  sainthood  by  the  acquisition  of 
true  humility — self-realization  and  not 
self-abasement.  But  his  scheme  of  life  had 
a  weakness  fatal  in  Orage's  eyes.  All  his 
achievement  was  rooted  in  the  personality 
of  another,  his  Master,  a  condition  wholly 
incompatible  with  Being  as  Orage  under- 
stood the  term. 

It  was  to  be  himself  that  in  1930  Orage 
returned  to  England  after  eight  years9  ab- 
sence. He  took  up  his  practical  thought 
where  he  had  left  it,  and  set  himself  to 
popularize  Social  Credit.  But  for  him  the 
effective  distribution  of  wealth  was  no 
more  than  an  indispensable  condition  to  an 
attack  on  life's  real  problems,  and  as  the 
years  began  to  tell  on  him  he  was  move 
and  more  oppressed  by  the  sense  that 
those  about  him  were  unaware  that  these 
problems  even  existed.  They  dwelt  in  the 
realm  of  opinion,  whereas  he  was  athirat 
for  knowledge.  Inevitably  the  punctilious 
discharge  of  his  weekly  duties  as  editor 
imposed  an  ever-increasing  strain  on  f 
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It  reached  its  climax  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  broadcast.  He  took  infinite 
pains  over  the  preparation  of  the  message 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  listening  mil- 
lions and  by  a  final  effort  was  able  to  de- 
liver it.  So  exhausted  was  he,  however, 
after  his  speech  that  even  he,  who  thought 
nothing  of  orthodox  medicine,  agreed  to 
see  a  doctor  in  the  morning;  but  when 
morning  came  he  was  found  to  have  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep. 

Totalitarian  War 

The  Nation  at  War.  By  General  Luden- 
dorff. Translated  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappo- 
port.  London:  Hutchinson.  ipj6. 

(A  Military  Correspondent  in  the  Times,  London) 

TPHE  director  of  Germany's  military  ef- 
fort in  the  second  half  of  the  last  War 
here  sets  forth  his  creed  of  national  life  in 
preparation  for  a  future  war.  Addressed  to 
his  countrymen,  it  deserves  attention  by 
other  peoples. 

General  Ludendorff  launches  a  heavy 
attack  on  the  theories  of  Clausewitz, 
which,  as  he  emphasizes,  moulded  the 
minds  of  the  leading  soldiers  and  states- 
men in  the  generations  before  1914.  Those 
theories  have  suffered  some  searching 
criticism  in  this  country  for  their  tendency 
to  make  policy  the  servant  of  strategy, 
and  strategy  little  more  than  a  straight 
lane  to  battle.  The  theoretical  extrava- 
gance of  Clausewitz's  idea  of  'absolute 
war*  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  com- 
mon-sense basis  of  Britain's  historic  prac- 
tice, and  the  common  exhaustion  of  1918 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  delu- 
sion. But  in  LudendorfFs  eyes  the  fault  of 
Clausewitz's  teaching  is  not  that  it  lent 
itself  to  such  extremes  but  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  It  allowed  policy  too  much 
importance,  and  failed  to  realize  that  the 
Military  Command  must  be  absolutely 
paramount.  As  typical  of  Clausewitz  he 
quotes  a  passage  concluding.* — 

'The  political  goal  is  the  endy  and  war- 
fare is  a  means  leading  to  it,  and  means 


can  never  be  thought  of  without  a  certain 
end.' 

For  Ludendorff,  the  one  lasting  truth 
which  Clausewitz  taught  was  in  confining 
the  military  aim  'to  the  annihilation  of 
the  hostile  armies  in  battle.'  (It  does  not 
disturb  Ludendorff's  faith,  nor  catch  his 
notice,  that  several  recent  wars,  including 
the  last,  have  been  quite  definitely  de- 
cided without  this  'immutable  principle' 
being  fulfilled.)  'As  for  the  rest,  von 
Clausewitz's  book  belongs  to  a  past  de- 
velopment of  history  which  has  now  been 
entirely  superseded.'  Totalitarian  warfare 
is  waged  not  merely  between  the  armed 
forces  but  by  entire  nations  against  na- 
tions. (Ludendorff  gives  no  sign  of  seeing 
the  inconsistency  of  this  conclusion  with 
the  'immutable  principle.')  Hence  it  'will 
demand  of  the  nation  to  place  its  mental, 
moral,  physical,  and  material  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  war'  and,  in  peace,  at  the 
service  of  the  next  war.  For '  warfare  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  national  "will  to 
live"  and  politics  must,  therefore,  be 
subservient  to  the  conduct  of  war.' 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  main  differ- 
ence between  Clausewitz  and  his  successor 
is  that  the  latter  achieves  what  seemed 
unthinkable  to  the  former,  and  'thinks'  of 
war  as  a  means  without  an  end — unless 
making  the  nation  into  an  efficient  army 
be  considered  an  end  in  itself.  This  is 
hardly  so  new  as  Ludendorff  appears  to 
imagine.  Sparta  tried  it,  and  her  end  lies 
two  thousand  years  back. 

With  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
such  a  means  of  warfare,  Ludendorff  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  means  of  developing 
'  the  psychical  unity  of  the  people.'  It  is  ex- 
plained at  length  how  'Judah  and  Rome' 
wrought  Germany's  defeat  in  the  last 
War,  helped  by  inherent  weaknesses. 
'The  Christian  faith,  and  the  life  shaped 
by  it,  are  the  prime  causes  of  a  national 
breakdown  in  the  totalitarian  war.'  This 
faith  must  be  replaced  by  one  'built  on 
racial  convictions,  where  life  is  rooted  in 
an  affined  knowledge  of  God  peculiar  to 
itself:'  to  put  it  in  simpler  words — a  belief 
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in  a  purely  German  God.  From  this  will 
spring  a  healthy  nationalism  in  which  all 
women  will  accept  that  their  noblest  task 
is  to  bear  vigorous  sons  to  '  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  totalitarian  war/  and  all  men 
will  develop  their  powers  for  that  pur- 
pose: in  short — to  breed,  and  be  bred,  for 
killing.  The  other  positive  suggestions 
which  Ludendorff  offers  toward  this  prob- 
lem of  creating  psychical  unity  boil  down 
to  little  more  than  the  age-old  prescription 
of  suppressing  every  one  who  expresses,  or 
even  entertains,  views  contrary  to  those 
of  the  High  Command. 

Ludendorff  then  passes  on  to  the  need 
for  a  sound  and  self-sufficient  national 
economic  system  suited  to  the  demands  of 
totalitarian  war,  and  dwells  on  the  crip- 
pling difficulties  suffered  in  the  last  War — 
without  realizing  the  inherent  contradic- 
tion thus  offered  both  to  his  narrow  con- 
centration on  attacking  the  'armed  forces' 
and  to  his  argument  that  Germany  was 
only  defeated  through  psychical  disunity. 
Similarly,  when  he  reaches  his  own  field 
and  deals  with  'the  strength  of  armed 
power,'  he  mixes  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  technical  means  and  training 
superiority  with  a  traditional  faith  in 
sheer  numbers;  he  sees  that  modern  war 
is  essentially  individual,  and  requires  in 
the  fighting  man  an  attitude  and  an  initia- 
tive entirely  different  from  the  effects  of 
mass  discipline  and  mass  psychology,  yet 
fails  to  reflect  that  the  totalitarian  State 
is  hardly  the  soil  in  which  such  individ- 
ualism can  flourish.  Likewise,  in  discussing 
'  the  army  in  action/  he  has  a  welcome  for 
all  new  weapons,  but  does  not  pause  to 
consider  their  reaction  to  one  another. 

His  message  would  seem  to  be — multi- 
ply every  kind  of  force  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  you  will  get  somewhere;  but  where,  he 
neither  wonders  nor  worries.  To  his  high 
technical  standing  among  the  soldiers  of 
his  time  the  last  War  bore  evidence,  but 
its  history  raised  doubts  whether  he  had 
any  understanding  of  the  higher  sphere  of 
war.  This  book  leaves  no  further  room  for 
doubt.  By  its  self-exposure  of  his  limita- 


tions it  unconsciously  provides  the  ex- 
planation why  Germany,  despite  all  her 
military  assets,  was  brought  to  Versailles. 


Carl  von  Ossietsky 

What  was  his  Crime?  London:  Gollancz. 
1936. 

(E.  C.  H.  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Manchester) 

/^ARL  von  Ossietsky  has  been  in  a  con- 
centration camp  since  February,  1933. 
In  a  pamphlet  called  What  Was  His 
Crime?  fifteen  distinguished  English  men 
and  women,  including  Aldous  Huxley, 
Rose  Macaulay,  J.  B.  Priestley,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  Virginia  Woolf,  show  their  rea- 
sons for  urging  that  he  should  receive  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  peace  which  will  be 
granted  this  autumn. 

The  story  of  Ossietsky's  life  is  a  terrify- 
ing one,  not  simply  because  of  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received  since  the  Nazis 
came  into  power  but  chiefly  because  he 
stood,  and  still  stands,  for  ideals  which 
were  once  acknowledged  in  civilized  Eu- 
rope— peace,  freedom,  and  justice — and 
has    been    tortured    only    because    he 

E reached  them.  He  was  b6rn  in  1887  in 
lamburg,  and  even  before  the  War  had 
seen  the  harm  that  militarism  was  doing 
to  Germany.  The  War,  throughout  which 
he  served,  confirmed  his  opinion  that 
'there  is  nothing  more  devastating  than 
the  omnipotence  of  generals/  and  he,  like 
so  many  others  in  the  rest  of  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  hoped  that  the  new 
Republic,  with  its  brilliant  intellectual 
life,  meant  a  final  break  away  from  the 
disastrous  rule  of  the  army. 

He  maintained  the  whole  time  an  ex- 
tremely sane  and  single-minded  point  of 
view.  He  protested  both  against  the 
wholesale  shooting  of  demonstrating  Com- 
munists by  German  police  and  against  the 
Soviet's  treatment  of  the  followers  of 
Trotski.  He  urged  the  Social  Democrats 
and  Communists  to  unite  and  consistently 
pointed  out  the  unreality  and  weakness  of 
the  Republic's  resistance  to  the  old  spirit 
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of  militarism,  which  was  fighting  the 
whole  time  to  recapture  its  lost 
power. 

The  paper  in  which  he  expressed  his 
views  was  the  Weltbubne  (World-Stage), 
of  which  he  became  editor  in  1927.  It  was 
not  unnaturally  a  distasteful  production 
to  the  army,  who  finally  had  him  charged 
with  treason  for  an  article  in  which  he  had 
hinted  at  Germany's  secret  rearming.  For 
two  years  the  case  was  held  over,  and 
when  he  was  finally  tried  and  convicted  in 
1 93 1  (the  case  was  heard  in  camera)  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  escape  while  the 
possibility  of  an  appeal  to  the  President 
was  discussed.  This  opportunity  he  re- 
fused to  take.  He  gave  himself  up  volun- 
tarily, explaining  to  a  friend  who  was 
driving  him  to  the  prison  and  who  urged 
him  to  cross  the  Czech  frontier  while 
there  was  still  time,  'A  man  speaks  with  a 
hollow  voice  from  across  the  border.' 

While  he  was  in  prison  a  new  charge  was 
brought  against  him.  One  of  the  con- 
tributors to  his  paper  had  written  an  arti- 
cle which  contained  the  words  soldiers  are 
murderers.  His  speech  to  the  Court  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  noble  that 
any  lover  of  peace  has  ever  made:  'I  have 
never  stood  before  a  court  of  law,'  he  said, 
'  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  article  completely  represents  my 
opinion.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
came a  pacifist  when  Germany  was  de- 
feated in  191 8. 1  have  fought  war  and  been 
a  member  of  pacifist  organizations  since 
1912.  And  I  repeat  that  what  I  saw  of  war 
only  confirmed  my  earlier  opinion  of  it — 
that  war  brings  terror  and  despair  to  man- 
kind, and  that  there  is  nothing  heroic 
about  it  .  .  .' 

There  is  little  to  add.  He  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Weltbubne  again,  and  again 
refused  to  escape,  although  Hitler,  the 
true  character  of  whose  movement  he  had 
continually  exposed,  was  rising  to  power. 
For  three  years  he  has  suffered  the  horrors 
and  degradations  of  a  concentration  camp 
and  is  still  suffering  them.  Nobody  has  a 
greater  right  to  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 


and  to  the  support  of  those  who  care  for 
the  ideals  he  fought  for. 


Cuisine  Franqaise 

Les  jeunes  Filles.  By  Henry  de  Mon- 

tberlant.  Paris:  Grasset.  ipjo. 
Beloukia.  By  Drieu  La  Rocbelle.  Paris: 

Gallimard.  1936. 
Fils  du  jour.  By  Andri  TbMve.  Paris: 

Grasset.  1936. 
Journal  d'uk  cur£  de  campaone.  By 

Georges  Bemanos.  Paris:  Plon.  1936. 

(Raymond  Mortimer  in  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  London) 

\^HAT  a  poverty  of  new  talent  in  both 
painting  and  literature,  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England!  Or  is  this,  on  my  part, 
the  mere  dismay  of  a  premature  senility, 
unable  to  apprehend  excellencies  which 
are  not  familiar?  The  generation  which 
preceded  mine  could  not  understand  our 
enthusiasm  for  Picasso  and  Gide;  and  if 
there  were  a  new  Picasso  or  a  new  Gide, 
we  should  presumably  be  no  less  obtuse. 
But  I  cannot  find  that  there  are  any 
painters  or  writers  who  excite  in  under- 
graduates an  analogous  and  incompre- 
hensible enthusiasm.  The  poverty  of  new 
talent,  I  conclude,  is  real;  and  due  partly 
to  the  absence  of '  the  missing  generation' 
and  partly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  times. 
Luckily  man  is  a  long-lived  animal,  and 
during  these  lean  years  we  can  support 
ourselves  on  talents  which  were  disclosed 
in  happier  decades. 

This  paragraph  is  an  apology  for  not 
including  any  new  names  among  the  au- 
thors discussed.  Though  the  absence  of 
new  talent  is,  I  think,  more  noticeable 
in  France  than  in  England,  the  middle- 
aged  remain  formidable.  Gide,  Colette, 
Mauriac,  Jules  Romains,  Julian  Green, 
Schlumberger,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard, 
Celine,  Cocteau,  Montherlant,  Malraux, 
Giraudoux,  Duhamel,  Jouhandeau,  Drieu 
la  Rochelle,  Supervielle,  Lacretelle,  Mar- 
cel Ayme,  Morand,  Th£rive,  Maurois, 
Bernanos,  Bloch — these  are  of  very  un- 
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equal  merit,  but  when  any  one  of  these 
(and  I  have  surely  forgotten  some  equally 
conspicuous  names)  writes  a  new  novel,  I 
feel  tolerably  sure  of  finding  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.  And  here  are  a  few  notes  on  four 
that  I  have  lately  enjoyed. 

Montherlant  is  an  aristocrat  and  his 
first  novels  were  lyrical  effusions  in  praise 
of  Catholic  athletes  as  the  knights  of  mod- 
ern chivalry.  Their  feeling,  however,  was 
very  remote  from  the  straight  bat,  New- 
bolt,  Boy  Scout  or  Public-School-sermon 
spirit,  and  the  religion  in  them  seemed 
chiefly  decorative,  an  excuse  for  elo- 
quence. In  due  course  Montherlant  shed 
his  Catholicism,  and  started  a  flirtation 
with  Mithraism  in  a  novel  about  bull- 
fighting, called  Les  Bestiaircs.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  his  talent,  and  he  inso- 
lently affirmed  himself  with  an  attack  on 
the  G.O.M.  of  French  literature.  Whereas 
Barres  walked  about  Toledo  with  an  um- 
brella, he,  Montherlant,  was  the  true,  the 
post- War,  Toledo-phile,  for  had  he  not 
consummated  a  seduction  actually  in  the 
Cathedral? 

In  Les  Cilibataires  he  came  nearer  to  the 
central  tradition  of  the  French  novel,  de- 
serting mysticism  for  a  study  of  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  the  family  and  money. 
His  new  book,  Les  jeunes  Fillesy  is  his 
best.  It  is  the  most  caddish  novel  I  have 
ever  read.  A  young  writer  receives  fan- 
letters  from  a  girl,  corresponds  with  her 
and  meets  her.  She  falls  in  love  with  him, 
he  explains  that  she  does  not  attract  him, 
and  boasts  of  his  other  conquests:  she 
throws  herself  at  his  head  more  desperately 
than  ever.  The  book  ends  before  she  goes 
mad,  kills  herself,  or  recovers.  Evidently 
the  conventions  are  rather  unreasonable; 
there  is  still  a  notion  that  in  a  love-affair  it 
is  the  woman  who  confers  a  benefit,  and 
the  man  who  receives  it,  though  in  these 
Stopesian  days  one  might  hope  that  the 
advantage  was  mutual.  In  any  case,  if  a 
girl  turns  down  a  chap,  no  one  blames  her; 
but  when  a  woman  wants  to  be  too  kind  to 
a  man,  he  has  to  take  refuge  in  flight  or 
the  most  preposterous  excuses. 


But  one  does  not  need  to  be  conven- 
tional to  be  shocked  by  the  calculated 
brutality  of  M.  de  Montherlant's  book.  It 
is  possible  to  sympathize  with  the  horror 
which  being  loved  inspires  in  his  hero,  bat 
the  gusto  with  which  he  tramples  on  the 
girl's  feelings  is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  ugly.  In- 
deed, only  a  neurotic  and  probably  a  man 
with  a  physical  distaste  for  all  women 
could  be  so  entirely  without  pity  or  ten- 
derness. The  author  is  at  pains  to  tell  us 
that  we  must  not  identify  him  with  his 
hero,  and  I  have  rarely  come  across  a 
novel  in  which  this  precaution  was  so 
necessary.  It  reads  like  a  fragment  of 
autobiography — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
utterly  convincing,  as  well  as  most  ad- 
mirably written.  A  distinguished,  out- 
rageous, and  prodigiously  readable  novel. 

DRIEU  LA  ROCHELLE  is  in  the  best 
sense  a  poetical  novelist.  Une  Femme  i  sa 
fenetre  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  novels 
since  the  war.  His  new  book,  Be/oukia,  is 
set  in  an  imaginary  Bagdad,  because  he  re- 
quired a  background  of  civil  war.  (If  it  had 
been  written  a  year  later,  the  scene,  one 
suspects,  would  be  Madrid  or  Seville.)  It 
is  the  tale  of  an  adultery  with  the  moral 
that  in  the  end  marriage  wins.  Whereas 
Montherlant  hates  love,  and  sets  up  the 
alternative  of  a  mixture  of  affection  and 
desire,  Drieu,  the  most  'woman-conscious* 
of  novelists,  lyrically  exalts  the  passion, 
and  ennobles  the  body,  while  contending 
that  there  are  more  urgent  allegiances. 
His  language  is  crystalline  and  unaffect- 
edly poetic,  the  story  is  a  model  of  con- 
struction. 

Andre  Th6rive  is  a  novelist  still  too  lit- 
tle known  in  England.  He  is  not,  I  think,  a 
natural  story-teller,  and  his  books  are  too 
much  encumbered  with  finely  observed 
but  inessential  detail.  Also  he  lacks  flame. 
His  novels  are  structures  of  the  intelli- 
gence; he  invents  an  interesting  situation, 
carefully  plots  its  development,  and  con- 
cludes without  a  moral.  In  Lt  Voymge 
de  M.  Renan  he  confronted  Gordon  at 
Khartum   with   Renan   (or  rather  with 
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Renan's  physical  and  intellectual  double). 
In  Le  Cbarbon  ardent  he  showed  a  mar- 
ried man  in  love  and  unable  to  divorce, 
though  not  a  practising  Catholic,  because 
of  a  mysterious  resistance  in  himself, 
which  he  has  inherited,  it  seems,  from  his 
unknown  father,  a  priest.  In  Fils  du  jour 
he  gives  us  a  comfortably-off  bourgeois 
family,  devout  Catholics,  given  up  to 
good  works.  The  son  leaves  home  to  live 
with  a  married  woman,  not  in  the  gaiety 
of  wild  oats,  but  in  deliberate  and  painful 
renunciation  of  his  background,  earning 
his  living  in  a  factory,  and  sharing  his  life 
with  a  kind,  unhappy,  coarse-handed 
woman  of  the  proletariat.  A  curious  and 
interesting  novel,  very  actual  in  its  con- 
cern with  the  present  revolt  against  the 
bourgeois  ideal. 

Finally,  Journal  dfun  curS  de  cam- 
pagnc.  Mr.  Bernanos  is  a  violent  Catholic, 
in  whose  first  novel  Satan  in  person  played 
a  principal  part;  he  then  wrote  a  book 
about  Drumont  (a  French  Streicher  of 
fifty  years  ago)  in  which  he  reproached 
modern  Catholics  with  their  tepidity.  His 
new  novel  is  the  story  of  a  parish  priest  in 
the  country,  an  ugly,  unhealthy  man  of 
the  humblest  origin.  There  is  little  here  of 
the  sweetness  and  light  of  Catholicism, 
still  less  of  the  jolly,  rollicking  beer-and- 
skittles  Catholicism  invented  by  Mr.  Bel- 
loc  and  Mr.  Chesterton.  Bernanos,  like 
Mauriac,  belongs  to  the  Puritanical  tradi- 
tion which  has  been  strong  in  France  since 
the  days  of  Port  Royal.  Too  often  French- 
men support  the  Church  merely  as  a  bul- 
wark of  property  and  nationalism,  two 
idols  which  Christ  attacked  with  particu- 
lar virulence.  But  for  Bernanos  (and 
Mauriac)  the  Church  is  not  a  sort  of 
Primrose  League,  it  is  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ;  and  strait  is  the  gate.  The  Jour- 
nal dfun  curi  de  campagne  is  superbly 
written  and  full  of  somber  beauty,  but  I 
think  most  English  Catholics  would  con- 
sider it  unduly  painful,  and  even  nasty, 
while  non-Catholics  will  require  to  make 
a  great  effort  of  imagination  to  accept  the 
author's  premises. 


These  four  novels  are  all  designed  as 
works  of  art,  not  as  entertainments.  The 
construction  and  actual  writing  are  con- 
spicuously good.  Our  novelists  also  use 
good  materials,  but  too  often  spoil  them 
by  slovenly  preparation,  shapeless  con- 
struction and  an  insipid  or  verbose  style. 
Dare  I  suggest  that  there  is  some  analogy, 
so  far  as  England  and  France  are  con- 
cerned, between  fiction  and  cooking?  Or 
will  Mrs.  Woolf,  herself  a  cordon  Ueut  has- 
ten to  champion  our  novelists  with  an  en- 
thusiasm like  that  Mr.  Woolf  has  brought 
to  the  defence  of  our  cooks? 


The  Flag  Ship 

La  Nao  Capitana.  By  Ricardo  Baroja. 
Madrid:  Espasa-Calpe.  1936. 

(M.  Mendez  in  the  Sol,  Madrid) 

OECALMED,  under  a  leaden  sky  from 
which  the  sticky,  scorching  breath  of 
the  tropics  descends,  lies  a  ship  with  can- 
vas drooping,  waiting  for  the  strong  gust 
of  wind  which  will  restore  its  dreamy  ac- 
tivity. So  lies  the  Flag  Ship  day  after 
day,  its  murmuring  crowd  within  heedless 
of  the  tumult  of  life  which  its  tar-covered 
hull  contains.  Thieves,  prostitutes,  ad- 
venturers, impressed  seamen,  cautious 
noblemen  and  shady  friars.  Some  have 
embarked  because  they  were  carried  away 
by  hope;  the  crew,  because  of  dire  neces- 
sity; some  are  the  outcasts  of  a  decaying 
society;  others,  the  empty  show  of  a  sov- 
ereignty to  be  exercised  beyond  the  seas. 
For  a  roof,  the  dark  sky  shut  off  from 
sight  by  sails  and  cordage.  For  a  floor, 
wooden  boards  formerly  swaying  but 
now  dully  creaking.  To  this  varied  com- 
pany the  ship  is  a  common  world;  a  small 
world  which  obeys  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  is  guided  by  a  primitive  code 
which  begins  with  a  whiplash  and  ends 
with  death. 

A  Spanish  story  of  the  ancient  sea.  To- 
ward the  Indies  come  northern  Basques, 
Levantines,  southerners,  inspired  by  the 
efforts  of  a  whole  race  exhausting  itself  in 
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a  titanic  enterprise.  The  story  becomes  at 
times  a  painful  history  whose  edges  are 
sharpened  on  the  grindstone  of  irony — a 
diffused  irony,  scarcely  noticeable  in  the 
beginning.  Later  on  it  is  underlined  in 
each  incident  which  occurs  in  this  Iberian 
Ark  of  Noah,  and  this  is  heightened  by  the 
author's  own  illustrations.  Smiles  become 
grimaces  or  feverish  contractions  of  the 
lips.  A  pompous  shadow  of  a  punctilious 
nobleman  .  .  .  Faces  which  pretend,  from 
the  black  engraving,  to  show  an  inkling  of 
their  souls.  Here  the  illustrations  enhance 
rather  than  detract  from  the  book,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

Tbe  Flag  Ship  was  written,  according  to 
the  author,  among  vileness  and  meanness; 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  encircling 
moral  weakness  through  the  loophole  of 
ironic  illusion.  And  he  could  only  have 
written  it  by  isolating  himself  from  all 
that  surrounded  him,  in  a  solitary  dia- 
logue with  the  imagination,  thus  avoiding 
the  barriers  created  by  time  and  space. 
The  introduction  warns  us  that  we  must 
not  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  chronol- 
ogy: The  Flag  Ship  is  not  of  a  definite 
century,  and  though  it  is  alive  with  its 
own  spirit,  it  belongs  to  all  time.  Besides, 
the  ship  itself  counts  but  little;  it  is  the 
sea  and  the  winds  that  move  it,  the  men 
who  command  it  and  those  who  live  in  it, 
laying  bare  before  the  sea  the  more  inti- 
mate side  of  their  beings.  The  haggling 
shop-keeper,  the  give-and-take  wench, 
persevering  In  their  accustomed  ways  with 
a  dissolute  indifference;  the  noble  lady 
whose  social  background  inexorably  brings 
about  her  tragic  end;  her  husband,  trav- 
eler to  the  West  Indies  on  a  sovereign 
mission;  their  daughters;  and  the  captain. 
All  pass  one  by  one,  and  all  stamp  on  the 
lines  of  this  tale  of  the  sea  their  character- 
istic psychological  fiber. 

And  then  the  sea  .  .  .  Insensible  to 
these  would-be  conquerors  of  its  immen- 
sity, keeps  its  terse  rhythm.  This  ship  will 
cross  and  after  her  will  come  others.  Calm 
will  follow  the  tempest,  and  the  winds  will 
blow  without  leaving  trace  or  mark.  In 


Tbe  Flag  Ship  the  sea  acquires  a  new  per- 
sonality; it  even  has  its  own  arteries, 
which  gather  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
executed,  carrying  them  to  remote  re- 
gions, abysmal  graves  where  feverish 
lives  end. 

The  theme,  being  short  and  simple,  has 
found  in  Ricardo  Baroja  a  vigorous 
exponent  who  does  not  create  the  inci- 
dents artificially,  but  allows  them  to  arise 
as  if  in  an  unconscious  manner,  pleasing 
himself  in  his  labyrinthine  plot  and  giving 
to  the  whole  an  outward  organic  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  tells  us 
Tbe  Flag  Ship  is  the  product  of  illusion,  of 
fantasy;  and  if  at  some  time  the  characters 
are  confronted  with  situations  which 
awaken  in  us,  their  feeble  heirs,  a  tumult 
of  sounds  in  the  depth  of  our  spirit,  it  is 
another  proof  that  we  are  floating,  with- 
out toil  or  reward,  in  the  impalpable 
realm  of  dreams. 

Written  in  a  terse  Castilian,  clear  and 
transparent  as  crystal,  the  book  arouses  a 
measured  restlessness  which  never  amounts 
to  emotion;  there  are  times  when  it  rises 
to  lofty  beauty — qualities  which  have  de- 
servedly earned  it  the  National  Litera- 
ture Prize. 


Knight  of  Our  Times 

Salvare,  oder  Die  Magdalen  a  von 
Bozen.  By  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Vienna: 
Bermann-Fiscber  Vcrlag.  1936. 

(Franz  Horch  in  the  Neue  Frtug  Press*,  Vienna) 

gALVARE  or  tbe  Magdalene  0/  Bo2tn$  a 
first  novel  by  Carl  Zuckmayer,  just 
published,  is  in  every  respect  an  unusual 
piece  of  work.  It  is  sure  to  receive  grateful 
attention,  possibly  even  lasting  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  fact  that  the  author  makes  his  bow 
as  a  novelist  with  this  mature  book,  which 
displays  a  masterly  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  epic  form,  gives  assurance  that 
German  fiction  (and  not  merely,  as  here- 
tofore, German  drama)  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  enriched  by  Carl  Zuckmayer. 
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Salvare  is  the  name  of  a  castle  in  the 
southern  Tyrol,  near  Bozen.  There  Thomas 
Stolperer  is  a  guest  of  the  owners,  his 
friends.  He  is  a  man  who  is  bound  to  the 
joys  and  miseries  of  the  earth  with  every 
fiber  of  his  being.  He  is  a  painter,  drinking 
in  the  marvel  of  creation  with  all  its  lights 
and  colors.  In  him  every  sense  is  always 
alert  and  active.  A  knight  of  our  times 
sans  fear  and  sans  reproach,  he  has  only 
one  anxiety:  that  he  may  some  day  lose 
his  penetrating  vision,  which  is  for  him 
one  and  the  same  with  faith,  the  vital 
force,  the  bond  to  life. 

His  experiences  in  the  strange  and  eerie 
mountain  nook,  almost  deliberately  closed 
off  from  the  outside  world,  form  the  fabric 
of  the  novel.  In  the  numerous  conversa- 
tions and  descriptions  the  discussion  turns 
to  all  those  questions  whose  clarification 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  re- 
sponsible individual  of  our  time.  The  con- 
versations of  the  inhabitants  of  Salvare 
have  the  loftiness,  the  breadth  and  the 
luminous  quality  of  ancient  Greek  dialogue. 
We  must  refrain  from  presenting  Zuck- 
mayer's  full  roster  of  persons  individually 
and  limit  ourselves  to  the  most  important 
characters.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  owner 
of  the  great  estate,  Firmin,  and  his  won- 
derful wife.  She  is,  incidentally,  the  only 
Cerson  in  the  castle  who  fully  understands 
er  place  in  life;  thanks  to  her  humble  in- 
sight she  is  the  strongest  individual  among 
them.  Firmin  is  a  dramatist  and  a  man  of 
the  most  sensitive  artistic  temperament; 
at  the  same  time  he  bears  on  his  narrow 
shoulders  the  burden  of  being  the  heir  of 
an  old  generation  long  rooted  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  only  in  the  happiest  hours  that 
these  elements  of  his  nature  achieve  a 
harmonious  balance.  The  lack  of  self-con- 
fidence from  which  this  dilettante  of  life 
and  art  suffers  endows  his  figure  with 
something  unusual.  The  word  dilettante, 
when  applied  to  Firmin,  must  be  under- 
stood in  Goethe's  sense.  He  too,  belonged 
to  this  class,  the  elect  of  fate,  and  he  con- 
trasted it  with  the  amateur,  the  arrogant 
know-it-all,  who  is  at  bottom  incapable  of 


accomplishing  and  understanding  any- 
thing. 

Firmin's  sister,  Magdalena,  the  strang- 
est character  in  the  book,  immersed  in 
iridescent  light,  is  a  creature  shaken  by 
all  earthly  forces  and  urges.  Unintention- 
ally and  guiltlessly  she  proves  the  undoing 
of  the  circle  to  which  she  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  glittering  character  of  Magdalena  that 
the  author  reflects  the  dangerous  abysses 
in  whose  depths  sin  and  ensnarement  take 
hold  of  the  weak  and  unresisting.  She  is  as 
full  of  life  as  all  the  other  characters  in  the 
book,  yet  in  the  words  and  attitude  of  this 
woman  toward  her  companions  there  is  a 
faint  inkling  of  the  pernicious  influences 
inherent  in  her  character,  of  her  own  mis- 
fortune and  that  of  the  others. 

In  contrast  to  her  we  have  the  rich  and 
gentle  character  of  Mena,  the  waitress 
from  the  Albergo  di  Latemar.  Her  love 
affair  with  Thomas,  the  real  kernel  of  the 
book,  Zuckmayer  describes  with  all  the 
directness  and  tenderness  that  well  up 
from  his  unique  lyric  power,  utterly  en- 
thralling the  reader.  Here  nature  herself 
becomes  the  heroine  of  the  plot — and  in- 
deed the  entire  book  is  brim-full  of  the 
overwhelming  impression  which  all  crea- 
tion makes  upon  the  painter,  Stolperer,  in 
whose  words  the  story  is  told.  Such  de- 
scriptions of  landscapes  as  that  of  the 
road  to  the  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  the 
novel  are  hardly  equaled  in  contemporary 
literature. 

[An  English  translation  of  Zuckmayer  s 
novel  will  be  brought  out  by  the  Viking 
Press.] 

Portrait  of  a  Lady 

No  Place  Like  Home.  By  Beverley  Nich- 
ols. London:  Jonathan  Cape.  1936. 
(Graham  Greene  in  the  Sptetstor,  London) 

T  FOUND  myself  thinking  of  Guy  Wals- 
ingham,    the    author    of    Obsessions. 
Readers  of  The  Death  of  the  Lion  will  re- 
member how  Mr.  Morrow,  of  the  Tatlcr, 
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interviewed  her.  For  Guy  Walsingham 
was  a  woman,  just  as  Dora  Forbes,  author 
of  The  Other  Way  Round,  was  a  man.  'A 
mere  pseudonym' — that  was  how  Mr. 
Morrow  put  it — 'convenient,  you  know, 
for  a  lady  who  goes  in  for  the  larger  lat- 
itude.' 

A  confusing  literary  habit,  which  led 
me  to  wonder  a  little  about  the  author  of 
No  Place  Like  Home.  For  all  I  know  Mr. 
Nichols  may  be  another  Mr.  Walsing- 
ham. A  middle-aged  and  maiden  lady,  so 
I  picture  the  author,  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  Church:  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  she  housekeeps  for  her  brother, 
who  may  be  a  canon  or  perhaps  a  rural 
dean.  In  that  connection  she  may  have 
met  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  who 
have  noticed  a  previous  book  so  kindly. 
('The  chapter  on  Sex,'  writes  a  Dean,  'is 
the  best  sermon  on  the  subject  I  have  ever 
read.')  She  is  not  married,  that  I  am  sure, 
for  she  finds  the  sight  of  men's  sleeping 
apparel  oddly  disturbing:  'it  was  almost 
indecent,  the  way  he  took  out  pyjamas 
and  shook  them;'  and  on  her  foreign  holi- 
day, described  in  this  book,  she  hints — 
quite  innocently — at  a  Man.  'His  knowl- 
edge was  encyclopaedic.  His  name  was 
Paul.  He  was  about  forty-five.  We  had 
better  leave  it  at  that.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  grow  a  little  fond 
of  this  sentimental,  whimsical  and  poetic 
lady.  She  conforms  so  beautifully  to  type 
(I  picture  her  in  rather  old-fashioned 
mauve  with  a  whalebone  collar).  A  Chris- 
tian, but  only  in  the  broadest  sense,  emo- 
tional, uninstructed  and  a  little  absurd,  as 
when  she  writes  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane:  'Here  I  had  the  greatest  shock  of 
all.  For  the  garden  was  not  even  weeded!* 
She  is  serious  about  Art  ('Try  a  little  ex- 
periment. Hold  up  your  hand  in  front  of 
your  eyes  so  that  you  bisect  the  picture 
horizontally'),  a  little  playful  ('Diirers  so 
great  that  you  feel  you  must  walk  up  to 
them  on  tiptoe').  She  loves  dumb  ani- 
mals, and  hates  to  see  even  a  field  mouse 
killed  ('one  mustn't  let  oneself  wonder  if 
perhaps  the  mice  were  building  a  house, 


which  has  now  been  wrecked,  if  perhaps 
Mrs.  Field  Mouse  was  going  to  have 
babies,  which  will  be  fatherless'),  and  in 
their  cause  she  shows  considerable  cour- 
age ('On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
created  useless  and  undignified  scenes  at 
theaters  in  a  vain  protest  against  the  cru- 
elty of  dragging  terrified  and  bewildered 
animals  to  the  footlights  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  crowd'). 

This  almost  masculine  aggressiveness  is 
quite  admirable  when  you  consider  the 
author's  natural  timidity,  how  nervous 
she  is  in  airplanes  ('It  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  I  refrain  from  asking  the 
pilot  if  he  is  sure  about  the  tail.  Is  it  on? 
Is  it  on  straight?  What  will  happen  if  it 
falls  off?'),  and  how  on  one  occasion, 
climbing  a  pyramid,  she  very  nearly  had 
what  she  calls  'a  swooning  sickness.' 

But  what  engaging  company  on  these 
foreign  cruises  and  excursions  a  maiden 
lady  of  her  kind  must  have  been,  exhilar- 
ated as  she  was  by  her  freedom  from  parish 
activities  ('All  that  matters  is  that  we  are 
alone  and  free, free.  Nobody  can  telephone 
to  us.  Nobody  can  ask  us  to  lecture  on  the 
Victorian  novelists.  It  is  beyond  the 
realms  of  possibility  that  anybody,  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  will  ask  us  to  open 
a  chrysanthemum  exhibition'),  and  hilar- 
ious with  the  unaccustomed  wine  ('We 
are,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Abroad. 
And  not  only  Abroad  but  At  Large.  And 
not  only  at  large  but  in  a  delicious  haze  of 
irresponsibility  and  white  wine').  Her 
emotions  are  so  revealing:  she  weeps,  lit- 
erally weeps,  over  Athens;  she  disapproves 
of  women  who  don't  grow  old  gracefully 
('I  also  thought  how  very  much  nicer  and 
younger  the  average  woman  of  forty-five 
would  look,  in  this  simple  uniform,  than 
in  the  stolen  garments  of  her  daughter9), 
she  feels  tenderly  towards  young  people 
('  the  silver  treble  of  youth  that  is  sweeter 
because  it  is  sexless'),  her  literary  prefer- 
ences are  quite  beautifully  commonplace 
('What  a  grand  play  Galsworthy  would 
have  written  round  the  theme  of  Naboth's 
Vineyard').  Excitable,  sound    at   heart, 
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genuinely  tied  to  her  brother  and  the 
vicarage — 'The  old  dear/  one  exclaims 
with  real  affection,  and  I  was  overjoyed 
that  she  got  safely  home  to  her  own  gar- 
den before — but  I  must  not  spoil  her 
dosing  paragraphs: — 

*  There  they  were,  dancing  under  the 
dm,  exactly  as  I  had  planned  them. 

"I  was  in  time  for  tne  daffodils/ 

\Br*rttj  Nichols*  took  b+s  been  pmt- 
Hshtd  in  the  United  Ststes  by  OouUedsy, 
Dorm*  end  Compssty,  Gsrden  City.] 

Film  Extravaganza 

Stas    Tun.    By   Reni   Clair.    London: 
Chamo  **d  Wind* j.  1936. 
(From  tl*  Times  iMtrmry  Smppkmeni,  London) 

TTHERE  was  a  time,  it  seems,  when  M. 

Ren*  Gair  thought  that  one  could 
present  serious  things  in  a  flippant  and 
mntastic  light,  even  the  serious  things  of 
the  world  of  the  cinema.  Hence  this  trans- 
lation of  a  novel  originally  called  A 'dams. 
Hence,  too,  the  rather  wistful  little  pref- 
ace in  which  M.  Clair  grieves  over  a  liter- 
ary apprenticeship  to  film  making  and  the 
apparently  belated  discovery  that  in  a 
lunatic  world  which  the  outsider  endows 
with  artistic  purpose  sense  and  nonsense 
are  interchangeable  terms. 

Adams — Cecil  Adams— was  everybody's 
favorite  61m  star.  His  were  the  features 
which  were  most  familiar  to  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru.  Even  in  those  compara- 
tively far-off  years  the  masters  of  public- 
ity were  masters  of  the  earth.  When  Cecil 
Adams  in  the  flesh  entered  a  cinema  where 
hss  new  film,  Jstk  SprmtJ,  was  being  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time,  nine  persons 
killed  and  thirty  injured  in  the  crush 


and  be  himself  lost  his  tie  and  a  shoe.  But 
Adams  was  a  queer  fish.  He  had  imagina- 
tion of  a  sort.  He  could  not  easily  distin- 
guish between  Adams  and  the  characters 
which  be  personated  on  the  screen.  In- 
sensibly Adams  came  to  lose  himself  in 
one  or  other  of  them.  He  was  the  created, 
not  the  creator.  Imaginatively,  and  not 
imaginatively  only,  he  was  by  turn  Wil- 
liam the  cowboy,  Harold  the  conquering 
hero,  Dorian  the  poet,  Charles  the  diffi- 
dent, Eric  the  sinister,  Antonio  the 
charmer,  Jack  Sprart  the  comic.  One  of 
these  seven  possessed  his  soul  at  different 
moments  and  occasions  of  the  day.  Adams 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  mcrt 
husk  of  Adams  proceeded  to  Pans  in 
search  of  peace  and  quiet,  his  seven  spir- 
itual personalities  by  turns  took  charge  of 
him.  All  of  them  were  bent,  in  their  differ- 
ent fashions,  upon  sentimental  or  amorous 
adventure. 

The  tale  has  ingenuity,  satire  and  a 
pleasant  slyness,  but  the  fantasy  as  a 
whole  has  two  failings.  In  the  first  place,  it 
lacks  a  consistent  logic;  the  author's  in- 
vention sprawls,  as  it  were,  on  too  many 
diverse  planes  of  improbability.  Secondly, 
he  has  not  indicated  clearly  enough  the 
boundary  between  subjective  fancy  and 
objective  fact;  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
Adams's  obsessions  leave  off  and  his  cor- 
poreal escapades  begin.  Adams's  madness 
is,  indeed,  a  trifle  Hamlctish.  His  at- 
tempted solution  of  his  own  problem  is  to 
play  the  title-part  in  a  film  called  God% 
which  is  duly  produced  at  a  cost  exceeding 
the  total  coat  of  the  World  War.  Thus 
Modern  Religions  Inc.  comes  to  life;  and, 
after  having  fought  in  vain  against  its 
authority,  Adams  retires  to  a  monastery. 
It  is  a  gay  and  individual  little  extrava- 
ganza, and  has  been  very  well  translated. 
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Walks  and  Talks  Abroad:  The  Diary  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  in  1934-6.  By 
Sir  Arnold  Wilson.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.  /pj6.  285  pages.  $2.50. 

The  Tumult  and  the  Shouting.  By  George 
Slo combe.  New  York:  "The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.  /pj6.  427  pages.  $3.50. 

People,  People  Everywhere:  Footprints 
of  a  Wanderer.  By  R.  H.  {Bob)  Davis. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

*936354P*g"-$3°°- 
Hail  Caesar!  By  David  Darrah.  Boston  and 

New  York:  Hale,  Cusbman  and  Flint.  1936. 

337  pages.  $2. so. 

TF  SIR  Arnold  Wilson's  reflections  on  Euro- 
pean politics  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  shrewd- 
ness of  British  Conservative  opinion,  we  shall 
from  now  on  have  to  take  the  famous  designa- 
tion of  British  'muddling  through'  at  its  face 
value.  Abundance  of  classical  allusion  cannot 
altogether  disguise  Sir  Arnold's  incredible 
naivete\  Nor  does  his  pompous  affectation  of 
fair-mindedness  conceal  from  the  reader  Sir 
Arnold's  failure  to  recognize  his  real  beliefs. 
He  has  visited  Fascist  Italy  and  lectured  in 
Nazi  Germany;  and  though  he  thinks  a  dicta- 
torship contrary  to  the  British  temperament, 
he  finds  it  more  beneficial  and  efficient  than 
parliamentary  government  where  the  national 
type  is  suited  to  it.  He  discovered  in  Germany 
amazing  progress  in  public  works.  The  work- 
ers, to  be  sure,  lived  in  flimsy  shacks  without 
any  sewage  connections.  But  they  showed 
creative  individualism  in  the  colors  they  had 
painted  them.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews 
seemed  the  one  blemish  upon  the  system.  But 
Sir  Arnold  is  inclined  to  take  it  as  evidence  of 
freedom  of  speech,  since  the  Sturmer,  he  found, 
represented  a  minority  opinion!  And  he  con- 
cludes that  the  rift  among  the  Protestants  is  of 
only  organizational  significance,  since  Nazi 
philosophy  is  basically  Christian. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  so  much  con- 
cealed wish-fulfillment  to  the  comments  of  an 
English  newspaper  man.  When  read  after  the 
American  journalists  Walter  Duranty  and 
Vincent  Sheean,  Slocombe's  book  may  seem 
rather  self-important.  The  great  American 
reporters  of  today  are  rediscovering  the  world 
for    themselves    without   arriere-pensee.    But 


within  every  British  newspaper  man  lurks  the 
conviction  that  he  may  one  day  save  the 
Empire  by  stepping  in  where  diplomats  have 
feared  to  tread.  Slocombe  relates  one  such  serv- 
ice of  his  own,  when,  during  interviews  with 
the  imprisoned  Gandhi,  he  got  him  to  com- 
promise with  the  Government.  But  for  the 
most  part  Slocombe  has  seen  the  people  we 
would  like  to  have  met,  from  Sinclair  Lewis  to 
Litvinoff  and  Mussolini,  and  has  something 
worth  while  to  say  about  them.  He  represents 
the  best  in  the  English  Liberal  tradition  even 
when  he  praises  Snowden  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1929  for  proving  more  loyal  to 
business  and  Empire  than  class  or  party. 

One  turns  from  Slocombe  to  Bob  Davis  for 
the  contrast  of  the  worst  in  American  journal- 
ism. The  columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun  has 
been  everywhere  and  seen  no  happening  of 
significance.  He  has  met  everybody  except 
persons  of  worth  and  public  importance. 
And  he  knows  nothing  of  human  nature 
beyond  the  realm  open  to  Rotarian  insight. 
In  a  style  in  which  the  cliche*  jostles  the  affec- 
tation, he  proves  that  what  we  carelessly 
accept  in  a  newspaper  column  should  not  be 
exposed  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Darrah's  volume,  on  the  contrary, 
brings  us  back  into  the  best  stream  of  Ameri- 
can reporting.  And  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
what  we  should  naturally  fear:  a  repetition  of 
George  Seldes's  able  account  of  the  Italian 
dictator.  It  is  an  expansive  personal  footnote 
to  Mr.  Seldes's  text.  Darrah  gives  the  diary  of 
his  years  in  Italy  as  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  the  story  of  an  iron 
censorship  in  silk  gloves,  as  ruthless  as  west* 
erners  conceive  orientals  to  be  behind  their 
mask  of  friendliness  and  culture.  Finally  die 
facts  about  the  finances  of  Italy  and  the 
methods  of  the  dictatorship,  which  Darrah 
sent  his  paper,  became  embarrassing  to  the 
Government,  and  he  was  conducted  to  die 
border  within  a  few  hours  of  his  arrest.  It  is 
refreshing  to  discover  through  these  exciting 
stories  the  conception  Mr.  Darrah  holds  of  hit 
craft.  Without  pretension,  as  a  'rank-and-file* 
journalist,  Mr.  Darrah  assumes  that  journal- 
ism is  the  pursuit  and  the  candid  interpreta- 
tion of  contemporary  fact.  It  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  assume  the  prophetic  role  of  a 
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Duranty  or  the  cocky  dialectic  of  a  Spivak. 
But  for  straightforward  reporting  Hail  Caesar! 
is  a  masterpiece  of  American  journalism. 

— Edwin  Berry  Burgum 


Haig:  A  Biography.  By  Duff  Cooper.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  1936. 
381  pages.  $4.00. 

TPHIS  life  story  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
A  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  on  the 
Western  Front  from  December,  191 5,  to  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  albeit  interesting  and 
readable,  hardly  appears  to  fulfill  its  pub- 
lisher's claim  to  be  'the  definitive  biography' 
of  Earl  Haig.  Written  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Field-Marshal's  executors,  based  largely 
upon  his  unpublished  wartime  diary,  and 
imbued  with  a  respectful  hero-worship,  the 
book  lacks  the  proportion  and  completeness 
which  would  seem  essential  in  any  definitive 
work.  Only  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
first  fifty- three  years  of  Haig's  life,  that  is, 
from  his  birth  in  1861  until  191 4.  Ten  times 
this  amount  of  space  is  allotted  to  the  four 
World  War  years,  and  a  final  chapter  of  thirty- 
five  pages  deals  with  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
subject's  life.  The  lack  of  an  index,  moreover, 
detracts  materially  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
fourteen  chapters  relating  to  the  World  War. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  Haig  do  emerge  clearly  from  the 
volume.  His  religiosity,  his  sportsmanship,  his 
dislike  of  fussing  and  red  tape,  his  straight- 
forward devotion  to  duty  and  remarkable 
singleness  of  purpose,  his  innate  kindliness  and 
good-heartedness,  often  hidden  under  a 
soldier's  brusque  exterior,  are  well  brought  out. 
The  major  battles,  too,  are  well  and  simply 
described,  and  the  picture  is  enlivened  by  apt 
quotations  from  Lord  Haig's  notes,  letters, 
and  dispatches.  It  once  more  becomes  evident 
from  these  pages,  moreover,  how  difficult  the 
politicians  at  home  often  made  things  for  the 
generals  at  the  front,  how  frequently  the 
Allied  commanders  disagreed  among  them- 
selves, and  how  important  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  were  in  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  leaders.  'All  would  be  so  easy,'  runs  a 
quoted  entry  in  Haig's  diary, '  if  I  only  had  to 
deal  with  the  Germans.'  Despite  certain 
obvious  lacks,  then,  Duff  Cooper's  work  is 
essential  for  any  thorough  understanding  of 
the  military  history  of  the  World  War. 

— Walter  Consuelo  Langs  am 


G6mez,  Tyrant  or  the  Andes.  By  Thomas 
Rourke.  New  York:  William  Morrow  and 
Company.  1936. 320  pages.  $3.50. 

"TPHE  well-deserving' — thus  did  an  obsequi- 

*  ous  Congress  entitle  General  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez,  who  for  twenty-seven  years  was  the 
absolute  dictator  of  Venezuela's  three  million 
people.  Gomez  gave  his  country  peace,  pros- 
perity, roads  and — most  remarkable  of  all — he 
wiped  out  the  nation's  foreign  and  domestic 
debt.  Why  not  benemerito,  'well-deserving'? 

Mr.  Rourke  comes  forward  with  a  few  items 
which  the  dictator's  paid  propagandists  neg- 
lected to  include  in  their  panegyrics.  He  does 
not  deny  Gomez'  economic  achievements,  but 
asserts  that  in  them  all  the  dictator's  personal 
interests  always  stood  first.  He  treated  the  na- 
tion as  his  own  private  estate,  and  when  he 
died,  in  December,  1935,  his  private  fortune 
was  estimated  at  anything  from  two  hundred 
million  to  several  billion  dollars.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  money  for  public  works  was  spent, 
practically  all  the  paved  highways  were  built, 
in  a  relatively  small  area  around  the  capital 
city — an  area  incidentally  where  Gomez*  great 
farms  and  cattle  ranches,  his  dairy  and 
slaughter-house,  his  cotton  mill  and  other  fac- 
tories were  located. 

Mr.  Rourke  agrees  that  Gomez  gave  Vene- 
zuela peace.  But  he  points  out  that  it  was  a 
peace  of  terror  and  repression,  which  cost  Vene- 
zuela all  political  liberty,  all  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly.  Critics  and  opponents 
were  thrown  into  damp,  filthy,  vermin-ridden 
dungeons,  were  loaded  with  eighty-pound  leg- 
irons  which  chafed  ankles  into  fatal  gangrene, 
were  terribly  tortured  and  left  pitiful,  desexed, 
human  wrecks.  Young  students  who  dared  to 
talk  of  'liberty'  paid  for  this  crime  by  hard 
labor  building  roads  through  tropical  swamps 
and  jungles.  Gomez  spent  two  and  one-half 
times  more  on  his  spy  system  than  he  did  on 
public  education. 

His  was  dictatorship,  American  style.  Unlike 
contemporary  European  models,  Gomez  was 
not  the  demagogue,  but  the  caudillo,  the  strong 
man.  He  never  made  a  speech  in  his  life.  He  did 
not  marshal  mass  support  by  fanfare  and 
pageantry,  by  propaganda  and  prejudice.  He 
ruled,  Mr.  Rourke  suggests,  rather  by  terror 
and  blind  fear.  His  people  called  him  brujo% 
witch.  Ignorant  and  unschooled,  he  was  yet  a 
shrewd  business  man,  a  military  genius  by 
instinct.  He  was  silent,  inscrutable,  inexplic- 
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able;  a  man  of  unique  personal  power  and  self- 
assurance. 

But  in  Latin  America  his  dictatorship  was 
not  unique.  Today  many  of  the  republics  to  the 
south  are  ruled  by  men  all  too  like  Gomez  in 
lust  for  power,  heartless  cruelty,  insatiable 
greed  and  thirst  for  adulation.  With  his  passing 
brighter  days  may  possibly  have  dawned  for 
Venezuela.  But  personal  dictatorship  still  lives 
in  Latin  America,  a  fact  which  complicates 
somewhat  the  prospects  for  idyllic  Pan-Ameri- 
can peace  and  concord  at  conferences  such  as 
the  coming  one  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  Rourke's  biography  is  popular,  not 
scholarly,  in  type.  He  dramatizes  at  times  with 
the  freedom  of  a  novelist.  The  bibliography  is 
scant  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  secondary 
rather  than  primary  sources.  But  Gomez'  re- 
pression is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  absence 
in  the  National  Library  at  Caracas  of '  a  single 
printed  line  of  unbiased  truth/  The  author 
necessarily  had  to  base  his  record  largely  on 
the  personal  observations  and  the  interviews 
which  his  years  of  residence  as  a  petroleum 
engineer  in  Venezuela  permitted  him.  But  in  his 
book  he  has  given  us  a  vivid,  moving  and  essen- 
tially accurate  account  of  the  career  of  the 
benemSrito. 

— Charles  A.  Thomson 

Victoria  of  England.  By  Edith  Sitwell.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  IQ36.  J49 
pages.  $3.50. 

\yf  ISS  Sitwell  has  written  a  highly  readable, 
■*■"'  extraordinarily  entertaining,  quite  un- 
necessary biography  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
author's  note  says:  'This  book  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  be  a  full  history  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  political  ques- 
tions and  is  only  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen  .  .  .  and  as  a  record  of  certain  social 
conditions.' 

In  these  last  words  lies  the  clue  to  Miss  Sit- 
well 's  forsaking  what  she  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished 'auto-obituary'  described  as  'the  ex- 
tremely individual  outlook  (which)  sometimes 
led  her  on  to  paths  where  only  a  few  could 
follow.'  Miss  Sit  well,  prompted  by  an  appar- 
ently newly-awakened  social  consciousness, 
now  travels  the  main  highway,  so  well  lighted 
by  Mr.  Strachey  and  Mr.  Bolitho.  She  has  read 
The  Communist  Manifesto.  She  has  read 
Engels's  "The  Condition  0/  the  Working  Class  in 
England  in  1844,  and  she  has  been  moved  to 


express  her  sympathy  for  the  proletariat  in  the 
most  evangelical  language  employed  since 
Dickens.  Miss  SitweU's  one  mention  of  Marx, 
her  continued  references  to  Engels  are  analo- 
gous to  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the 
German  romantic  movement  in  terms  of  dear, 
kind  Eckermann,  who  drew  out  die  poet, 
Goethe. 

Miss  SitweU's  one  original  contribution  is  her 
characterization  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Mr. 
Strachey 's  'Autumn  Rose,'  as  'wearing  a 
devil's  mask  and  bearing  a  devil's  grin.'  With 
the  enviable  naivete"  of  that  class  whose  tradi- 
tion it  is  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  Miss 
Sitwell  has  ignored  the  Georges  and  Wil- 
liam as  symbols  of  injustice  and  has  trans- 
formed poor,  laissezfaire  Lord  M.  into  the 
villain  in  the  piece. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  leave  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  Miss  Sitwell 
had  abandoned  decoration  for  ideology.  On 
pages  206  and  207  she  lists  the  names  ofall  the 
scents  used  by  fashionable  Victorian  ladies. 
Early  descriptive  passages  might  be  quotations 
from   her   own   poems:   '.  .  .  a   white 


through  which  the  breath  of  the  horses  1 
little  curls  like  the  buds  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
The  heat  had  turned  the  faces  of  the  children 
who  crowded  round  the  carriages  into  those  of 
Negresses,  but  their  hair  seemed  the  long  gold 
hair  of  planets.  .  .  .'  And  towards  the  end  she 
becomes  almost  Macaulayesque:  'She  had  the 
great  and  unfailing  interest  of  royal  nature,  the 
sight  of  the  eagle,  the  heart  of  the  lion.9 

— Mina  Curnss 

Antisemitism  Historically  and  Cuticallt 
Examined.  By  Hugo  Valentin,  Lecturer  im 
History  in  the  University  of  UpsaJa.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  by  A.  G.  Chafer.  New 
Tork:  "the  Viking  Press.  1936.  324  pages. 
S3-oo. 

Spring  Up,  O  Well.  By  Dorothy  Ruth  Kabn. 
New  Tork:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1936* 
276  pages.  $2.73. 

I-JERE  is  a  fine  and  authoritative  study  of  a 
A  x  tragic  subject,  one  almost  as  old  as  his- 
tory itself,  a  barbarous  manifestation  that 
has  grown  more  barbarous  and  bloodier  in 
our  own  time.  Hugo  Valentin  traces  anti- 
semitism from  its  probable  origins  in  an- 
tiquity (the  ritual  murder  accusation,  far 
instance,  was  first  made  by  the  Greek  ApiotO» 
analyzes  its  causes  and  meanings,  and 
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itt  infinite  varieties  at  work.  In  translation 
the  book  is  admirable,  a  scholarly  achievement 
not  merely  readable  but  engrossing.  I«ack  of 
an  index  «  its  only  fault. 

The  simply  stated,  accumulated  details 
of  Nan  treatment  of  the  Jews  will  horrify  the 
sensitive  reader  who  may  have  forgotten 
or  have  felt  an  inclination  to  minimize  or 
enense  this  aspect  of  the  workings  of  the 
*  National  Socialist'  creed.  Again  and  again 
Dr.  Valentin  dwells  upon  the  tragic  irony  of 
Jew. hatred:  "Ought  one  to  laugh  or  to  weep 
on  hearing  a  people  so  feeble  politically,  which 
moreover  has  consisted  generation  after  gener- 
ation ...  of  proletarians  sunk  in  the  deep- 
est material  misery,  represented  as  the  rulers 
of  the  world?  Ought  one  to  lauth  or  be  aiuzry 
when  it  is  made  responsible  for  the  World  War, 
which  more  than  any  other  it  had  reason  to 
fear  and  which  brought  upon  it  unspeakable 
misery?  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  Jews  who  are  hated, 
bwt  an  imaginary  image  of  them.  .  . 

To  explain  and  to  comment  upon  and- 
scmitttm  is  one  thing;  to  predict  its  course  or 
plan  means  of  extirpating  it  is,  unfortunately, 
another.  Inevitably,  the  book's  last  chapter, 
"The  Future,'  is  its  weakest  and  saddest. 
Man  has  not  yet  discovered  a  means  of  im- 
munising himself  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own  stupidity,  or  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
into  which  his  gullibility  leads  him. 

We  turn  hopefully  from  the  harrowing  pages 
of  .intoxmttitm  to  Sprint  I'P*  °  ******  •^  •** 
not  entirely  disappointed.  It  is  an  autobio- 
graphical  work  dealing  chiefly  with  an  Ameri- 
can Jewess's  discovery  of  Palestine,  written 
in  an  incredibly  banal,  staccato,  and  annoying 
manner,  but  containing  from  time  to  time 
such  fresh,  keenly  observed  pictures  of  people 
and  of  places  that  we  are  able  to  take  a  lenient 
view  o*  Miss  Kahn's  chocolate-sundae  style, 
which  perhaps  hits  the  top  of  its  stride  when, 
in  deaenbin*  Jerusalem,  she  lets  herself  so 
wtth:  'For  she  is  strange.  She  is  smiling.  She 
cares  not  for  you.  Or  vou.  Or  even  you.  She 
s*/ 

Despite  its  shortcomings  and  limitations 
the  book  succeeds  as  an  entertaining  portrayal 
of  modern  Palestine.  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
ovtihiuh  one  omission— the  utter  lack  of 
mention  of  the  chief  barrier  to  the  country's 
development  as  a  Jewish  national  home,  the 


intense  and  highly  organised  Arab  opposition, 
and  the  mandatory  power's  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  take  a  definite  stand  on  either  side. 
— Htway  Br.NHfTT 


SKUTAStvsKr.  By  IjtDnU  Ltonov.  AVtr  fork: 
Hsrcoart,  Brmtt  mnd  Company.  /ojrf.  444 
P*t'*-  t*SO. 

IN  THIS  book  by  one  of  the  foremost 
Soviet  writers  we  are  introduced  to  a  char, 
acter  that  is  somewhat  new  in  Russian 
fiction:  a  scientist  who  was  famous  during  the 
Tsarist  regime  and  who,  after  being  immersed 
in  his  scientific  work  all  his  life,  suddenly  dis- 
covers the  new,  Soviet  Russia.  Obviously  this 
is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Pavlov  or  Karpovskt. 

Skuimrtttky  is  a  typical  product  of  the  new 
Russian  fiction.  The  description  of  the  work 
carried  on— be  it  in  the  field  of  science  or  in  a 
factory — is  fascinating;  the  description  of  the 
men  doing  the  work  is  poor.  Passages  of  vivid 
description  are  interspersed  with  dull  prose 
of  the  'proletarian  salute'  variety.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  usual  types,  which  are  becoming 
in  Russian  literature  a  tradition  comparable 
to  the  Com  media  dell  'Arte  characters:  an  odi- 
ously cheerful  up  and -coming  young  Party 
member;  some  odiously  gloomy  down-and-out 
counter-revolutionaries  of  indeterminate  vari- 
ety; a  morbid  young  man  who  is  out  of  tune 
with  the  present  regime,  treated  in  the  approved 
Dostoievski  manner  (these  unfortunate  young 
men  are  shntys  treated  in  the  Dostoevski 
manner);  and  a  healthy  young  thing  from  the 
Young  Communist  league. 

Yet  though  these  things  exasperate  the 
reader  he  cannot  but  feel  the  zest,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  book.  The  author  (or  perhaps  the 
translator)  achieves  a  pleasantly  terse,  biting 
style.  The  hero,  Professor  Skutarevtky,  a  sour, 
eccentric,  and  completely  honest  old  man,  is  a 
credible  and  dignified  figure  -his  characteriza- 
tion is  the  best  part  of  the  hook;  the  scene 
where  he  faces  his  unworthy  son  as  he  lies  dy- 
ing is  a  touching  one,  and  without  a  single 
false  note.  He  is  a  tough  old  man;  one  cannot 
hdp  but  be  glad  that  the  author  did  not  have 
time  to  show  his  activities  after  his  regenera- 
tion, for  by  then  he  probably  would  have  be- 
come unbearably  maudlin  about  it. 

—Leer  Coses 
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A  Classic  Case 

XO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age:— 

Sir: — In  the  October  issue  of  your  magazine  an 
article  by  Odette  Pannetier  entitled  'An  Inter- 
view with  Freud'  was  published.  This,  I  must 
admit,  not  only  appealed  to  my  sense  of  humor 
but  also  to  my  curiosity.  Certain  details — as, 
for  instance,  the  idea  that  Freud  would  be  in- 
terested in  a  classic  type  of  case,  when  it  seems 
as  though  his  real  interests  would  lie  in  the  un- 
usual— made  me  wonder  how  much  of  this 
article  was  based  on  fact.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
published  as  an  article  rather  than  as  fiction, 
one  would  consider  it  reasonably  accurate. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten  me  as  to 
the  general  proportions  of  fact  and  fancy 
therein;  and  also  give  me  more  information 
about  die  author? 

— Ruth  H.  Charlton 
Waban,  Mass. 

IMiss  Odette  Pannetier  is  known  both  for  her 
ability  to  obtain  interviews  where  everyone 
else  has  failed  and  for  her  extreme  malicious- 
ness. We  reproduced  her  account  of  her  inter- 
view with  Freud  more  for  its  humor  than  for 
its  literal  truth.  The  Editor] 

'Stupidity* — and  Guile 

XO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: — 

Sir: — 'Stupidity*  as  a  condemnatory  word  for 
failure  in  international  politics  has  come  into 
common  usage.  .  .  .  Studies  in  world  history 
show  direct  relations  between  so-called  'stu- 
pid' diplomatic  moves  and  the  national  power 
of  the  nation  attempting  to  place  a  forward 
policy  into  effect. 

If  a  nation  is  irresistible  in  the  exercise  of 
its  national  will,  then  its  actions  will  be  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  a  maker  of  Law,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  lesser  ambitious  powers  will  appear 
extra-legal,  be  attended  by  failure,  in  fact,  be 
palpably  'stupid/ 

What  force  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been 
maker  of  a  rule  of  law,  or  conduct,  upon  which 
other  nations  might  line  their  toes?  It  has  been 


the  British  Fleet.  Did  the  Danes  have  plans? 
The  Dutch?  The  Spanish?  The  French?  The 
Germans  ?  What  became  of  those  national  plant 
when  they  countered  the  plans  of  the  British? 
Rotting  warships,  fathoms  deep,  attest.  The 
acquisitive  plans  of  those  aspiring  nations  were 
simply  'stupid*  because  behind  them  was  in- 
sufficient force  to  recast  international  law,  will 
or  testament. 

English  continental  alliances  before  the 
World  War  need  not  obscure  the  weight  of  the 
British  fleet.  Alliances  were  based  on  that  un- 
seen force,  and  the  use  of  continental  wiontj, 
now  one  or  the  other,  to  keep  the  balance  of 
power  in  British  hands,  was  little  less  than  the 
use  of  other  nations  as  a  'land  fleet.9 

The  World  War  seemed  so  utterly  won,  with 
so  many  continental  powers  (landships) 
docked  at  Geneva,  that  the  physical  British 
fleet  was  allowed  to  languish.  This  favorable 
situation  might  have  been  frozen  for  a  century 
had  not  central  Europe  been  so  miserable  that 
the  pain  of  regeneration  was  sweet. 

The  resurgence  of  Germany  under  a  new 
mystique  was  one  thing.  What  matters  is  this: 
German  imagination  saw  that  air  power  might 
supersede  steam  power  as  steam  power  had 
dethroned  sail  power.  This,  plus  a  genius  in  the 
chemical  sciences,  gave  the  German  resurgence 
international  significance. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  with  which  the  late 
Frank  Simonds  agreed,  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  German  aerial  rearmament  b 
known.  Central  Europe  senses  the  hum  of  the 
dynamo  and  is  becoming  attuned.  Why  not! 
Germany's  fate  is  its  fate — the  fate  of  die 
Continent. 

German  arrival  at  new  and  prepossessing 
power  is  alarming  to  ancient  hegemonies  .  .  . 
In  the  face  of  air  power  Britain's  navy  may  be 
only  a  landlocked  toy.  Her  landships— -the 
other  continental  powers,  molder  before  her 
eyes.  Where  will  this  leave  Britain,  arbiter  of 
the  seas  and  international  disputes? 

We  return  to  our  original  point,  'stupidity' 
in  international  politics  and  its  relation  to  na- 
tional power.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  note 
the  bitter  incriminations  hurled  back  and 
forth,  with  perfect  Anglo-Saxon  abandon,  be- 
tween Britain's  leaders.  Her  big  men,  true 
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to  that  primitive,  ineradicable  human  in- 
stinct, are  sacrificed  to  outraged  public  opin- 
ion, and  in  their  noble  halls  are  called  rats  and 
cowards. 

The  Island  is  whipped  into  a  frenzy  to  re- 
build the  navy  and  a  great  air  arm.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  takes  force,  and  not  beautiful  ideal- 
ism, to  put  across  international  ideas.  .  . 

Sadly  enough  there  is  something  bitter  fox 
America  in  all  this.  After  serving  so  ably  as 
landship  for  empire  we  suffered  a  decade  of 
ridicule.  Now  hands  are  extended  across  the 
sea  to  us  again.  We  are  told  to  our  face  that 
had  it  only  been  known  we  would  be  so  needed, 
and  so  soon,  something  would  have  been  paid 
on  debts  owed  to  us. 

Such  statements  confirm  our  fears  that,  in 
such  studied  openness  of  expression,  we  have 
an  index  to  other  nations'  inner  opinion  as  to 
just  how  stupid  we  may  be  .  .  . 

But  is  there  not  a  grain  of  comfort  for  those 
among  us  who  expect  high  and  inner  strategy 
of  England?  Might  not  her  diplomatic  stum- 
bling be  a  blind  for  some  maneuver?  A  'power- 
less' England  cannot  be  called  upon  to  prevent 
what  she  might  desire  to  see  consummated. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  early  and  conclu- 
sive test  of  England's  intention.  Should  her 
King  marry  either  of  two  German  princesses 
whose  names  are  on  the  lips  of  British  society, 
then  we  will  know  definitely  that  British  diplo- 
matic 'stupidity'  has  been  Fabian  strategy  to 
mislead  and  delay  France  and  Russia  while 
Germany  rearmed,  while  a  new  alliance  was  in 
the  making. 

It  will  be  worth  waiting  up  to  see. 

— Vol  Tearette 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

'Company  Towns'? 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: — 

Sir: — Although  I  did  not  read  the  original 
reference  to  '  company  towns '  in  your  journal 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  correspondence 
which  it  has  evoked.  After  having  read  Mr.  A. 
C.  Robinson's  letter  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
facts  to  your  contention  that  the  towns  men- 
tioned are,  in  truth,  'company  towns.'  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Robinson,  having 
lived  here  for  so  long,  is  so  blissfully  unaware 
of  conditions  which  merit  the  calling  of  such  a 
town  as  Aliquippa  a  'company  town.'  Perhaps 
the  following  might  interest  you. 


(a)  This  from  a  political  article  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  for  September  30:  'Take 
such  a  steel  town  as  Aliquippa,  where  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  mills  are  in  effect  the  town.  Reg- 
istration is  overwhelmingly  Republican.  Yet 
this  town  contributed  2,500  to  the  10,000  ma- 
jority which  Governor  Earle  [a  Democrat]  ob- 
tained in  Beaver  County  in  1934.' 

The  Post-Gazette^  it  is  worth  noting,  is  a 
strong  Republican  paper.  I  might  add  to  the 
above  quotation  that  it  is  the  habit  of  many 
of  the  steel  workers  in  this  district  always  to 
register  as  Republicans.  It  is  'safer'  and  they 
do  not  have  to  vote  as  they  registered. 

(b)  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  early 
part  of  the  SWOC  [Steel  Workers'  Organizing 
Committee]  drive  here  it  was  impossible  to 
hire  a  hall  in  Aliquippa  when  John  L.  Lewis 
spoke  in  that  town. 

(c)  Earl  Browder,  Communist  candidate  for 
President,  was  denied  the  use  of  the  high  school 
auditorium  when  he  recently  spoke  in  Am- 
bridge. 

The  American  Bridge  Company  is  well  rep- 
resented on  the  school  board. 

These  are  only  a  few  incidents  which  would 
serve  to  refute  Mr.  Robinson's  claims.  No 
doubt  many  of  your  readers  know  of  others. 

— A  Reader 
Baden,  Pa. 

P.  S.  If  you  wish  to  use  this  letter,  please  use 
the  above  signature.  I  make  this  request  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Savoyards,  Attention! 

lO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age:— 

Sir: — I  trust  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  New  York  branch  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society  (affiliated  with 
the  Society  in  London)  has  recently  been 
formed.  It  will  endeavor  to  help  toward  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  immortal  pair,  and  hopes  to  provide  a 
meeting  place  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  en- 
thusiasts. 

The  Society's  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  English-Speaking  Union  on  Sun- 
day, October  25.  Those  interested  in  sharing 
the  work  and  diversions  of  the  Society  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Alma  G. 
Watson,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

— Henry  Bennett 
New  York 
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IHE  previous  instalments  of  this  sym- 
posium, consisting  of  letters  from  distin- 
guished correspondents  throughout  the 
United  States,  have  been  devoted  largely 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  League's  failure  to  sustain  the 
principle  of  collective  security,  its  pri- 
mary, and  doubtless  its  most  important, 
purpose,  the  United  States  should  become 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
lacking  a  league  of  nations  sufficiently 
powerful  to  impose  its  peace  policies  upon 
the  world,  the  question  of  neutrality  for 
non-belligerent  nations  comes  conspicu- 
ously to  the  fore. 

Few  of  our  correspondents  believe  that 
the  United  States  will,  within  the  near  fu- 
ture, be  one  of  the  original  participants  in 
any  war.  The  consensus  seems  to  be,  with- 
out always  a  definite  expression  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  next  world  war  will  break  out 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  belief 
is  widespread,  unfortunately,  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  through  with  war  and 
that  no  league  of  nations,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  police  land  and  sea  and  en- 
force sanctions  for  the  violation  of  its 
edicts,  is  likely  to  be  created  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Conceding  for  the  present  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  an  original  party 
to  the  next  international  conflict,  what 
shall  be  its  methods  and  policies  to  escape 
embroilment  in  it? 

Various  answers  have  been  offered  to 
this  question,  though  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents, without  undertaking  to  lay 
down  specific  rules  of  conduct,  discuss  in- 
structively and  helpfully  alternative  poli- 
cies, the  consideration  of  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  may  not  be  premature. 

A  LARGE  number  of  our  correspondents 
are  of  the  opinion  that  only  the  most  rigid 


pursuit  of  a  policy  of  'strictest  neutrality* 
is  likely  to  help  us  to  keep  out  of  future 
wars.  Neutrality,  of  course,  is  interpreted 
in  many  different  ways.  Some  correspond- 
ents understand  by  it  the  strictest  prohi- 
bition of  any  sales  to  belligerent  nations, 
regardless  of  their  purpose,  while  others 
feel  that  although  the  sale  of  actual  war 
supplies  should  be  prohibited,  yet  they 
are,  as  Mr.  Raymond  Binford,  President 
of  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  puts 
it,  'hesitant  to  deny  to  a  nation  food  and 
clothing  that  are  necessary  to  the  lives  of 
non-combatant  citizens/ 

Dr.  William  Edward  Fitch,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  Fort  Barrancas,  Florida, 
who  is  in  strong  support  of  a  strict  neu- 
trality policy,  writes  us: — 

While  another  World  War  is  not  certain,  the 
threat  and  rumblings  of  war  seem  to  be  real 
and  dangerously  imminent.  The  recent  experi- 
ence of  our  own  country  in  European  conflicts 
has  been  such  as  to  warn  us  never  again  to  be- 
come involved  in  foreign  entanglements.  The 
World  War  cost  this  nation  many  thousands  of 
lives  and  many  billions  of  dollars  loaned  to  for- 
eign nations  'to  help  make  the  world  a  safe 
place  to  live.'  Now  after  twenty  years  this  for- 
eign debt  is  still  unpaid  and  the  chances  are 
strong  that  it  never  will  be  paid.  .  .  . 

The  people  of  this  country,  with  the  horrors 
of  the  World  War  still  harassing  them,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  strict 
neutrality.  ...  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  adhere  to  that  policy,  uphold  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine,  increase  the  fighting  forces  of  our 
nation  until  we  have  the  biggest  navy  afloat, 
the  largest  standing  army  on  earth,  and  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  air  corps  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  John  E.  Rolfe,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Latin  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  also  for  strict  neutrality : — 

I  think  that  the  United  States  of  America 
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should  be  strictly  neutral  ...  tn  the  event  of 
future  European  hostilities,  should  they  occur, 
...  I  hilly  realise  the  many  factors  that 
■Ufht  make  strict  neutrality  difficult,  or  even 
isspoaaible;  but  these  should  be  provided  for,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  done. 


Barker  of  Baltimore 


Dr.  Lewdly*  F. 
also  writes:— 

1  an  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica remaining  as  free  as  possible  from  positive 
action  in  relation  to  hostilities  in  Europe  and 
?  outside  of  America. 


Professor  Harold  W.  Guest  of  Baker 
University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  continues 
the  discussion:  — 

If  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  that  we  tie  our 
hands  in  any  way,  I  much  prefer  that  it  be  in 
the  interest  of  neutrality  rather  than  in  the 
of  participation  in  controversies  and 
where  the  issues  arc  more  or  less 


Likewise  Mrs.  Julia  WhecJock,  Director 
0/  the  Liberty  Legion,  New  York  City, 
believes  that: — 


Our  wisest  Neutrality  Policy  it  to  strictly 
follow  the  advice  of  George  Washington  and 
Senator  Borah  by  keeping  Free  From  All  For- 
esgn  Entanglements. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ewing,  President  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  expresses  the  following 


1  favor  a  ttrong,  dear  cut  policy  of  neutral- 
ity for  our  country.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  organ- 
ised civilisation's  developing  all  the  strength  it 
can  against  nations  which  break  the  peace  of 
the  world.  1  am  most  certainly  and  heartily  in 
favor  of  taking  the  profit  out  of  war  business 
so  far  as  possible.  I  am  in  favor  of  sanctions  to 
the  extent  that  they  prevent  lending  any  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  nation  for  carrying  on 
war  or  any  material  assistance  in  furnishing 
supplies  to  be  used  tn  carrying  on  war,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Kldndge  H.  Copcnhavcr,  President 
of  Marion  College,  Marion,  Virginia,  ex- 
presses himself  similarly:  - 

Unnecessary  alliances  or  cooperation  should 
he  avoided   at   whatever   cost.   The   United 


States  has  had  its  lesson  from  the  World  War, 
whose  disastrous  losses  a  century's  progress 
will  not  repair.  It  should  profit  by  its  war  ex- 
periences. Until  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  is  threatened  and  its  sover- 
eign rights  trampled  upon,  a  strict  neutrality 
should  be  preserved. 

THE  question  of  unpaid  war  debts  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  many  of  our 
friends.  The  Honorable  Kdgar  B.  Bros- 
sard,  United  States  Tariff  Commissioner, 
Washington,  D.  C,  thinks  that:  — 

Europe  has  shown  by  her  attitude  towards 
the  United  States  in  refuting  to  repay  her  war 
debts  to  us  that  about  her  only  interest  in  this 
country  is  to  keep  her  a  'goat'  to  be  'fleeced.' 
Until  Europe  really  shows  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  us,  it  behooves  us  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  let  her  work  out  her  own  solu- 
tions to  her  international  squabbles. 

Professor  Roy  L  Garis,  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  belongs 
to  those  economists  who  from  the  begin- 
ning have  been  opposed  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  war  debts.  In  his  book,  Prim- 
ciples  of  Moneys  Credit,  mnd  Banking,  he 
has  stated  that:  - 

At  a  time  when  international  good  will  and 
confidence  are  vitally  necessary,  these  nations 
seem  to  have  chosen  to  set  before  the  peoples 
of  the  world  a  shameless,  yet  determined,  cm*t 
to  repudiate  their  honest  debt*.  An  inability  to 
pay  is  excusable;  however,  an  unwillingness  to 
pay  u  not  only  dishonest,  but  it  destroys  that 
feeling  of  confidence  which  is  so  essential  to 
international  comity. 

In  his  reply  to  our  letter  Mr.  Garis 
writes  that:  — 

.  .  .  the  unwillingness  to  pay  has  always 
dominated  the  ability  to  pay.  1  have,  therefore, 
been  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Johnson  law  to  pre- 
vent addioonal  loans  to  defaulters.  1,  likewise, 
opposed  the  recognition  of  Russia.  1  believe  that 
recent  events  have  justified  the  soundness  of 
my  position  and  1  (eel  sure  that  subsequent  de- 
velopments will  likewise  vindicate  my  argu- 
ments, Kir  I  feel  chat  we  should  not  caned  these 
debts  but  let  them  he  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thankless  cost  of  direct  participation  in  Euro* 
pean   affairs.  The  non-cancellation  of  these 
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debts  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  a  first  line  of 
defence  against  a  future  world  war. 

Dr.  William  E.  Darnall,  a  well-known 
physician  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  thinks 
that  the  United  States  shirked  a  solemn 
duty  in  declining  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations,  although  it  was  proposed  by 
her.  On  the  question  of  sanctions  he  con- 
tinues:— 

'Sanctions'  which  are  just  and  necessary 
might  well  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement, 
individually,  with  other  nations  and  supported 
by  the  United  States.  Strict  neutrality  should 
be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  with  all  con- 
tending factions  and  above  all,  no  war  loans 
should  be  permitted  to  any  country  who  is  al- 
ready indebted  to  this  nation. 

On  the  same  subject  we  quote  also  from 
the  illuminating  letter  of  Professor  L.  L. 
Bernard  of  Washington  University,  Saint 
Louis: — 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  sanctions.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  feasible  method  by  which  one 
nation  can  act  effectively  to  cripple  the  war  in- 
tentions of  another  country  without  itself  go- 
ing to  war.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  any  country  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  loyal  to  their  profits  than  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country  or  of  mankind  at  large. 
As  a  consequence  such  economic  interests  are 
very  likely  to  oppose  sanctions  and  even  to 
sabotage  the  sanctions  policy  of  their  country, 
even  to  the  point  of  clandestine  treason.  We 
have  seen  some  very  good  examples  of  that, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  munitions 
racket,  which  has  been  played  so  persistently 
throughout  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

ALTHOUGH  the  desire  to  maintain  neu- 
trality at  all  costs  is  widespread,  yet  expe- 
rience indicates  that  the  inflexible  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  States  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  would  be  very  likely  to  involve 
this  country  again  into  a  world  war.  This 
point  is  clearly  made  by  Professor  Pierce 
Butler,  Dean  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
writes: — 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  our  own  neu- 
trality formula  in  the  past  has  worked  out 


politically,  if  not  algebraically,  to  land  us  in 
war  of  some  sort.  Can  we  devise  a  new  formula 
that  shall  not  so  develop?  The  present  law,  a 
frank  make-shift,  holds  little  promise.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  effort  in  that  direction  holds  out 
greatest  hope.  Concentration  on  two  points 
seems  to  me  most  important.  First,  definite 
propaganda  to  educate  our  public  in  favor  of 
real  open-minded  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  both  contestants  in  any  war.  Second,  pro- 
vision for  taxing  all  excess  profit  oat  of  any 
trade  with  belligerents — not  attempting  the 
hopeless  task  of  enumerating  'contraband  of 
war.'  Essential  to  the  success  of  this,  of  course, 
is  a  government  firm  enough  to  resist  the 
clamor  of  selfish  interests — in  effect,  it  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  first  suggestion. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  rather  absurd  to  say 
that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  war  that  is 
surely  brewing  in  Europe.  .  .  .  We  are  sure 
to  be  concerned  on  grounds  economic,  idealis- 
tic, political,  in  its  progress  and  its  outcome.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  nation,  in  spite  of  ugly  epi- 
sodes in  our  past,  we  are  more  idealistic  than 
any  other  nation.  Our  peculiar  fortunate  situa- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  has  partly  made  it  capable  of  reali- 
zation. Let  us  not,  in  the  next  war,  be  misled 
by  noble  but  unreal  idealisms — I  apologize  for 
the  paradox,  but  so  it  is.  Take  no  part,  if  it  be 
humanly  possible  to  escape  taking  a  part.  I 
am  tempted  to  close  with  some  memorable 
words,  however  disheartening  to  the  idealist, 
that  all  schoolboys  used  to  declaim:  'Gentle- 
men cry,  Peace!  Peace!  when  there  is  no  peace.' 

The  interference  of  trade  interests  is 
also  discussed  by  Professor  Seba  Eldridge, 
sociologist  and  economist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  who  writes  us: — 

My  opinion  is  that  the  present  legislation 
needs  to  be  greatly  strengthened,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  financial  and  industrial  interests  in  en- 
tangling us  in  a  general  European  conflict 
through  the  promotion  of  trade  interests  aris- 
ing from  such  a  conflict. 

Professor  F.  S.  Chapin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  educator  and 
author,  thinks  that: — 

Neutrality  legislation  should  merely  state 
general  principles  in  flexible  terms,  always 
leaving  to  the  State  Department  the  formula- 
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tion,  interpretation  and  application  of  policies 
in  each  special  case. 

This  view  is  shared  by  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Jewett,  prominent  engineer  and  author, 
of  New  York  City:— 

At  a  time  when  the  possibility  of  a  general 
European  conflict  is  a  matter  of  concern,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  wise  course  for  this 
nation  to  pursue  is  one  which  will  insure  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  in  the  light  of  existing 
conditions  when  necessity  for  action  arises. 
...  No  one  is  wise  enough  to  foresee  all  of  the 
contingencies  which  may  arise  to  influence  a 
national  policy.  In  times  of  stress  a  previously 
stated  policy  may  be  found  not  only  impossible 
of  attainment,  but  also  its  very  statement  may 
be  a  distinct  embarrassment  by  giving  basis  for 
allegations  of  bad  faith  and  uncertainty. 

Dr.  William  B.  Aspinwall,  President  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  sends  us  an  extremely  in- 
teresting statement  which  we  regret  not 
being  able,  for  lack  of  space,  to  print  in 
full.  Mr.  Aspinwall  adds  to  the  previous 
discussion  the  following  thought:— 

As  for  'sanctions'  and  the  entire  policy  of 
neutrality,  the  United  States  will  probably 
•ever  be  able  to  act  wholly  independently  as  a 
neutral  nation.  The  success  of  'sanctions'  is 
obviously  conditioned  upon  concerted  action 
of  a  group  of  nations  and  the  action  of  the 
United  States  will  perforce  be  influenced  by 
the  actions  of  the  nations  invoking  'sanctions.' 
I  believe,  either  they  will  (ctl  obliged  to  go 
along  with  the  other  nations  in  enforcing 
'sanctions'  by  restricting  our  own  trade  with  a 
belligerent  nation;  or  conceivably  to  withhold 
such  restrictions  upon  trade  in  order  to  main- 
tain cordial  economic  and  trade  relationships 
with  the  dominant  nations.  The  policy  in  all 
cases  wtU  need  to  be  flexible  and  subject  to 
adaptation  in  accordance  with  the  necessity  of 
the  situation  as  dictated  by  the  international 
relationships  involved. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Cooley,  child  specialist 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  thinks  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  'that  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  treat  all  warring  nations  alike.'  He 
continues:— 

I  can  see  no  feasible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question*  of  sanctions  and  neutrality  rules  ex- 


cept by  very  general  legislation  giving  the 
President  and  his  advisers  wide  discretionary 
powers  for  such  problems  as  arise. 

Ralph  Karlc,  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (retired),  and  President  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  upholds 
the  opposite  view:  — 

The  subject  of  neutrality  is  too  involved  to 
treat  in  a  few  words.  The  United  States  must 
preserve  its  freedom  of  the  seas  until  the  day 
comes  when  it  is  absolutely  self -sustaining  in 
all  ways.  The  United  States  should  cooperate 
to  the  utmost  in  treating  belligerents  in  an  im- 
partial way,  but  when  so  doing  ought  not  to 
deny  herself  equality  at  the  time  or  for  the  fu- 
ture in  trade  and  in  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions, including  belligerents  of  the  world. 

LeRoy  A.  Foot,  lawyer  and  former  at- 
torney general  of  Montana,  writing  from 
Fort  Peck,  Montana,  believes  that  our  re- 
fusal to  trade  with  belligerent  nations 
might  constitute  an  unfortunate  prece- 
dent, in  certain  eventualities.  He  writes: — 

As  for  the  wisest  neutrality  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  and  follow,  I  am  doubt- 
ful of  a  policy  that  would  seek  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  all  war  materials  to  a  nation  engaged 
in  war.  This  means,  in  my  view,  enabling 
the  stronger  nation  to  more  quickly  conquer 
the  weaker,  by  refusing  the  weaker  nation  the 
right  to  tuppJy  itself  from  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  with  the  necessary  supplies 
to  enable  it  to  defend  itsdf.  What  is  that  but 
lending  support  to  the  stronger  nation  regard- 
less of  the  righteousness  or  wrongncas  of  its 
cause? 

What  may  be  classed  as  war  materials?  Food 
stuffs  and  medicines  are  as  important  in  war 
as  are  weapons  and  explosives.  If  we  could 
limit  sales  to  the  weapons  and  explosives  to  be 
used  for  killing  soldiers,  it  might  not  be  so 
dangerous,  but  if  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  food,  medicine  and  clothing,  we  are  doom- 
ing the  civilian  population  of  the  belligerent 
nations  to  suffering  that  would  seem  to  be  un- 
called for.  The  World  War  would  never  have 
been  won  by  the  Allies  had  it  not  been  for  the 
food  and  medicines  that  the  United  Sutes  was 
able  to  supply. 

In  my  opinion,  the  safest  neutrality  policy 
for  the  United  States  is  one  that  insists  on 
treating  wamng  nations  on  an  equal  basis,  not 
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by  refusing  to  trade  with  either  but  by  con- 
tinuing to  trade  with  both  sides  as  friends. 
.  .  .  We  may  some  day  be  compelled  to  buy 
sorely  needed  supplies  from  another  nation  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  preserve  our  national 
existence  and,  should  that  time  come,  we  would 
be  extremely  aggrieved  to  find  other  nations 
taking  the  stand  that  we  are  now  proposing  to 
adopt  as  a  neutrality  policy. 

T.  Brady,  Jr.,  another  member  of  the 
Bar,  of  Brookhaven,  Mississippi,  expresses 
similar  views: — 

On  the  neutrality  policy,  in  my  opinion,  this 
country  should  try  to  treat  all  combatants 
exactly  alike.  I  should  not  favor  too  much  the 
limitation  of  sales  of  what  may  be  called  war 
materials,  but  the  manufacturers  thereof  or 
others  making  sales  should  pay  a  very  heavy 
tax  so  as  to  take  most  of  the  profit  out  of  the 
trade,  thereby  making  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
people  lighter.  It  may  be  impossible  to  pursue 
a  neutral  course  and  avoid  war.  If  this  country 
is  forced  into  war,  it  should  join  hands  with  the 
country  or  countries  which  will  guarantee  the 
greatest  amount  of  freedom  and  chance  for  the 
development  of  mankind. 

FINALLY  we  give  space  to  those  who 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  remain  iso- 
lated. They  contend  that  the  world  is  a 
close-knit  unit  and  that  the  affairs  of  this 
country  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Professor  James  E.  Gillespie  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  an  expert 
on  European  history: — 

The  world  has  become  too  much  of  a  unit  for 
us  to  isolate  ourselves  and  refuse  to  cooperate 
whenever  a  question  of  world  peace  is  involved. 
I  believe  in  helping  with  every  means  at  our 
disposal  short  of  war. 

Mrs.  Idress  Head  Alvord,  authoress, 
and  an  official  of  the  Missouri  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  of  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, writes: — 

The  idea  that  the  United  States  can  remain 
isolated  and  avoid  becoming  entangled  in  any 
world  conflict  to  me  is  preposterous.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  conditions  and  ramifications  that 
must  inevitably  implicate  us.  This  being  true, 


why  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  amy  we 
have  no  concern  in  these  outbreaks  and  pro- 
pose to  stay  out? 

Dr.  T.  E.  Sterne,  Lecturer  on  Astro- 
physics at  Harvard  University,  believes 
that  in  the  early  history  of  our  country 
our  foreign  policy  was  governed  largely  by 
fear: — 

We  were  a  weak  nation,  and  for  such  a  na- 
tion Washington's  advice  about  having  as  little 
to  do  with  the  powerful  European  nations  as 
possible  was  thoroughly  sound.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Americans  generally  realize  how 
powerful  they  are  now  considered  abroad  to 
be.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us 
to  be  actuated  by  any  sense  of  fear,  and 
through  fear  to  avoid  taking  our  full  place  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations. 

Professor  LeRoy  C.  Barret  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  neutrality  advocated  by  the  liberal 
Senators  seems  to  be  a  policy  of  running  away 
from  facts:  in  spite  of  much  talk  of  idealism  it 
is  founded  upon  a  narrow  and  selfish  material- 
ism. 

To  conclude,  let  us  quote  from  the 
interesting  statement  received  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  Wellington  Taylor,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  New  York  University: — 

It  is  not  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  economic 
affairs  of  this  country  are  intimately  tied  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  innumerable  ways. 
...  So  long  as  this  country  does  not  decide  to 
sever  entirely  her  economic  life  from  the  strings 
which  bind  it  to  the  affairs  abroad  (and  that 
would  mean  a  terrific  and  costly  process  of  re- 
adjustment), it  has  to  bear  in  mind  that,  ir- 
respective of  its  own  will,  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  world  affairs  and  has  to  participate 
in  the  world's  political  development  which  is 
so  largely  affected  by  economic  issues.  .  •  • 
Only  a  complete  severance  from  the  affairs  of 
the  world  would  allow  this  country  to  take  an 
aloof  attitude  toward  the  political  movements 
which  are  going  on  abroad. 

Other  letters  of  equal  interest  and  sig- 
nificance will  be  published  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  The  Living  Age. 
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In  COOPERATION  with  Harper  and 
Brothers,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (45  East  65  Street,  New  York)  has 
recently  published  an  important  book  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Henry 
L  Stimson.  In  it  Mr.  Stimson  gives  the 
*  inside  story'  of  his  effort  to  secure  joint 
action  against  Japan  in  1932.  Mr.  Stimson 
was  Secretary  of  State  when  Japan  inau- 
gurated her  venture  in  Manchuria,  and  he 
therefore  speaks  with  the  fullest  authority 
00  the  events  with  which  this  volume 
deals.  He  describes  in  detail  his  efforts, 
both  independently  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  Powers,  to  halt  military  ag- 
gression on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  With 
restraint,  but  nevertheless  clearly  enough, 
Mr.  Stimson  discusses  Sir  John  Simon's 
lukewarm  support  of  his  efforts  to  arrive 
at  collective  action  and  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  Anglo-American  cooperation 
is  indispensable  in  any  effective  program 
for  preventing  war.  Especially  informa- 
tive is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  what  he 
calls  the  '  doctrine  of  non-recognition,'  but 
what  the  world  knows  as  the  Stimson 
Doctrine.  The  book  will  be  reviewed  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Living  Ace. 

ON  DECEMBER  1  there  will  convene  in 
Buenos  Aires  the  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.  This 
conference,  which  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  other 
American  Republics  last  January  30,  will 
consider  not  only  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion and  pacific  settlement  of  inter- Ameri- 
can disputes  but  also  such  important 
questions  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals and  belligerents,  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  and  a  variety  of  economic 
problems  whose  solution  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  its  other  aims. 
Supporters  of  the  Conference  hope  that 
out  of  it  may  come  an  effective  organiza- 


tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Pan-American  Union  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  now  has  ready  a  Spttimi  Hand- 
book for  the  Use  of  Tkle%*te$%  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  of  aid  in  following  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference.  It  contains 
not  only  the  history  and  program  of  the 
Conference,  but  a  wealth  of  relevant  sta- 
tistical and  other  information,  and,  in 
appendices,  the  texts  of  the  treaties  now 
in  effect  in  the  Americas. 

THE  Netherland-America  Foundation 
(239  East  17  Street,  New  York)  announces 
Erasmus  quadricentcnary  celebrations  to 
be  hdd  throughout  the  country  during  the 
week  of  November  15.  At  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  New  York,  there  will  be  a  Con- 
vocation of  government  representatives 
from  the  various  countries  in  which 
Erasmus  lived,  as  well  as  from  universities 
of  this  country  and  of  Canada.  A  number 
of  the  speeches  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Columbia  Convocation  will  be  broadcast; 
in  them  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  Eras- 
mus's advanced  ideas  on  education,  his 
significance  as  a  humanist,  his  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  of  searching  for  the 
authentic  teachings  of  Christ  and  of  avoid- 
ing superstitions,  and  his  advocacy  of 
peace  and  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  war. 

THE  Foreign  Policy  Association  (8  West 
40  Street,  New  York*  opened  its  winter 
series  of  discussion  programs  with  an  even- 
ing meeting  on  October  19  at  the  Hotel  As- 
tor,  New  York.  The  subject  was  'The 
Next  Four  Years  in  Foreign  Relations9 
and  the  speakers  included  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Welles,  for  the  Democratic  party; 
Charles  P.  Taft,  for  the  Republican  party; 
and  Margaret  I.  I-amont,  for  the  Socialist 

Karty.  The  next  discussion  meeting  will  be 
eld  on  November  7. 


L 
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Galinier's  'The  White  Man's  Road*  in 
recent  issues  of  The  Living  Age;  and 
Lucy  Cores,  a  member  of  our  staff. 

AS  WE  have  often  told  our  readers,  the 
influence  of  The  Living  Age  extends  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  subscribers:  not  a 
month  goes  by  in  which  it  is  not  widely 
quoted  in  the  press,  and  the  number  of 
times  its  articles  and  comments  on  world 
affairs  serve  as  the  unacknowledged  basis 
of  newspaper  editorials  defies  estimation. 

In  recent  months,  with  Europe  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  every  intelligent 
American  taking  a  growing  interest  in 
world  affairs,  the  daily  envelopes  from  our 
press  clipping  bureau  have  been  swelling 
to  the  bursting  point,  stuffed  with  cuttings 
quoting  The  Living  Age.  For  instance: 
our  editorial  remarks  about  British  in- 
vestments in  Spain  and  their  probable  ef- 
fect upon  British  policy  (made  in  the 
September  'World  Over')  were  reprinted 
in  full  by  such  widely  separated  papers  as 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times ,  the 
Lynbrook  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Stary  the  Tem- 
ple (Tex.)  Telegram,  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette,  the  Brooklyn  Times  Union,  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald,  the  Nyack  (N. 
Y.)  Journal-News,  and  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal-Courier,  to  name  but  a 
few.  Ludwig  Lore,  foreign  commentator  of 
the  New  York  Post,  did  us  the  honor  of 
saying  that  the  piece  'should  be  widely 
read.' 

Another  item  in  the  September  issue 
which  attracted  much  attention  was  the 
editorial  on  the  German  Junkers.  This 
was  reproduced  by  a  large  number  of 
papers,  including  the  Peekskill  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Star,  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  the  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Star,  the  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times, 
the  Brooklyn  Times  Union,  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Republican-Herald,  and  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


Comments  in  lighter  vein  were  inspired 
by  an  article  of  Harold  Nicolson's  which 
we  reprinted  as  long  ago  as  October,  1935. 
Mr.  Nicolson  was  giving  his  impressions 
of  America.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote 
of  the  American  woman.  'An  American 
woman  is  wholly  incapable  of  opening  a 
door  or  even  of  lighting  a  match/  he  said. 
'She  will  wait  by  a  door  as  patiently  as 
any  poodle  for  her  husband  or  some  other 
man  to  come  to  the  rescue;  she  will  retain 
an  unlighted  cigarette  in  her  lovely  lips 
until  some  man  has  handed  her  a  match.9 

This  called  forth  a  spirited  defence  of 
American  womanhood  from  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Hollywood,  (Cal.,)  Citizen-News 
who  signs  herself  'EX-WIFE/  'It  is  not/ 
she  says,  'that  the  wives — or  single 
women — are  incapable.  It  is  a  breach  of 
etiquette  on  the  part  of  a  woman  to  do 
these  things  when  a  man  is  handy/  And 
then,  recalling  her  own  experience  with 
Man:  'I  have  a  sneaking  feeling  that  Mr. 
Nicolson  is  a  single  man,  else  he  would  not 
speak  of  a  wife's  lips  as  "lovely  lips."  If  he 
IS  married  he  should  be  given  credit  for  at 
least  having  THAT  much  chivalry.  It  is 
woman's  nature  to  thrive  on  courtesy — 
flattery.  Few  HUSBANDS  remember 
that.'  (Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Nicolson  has 
been  married  twenty-three  years.) 

It  remained  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
News  to  come  to  the  defence  of  American 
women  editorially.  Heading  the  item 
'Harold  is  Wrong/  and  introducing  the 
quotation  from  his  article  with  the  remark 
'  So  many  silly  things  printed  in  the  maga- 
zines nowadays/  that  paper,  with  a  fine 
disdain  for  the  rules  of 'etiquette,'  put  Mr. 
Nicolson  straight  in  few  words.  'Little 
Harold/  it  said,  'there  are  at  least  a  mil- 
lion wives  in  America  who  not  only  light 
their  own  cigarettes,  but  pass  the  match 
three  times  around  and  think  nothing 
about  the  superstition.' 

The  fact  that  these  comments  appeared 
almost  a  year  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Nicolson's  article  is  also  interesting  to  us: 
it  serves  to  prove  how  long  an  issue  of 
The  Living  Age  continues  to  be  read! 
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A  Prospectus 

When  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR,  sponsored  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was 
established  in  1932,  its  announced  objective  was  to  promote  liberal  scholarship 
and  general  culture  by  providing: 

A  medium  for  articles  too  scholarly  for  the  popular  magazines 
but  essential  to  the  educated  layman. 

A  progressive  synthesis  of  the  arts  and  sciences  essential  to  a 
continuing  liberal  education  and  a  guiding  philosophy  of  life. 

An  encouragement  to  the  educated  to  influence  social  tendencies. 

A  whole  diet  for  the  whole  mind. 

According  to  the  best  minds  of  America  it  has  attained  that  objective.  Ellen 
Glasgow  says  "It  is  my  favorite  magazine."  A  mention  of  a  few  of  the  coming 
articles  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  its  subjects,  of  the  scope  of  its  interests. 

"THE  TWO  MEN  WHO  FORMED  HITLER"  ....    by  Ewart  Turner 

A  discussion  of  the  influence  exerted  on  Hitler  by  Georg  von 
Sch5nerer,  1842-1921,  and  Karl  Lueger,  1844-1910. 
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A  survey  of  the  subsidies  American  business  enterprises  have 
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Achievements  we  may  expect  any  day  in  the  chemical,  indus- 
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"FANNY  BRAWNE  AND  KEATS" by  Naomi  Kirk 

An  account  of  their  friendship. 

4THE  CHINESE  ROAD  TO  POLITICS"    ....    by  Arthur  Holcombe 

The  ideals  of  Chinese  scholars  in  politics. 

-A  SATIRIST  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA"     by  L.  C.  Helderman 

A  Southerner  pokes  fun  at  the  South. 
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THE  GUIDE  POST 


WlTH  the  publication  of  'In  Our 
Time'  we  introduce  to  American  readers 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  China's  living 
writers.  So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  by 
Chang  Tien-yi  has  ever  before  appeared 
in  this  country.  He  is  described  as  a  young 
man  of  'Revolutionary  Romantic  strain,' 
and  he  lives  in  Shanghai,  which  is  also  the 
setting  of  the  story,  [p.  290] 

THE  group  which  (with  an  apology  to 
John  Dos  Passos)  we  have  called  '  Camera 
Eye'  brings  together,  from  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  sources,  two  articles  each 
describing  a  city  in  a  land  of  Fascism.  As  a 
radical,  Suzanne  Collette  is  naturally 
friendly  to  the  Austrian  Socialists,  and  can 
see  no  good  whatever  in  the  Schuschnigg 
Government,  [p.  303] 

HERBERT  EULENBERG  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  volumes  of '  Scbattenbilder^ 
silhouettes,  or  thumb-nail  sketches,  of  peo- 
ple and  places,  which  have  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity  among  German-speaking  peo- 
ple everywhere.  He  is,  if  not  a  Nazi,  at 
least  a  Fascist  sympathizer,  and  his  '  Im- 
pressions of  Milan'  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  favorable,  [p.  307] 

OF  THE  frantic  preparations  Europe  is 
now  making  for  the  war  whose  coming  few 
any  longer  doubt,  not  the  least  important 
are  those  of  the  German  Navy.  By  the 
Anglo-German  naval  agreement  of  July, 
1935,  Germany  has  been  enabled  to  build 
up  her  fleet  unhindered  to  within  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  British 
Navy;  and  she  has  been  making  good  use 
of  the  privilege.  Every  Englishman  who  is 
old  enough  to  remember  the  War  at  all 
recalls  vividly  the  dark  days  of  the  U-boat 
campaign,  and  the  terror  it  struck  to  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  Now  a  new  sub- 
marine menace  is  arising:  Hector  C.  By- 
watcr  tells  why.  Mr.  Bywater  did  espio- 
nage work  for  the  Admiralty  throughout 


the  War,  and  has  since  made  himself  one 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  naval 
armaments,  [p.  310] 

MORE  widely  publicized  than  the  Ger- 
man submarine  building,  and  of  no  less 
significance  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  is  Russia's  effort  to  achieve  su- 
premacy in  the  air.  If  war  between  the 
two  nations  breaks  out,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  rely  heavily  on  its  air  forces; 
and  it  has  no  intention  of  being  caught 
unprepared.  A  member  of  the  French 
Aeronautic  Commission,  Mr.  Henry  An- 
draud,  describes  the  preparations  that  are 
being  made.  [p.  313] 

OUR  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told 
who  William  Butler  Yeats  is.  A  leading 
figure  in  the  Irish  literary  renaissance 
which  blossomed  in  the  nineties,  and  a 
contemporary  of  'A.  E./  George  Moore, 
John  Eglinton,  and  Lady  Gregory,  he  has 
continued  to  grace  English  letters  with 
his  lyrics  long  after  the  others  have  died 
or  lapsed  into  silence.  Lately  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  editing  the  Oxford  Book 
of  Modern  Verse^  and  the  radio  address 
which  we  reprint  from  the  Listener  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  that  labor.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  the  high  quality  of  English 
broadcasting,  [p.  330J 

DR.  CARL  GUSTAV  JUNG  is  one  of  the 

most  distinguished  of  living  psychologists. 
He  is  the  founder  of  a  school  of  psycho- 
analysis which  takes  exception  to  the 
Freudian  theories  at  numerous  points. 
In  'The  Psychology  of  Dictatorship'  he 
makes  some  extremely  interesting  com- 
parisons between  modern  dictatorships 
and  the  ancient  tribal  forms,  [p.  340] 

IN  PUBLISHING  Mr.  Robert  Wester- 
by's  story  of  a  mass  execution  of  Spanish 
militiamen  at  the  hands  of  the  Rebels 
[p.  342],  we  do  not  by  any  means  intend 
(Continued  on  page  376) 
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The  World  Over 


LHE  MOST  STARTLING  EVENT  in  Europe  in  the  past  month  has 
undoubtedly  been  Belgium's  new  statement  of  policy.  Through  the 
voice  of  her  King,  Belgium  has  broken  off  the  alliance  with  the  French 
which  has  existed  since  the  War,  and  has  affirmed  her  neutrality  in  the 
European  cock-pit.  Two  motives  impelled  the  Belgians  to  make  the 
move:  internal  conditions  and  the  general  European  situation. 

The  rise  of  Leon  Degrelle  and  his  Fascist  'Rexists*  has  been  a  factor 
in  disturbing  party  alignments  and  internal  order  for  some  time.  In  the 
last  elections  the  Rexists  polled  a  surprisingly  large  vote  for  a  new  party 
— 21  members  of  Parliament  out  of  202 — and  threatened  the  integrity  of 
the  old  Catholic  Party,  from  which  they  drew  many  adherents.  As  the 
portrait  of  him  in  the  August  number  of  The  Living  Age  showed,  De- 
grelle has  extremely  militant  Fascist  aims  and  has  for  some  time  culti- 
vated close  relations  with  the  Nazis  in  Germany.  Degrelle  has  been 
swept  forward  on  (and  has  of  course  exploited  for  his  own  ends)  the  wave 
of  a  Red-baiting  and  anti-Communist  campaign  of  great  virulence.  This 
has  naturally  been  utilized  to  detach  Belgium  from  France,  which  still 
clings  to  the  Franco-Soviet  pact.  Allied  with  Degrelle  are  the  Flemish 
Nationalists,  who  hate  the  French-speaking  people  of  Belgium,  were 
friendly  to  the  Germans  during  the  occupation,  and  now  take  a  definitely 
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pro-German  point  of  view.  The  Flemings  are  Catholics,  more  faithful 
Catholics  than  the  French-speaking  Walloons,  and  they  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Vatican's  world-wide  anti-Communist  drive. 
Naturally  all  these  elements  have  taken  comfort  in  Hitler's  anti-Com- 
munist fulminations  at  Nuremberg.  Providing  a  good  base  for  this  drift 
in  sentiment,  the  war-weariness  of  Belgians  in  general  inclines  a  large 
part  of  the  populace  to  any  measures  which  seem  designed  to  keep  Bel- 
gium out  of  another  war. 

But  the  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry  has  found  just  as  cogent  reasons 
for  altering  its  relations  with  its  great  neighbors.  What  shook  Belgium 
even  more  than  the  British  and  French  detacle  over  Abyssinia  was  the 
German  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  and  its  effects.  Belgium  for 
her  part  had  not  even  given  Germany  the  excuse  of  signing  a  pact  with 
Russia;  yet  the  Rhineland  opposite  Belgium  was  unilaterally  militarized 
and  fortified.  Though  the  British  Government  immediately  reaffirmed 
its  guarantee  of  the  French  and  Belgian  frontiers  after  the  Rhineland 
stroke,  the  Belgians  may  well  have  cast  one  eye  on  the  fate  of  Abyssinia, 
the  other  on  the  Rhineland  coup,  and  thus  have  come  to  the  decision  to 
invite,  by  a  declaration  of  'neutrality/  Britain  and  France  to  make  clear 
just  what  they  intend  to  do  about  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

THE  POPULAR  FRONT  GOVERNMENT  of  L6on  Blum  passed 
successfully  through  one  of  its  greatest  crises  when,  after  its  annual 
Congress  in  Biarritz,  the  Radical  party  decided  to  remain  faithful  to  it. 
This  Congress  was  marked  by  a  violent  attempt  on  the  part  of  Right-wing 
Radicals,  with  the  support  of  the  country's  most  sinister  reactionary 
interests,  to  detach  the  'grand  old  party'  of  the  French  petty  bourgeoisie 
from  its  Socialist  and  Communist  colleagues.  The  maneuver  took  the 
form  of  packing  certain  delegations  to  the  Congress  with  young  men 
who  showed  suspicious  affinities  with  definitely  non-Radical  elements. 
These  young  men,  transported  at  the  expense  of  unknown  interests  to 
Biarritz,  gave  their  show  away  on  the  opening  day  by  executing  a  salute 
that  was  indistinguishable  from  the  Fascist  salute  of  Colonel  de  La 
Rocque's  men .  Under  the  leadership  of  Emile  Roche,  director  of  the  Right- 
wing  Radical  journal  Ripublique>  some  of  the  backers  of  which  are  allied 
with  the  'Two  Hundred  Families/  these  gentlemen  tried  to  push  through 
resolutions  defying  the  Communists  and  designed  to  break  up  the  Popu- 
lar Front. 

Left-wing  Radicals  and  Moderates,  like  Herriot  and  Daladier, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  the  Government  and  new 
elections  which  might  damage  the  Radical  Party,  circumvented  the 
move.  They  dug  up  an  old  rule  of  the  Party  by  which  only  delegates 
whose  credentials  dated  back  more  than  one  year  could  vote  on  ques- 
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:10ns.  This  eliminated  the  Fascistic  young  men  and  averted  the 
langer. 

But  the  mood  of  the  Congress  remained  distinctly  anti-Communist 
ind,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  correspondent  who  'covered' 
t,  many  of  the  old-time  delegates  of  this  important  party  showed  that 
:hey  had  exchanged  the  Fascist  bogy  of  last  year  for  the  more  recent 
Communist  bogy  which  had  grown  out  of  the  stay-in  strikes.  By  its  implied 
rhreat  to  the  integrity  of  private  property  this  form  of  strike  has  nat- 
irally  greatly  alarmed  the  mass  of  petty  property-owners  and  rentiers 
ivho  form  the  backbone  of  the  Radical  Party  and  are  a  strong  element  in 
:he  French  electorate. 

The  anti-Communist  drive  has  been  utilized  by  Right-wing  elements 
to  break  down  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact.  The  average  Frenchman  has  ap- 
proved of  the  Pact  in  the  past,  deeming  it  a  purely  defensive  measure 
which  should  insure  peace  and  security.  But  the  maneuvers  of  the  French 
Communist  Party  and  the  obvious  direction  which  these  maneuvers  have 
lad  from  Moscow  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts  about  its  efficacy  in 
preserving  peace.  Might  not  Stalin,  desirous  of  waging  a  preventive  war 
igainst  Germany  before  the  Reichswehr  completes  its  preparations, 
;eek  to  provoke  a  situation  from  which  only  war  could  result?  The  last- 
lour  effort  of  Soviet  Russia  to  break  up  the  non-intervention  committee 
Dn  Spain  seemed  to  many  to  point  this  way,  as  did  the  defiant  meetings 
:he  French  Communists  held  on  the  German  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  conservatives  feel  that  Germany  has  not 
seen  sincere  in  claiming  that  she  has  no  designs  on  the  west  and  only 
iesires  freedom  of  policy  in  the  east.  Paul  Reynaud,  one  of  the  leaders 
)f  the  opposition,  has  taken  note  that  six  of  the  eight  new  German  divi- 
»ions  have  been  placed  on  Germany's  western  frontier.  Frenchmen  can 
)nly  conclude  from  this  that  Germany,  hoping  for  civil  strife  in  France, 
s  waiting  a  chance  to  strike  on  the  west.  It  is  clear  that  the  struggle  to 
till  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  will  encounter  much  opposition. 

\LL  INFORMATION  FROM  GERMANY  indicates  that  the  German 
preparations  for  war  have  been  proceeding  rapidly  and  surely,  with  one 
*nd  in  view.  A  recent  number  of  thzlVeek  of  London  quotes  from  a  letter 
;aid  to  have  been  written  by  a  high  Reichsbank  official: — 

.  .  .  Now  to  your  questions:  whither  Germany?  When  I  was  in  Germany  I  often 
asked  myself  this  question,  but  I  could  never  find  the  answer.  .  .  .  Internal  eco- 
nomic antagonisms  are  increasing  beyond  a  doubt.  I  am  equally  certain,  however, 
that  there  will  not  be  an  internal  collapse  of  the  r6gime.  .  .  .  The  r6gime  will 
unquestionably  hold  fast  till  the  next  war.  The  war  has  been  planned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  1938,  as  all  preparations,  technical  as  well  as  international,  will  be 
completed  by  then — international  insofar  as  the  support  of  the  Central  European 
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countries  will  have  been  assured,  which  is  considered  indispensable  by  the  Reichs- 
wehr  General  Staff.  As  long  as  I  was  in  Germany,  there  was  never  any  auestion 
that  the  enemy  would  be  Soviet  Russia.  In  the  important  conferences  of  the  inner 
Cabinet  circle  last  October  and  November  these  were  Goring's  final  words  in 
favor  of  speeding  up  rearmament:  'Remember,  Fuhrer,  that  we  want  to  start  our 
war  against  Russia  in  1938/ 

These  inner  circle  meetings,  ironically  called  talks  at  the  fireside,  included 
Hitler,  Blomberg,  Schacht,  Goring,  Hess,  Schwerin  von  Krosigk,  and  occasionally 
Popitz,  the  reserve  man  for  Schacht.  .  .  . 

The  Nazi  Government  do  not  intend  to  fight  for  Central  European  territory, 
say  in  Austria  or  Czechoslovakia,  since  their  aims  can  be  achieved  without  war. 
The  attack,  however,  will  not  begin  before  1938,  as  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formation  I  was  able  to  obtain  about  the  Reichswehr's  scheme,  a  war  before  1938 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  Germany. 

Armament  firms  today  are  organized  in  military  fashion  for  the  eventuality 
1  Ay  i.e.,  the  war.  If  the  factory  manager  lacks  military  qualifications,  an  officer 
is  coordinated  who  has  to  transform  the  factory  into  a  fortress.  In  each  of  these 
fortresses  troops  are  stationed  who,  with  the  S.  S.,  form  a  factory  police  and  have 
the  tasks  of  drilling  the  workers.  In  case  of  war  the  workers  will  have  to  work  at 
the  point  of  bayonets.  Martial  law  will  be  proclaimed  immediately  .  .  • 

Everything  points  to  a  revolutionary  foreign  policy.  None  of  our  contradic- 
tions can  be  solved  internally,  everything  forces  us  on  to  an  international  conflict. 
Whether  Germany  can  stand  the  strain  is  a  question,  once  again,  of  the  duration 
of  the  war.  If  it  lasts  more  than  one  year,  I  believe  the  regime  will  go  to  the  dogs. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Nazis,  and  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  Ger- 
man strategy  of  the  coming  war  aims  at  a  speedy  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  Only 
a  long  war  will  turn  into  a  civil  war. 


THE  RECENT  WORLD  PEACE  CONGRESS  in  Brussels  illustrates 
vividly  how  fragile  and  hopeless  any  universal  mass  movement  for  peace 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  Congress  had  been  planned  as  a  free  expres- 
sion of  peoples  rather  than  governments  in  a  spectacular  rally  against  the 
present  headlong  race  towards  war.  From  the  beginning,  however,  these 
plans  were  hampered  and  sabotaged.  Britain  and  France  dominated  the 
executive  council  and  committees  and  the  smaller  nations  were  left  to 
bring  up  the  rear.  Yet  the  Governments  of  these  two  nations  disowned 
their  pacifists,  London  refusing  to  be  host  to  the  Congress  and  Paris 
following  suit,  after  the  French  Government  had  expressed  'embarrass- 
ment' at  the  proposal  to  meet  in  Paris.  Reactionary  elements  in  the 
General  Council  tried  to  oppose  a  preliminary  resolution  condemning 
the  private  manufacture  of  arms  and  the  resolution  was  carried  with 
difficulty.  The  arms  makers  had  their  own  spokesman  on  the  Council, 
Professor  Bouvet  of  Switzerland,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  himself 
notorious  by  his  defence  of  their  activities.  This  gentleman  advocated 
holding  the  Congress  in  Geneva — an  excellent  method  of  hamstringing 
its  action,  for  the  Swiss  Government  had  forbidden  the  discussion  at 
such  a  congress  of  the  armanent  business  or  other  controversial  matters. 
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Professor  Bou vet's  attempt  was  defeated  and  Brussels  was  chosen.  But 
after  Brussels  had  accepted  the  honor,  it  was  reported  that  the  Belgian 
Government  exacted  from  the  organizers  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  attack- 
ing the  armaments  industry  and  any  government  or  head  of  state  by 
name. 

The  Congress  met  amid  forbidding  circumstances.  Italy  and  Ger- 
many declined  to  send  delegates.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Belgium 
took  a  hostile  attitude. '  Integral  pacifists,'  those  who  urge  non-resistance 
and  non-cooperation  with  defence  preparations,  like  Dick  Sheppard 
and  Hem  Day,  were  forced  into  the  background.  The  non-political  na- 
ture of  the  Congress  was  strictly  maintained;  no  speeches  attacking 
Italy  or  Germany  were  made.  An  American  delegation  *  against  War  and 
Fascism'  had  to  suppress  its  provocative  title  and  La  Pasionaria,  come 
up  from  Spain,  was  not  allowed  to  speak.  Naturally  the  net  result  was 
practically  nil.  The  Congress  voted  for  a  'Peace  Day,'  a  'Peace  Fair* 
and  even  a  'Peace  Penny.'  It  also  voted  for  a  'Peace  Oath,'  but  the  oath 
carefully  avoids  the  only  question  that  matters  from  a  pacifist  stand- 
point, namely  whether  pacifists  should  fight  against  aggressors  or  not. 
A  lone  resolution  (apparently  put  over  rather  quietly  in  defiance  of  the 
Belgian  Government)  advocating  the  nationalization  of  the  arms  indus- 
try was  carried. 

JAPAN  CONTINUES  to  mark  time  in  China.  Her  diplomats  still  press 
their  demands  for  reparation  and  for  greater  control  over  North  Cnina, 
but  although  the  Chinese  have  stiffened  their  resistance  to  these  de- 
mands, Japan's  army  has  not  yet  commenced  to  march.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  new  attitude  of  defiance  towards  Japan  has  caused  some  of  the 
minor  war-lords  to  follow  suit.  The  China  Weekly  Review  reports  that 
Colonel  Doihara,  Japan's  Colonel  Lawrence  (see  The  Living  Age  for 
January,  1936),  attempted  to  gain  the  submission  of  General  Han  Fu- 
chu,  Governor  of  Shantung  province.  Doihara  arranged  for  a  private, 
secret  interview  with  General  Han  Fu-chu  and  specified  that  the  Chinese 
General  should  bring  no  interpreters,  bodyguards  or  attendants.  When 
the  General  arrived  ne  found  Doihara  alone  waiting  for  him.  The  Japa- 
nese agent  proposed  that  General  Han  join  with  the  Japanese  military 
machine  and  help  consolidate  the  Japan-Manchukuo-China  bloc  in  re- 
turn for  favors.  General  Han's  reply  was  to  tell  Doihara  to  'take  it  up 
with  Nanking.'  Doihara  raised  the  ante,  but  still  Han  remained  un- 
responsive. 

Then  Doihara  told  General  Han  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
Japanese  gunmen  and  that  unless  General  Han  agreed  to  the  Japanese 
suggestions,  he  would  never  leave  the  place  alive.  General  Han  coolly 
replied  that  he  had  left  word  with  his  own  headquarters  that  if  he  did 
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not  return  within  two  hours  his  troops  should  proceed  to  massacre  every 
Japanese  in  Shantung.  Doihara  was  obliged  to  leave  Shantung  without 
making  any  progress  with  General  Han. 

This  demonstration  of  backbone  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  a 
temporizing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  has  arisen  largely  from  the 
international  situation.  Japan  now  realizes  that  a  war  with  a  determined 
China  would  require  the  full  forces  of  her  army,  and  that  the  acquies- 
cence of  other  Great  Powers  would  have  to  be  obtained  first.  Recent 
events  have  shown  that  these  Great  Powers  feel  no  such  disposition. 
The  United  States  has  now  assembled  the  bulk  of  her  fleet  in  the  Pacific, 
and,  since  the  growing  tension  in  China,  has  arranged  to  send  her  entire 
Asiatic  squadron  to  Shanghai.  A  large  number  of  British  warships,  in- 
cluding a  seaplane  carrier,  has  also  appeared  in  Shanghai.  Britain,  in 
particular,  has  given  Japan  cause  for  worry.  The  British  Government 
nas  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Japanese  appeals  for  an  *  understanding '  about 
China.  The  British  Government  has  sent  a  credit  commissioner  to  China 
whose  work  will  be  to  report  and  recommend  new  loans  to  the  Chinese 
Government  and  business — quite  a  different  policy  than  making  loans 
jointly  with  Japan  under  Japanese  control  of  China's  finances.  Finally, 
Britain  has  just  concluded  a  naval  pact  with  Soviet  Russia,  under  which 
the  tonnage  restriction  of  major  ships  is  specified  as  35,000  tons.  This 
imposes  no  check  on  Russian  submarine  construction,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  distinct  threat  to  Japanese  naval  dominance  in  the  Far  East.  Japan 
has  also  been  disturbed  by  reports  that  other  points  in  the  agreement 
relative  to  the  Pacific,  which  have  not  been  made  public,  will  react 
against  her  power. 

BACK  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  there 
exist  some  interesting  diplomatic  considerations.  Washington  has  been 
disturbed  about  the  German  influence  in  Brazil,  and  economists  attach 
some  significance  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  countries  which  show  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  list  of  German  exports  are  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
With  the  example  of  German  political  influence  following  closely  Ger- 
man trade  victories  in  the  Balkans,  one  can  conclude  that  Brazil  may 
soon  expect  one  of  those  disturbing  visits  from  Dr.  Schacht  which  usu- 
ally precede  a  visit  from  General  Goring.  Brazil  remains  a  largely  unex- 
plored and  uncolonized  country,  bigger  in  area  than  the  United  States. 
There  exist  in  some  of  the  Brazilian  states  large  colonies  of  Germans, 
among  whom  Nazi  propaganda  has  had  notable  effect.  England  and 
France  have  flatly  stated  that  they  will  not  consider  the  delivery  to  Ger- 
many of  any  of  their  mandates  in  Africa;  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  would  show  any  great  concern  if  Hitler  proposed  to  colonize  in 
South  America.  Whether  the  United  States  Government  would  take 
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such  a  threat  seriously  or  not,  it  would  certainly  provide  an  excellent 
talking  point  at  the  coming  Pan-American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  the  United  States  has  been  eagerly  promoting  for  some  time. 
With  the  German  menace  held  over  the  weak  Latin-American  republics, 
Secretary  Hull  might  be  able  to  form  the  *  American'  League  of  Nations 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion. 

But  the  American  Secretary  will  probably  face  a  formidable  diplo- 
matic adversary  in  Saavedra  Lamas,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Argentine. 
Not  that  Saavedra  Lamas  would  necessarily  hold  out, against  the  Ameri- 
can League  plan.  He  has  shown  himself  quite  cordial  to  the  United 
States  and  Secretary  Hull  has  reciprocated  by  asking  that  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires — a  distinct  compliment  to 
the  Argentine  secretary.  But  Saavedra  Lamas  has  been  working  on  a 
scheme  to  get  the  backing  of  Geneva  for  a  combination  of  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact  renouncing  war  and  the  Stimson  doctrine  of  non-recognition 
of  territorial  changes  brought  about  by  resort  to  war.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues from  South  America  at  Geneva  have  by  no  means  renounced  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  wish  to  retain  membership  in  the  Geneva 
League  as  a  possible  protection  against  any  future  aggressive  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America.  But  a  new  'regional* 
League  in  the  Americas  would  satisfy  the  discontent  of  many  Latin- 
Americans  with  Geneva  and  might  in  the  future  provide  a  means  for 
coaxing  the  United  States  either  into  the  League  of  Nations  or  some 
form  of  world-wide  international  organization.  Before  the  Latin-Ameri- 
cans will  commit  themselves,  however,  they  will  probably  try  to  exact 
concessions  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  trade  agreements,  etc.  In  any  case,  Saavedra  Lamas 
will  attempt  to  play  a  role  rivaling  that  of  Secretary  Hull  in  the  Con- 
ference. 


This  short  story  is  an  example  of  the 
best  of  present-day   Chinese  writing. 


In  Our 
Time 


By  Chang  Tien-yi 

From  Lif*  Mttd  Letters  Today, 
London  Literary  Quarterly 


iJANG  HWA,  her  face  glowing  like  a 
hill-haw,  looked  through  the  open  win- 
dow for  a  moment,  and  then  she  gazed 
idly  down  at  the  table.  A  gentle  breeze 
blew  in  and  disturbed  the  silken  tassels 
of  a  lamp  which  stood  there;  it  brought 
from  outside  the  voice  of  a  minstrel 
singing  an  operatic  theme  of  Sad  Vis- 
tas. She  frowned.  She  became  aware  of 
an  unpleasant  puckery  taste  in  her 
mouth,  like  unripe  plums.  She  moved 
over,  selected  a  sweet  and  put  it  dain- 
tily to  her  lips. 

'Proceed,  cousin,'  she  invited,  'with 
what  you  were  saying.' 

The  other  woman,  who  was  smoking 
and  gazing  in  a  detached  way  at  a 
painting,  turned  her  head.  'Hmm? 
What  was  it?' 

'I  believe  you  were  criticizing  me.' 

'Oh— that.'  She  collected  herself  and 
tapped  the  ashes  from  her  cigarette. 
'Your  life,  my  dear,  seems  to  me  .  .  .' 

Sang  Hwa  looked  at  her  intently  as 
she  began  to  speak,  but  presently  her 
gaze  slanted  to  a  mirror.  She  changed 
her  posture  to  achieve  a  more  graceful 


line.  She  munched  delicately  and  lis- 
tened carefully,  as  she  always  did 
when  anyone  discussed  her. 

She  enjoyed  being  discussed.  Why 
not?  Everybody  praised  and  admired 
her.  She  was  rich,  and  she  could  amuse 
herself  lavishly,  which  she  liked  very 
much  to  do.  Those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men singing  across  the  lake  were  all 
her  guests,  and  this  splendid  garden 
was  hers,  this  spacious  suburban  resi- 
dence her  summer  home.  Moreover,  as 
people  often  said,  'It  is  apparent  that 
she  is  nobly  born.' 

Sang  Hwa  had  once  lived  quite 
meagerly  with  her  mother,  it  is  true; 
nevertheless,  she  had  always  behaved 
like  a  gentle  lady.  Many  people  envied 
her  now,  and  with  avid  sighs  reckoned 
up  her  fortune,  and  the  profits  of  her 
husband,  who  was  a  broker  in  sugar 
and  rubber.  Yet  with  all  that  most  of 
her  friends  agreed  that  she  had  exqui- 
site taste  and  never  made  a  vulgar  dis- 
play of  her  money.  'She  certainly  un- 
derstands where  to  look  for  pleasure 
and  how  to  get  it,'  they  said.  'No  one 
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could  complain  about  such  a  life.'  And 
this  was,  in  fact,  no  exaggeration. 

Whenever  people  talked  about  her, 
Sang  Hwa  always  did  her  best  to  stand 
aloof  and,  coolly  and  impartially,  to 
consider  their  comments.  She  con- 
vinced herself  that  she  had  locked  up 
her  pride  and  was  suspending  judg- 
ment, or  she  affected  the  simplicity  of 
a  child  awaiting  condemnation.  Some- 
times, however,  try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  prevent  a  smile  creeping  up, 
and  then  she  slyly  turned  her  head  to 
the  mirrors.  She  studied  her  face  to  see 
whether  it  needed  powdering,  or  ob- 
served her  posture,  whether  it  pro- 
duced the  most  charming  effect  of 
form. 

Just  now  she  decided  that  the  atti- 
tude could  not  be  improved  upon  and 
she  gazed  steadily  at  the  moving  lips 
and  the  working  mouth  of  her  cousin. 
4  What,'  she  thought,  'is  the  difference 
between  a  man  and  woman  like  her? 
She  is  an  odd  fish,  really,  neither  male 
nor  female.  She  has  a  plain  face  un- 
touched by  cosmetics,  her  hair  is  cut 
short,  and  above  her  hips  there  are 
simply  straight  stiff  lines.  Her  voice 
literally  roars.  When  she  talks,  you 
feel  that  she  has  a  rope  round  you  and 
is  dragging  you/ 

The  cousin  became  excited  and  at 
last  reached  her  point.  'Look  around 
you,  at  the  age  we  live  in!'  She  blew 
dense  smoke  from  her  mouth,  nothing 
gentle,  but  like  the  heavy  puffs  follow- 
ing an  explosion.  'Haven't  you  ever 
even  thought  of  it?  How  long,  anyway, 
can  you  go  on  living  in  such  magnifi- 
cence? That  is,  if  you  call  it  living.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

'What  I  mean  is,  you  simply  have 
no  conception  of  realities.  Hidden  away 
in  this  artificial  world,  you  don't  even 
read  the  daily  paper.  Suppose,  for  in- 


stance, the  rubber  market  breaks, 
where  are  you?  You're  afraid  to  think 
of  such  possibilities — it  would  spoil 
your  fun,  eh?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
woman  with  your  intelligence  .  .  / 

She  looked  suddenly  at  Sang  Hwa, 
who  was  thoughtfully  examining  her 
finger  nails,  so  pink  and  softly  gleam- 
ing. She  swallowed — and  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  watch  her  swallow! — the 
morsel  in  her  mouth,  and  allowed  a 
moment  to  elapse.  Then,  sighing  wist- 
fully, she  said:  'Oh,  let  us  not  talk 
about  that.  I  merely  enjoy  today,  each 
day  for  itself.' 

'What  if  a  great  storm  sweeps  in — 
something  far  worse  than  the  Shang- 
hai War!  Such  things  come  suddenly, 
without  warning.  Maybe  tens  of  years 
will  roll  by,  maybe  it  will  come  to- 
morrow.' 

'Tomorrow!'  Sang  Hwa  lifted  up 
her  eyes.  'I  would  rather  die  than 
think  about  it.  If  the  collapse  comes 
tomorrow — then  tomorrow  means  my 
death.' 

Her  cousin  smiled  and  stood  for  a 
while  facing  the  window.  'Uncle  and 
Aunt  have  given  you  a  good  educa- 
tion, I  suppose,'  she  said.  'You  are 
their  only  daughter.  No  doubt  they 
determined  to  make  you  .  .  .' 

'  What  ? '  Sang  Hwa  stole  a  glance  at 
the  glass,  and  was  pleased  with  what 
she  saw  there  and  did  not  move. 

'What?  Well,  a  bourgeois  wife.' 

Sang  Hwa  smiled.  'But  why?' 

The  other  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
'To  make  you  happy.  Isn't  it  true 
they  petted  you  in  every  way?  They 
taught  you  to  act  like  a  lady,  a  real 
lady.  And  now  they've  succeeded  in 
making  you  one.  You've  married 
a  millionaire,  you're  happy,  aren't 
you,  and  your  whole  family  benefits, 
too.  .  .  .' 
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'Oh  no,  it  was  not  exactly  like  that! 
I  was  not  so  submissive.  Do  you  re- 
member how  I  refused  the  year  my 
father  tried  to  betroth  me  to  that 
fellow  Chin?  Did  I  not  repeatedly 
decline  ?9 

'And  now?' 

Sang  Hwa  blushed.  'This  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  This  marriage  was  a  thing 
of  my  own — my — own  .  .  .' 

The  cousin  impatiently  brushed  her 
short  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  sat 
down,  crossing  her  legs  in  defiance  of 
all  etiquette. 

'I  dare  say  your  philosophy  is  the 
result  of  your  education,  and  yet  .  .  • 
What  has  happened  to  you  during 
these  ten  years  I  don't  know,  but 
you  .  .  .' 

She  scrutinized  Sang  Hwa  as  she 
talked  along  carelessly.  They  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  each  other  in  their 
adolescence,  but  not  once  since  they 
had  become  women.  She  remembered 
hearing  that  Sang  Hwa  had  left  col- 
lege to  take  a  job  of  some  kind.  What 
was  it?  In  this  setting  she  seemed 
to  be  merely  living  a  role  carefully 
planned  and  rehearsed  during  all  those 
years — the  r&le  of  a  rich  wife. 

'  I  suppose  it's  quite  natural  after  all 
— living  among  bourgeois  women, 
with  no  ambition  but  useless  married 
pleasure — such  a  background  prepared 
your  mind  for  this  sort  of  existence, 
and  your  own  marriage  simply  fits 
into  what  you  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve .  .  .' 

Suddenly  Sang  Hwa  stood  up,  for  a 
moment  losing  her  composure.  She 
broke  in  passionately:  'No,  no!  That 
is  all  wrong!' 

'Wrong?  Then  you.  .  .  .' 

'Quite  wrong.  The  reason  I  married 
him — indeed,  it  grew  out  of  conditions 
very  different  from  those  you  suggest. 


I — you  see  in  the  beginning  I  accepted 
his  company  for — for  the  .  .  / 

Sang  Hwa  stood  very  gravely  lean- 
ing on  a  table,  but  instinctively  as- 
sumed a  graceful  pose.  She  slightly 
bent  her  willowy  waist,  and  lifted  one 
foot,  posing  the  toe  behind  her  on  the 
floor.  She  repeated  again:  'I  accepted 
his  company — for  .  .  .9 

'What?' 

'For  the  Revolution,9  she  finally 
uttered  in  a  low  voice. 

'Revolution,  you?9  Her  cousin  shrank 
back,  astonished.  'You  mean  you've 
been  a  Red?9 

'Exactly.9 

Her  cousin  gaped  at  her  stupidly, 
and  then  at  the  table  laden  with 
sweets,  an  opium  lamp  and  a  glass  of 
half-finished  wine.  She  could  not  im- 
agine Sang  Hwa  in  an  atmosphere  so 
remote  from  all  the  comforts  and  vices 
that  she  saw  surrounding  her.  Was  it 
possible?  Sang  Hwa,  who  sat  in  her 
boudoir  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  beau- 
tifying herself;  Sang  Hwa,  who,  every- 
where she  went,  must  have  friends  to 
amuse  her,  foreign  wine  to  drink,  and 
dancing  and  singing  and  mah-jong! 
Sang  Hwa,  whose  monthly  allowance 
was  a  thousand,  two  thousand,  dol- 
lars, and  who  bought  a  new  car  when- 
ever she  chose — this  same  Sang  Hwa  a 
Revolutionist?  And  claiming  she  got 
her  husband  through  such  an  idea  as 
that! 

'But  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it- 
Let  the  past  stay  in  the  past.' 

She  lifted  her  arm  and  let  it  swim  in 
the  breeze  as  she  looked  through  a 
window.  She  felt  her  cousin's  eyes  on 
her,  and  unwillingly  she  turned  and 
met  them,  but  immediately  looked 
away. 

'  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 
How  could  you  meet  a  man  like  your 
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husband  for  Revolutionary  purposes? 
Or  don't  you  want  to  explain?* 

'It  is  not  precisely  that.  But  when- 
ever I  think  about  my  life  at  that  time 
my  heart  is  bound  to  .  .  /She did  not 
finish.  She  moved  up  to  the  window 
and  stood  framed  in  the  opening  and 
she  looked  up  at  the  sky.  There  was  a 
moon  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
a  dull  glowing  circle  that  looked  like  a 
slice  of  orange  .  .  . 


II 


It  was  under  the  very  same  moon 
that  she  had  more  than  once  walked 
down  the  dark  streets  thick  with  filth, 
leaning  on  the  firm  arm  of  Lien  Wen- 
kan. 

He  was  a  head  taller  than  she.  His 
hands  were  strong;  they  were  cold  and 
they  gripped  hers  with  the  hardness  of 
steel.  She  pressed  close  to  him,  so  close 
that  a  single  shadow  nailed  them  to  the 
earth. 

'Arc  you  sure  you  can  do  it?'  Lien 
Wcn-kan  asked  her  one  night  as  they 
burned  along  together. 

'Certain  of  it/  she  smiled.  'It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  charm,  the  right 
kind  of  technique  .  .  .' 

'Oh,  it's  not  that  I  mean.  That's 
irrelevant.  I  simply  refer  to  .  .  / 

In  front  of  them  a  black  shape 
loomed  ominously.  He  stopped  talking 
at  once. 

Sang  Hwa  shivered  and  felt  terror 
rise  in  her.  A  special  kind  of  noxious 
air  seemed  to  sweep  past  with  the 
threat  of  that  dark  figure.  But  nothing 
happened.  It  went  by  Lien  Wcn-kan 's 
shoulder  and  did  not  stop.  She  turned 
and  peered  after  the  fellow,  whoever  it 
was,  and  then  she  sighed  and  looked 
anxiously  into  her  comrade  s  face.  His 
expression  had  not  changed. 


He  went  on:  *  Are  you  sure  you  can 

Set  the  money  from  him  ?  I  mean  that 
roker — what's  his  name?' 

€Li/ 

4  Yes,  Li.  Can  you  get  such  a  sum 
from  him?* 

'Of  course,  I  cannot  guarantee  it/ 
She  smiled.  'It  depends  upon  charm, 
unusual  charm,  and  nothing  else 
would  succeed/  She  looked  for  an  ap- 
preciative smile,  and  was  prepared  to 
expand  upon  this  topic.  She  leaned 
closer  to  him,  but  he  kept  his  lips  shut 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  He  forgot  all  about  her 
at  times  and  walked  so  rapidly  that  she 
could  not  keep  in  step  with  him,  and 
once  or  twice  almost  lost  her  balance. 

*  Is  little  Hu  at  home  ? '  she  asked  in 
a  whisper. 

'Eh?  Yes,  he's  at  home — been  in 
bed  all  day/ 

Before  her  rose  the  picture  of  that 
pale  inspired  face,  with  its  coffee-col- 
ored freckles  under  the  somber  eyes. 
She  felt  terrified  again.  'We  must  cure 
him/ 

'But  how?  With  what?'  Lien  Wen- 
kan  made  a  wry  face.  *  Plenty  of  other 
comrades  have  got  the  same  thing.  If 
we  send  them  all  away  for  rest  and 
care,  what  11  we  use  for  funds  to  do  the 
work,  who  11  direct  the  program  ahead?* 

She  suddenly  trembled  against  his 
arm.  'Then  you  take  care  of  yourself — 
oh,  you  must  take  care!' 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  *I 
haven't  time  for  any  special  precau- 
tions. I'm  ready  for  death  anyway. 
It's  got  to  come  sometime,  sooner  or 
later;  if  not  that  way,  then  at  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.* 

She  sighed  inwardly,  and  tried  hard 
to  keep  from  betraying  her  feeling  of 
dread.  She  took  her  tongue  between 
her  teeth  till  it  began  to  swell:  her 
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cheeks  quivered.  She  wondered  how 
much  longer  Little  Hu  could  live. 
When  they  arrived  at  his  house,  she 
was  hardly  able  to  control  herself.  She 
began  to  tremble  all  over. 

The  sick  man  had  a  high  fever  and 
his  face  was  scarlet.  When  he  coughed, 
his  features  were  pinched  together  and 
his  body  shook  in  spasms  of  pain.  At 
length  he  spat  up  a  mouthful  of  vis- 
cous stuff,  and  that  relieved  his  lungs; 
he  fell  back  on  the  pillow  and  lay  back 
with  his  eyes  shut,  panting  hard. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  talk  to  Lien 
Wen-kan  in  a  slow  painful  voice.  The 
air  in  the  room  was  bad  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  on  it  the  marks 
of  his  sickness.  Lien  Wen-kan  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed  and  spoke  to  him, 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  harsh 
coughing.  When  Lien  told  the  sick 
man  that  Sang  Hwa  had  promised  to 
get  money  enough  for  the  present  cri- 
sis, he  made  a  great  effort  and  lifted 
up  his  face  to  smile  gratefully  at  her. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  bench  near  the 
window,  protecting  her  mouth  and 
nose  with  a  square  of  linen,  but  quickly 
withdrew  it  when  Little  Hu  looked  at 
her.  She  tried  to  smile  back  encour- 
agingly. 

'We  can't  keep  up  the  struggle  here 
unless  we  get  some  money.  And  yet 
we  can't  give  up  now.  There — '  he 
gasped,  '  there  are  our  martyred  com- 
rades— they  also  .  .  .' 

He  began  coughing  again  with  great 
ripping  sounds  that  shook  his  body 
convulsively,  as  if  he  would  end  by 
bringing  up  his  whole  viscera.  His  face 
went  a  deep  crimson  and  the  swollen 
veins  stood  out  piteously,  like  hempen 
cords.  Little  Hu's  jerking  body  made 
the  bed  squeak,  until  he  got  relief  by 
expelling  more  viscid  mucus,  and  then 
he  lay  back,  puffing  through  his  wide- 


open  mouth.  His  eyes  half  closed,  but 
after  a  while  Sang  Hwa  saw  him 
looking  at  her  shocked  face.  He  smiled 
wanly,  as  if  to  say  that  he  was  not 
really  sick  enough  to  worry  about* 

'  If  our  plans  work  out,  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  great  movement 
here,  greater  than  the  Hongkong  ris- 
ing .  .  .'  He  paused  to  gasp  dryly  for 
breath.  '  If  only  we  can  hold  together, 
it's  a  real  crisis.  How  much  can  you 
raise  from  that  fellow  Li?  How  is  he 
related  to  you,  by  the  way?' 

'He  is  Li  Ssu-yi,  and  no  direct  rela- 
tion of  mine.  I  simply  met  him  in  my 
aunt's  home,  when  I  stayed  there.  My 
aunt  is  trying  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  him.  He  merely  knows  me  as  a  rela- 
tive, that  is  all.  He  is  nevertheless 
very  attentive.' 

She  began  to  laugh.  She  explained 
that  he  was  a  droll  and  tiresome  char- 
acter, and  she  described  him.  'Never 
mind  that,'  she  said,  'if  I  can  only  get 
what  you  want.  The  application  of 
charm,  with  the  right  technique, 
ought  to  succeed.' 


HI 


The  very  next  day  she  lunched  with 
Li  Ssu-yi,  drank  wine  with  him,  and 
later  on  went  to  Chao  Feng  Park, 
where  they  sat  listening  to  the  music 
She  was  heavily  powdered  and  her 
cheeks  were  tinted  a  delicate  apricot. 
She  smiled  constantly.  Her  face  was 
as  changelessly  pleasant  as  a  flower. 

Li  Ssu-yi  made  a  great  effort  to  be 
bright  and  entertaining.  'What  a 
beautiful  moon  there  is  tonight,'  he 
said  in  his  Tai  Shan  accent.  He  made 
other  romantic  observations,  following 
each  with  a  prolonged  sigh,  as  though 
half  in  jest.  'Aren't  you  happy?*  he 
asked  her  several  times.  He  was  very, 
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very  considerate.  Wherever  they  went 
he  offered  her,  in  courtly  gesture,  the 
fat  curve  of  his  arm. 

Li  Ssu-yi  was  about  forty  years  old. 
There  was  a  little  round  bald  spot  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  but  elsewhere  was 
a  thick  shining  growth;  he  had  a  habit 
of  threading  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  through  it.  Whenever  sugar  or 
the  condition  of  the  rubber  market 
were  discussed,  he  lifted  up  his  eye- 
brows with  interest.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  such  subjects  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies.  He  kept  his  eyes  half 
closed,  and  he  often  wistfully  remarked 
that  people  seldom  understood  him. 
He  especially  resented  any  reference 
to  his  round  little  belly.  He  himself 
considered  that  he  was  not  fat,  but 
merely  happened  to  have  a  bigger 
stomach  than  most.  One  explanation 
he  offered  for  this  phenomenon  was 
that  he  drank  beer. 

Sang  Hwa  now  looked  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eyes  at  his  oleaginous 
face  and  his  protruding  teeth.  She 
thought  to  herself  that  some  day  her 
cousin,  Pao  Chen,  would  have  to  yield 
to  those  arms  and  feel  those  teeth 
against  her  face.  The  prospect  highly 
amused  her. 

'Why  do  you  laugh?'  he  asked 
tenderly. 

'I  was  laughing  at  Pao  Chen — 
thinking  how  jealous  she  would  be  if 
she  found  us  here/ 

He  frowned  and  absently  scratched 
his  head.  'She  doesn't  suit  me — tem- 
peramentally, you  know.  On  the  other 
hand  you — you're  .  .  .  But  what  do 
you  think  of  me?  Do  I  weary  you?' 

She  smiled  and  pressed  his  arm,  em- 
ploying one  of  the  gestures  in  what  she 
called  her  technique.  She  said  nothing. 

A  stiff  wind  blew  against  them  and 
furled  her  silk  gown  round  her  legs. 


The  wine  had  affected  her;  shejelt 
physically  very  light  and  as  if  walking 
along  a  bank  of  clouds.  Some  fragrance 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  air  and  sweeten 
her  tongue.  Was  it  flowers,  or  the  odor 
of  green  grass,  or  really  a  perfume 
somewhere?  Looking  into  the  faces  of 
other  strollers  she  saw  that  they  were 
kindly  and  tranquil,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  pain  on  earth.  She 
drew  in  the  air  hungrily. 

'The  world  is,  after  all,  rather 
beautiful  .  .  .' 

She  skipped  rather  than  walked, 
and  somewhere  inside  her  a  spirit 
bubbled  into  laughter  over  nothing  at 
all.  Her  body  seemed  to  hum  behind 
every  word  she  said.  She  found  a  new 
pleasure  in  the  most  insignificant  ges- 
ture— a  turn  of  the  head,  or  a  lift  of 
the  shoulder:  She  felt  herself  actually 
gliding  round  corners. 

'  I  never  knew  before  that  Shanghai 
was  real,  that  it  was  alive.' 

Before  them  little  children  rolled  on 
the  lawn,  shouting  and  laughing.  She 
felt  like  one  of  them.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  breathed  more  freely — as  if  a 
mask  had  suddenly  been  torn  from  her 
face.  She  felt  liberated  and  knew  again 
the  simple  joy  of  just  being  alive,  of 
knowing  that  everything  in  the  world 
had  been  put  there  for  her  amuse- 
ment, that  even  other  people  had  been 
born  only  for  that  purpose  .  .  . 

It  grew  dark,  and  the  moon  lay 
hidden  behind  a  filmy  garment  of 
clouds.  The  wind  blew  colder  and 
wrapped  Sang  Hwa's  gown  closer  to 
her  figure. 

Li  Ssu-yi  suddenly  put  his  pudgy 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  she  returned 
to  the  solid  substance  of  herself. 

'May  I  take  you  back  to  school?' 

School!  She  had  forgotten  that  he 
did  not  know  her  true  address  nor  her 
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real    life    with    Lien    Wen-kan.    He  the  sky.  Several  people  were  in  Little 

thought  she  was  still  at  school.  Hu's  room  and  Sang  Hwa  was  one. 

'No,  I  shall  not  return  to  the  dormi-  She  sat  very  far  from  his  bed  and 

tory,'  she  said  hurriedly.  'Just  take  dared   not   look   at   him.   How   the 

me  to  my  aunt's  home.  I  will  stay  coughs  tore  into  his  poor  flesh!  She 

there  tonight.'  looked  down  steadily  at  her  hands  and 

They  had  got  into  his  car  and  he  put  could  scarcely  breathe, 

his  face  near  hers. ' It  would  be  a  good  'He's  finished,'  someone  whispered, 

thing  if  I  could  go  on  being  of  service  Lien  Wen-kan  began  sprinkling  the 

to  you.  Not  a  bad  arrangement.'  room   with   some  disinfectant.    Hsu 

She  thought  otherwise,  but  she  did  lifted  up  the  thin  withered  body  to  t 

not  speak. 'It  would  be  a  much  better  half-reclining  position   and  Ah  Yeh 

arrangement/  she  sighed  to  herself,  Hsin  sat  beside  the  bed,  and  held 

'if  Wen-kan  were  with  me.'  But  Wen-  Little  Hu's  chin.  He  had  not  strength 

kan  would  spend  no  time  looking  at  enough  to  support  himself.  He  coughed 

the  moon:  he  would  regard  this  eve-  now  almost  incessantly,  and  with  each 

ning  as  just  so  much  money  diverted  cough  his  lips  were  covered  with  blood. 

from  the  Revolution,  plus  so  much  The  sick  man's  nose  and  chin  had 

time.  She  had  said  nothing  to  Li  about  turned  ghastly,  the  color  of  soiled  old 

her  real  motive:  let  that  be  settled  to-  lacquer,  and  the  rest  of  his  face  was  a 

morrow.  She  made  an  '  appointment  waxen  yellow.  He  kept  his  eyes  shut 

with  him,  and  thought  now  about  the  and  his  facial  muscles  did  not  move. 

most  effective  lie  she  could  concoct.  Whenever  he  coughed  his  body  seemed 

Tell  him  that  she  needed  the  money  to  to  be  crumpling  up  anew.  Despite  his 

buy  a  certain  thing  (very  important!)  suffering,  some  powerful  urge  to  speak 

or  that  she  had  debts?  Well,  let  it  wait,  presently  took  command  of  him,  as 

'Today  at  least  I  have  been  free  and  though  he  had  a  thing  of  terrible  sig- 

I  have  lived.'  nificance  to  impart.  His  mouth  began 

But  even  this  freedom,  she  knew,  to   move   and   he   stammered  unin- 

was  illusory,  was  but  part  of  a  drama  telligibly. 

being  played  to  an  end  set  by  some  'Don't  talk!  Lie  still  for  a  while.' 

greater  destiny  than  her  own.  In  this  Suddenly  Sang  Hwa  shrieked,  and 

larger  force  she  was  an  atom  of  infinite  then    hysterically    began    to    weep. 

smallness,  and  the  joy  she  had  felt  to-  Everyone  turned  in  surprise.  'I  can't 

day  was  in  fact  quite  absurd.  It  could  bear  it,'  she  cried.  'The  life  is  being 

not  last;  it  was  not  real.  The  miserable  crushed  out  of  him  V 

little  house  to  which  she  must  soon  re-  'Comrade   Lien,    take   her   home, 

turn,  the  secret  work  in  which  she  was  please,'  one  of  the  group  ordered. 

united  with  others  in  a  cause,  these  She   could   hardly  stand   as  Lien 

things  had  purpose  and  vitality,  they  Wen-kan    took    her    arm.    He    half 

were  life  and  the  meaning  of  life  .  .  .  dragged  and  half  lifted  her  outside. 

struggle  .  .  .  She  clutched  the  tightened  muscles 

IV  of  her  throat;  as  they  stumbled  along 
her  fright  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling 

Again  it  was  evening  and  again  the  of  dull  pessimism, 

orange  moon,  grown  larger,  burned  in  'Why,'  she  said  tonelessly,  'why  is 
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it?  Why  is  life  like  this  to  us,  bitter, 
dangerous,  full  of  pain,  always  with 
death  very  near?' 

Lien  held  her  even  more  firmly  and 
told  her  to  hush. 

'But  what  is  it  for?  What  has  he 
got  out  of  it?  Dying  now,  one  great 
pain  gathering  up  all  the  little  pains 
and  sufferings  out  of  the  past — is  that 
what  death  is?  Do  you  remember,  only 
a  short  time  ago  he  was  so  full  of  life, 
so  abundartt  with  it!  And  now  he  is 
dead,  or  as  good  as  dead,  in  the  hand 
of  that  dark  illness  .  .  .' 

'Cut  it,  do  you  think  we  don't  all 
feel  the  same  way?  Be  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, get  control  of  yourself.' 

When  they  reached  home  the  girl 
pulled  away  from  him  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed.  She  felt  her  body 
quivering  like  a  taut  rope.  Her  breasts 
stood  out  and  seemed  enlarged.  Lien 
stood  gazing  down  at  her  in  silence. 

'Where  can  it  lead  us,  Wen-kan?' 
she  asked  tearfully.  'Remember  Old 
Pon,  too,  think  of  the  bitterness  of 
days  he  lived  through,  and  then  in  the 
end  he  died  just  like  that!  Hasn't  one 
got  a  right  to  want  happiness?' 

Lien  sat  down  on  the  bed  but  he  did 
not  look  at  her.  He  could  hear  her 
beating  heart  and  he  felt  her  convul- 
sive sobs  vibrating  against  him.  She 
leaned  over  and  let  her  head  fall  on 
his  shoulder. 

'Happiness?'  he  said  finally.  'You 
mean — roll  yourself  up  in  a  golden 
cocoon  and  to  hell  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  long  as  you  can  feed  on  mul- 
berry leaves?  Isn't  it  precisely  because 
we  can't  live  that  way,  because  we're 
not  vegetables  nor  insects  but  human 
beings,  that  we  believe  in  making  real 
happiness  possible?' 

She  tried  to  control  her  resentment 
and  the  effort  gave  an  unnatural  tone 


to  her  voice.  '  I  often  think  that  after 
all  human  beings  can  only  live  a  few 
tens  of  years  at  best,  and  why  should 
we  deliberately  seek  out  pain?' 

Lien  started  to  protest.  She  broke 
in:  'Listen,  it's  just  because  we  are 
human  beings  that  we  have  a  right  to 
make  a  choice,  and  the  choice  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  bitter  one,  does  it?  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  cannot 
live  without  light,  the  wide  open  sky 
to  breathe  freely  under,  and  happiness, 
just  plain  happiness.  Our  life,  always  a 
secret  existence,  seems  to  deny  our 
right  to  clean  joyous  air  and  even  the 
flowing  sunshine.' 

Lien  Wen-kan  looked  at  her  sar- 
donically, and  there  was  a  note  of 
weariness  in  his  reply,  'In  order  to 
make  freedom  a  reality  we've  got  to 
struggle  for  a  new  society,  out  of  the 
old  bondage — but  you  understand  all 
this,  you  have  seen  these  things  your- 
self.' 

Sang  Hwa  lifted  her  head  and  put 
her  lips  close  to  his  chin. 

'Yes.  I  know — all  that.  But  can  we 
get  that  sort  of  freedom  in  our  time?' 

'If  not  our  generation,  then  the 
next.  Meanwhile,  we  stand  for  some- 
thing.' He  leaned  over  and  embraced 
her  simply.  'You've  had  too  much  for 
one  day.  You'd  better  get  some  rest. 
Tomorrow  I'll  have  a  thorough  talk 
with  you.' 

He  helped  her  undress  and  she 
slipped  into  the  bed.  He  was  going 
back  to  Little  Hu's.  She  took  his 
hand.  'Perhaps  you  are  right,  perhaps 
I  am  not  quite  sane.  I  feel  like — but 
never  mind,  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
think  of  me  tomorrow.' 

She  watched  him  snap  out  the  light 
and  shut  the  door  and  listened  to  him 
going  down  the  stairs.  When  she  could 
no  longer  hear  his  footsteps,  fear  crept 
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into  her  again.  After  a  while  she  im- 
agined that  she  heard  someone  in  the 
room  and  she  sprang  up  and  switched 
on  a  light.  She  called  out.  No  one  an- 
swered, but  then  she  felt  sure  that  it 
must  have  been  a  '  black-gown '  [Gov- 
ernment spy]  outside  her  door.  She 
fell  back  on  her  bed,  exhausted. 

'I  can't  stand  it!'  she  said  aloud. 
'When  one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  silly. 
Given  a  few  years  of  life,  one  throws 
them  away  for  an  ideal  one  will  never 
see,  an  ideal  that  may  never  come 
about  in  that  way  .  .  .' 

Early  next  day,  before  Lien  Wen- 
kan  had  returned,  she  wrote  a  note 
and  sent  it  over  to  him,  asking  the 
Party  for  a  month's  release.  She  packed 
her  leather  bags  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
went  to  stay  with  her  aunt. 


Although  Li  Ssu-yi  was  not  the 
most  lovable  of  people,  he  had  his  vir- 
tues. He  responded  promptly  and  gen- 
erously, for  instance,  to  the  slightest 
expression  of  a  wish  on  Sang  Hwa's 
part,  and  he  bothered  himself  a  great 
deal  with  thinking  up  ways  in  which  to 
please  her.  She  knew  that  his  attentions 
to  her  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to 
her  aunt,  who  seemed  worried  that  she 
might  lose  a  good  prospective  son-in- 
law,  but  Comrade  Sang  did  not  let 
that  trouble  her.  She  had  a  right  to  en- 
joy the  few  happy  days  stolen  from 
her  work. 

Her  happiness  was  genuine. 

She  covered  her  whole  body  with 
powder  and  spent  hours  making  up 
her  face.  She  abandoned  herself  to 
gaiety,  every  night  going  out  with  Li, 
and  every  night  coming  home  late, 
smelling  of  wine  and  not  a  little  drunk. 
During  the  day  she  amused  herself 


driving  here  and  there  in  his  new  car. 
She  read  nothing  but  romantic  stories 
and  cinema  advertisements* 

Two  weeks  went  by  very  rapidly, 
and  one  day  she  returned  home  in  Li's 
car  to  find  her  little  cousin  waiting  for 
her,  important  with  news. 

'A  feller  named  Liu  came  to  see 
you,'  said  the  boy. 

'Liu' — that  was  Lien  Wen-kan's 
other  name.  'Did  he  leave  a  note?' 
she  asked. 

'No,  he  just  says  he  come  tuh  see 
you.  Nothin'  partic'lar,  he  says.' 

Sang  Hwa  frowned.  She  walked 
slowly  to  her  room,  suddenly  ashamed, 
her  eyes  filled  with  the  tall  straight  fig- 
ure of  Lien  Wen-kan  and  of  his  fine 
grave  face.  Perhaps  he  had  come  to 
denounce  her?  Or  to  bring  important 
news?  Perhaps  Lien  was  being  chased? 
She  shuddered.  They  might  even  be 
watching  her.  Looking  around  she 
saw  only  a  warm  clean  room  with  fur- 
niture of  rich  wood  shining  under  a 
flood  of  light,  and  she  felt  reassured. 
Here  were  no  documents,  no  forbidden 
books.  Everything  was  spotless  and 
legal,  everything  was  beautiful,  and 
there  were  no  germs  of  disease.  Guilt- 
ily she  remembered  Little  Hu,  and 
thought  of  the  others,  working,  toiling. 
Ought  she  to  have  left  without  first 
getting  approval  from  the  Party? 

Her  aunt  strolled  into  the  room, 
smoking  a  silver-mounted  water-pipe. 
She  began  chattering  at  random,  but 
gradually  came  round  to  the  subject 
of  her  school  friends.  One  had  to 
choose  one's  company  carefully  these 
days,  but  Sang  Hwa  had  a  good  fellow 
in  that  youth  called  Liu. 

'He's  quite  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't 
he?' 

'Yes,  we  are  comrades.9 

The  old  lady,  her  gold  teeth  flash- 
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tng,  bcgmn  a  long  eulogy  of  his  charms. 
He  was  certainly  handsome,  he  was 
brilliant,  he  had  a  winning  manner, 
and  all  in  all  (judging  from  what  she 
said)  he  was  perhaps  the  most  attrac- 
tive young  man  she  had  ever  met.  She 
searched  for  more  subtle  and  effective 
encomiums,  and  watched  her  niece 
keenly,  to  see  what  her  expression 
revealed. 

Sang  Hwa  smiled  as  if  highly 
pleased,  but  inwardly  she  thought: 
'Don't  imagine  you  are  going  to  find 
out  anything  from  me.  I  think  I  shall 

{'itst  hold  on  to  this  Li  Ssu-yi  and  keep 
kirn  out  of  your  reach.' 

When  her  aunt  had  left,  she  threw 
her  stockings  angrily  on  a  chair  and 
said  again: '  I  shall  hold  on  to  him.' 

There  were,  however,  but  two  weeks 
left,  and  after  that,  she  knew,  she 
must  return  to  work,  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  a  covert  existence.  Back 
there  her  individuality  would  cease  to 
be  a  reality;  she  would  again  become 
but  an  atom  in  a  movement  that  had 
its  absolute  in  masses  of  men  and  was 
concerned  with  the  individual  only  as 
a  conscious  thought  in  an  organism 
infinitely  greater  than  any  single  ego. 
Back  there  with  her  comrades  she 
would  again  have  to  be  very  careful, 
not  only  against  sickness,  but  against 
the  Terror — arrest,  imprisonment,  or 
worse  still,  having  her  soft  legs  and 
body  crushed  in  torture. 

'live  in  pain,  die  in  pain!' 

Why  should  she  go  back?  She  was 
not  indispensable,  and  somehow  now 
she  no  longer  felt  any  interest  in  that 
work.  But  how  they  would  despise  her 
if  she  broke  away !  She  could  hear  them 
saying  of  her:  'Little  Sang  Hwa,  who 
•old  herself  to  the  big-bellied  sugar 
merchant!  Ha!'  She  frowned  angrily 
and  told  herself  that  she  ought  not  to 


think  about  them  at  all,  not  for  an- 
other two  weeks  anyway.  And  yet  .  .  . 

'  Could  they  ever  forgive  me,'  she 
asked  aloud,  'if  I  gave  up?  Could  I  Jen 
Wen-kan?' 

She  thought  that  perhaps  they  had 
already  expelled  her.  If  so,  good. 
'Good!'  she  said  with  an  air  of  final- 
ity, as  if  to  convince  herself  that  it 
was  already  true.  She  sat  motionless 
for  a  while,  and  the  expression  on  her 
face  was  one  of  extreme  perplexity. 


VI 


Presently  she  went  into  the  tiled 
bath  and  stood  before  the  long  mir- 
ror, looking  first  at  her  face,  and  then 
down  the  gentle  curves  of  her  body 
that  spun  silkily  up  from  the  floor  to 
her  gleaming  hair.  She  moved  her  hips 
in  a  slow  arc  and  she  lifted  her  arms 
gracefully  above  her  head.  For  several 
minutes  she  stood  thoughtlessly,  ad- 
miring the  figure  before  her  as  she 
might  have  gazed  in  detachment  at  an 
exquisite  thing  of  art. 

'What  is  it  all  for?'  she  suddenly 
asked  herself. 

Those  soft  rounded  shoulders,  the 
tragic  beauty  of  those  high-arched 
breasts,  and  glistening  down  from 
them,  that  swift  line  to  the  firm  ivory 
thighs!  Was  it  fair  to  this  perfect  body, 
to  herself,  to  nature,  to  hide  a  work  of 
such  splendor  in  darkness,  risk  it  in 
perhaps  altogether  useless  ventures, 
expose  it  to  barbaric  tortures?  Her 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  wonder  of 
it;  she  had  forgotten  how  magnificent 
her  body  was.  She  put  her  hands  over 
her  face  and  felt  her  temples  throb. 
When  she  looked  in  the  mirror  again, 
she  was  impressed  with  that  exquisite 
line  that  seemed  like  a  long  note  of 
music,  clinging  from  breast  to  thigh. 
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She  began  to  analyze  this  form  of  art  sation  with  her  daughter,  Pao  Chen. 

in  terms  of  aesthetics,  breaking  it  into  She  seemed  to  be  complaining  about 

parts.  Li  Ssu-yi 's  attentions  to  Sang  Hwa. 

'Parts?'  If  the  Terror  got  hold  of  'So  Pao  Chen  still  wants  to  sell  her- 

her,  how  many  parts  would  she  be  cut  self  to  him/  she  thought. '  I  think  not. 

into?  She  shuddered.  It  is  very  bad  for  young  women  to  sell 

Her  face  burned  and  she  moved  themselves  to  fat  old  men.  Hmm.  I 
over  to  bathe  it,  first  in  hot  water,  shall  not  let  him  go/ 
then  in  cold.  She  drenched  all  the  But  how  could  she  prevent  it?  Ac- 
powder,  all  the  cream,  all  the  mascara  cept  him  herself,  marry  him?  Before 
and  lipstick,  and  they  slid  away,  leav-  her  she  saw  a  multiple  row  of  protrud- 
ing just  a  plain  oval.  This  was  the  ing  bellies,  and  jutting  teeth.  She  saw 
face  she  wore  among  the  women  Li  Ssu-yi  absently  scratching  his  head, 
laborers,  when  she  did  organizational  heard  the  dull  heaviness  of  his  voice, 
work:  no  paint  at  all,  and  even  her  with  every  word  interminably  empha- 
shaved  eyebrows  left  completely  bald,  sized.  The  effect  of  thinking  of  him  as 
She  looked  at  herself  again,  and  again  a  whole  was  like  a  dose  of  castor  beans, 
she  thought  of  her  comrades  and  of  To  yield  to  those  short  fat  arms,  to  be 
their  tall  dreams.  She  felt  a  blush  of  pressed  close  to  that  round  little  belly 
shame  creep  over  her,  and  was  in-  — castor  beans, 
dignant  because  of  it. 

She  wanted  to  smash  something,  to  VII 
protest  with  physical   action.   Why 

could  she  not  break  away  from  them?  For  the  next  five  or  six  days  she 
She  pictured  Lien  Wen-kan  before  could  not  satisfy  her  conscience  about 
her,  and  angrily  she  cried  aloud:  'Be  Wen-kan  and  the  others,  and  she  re- 
it  good  or  bad,  I  have  only  one  life,  mained  depressed.  She  seemed  to  hear 
and  only  one  choice  for  it!  You  can  them  making  fun  of  her,  laughing  with 
condemn  me  as  you  please,  I  am  not  great  amusement  over  her  attachment 
going  to  risk  this  body,  expose  it  to  to  her  rich  and  sentimental  donkey. 
torture.  I  can't  stand  it!'  They  did  not  understand  her,  she  told 

Everyone  had  the  free  will  to  turn,  herself,  whenever  the  cynical  smile  of 

this  way  or  that,  why  should  not  she  Wen-kan  rose  up  before  her.  She  even 

have  it?  began  to  sympathize  with  Li  Ssu-yi, 

She  rushed  from  the  bathroom  into  who  so  often  made  the  same  com- 

her  boudoir  and  lay  down  heavily  on  plaint  against  the  world;  it  was  prob- 

the  bed.  Her  heart  pounded,  and  her  ably  true  that  few  people  really  un- 

temples  seemed  to  leap  out,  they  beat  derstood  him. 

so  hard.  She  put  her  chilled  hands  At  last  she  decided  to  have  a  thor- 
against  her  hot  face.  She  could  not  ough  talk  with  Lien  Wen-kan. 
think  through  to  a  conclusion;  every  When  she  reached  the  house,  she 
statement  posed  another  and  brought  was  very  excited.  She  paused  a  mo- 
its  own  denial.  Finally  she  centered  her  ment  to  still  her  heart,  before  mount- 
wrath  on  Wen-kan  as  an  individual.  ing  the  ladder-like  stairs  to  the  room* 

In   the  next  room  she  heard  her  Mentally  she  phrased  her  opening  re- 
aunt's  voice  suddenly  raised  in  con  ver-  marks.  Out  of  that  familiar  door  a 
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strange  face  poked  itself,  looking  at 
her  suspiciously. 

'Who  dya  want?' 

*Mr.  Liu — isn't  there  a  Mr-  Liu?' 

'No  Liu  in  this  house.' 

She  climbed  down  and  left  hur- 
riedly, with  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  she  was  being  watched,  and  per- 
haps followed. 

But  she  did  not  give  up  the  search. 
She  went  from  one  place  to  another, 
looking  for  former  comrades.  They 
had  all  left,  and  everywhere  she  en- 
countered suspicious  eyes.  At  last  she 
did  find  Wans  Chao-ti,  formerly  a 
dose  friend.  He  did  not  show  any 
pleasure  at  meeting  her  but  simply 
listened  coldly  to  what  she  had  to  say. 
He  answered  her  questions  briefly  and 
noncommittally.  Exasperated,  she 
grabbed  his  shoulder  and  shook  him. 
She  put  her  face  close  to  his  and  de- 
manded in  a  quaking  voice: 

'Chao-ti,  am  I  poison?  Where  is 
Wcn-kan  living  now?  Why  won't  you 
tell  mc?  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  mc.  Tell  me,  where  is  he?  I  have 
something  important  to  say  to  him 
and  I  must  And  him.* 

He  smiled  with  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  looked  at  her  impudently. 
*I  really  don't  know.' 

She  had  an  almost  uncontrollable 
desire  to  beat  him,  to  knock  the  in- 
formation from  him.  Then  she  thought 
of  embracing  him,  or  hanging  on  to 
him,  weeping,  begging  him  not  to  for- 
sake her.  Hut  she  only  stcxxl  looking 
at  him  for  a  while  in  silent  fury,  and 
then  she  choked  down  her  tears  and 
left. 

'It  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame  now,' 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself.  'It  is 
they  wno  have  abandoned  me.' 

Three  days  later  she  came  once 
more  to  (,'hao-ti's  place,  and  handed 


him  a  three-thousand-character  letter, 
asking  him  to  deliver  it  to  Lien  Wcn- 
kan.  It  was  a  thick  heavy  package 
very  firmly  sealed  on  the  outside  with 
the  initials,  S.H. 

She  spent  two  nights  composing 
this  document. 

It  began  with  a  careful  analysis  of 
her  temperament,  which,  she  pointed 
out,  was  in  many  ways  unique:  she 
was  unlike  other  women.  She  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  her  spirit  was  not 
suited  to  revolutionary  work,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  struggle  did  not  fit  in 
with  her  philosophy  of  life.  She  ex- 
plained just  what  the  latter  was:  it 
involved  the  right  to  live  gladly  in 
such  freedom  as  she  herself  could  And. 
She  had  discovered  that  human  be- 
ings were  given  but  one  life,  and  some- 
how she  was  unable  to  find  any  justi- 
fication in  history  for  believing  that 
men  afterward  would  worry  about 
how  she  had  used  it.  Hut  even  without 
this  conflict  with  her  philosophy  which 
the  work  involved,  had  they  not  been 
the  first  to  abandon  her?  She  did  not 
in  a  single  line  suggest  that  she  had 
fled,  or  that  they  might  have  had 
cause  to  worry  over  possible  betrayal 
at  her  hands.  But  now  that  it  was  all 
over,  she  wanted  them  to  understand 
her  philosophy,  that  was  all.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  afraid  to  die,  but 
that  she  was  eager  to  live.  Finally,  she 
begged  I.icn  Wen-kan  to  be  careful, 
and  she  promised  that  she  would  re- 
member nim  for  ever.  She  was  even 
willing  always  to  keep  up  their  per- 
sonal friendship,  if  it  pleased  him. 

Sang  Hwa  was  not  happy.  Kven 
after  she  had  written  this  letter  she 
could  not  forget  Wen-kan  and  she 
kept  thinking:  'Never  again  to  see 
him?  Never?' 

Her  life-problems  were  by  no  means 
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solved.  She  could  not  much  longer  go 
on  living  in  her  aunt's  house — Pao 
Chen's  jealousy  was  becoming  un- 
bearable— and  yet  she  was  determined 
not  to  go  back  to  her  own  poor  home. 
The  month  which  she  had  set  for 
herself  must  see  some  kind  of  way 
out! 

She  felt  carried  resistlessly  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  a  great  sea,  with  not 
a  shore  anywhere  in  sight.  The  break 
from  the  one  thing  that  for  a  while  had 
given  meaning  to  her  life  left  her  now 
without  any  course  or  aim,  without 
any  chart,  drifting  purposelessly  .  .  . 

In  such  a  mood  she  saw  Li  Ssu-yi. 

She  looked  once  more  at  the  little 
circle  of  baldness  on  his  head,  she  con- 
sidered the  oily,  well-fed  face,  and  she 
gazed  a  long  time  at  the  unfortunate 
teeth.  She  tried  to  convince  herself 
that  these  were  but  minor  details, 
that  love  could  in  fact  glorify  them, 
and  she  repeated  to  herself  over  and 
over:  'I  do  love  him,  I  love  him.'  Yet 
when  she  fell  into  his  arms,  when  his 
big  mouth  sought  and  covered  hers 
and  he  sighed  into  her,  she  could  not 
escape  the  feeling  that  this  was  a  bad- 
tasting  medicine  she  was  taking  in 
atonement  for  some  crime  against 
herself. 

'Whew!' 

'Sang  Hwa,'  he  proposed,  'let's  get 
married  right  away — before  I  leave 
for  Nanyang!  What  do  you  say?' 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  'I  have  no 
opinion  in  the  matter.' 

He  leaned  forward  hungrily,  touched 
his  lips  to  hers,  and  kept  them  there 
for  several  minutes.  When  at  last  he 
drew  away,  he  was  red-faced  and 
panting.  He  gazed  passionately  at  her 
and  his  eyes  came  wide  open  with  a 
light  of  happiness.  Unconsciously  he 
put  his  fat  hand  to  his  hair. 


Suddenly  Sang  Hwa  buried  her  face 
in  the  divan  and  began  to  sob. 

'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  he 
asked,  astonished.  'What  is  it?' 

After  a  long  time  she  lifted  her  head 
and  her  face  was  stained  with  tears. 
Nevertheless  she  forced  it  into  a  be- 
witching smile  and  put  her  cheek 
against  his. 

'Nothing,'  she  said.  'I  am  simply 
too  happy.' 

VIII 

The  face  of  the  lake  before  Mrs.  Li 
Ssu-yi 's  rambling  summer  home  grew 
pale  under  the  softening  sky.  A  few 
boats  sailed  by  in  the  moon-bathed 
night,  and  the  place  was  touched  with 
a  melancholy  glamour. 

Sang  Hwa,  standing  beside  the  win- 
dow, had  not  moved  for  a  long  time, 
nor  had  she  answered  any  of  her  cous- 
in's questions.  The  lake  breeze  blew 
strong  now  and  the  song  of  the  min- 
strel crowded  into  the  room.  He  was 
singing  Sad  Vistas.  Why  did  he  al- 
ways come  back  to  that  song?  It  made 
her  think  of  Wen-kan.  What  had  bo- 
come  of  him? 

'Have  you  had  a  letter  recently 
from  him  ? '  her  cousin  suddenly  asked. 

'Who?'  Sang  Hwa  was  startled. 

'Your  husband,  of  course.' 

'Oh.'  She  blushed.  'Yes,  of  course.' 

She  turned  back  abruptly  and  tossed 
her  head,  lifting  her  neck  so  full  of 
poise  and  grace..  Walking  over  to  her 
cousin,  she  looked  at  her  with  that 
captivating  smile  for  which  she  had  be- 
come celebrated,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
that  soft  voice  of  the  very  gentle  lady. 

'Let  us  go  out  for  a  sail  under  the 
moon,  cousin.  We  will  take  along  two 
bottles  of  wine — one  for  each  of  us,  so? 
Come  on,  hurry,  we  will  get  grandly 
drunk!' 


A  Paris  newspaper  woman  describes  the 
once  gay  city  of  Vienna  under  Schusch- 
nigg's  clerico-Fascist  dictatorship,  and 
a  long  popular  German  author  writes 
a  *  silhouette '  of  contemporary  Milan. 


The 
Camera  Eye 


I.  Vienna — 1936 
By  Suzanne  Collects 

Translated  from  the  Lumihn%  Paris  Radical  Weekly 


lNYONE  who  crosses  the  frontier 
of  Austria  today  will  soon  see  many 
tangible  signs  of  the  profound  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  that  country 
since  1934.  These  changes  are  symbol- 
ized by  the  new  coins  which  have  lately 
been  put  into  circulation.  The  Aus- 
trian monetary  unit,  the  schilling,  once 
bore  a  relief  of  the  parliament  build- 
ings and  the  legend  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria. Both  of  these  have  disappeared, 
with  the  institutions  they  used  to  rep- 
resent. They  have  been  replaced,  one 
by  the  single  word  Austria,  the  other 
by  the  figure  /,  overlaid  by  two  ears 
of  wheat  hanging  from  their  stalks  al- 
most as  though  they  were  breaking. 
Playing  on  the  two  homonyms — Abrey 
meaning  ear  of  wheat,  and  Ebre>  mean- 
ing honor — the  Viennese,  who,  for  lack 
of  any  other,  still  retain  the  privilege 
of  joking  about  their  misfortunes,  have 
dubbed  the  new  schilling  'our  broken 


honor.;'  As  for  the  five  schilling  piece, 
it  represents  the  famous  Mariazell  Ma- 
donna, surmounted  by  these  words: 
Magna  Mater  Austriae — Great  Mother 
of  Austria.  These  two  coins  in  them- 
selves represent  the  whole  program  of 
the  present  Austrian  government. 

Poverty!  Once  again  it  is  the  Leit- 
motiv of  Austrian  lite.  In  Vienna  I  saw 
it  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  station. 
Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  despair  and  indignation  on 
the  face  of  the  taxi  driver  who  took  me 
to  my  hotel?  'Nobody  here  has  any 
money,'  he  said.  'At  least  not  the 
working  people.  We  are  just  about 
ready  to  pass  out  from  hunger.' 

This  remark  is  borne  out  at  every 
step  by  the  sights  one  sees  on  the 
streets:  beggars,  grown  numerous  and 
pitiful;  restaurants  where  Govern- 
ment employees  and  petits  bourgeois ^ gob- 
ble down  meals  costing  one-and-a-half 
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schillings  (28  ff) — meals  which  ob- 
viously do  not  satisfy  their  appetites; 
caf£s  where  people  buy  one  or  two  cig- 
arettes at  a  time.  One  must  have 
looked  closely  at  the  mournful  faces, 
passed  through  the  sad  streets,  felt 
upon  one's  shoulders  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  1922  or  1923  rather 
than  that  of  the  sprightly,  gay  and 
visibly  relieved  Vienna  which  greeted 
one  in  1927;  one  must  have  heard,  for 
example,  a  former  high  official  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  explain- 
ing gravely  that  by  walking  another 
twenty  minutes  you  can  save  the  ten 
Groschen  which  you  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  for  the  tramway — one 
must  have  seen  and  heard  these  things 
fully  to  understand  the  poignant  real- 
ities behind  the  statement  which  Rost 
van  Tonningen,  the  financial  delegate 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  made  in  his 
recent  official  report:  'To  be  sure,  the 
Austrian  budget  is  balanced,  and  the 
economic  situation  is,  on  the  whole, 
better.  But  this  result  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  the  enormous  sacri- 
fices which  have  been  imposed  on  the 
populace.' 

Chancellor  Schuschnigg,  official  Grand 
Master  of  the  Patriotic  Front,  former 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  thousand 
times  shrewder  and  more  fanatical 
than  'that  peasant  Dollfuss,'  has  now 
completed  Austria's  moral  enslave- 
ment. Which  proves  that  in  all  coun- 
tries no  one  can  beat  the  professional 
patriots  in  playing  traitor  to  their  na- 
tive land.  'They  have  robbed  us  of  our 
honor,'  I  was  told  by  many  Viennese, 
in  whom  I  found  the  spirit  of  Austrian 
independence  very  much  alive,  and 
who  did  not  seem  any  more  inclined  to 
fall  under  Prussian  rule  than  to  obey 
the  Pope  and  Mussolini. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Patriotic 
Front  is  the  only  political  organization 
that  is  permitted  in  Austria  today,  the 
Government's  only  source  of  support 
How  strong  is  this  group?  It  com- 
prises, at  the  most,  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  Austrian  population,  as  I  was 
assured  over  and  over  again. 

If  one  realizes  that  all  the  employ- 
ees of  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, all  organizations  having  any 
connection  with  the  State,  and  all  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests 
are  obliged  to  enroll  in  the  Patriotic 
Front,  one  wonders  who  its  spontane- 
ous followers  really  are!  The  members 
of  the  Patriotic  Front  are  required  to 
wear  their  insignia.  Well,  although  I 
saw  the  imposing  edifice  in  Vienna 
which  serves  as  headquarters  of  the 
national  organization,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
in  Salzburg,  in  the  streets  of  Vienna, 
in  the  restaurants  and  movies,  in  the 
crowds  that  take  their  Sunday  walks 
in  the  Wiener  Wald,  I  had  to  make  a 
real  effort,  and  peer  closely  at  many 
buttonholes,  to  find  even  a  few  of  the 
sacred  emblems. 

II 

Chancellor  Schuschnigg  himself  has 
no  illusions  about  his  popularity.  'The 
fewer  my  supporters  the  more  author- 
ity for  me,'  he  said  recently,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rage.  He  is  opposed  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Austrian  populace.  And 
he  knows  it.  That  is  why  he  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  hold  an  election. 

By  what  paradox  does  he  manage  to 
keep  himself  in  power?  Because  he 
seeks  support  from  outside,  from  Mus- 
solini and  the  Vatican;  and  because 
the  opposition  to  him  is  divided  into 
two  irreconcilable  factions:  the  Nazis 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  workers' 
forces  on  the  other. 
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The  Nazi  opposition  includes  some  openly  expressed.  A  former  representa- 

rather  incongruous  elements.  Some,  tive  of  the  Party  told  me  how,  as  she 

though  not  Socialists,  are  yet  not  ipso  was  crossing  the  street  one  day,  a 

/<w/0  Hitlerites.  Above  all  they  are  hos-  stranger  came  up  to  her — a  sympa- 

tile  to  the  Schuschnigg  Government  thizer,  perhaps  even  a  former  sup- 

and   the  Church.  One  finds  among  porter — shook  her  hand,  and  greeted 

them  that  part  of  the  middle  class,  in-  her  in  a  low  voice  with  the  touching 

tellectual  or  otherwise,  which  hopes  password  of  the  Austrian  Socialists, 

thus  to  defend  its  privileges  against  * Freundscbaft — friendship!' 

the  working  class.  Others,  predomi-  Narrow  though  the  limits  in  which 

nantly  the  agrarian  circles  of  the  Ty-  the  dictatorship  allows  it  to  move  may 

rol,  Carinthia  and  Styria,  do  not  con-  be,  the  Socialist  opposition  still  exists; 

sider  themselves  convinced  Nazis  ex-  it  snatches  eagerly  at  every  opportu- 

cept  insofar  as  'Nazism'  seems   to  nity  to  make  itself  felt.  Sometimes  the 

them  to  be  opposed  to  'Marxism,'  and  Socialists  combat  the  Government's 

their  interests  as  peasants  opposed  to  coercive  measures  with  an  impenetra- 

those  of  the  urban  workers.  ble  wall  of  inertia — as,  indeed,  does 

As  for  the  Nazis  pure  and  simple,  the  larger  part  of  the  Austrian  people, 

they  have  been  both  surprised  and  dis-  Sometimes  they  become  sly,  malicious 

appointed  by  the  agreement  of  July  and  witty  in  their  attacks,  to  the  great 

11.  They  feel  that  Hitler  has  prevented  despair  of  the  Viennese  police.  I  shall 

them  from  seizing  power  in  Austria  as  deliberately    avoid    saying    anything 

they  expected  to  do.  about  the  martyrdom  of  some  of  their 

And  as  for  the  opposition  of  the  militant  members,  for  whose  present 

workers,  it  remains  compact,  disci-  plight  your  heart  aches,  remembering 

plined,  irreducible,  despite  the  politi-  them  as  they  were,  full  of  joy  at  the 

cal  and  economic  terror  that  hangs  realization  of  their  ideal.  You  leave 

over   it.   There,    too,   Socialists   and  them   with   a  lively   admiration   for 

Communists  have  achieved  unity  of  their  smiling  courage  and  their  quiet 

action.  If,  since  the  terrible  events  of  daring. 

1934,  a  certain  number  of  Socialists  Passive  resistance?  To  give  an  ex- 
have  gone  over  to  Communism,  and  ample:  the  heads  of  business  concerns 
others,  terrified,  have  dropped  out  of  and  the  directors  of  the  public  utilities 
sight,  yet  one  may  say  that  the  Aus-  and  other  services  were  ordered  to  sell 
trian  Socialist  Party,  though  an  illegal  copies  of  the  Fascist  national  anthem 
organization  which  is  hunted  out  re-  to  their  employees,  at  the  price  of  2 
lentlessly,  still  has  two-thirds  of  its  Groschen  a  copy  (it  is  the  old  national 
former  members,  who  are  closely  knit  anthem  of  the  Monarchy,  with  new 
together  in  misfortune,  and  united  for  words).  In  a  factory  of  eight  thousand 
action.  workers,  only  two  copies  were  sold  in 

The  people  of  Vienna  have  retained  four  weeks,  and  that  in  the  face  of  re- 

their  sympathy,  nay,  their  affection,  peated  and  threatening  demands! 

for  the  Socialist  Party.  And  even  if  Is  it  a  question  of  compulsory  par- 

they  do  not  dare  to  show  it  themselves,  ticipation  in  a  Patriotic  Front  parade 

at  least  they  do  not  hide  their  joy  or  a  religious  procession?  They  set  out 

whenever  the  Socialist  opposition  is  in  a  body,  under  the  eyes  of  the  super- 
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visors.  But  along  the  way  the  partici- 
pants mysteriously  disappear,  one  by 
one — so  that  the  parade  or  procession 
winds  up  with  only  a  remnant  of  its 
former  strength. 

Wit  and  daring?  In  a  workers'  sec- 
tion the  Patriotic  Front  puts  up  an 
immense  streamer  announcing  some 
celebration  or  other.  Overnight  the 
streamer  is  mysteriously  replaced  by 
another  ridiculing  the  Patriotic  Front. 
At  the  ceremonies  gotten  up  to  meet 
the  Olympic  Torch  on  its  passage 
from  Greece  to  Berlin  last  summer, 
suddenly  and  as  if  by  magic  there 
appeared  on  the  chairs,  at  the  feet, 
even  on  the  heads,  of  the  authorities 
and  the  dignitaries  on  the  platform, 
'  throw-aways '  bearing  the  three  ar- 
rows of  the  Socialists  and  the  words: 
'In  France  L6on  Blum  is  in  power;  in 
Austria  Socialists  are  in  prison.' 

You  say  these  are  lame  protests,  de- 
void of  practical  value?  Not  at  all. 
They  give  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the 
opposition,  and  serve  to  keep  it  alive 
for  the  better  days  to  come.  One  must 
realize  just  what  they  mean  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  action  or  even  any 
suspicion  of  hostility  toward  the  re- 
gime in  power  is  punished  rigorously 
and  pitilessly.  An  active  party  mem- 
ber may  be  put  away  in  the  Wollers- 
dorf  concentration  camp  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  simply  for  having  written 
that,  being  a  Socialist,  he  will  remain 
one  'no  matter  what  happens.'  Any 
person  found  carrying  an  'illegal  pa- 
per' gets  at  least  six  months  in  prison, 
and  six  more  if  he  distributes  the  pa- 
per or  drops  it  on  the  ground. 

'  So  that,'  a  young  Viennese  told  me, 
in  his  picturesque  accent,  'there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  swallow  the 
paper  if  I  don't  want  to  serve  twelve 
months  in  prison.'  Every  delinquent 


is  punished  twice  for  the  same  act:  he 
incurs  the  administrative  penalty  and 
also  the  judicial. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  self- 
respecting  dictatorship  will  not  accord 
the  same  treatment  to  both  the  Hit- 
lerites and  the  Marxists,  even  though 
both  belong  to  illegal  organizations. 
In  Austria  the  same  offense  may  mean 
four  months  of  incarceration  for  a 
Nazi  and  about  five  years  for  a  So- 
cialist. 

'Justice  no  longer  exists  here.  The 
only  law  is  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
Government.  My  Austrian  conscience 
makes  me  blush  at  this,  for  what  is 
happening  here  is  a  disgrace.  Tell  your 
countrymen  that  it  is  Metternich's 
system  brought  up  to  date:  police 
chicanery,  suppression  of  all  freedom 
of  thought,  black  reaction,  the  Church 
— everywhere,  over  and  above  all  else, 
the  Church !  What  if  I  do  belong  to  the 
so-called  'good  bourgeois*  class?  If  I 
were  not  seventy-five  years  old,  alas,  I 
should  be  among  those  who  would  run 
to  the  barricades  to  overthrow  such  a 
Government.'  These  were  the  words 
of  a  venerable  old  man;  and  he  was 
not  a  Socialist. 

Ill 

What  has  happened  to  Vienna's  fa* 
mous  social  institutions,  which  the 
Socialists  created,  and  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world?  The  town  council  named  by 
the  Government,  which  succeeded  the 
Socialist  one,  removed  and  imprisoned 
in  1934,  took  two  years  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the  workers  apart- 
ment houses  by  Chancellor  DoUtuss's 
bombardments.  But  it  has  not  quite 
dared  to  demolish  them  completely* 
It  has  merely  altered  their  character 
profoundly.   In   the  first  place,  the 
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>  have  been  increased  by  a  third, 
crimes  even  doubled,  at  the  very 

when  the  Draconian  cutting  of 
les  and  unemployment  doles  has 
ced  Vienna's  working  class  to 
ry.  Then  workers'  families  sus- 
sd  of  coolness  toward  the  Govern- 
t  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  be- 
constantly  expelled  from  their 
ters  and  replaced  by  €  right-think- 

families.  The  vast  municipal 
ing  program  has  been  abandoned, 
sad,  they  are  following  a  policy  of 
family  houses ' — and  even  that  on 
ry  modest  scale.  It  is  easier  to  get 
better  of  a  small  group  than  of 
sands  of  men  and  women  all  living 
te  same  workers/  block, 
lat  incomparable  institution,  the 
Iren's  home,  in  which  all  aban- 
;d,  sick  and  neglected  children 
:  cared  for,  given  clothes,  and  then 

on  to  whatever  public  educa- 
il  establishment  best  fijtted  their 
tudes — this  institution  now  ad- 
only  the  children  of  tractable  par- 
,  or  those  intended  for  religious 
blishments.  In  contrast  to  the 
ent,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  the 

when  the  Socialist  municipal 
ernment  used  to  hail  the  birth  of 
y  Viennese  child,  no  matter  what 
origins,   with   official   congratula- 

>  to  the  mother  and  the  gift  of  a 


layette  marked  with  the  city's  coat  of 
arms. 

I  saw  the  pitiful  queue  of  the  needy 
at  the  public  soup-kitchens  in  the 
workers'  sections.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  have  access  to  them  must  take  good 
care  to  hide  any  Marxist  tendencies  he 
may  have,  and  would  do  well  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  mass  in  his  district. 
Nothing  is  more  revolting  than  the 
way  in  which  the  fear  of  hunger  is  used 
in  Austria  to  apply  pressure  to  the 
people;  it  is  felt,  in  varying  degrees,  by 
the  working  people  and  those  of  mod- 
est means. 

Hypocrisy  and  brutality,  an  atmos- 
phere heavy  with  uncertainty — such 
is  the  general  impression  one  carries 
away  from  Vienna.  As  for  the  Austrian 
people,  what  will  happen  to  them  to- 
morrow? They  ask  the  question  anx- 
iously themselves,  the  more  so  since 
the  events  in  Spain.  The  only  hope 
that  is  left  for  them  comes  from  Paris. 
And  if  we  French  are  stirred  when  we 
learn  this,  we  ought  to  be  all  the  more 
ashamed  to  hear  it  said  again  and 
again  in  Vienna  that  no  embassy  or 
legation  there  shows  its  sympathy  for 
the  Schuschnigg  Government  more 
flagrantly,  no  other  makes  such  a  pre- 
tence of  ignoring  or  despising  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  Austrian  people, 
than  the  French  Embassy. 


II.  Impressions  of  Milan 

By  Herbert  Eulenbero 
Translated  from  the  Neue  Freit  Presse,  Vienna  Liberal  Daily 


STE  feels  about  this  city  as  one 
about  most  things  in  life.  The 
er  one  knows  it,  the  more  one 
s  it.  But  one  must  forget  the  im- 
sion  Milan  makes  on  every  newly- 


arrived  stranger.  Like  stony  monsters, 
the  city's  tall  tenement  houses  leap 
into  view  from  afar.  The  new  railway 
station  resembles  the  one  in  Leipzig. 
'Can  this  be  the  south?'  the  stranger 
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thinks  again  and  again.  'Can  this  be 
the  entrance  to  the  land  where  oranges 
bloom?'  Then,  on  the  broad  square 
he  sees  the  gigantic  and,  for  the  most 
part,  unfinished  sky-scrapers  rearing 
up  in  front  of  this  monster,  decked 
with  heavy  coats  of  arms  and  symbols 
carved  in  stone.  And  again  the  new- 
comer to  Italy  is  compelled  to  think: 
'Am  I  in  some  newly  built  city  in 
California,  or  a  settlement  in  Alaska 
in  the  gold-rush  days?'  But  no.  From 
all  sides  street  cars  with  their  Italian 
signs  come  rattling  in  on  him.  As  they 
make  very  short  stops,  anyone  who 
does  not  get  in  or  out  quickly  finds 
his  coat-tails  caught  and  held  by  the 
rapidly  opening  and  closing  doors. 

Thus  with  his  very  first  steps  in  this 
land  of  beauty  one  learns  that  the 
days  of  sweet  idleness  are  over  for 
Italy  and  that  the  American  tempo 
has  taken  hold  of  this  country  and 
this  people,  too.  The  lesson  is  driven 
home  by  the  continuous  blows  of  the 
riveting  hammers  with  which  the  un- 
finished skeletons  of  the  sky-scrapers 
near  the  station  are  being  erected. 
Here  is  the  new  Italy  confronting  you; 
ceaselessly  they  drum  it  into  your 
consciousness. 

Seen  on  the  map,  this  stretch  from 
the  station  to  the  cathedral  (the  center 
of  the  city)  does  not  seem  very  long. 
But  woe  to  him  who  has  let  himself 
in  for  doing  it  on  foot!  He  will  rue  this 
venture  more  than  once  on  his  way. 
For  it  is  the  most  tiresome  and,  for 
that  reason,  seemingly  the  longest 
stretch  that  Milan  has  to  offer.  Most 
people  can  stand  it  only  as  far  as  the 
old  moat  which  girdles  the  city;  once 
there,  they  rush  for  one  of  the  numer- 
ous street  cars,  where  they  are  coolly 
received  by  the  conductor  and  the 
other  passengers.  For  you  do  not  meet 


the  sunny  Italian  laughter  until  you 
get  further  south.  Here  it  is  not  yet  in 
evidence. 

Nevertheless  the  cathedral  square 
makes  up  for  a  lot — one  might  say  for 
everything.  One  may  naturally  object 
to  the  wedding-cake  architecture  of 
the  cathedral.  I  know  that.  And  yet 
this  labyrinthine  building,  which  lies 
there  like  a  tortoise,  or  rather  like  a 
hedgehog  with  all  its  quills  on  end, 
again  and  again  makes  a  tremendous 
impression  on  me.  And  this  is  not  only 
in  the  moonlight,  when  the  white  edi- 
fice stands  there  like  a  silent  fairy  tale 
from  the  east  which  has  somehow 
fallen  into  this  new  and  noisy  city. 
As  for  the  powerful  interior  of  this 
cathedral,  let  nobody  dare  say  any- 
thing  against  it!  Of  course  there  are 
snobs  who,  when  somebody  praises  the 
Milan  cathedral,  say:  'Ah,  but  that  is 
nothing  compared  to  St.  Ambrogio, 
with  its  wonderful  inner  court!  Haven't 
you  seen  it?  And  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  with  its  rich  exterior  orna- 
mentation! And  the  Bramante  dome! 
What  is  this  overloaded  cathedral  in 
comparison  but  a  heap  of  white 
marble?'  But  I  insist.  I  know  no  other 
place  in  the  world,  neither  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  in  Venice  nor  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  in  Florence,  over  which 
I  would  rather  muse  than  this  square 
before  the  Milan  cathedral,  particu- 
larly at  twilight,  and  even  more  so  at 
night.  For  in  it  medieval  and  modern 
times,  the  silent  marble  flanks  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  brand-new  facades 
of  the  modern  houses  opposite,  seem 
to  blend  together  as  if  in  a  dream, 
shining  in  the  many-colored,  con- 
stantly moving  electric  advertise- 
ments. One  can  hover  there  for  hours 
between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  between  Tibaldi  and  Edi- 
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ton,  and  meditate  over  that  thort 
span  of  time  in  western  civilization. 

It  was  not  only  the  works  of  art 
which  Stendhal  treasured  most  in  this 
city.  For,  when  compared  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Uffizi,  the  Brera  Mu- 
seum in  Milan,  which  has  so  many  un- 
important and  meaningless  pieces, 
seems  to  offer  little  enough.  As  for 
antiquities,  Milan,  which  was  com- 
pletely sacked  by  Barbarossa  in  1 162, 
has  as  good  as  nothing  to  offer.  Also 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  not 
particularly  pleasant.  The  city  has  had 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  my  native 
Rhineland  city  of  Cologne,  for  whose 
greatest  blessing  the  automobile  was 
invented.  For  now  outings  can  be 
arranged  from  Milan  in  no  time— ex- 
peditions to  Pavia  and  its  famous 
Carthusian  monastery,  and  particu- 
larly to  Como,  with  its  lovely  lake, 
only  fifty  kilometers  away. 

What  an  epicurean  and  lover  of 
beauty  like  Stendhal  must  have  liked 
most  in  Milan  was  what  today  still 
distinguishes  this  city  from  other 
Italian  cities:  its  worldlincss,  its  ele- 
gance, its  gentility,  its  lust  for  life. 
Even  today  one  can  feel  this  quality 
on  gala  nights  at  the  Opera,  where  the 
best  voices  in  the  world  ring  out  be- 
fore a  select  and  beautifully  attired 
audience;  and  afterward,  when  one 
goes  to  Cova  for  an  ice  or  a  light 
supper  or  to  one  of  the  enticing 
restaurants  in  the  (lallcria,  that  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  Kuropean 
shopping  section,  about  which  the 
Milanese  say  that  if  Stendhal  had 
only  known  it,  he  certainly  would 
never  have  left  the  city.  For  even  in 
winter  or  in  bad  weather  this  gigantic 
glass  arcade  conjures  up  a  bit  of  Italy 
as  the  other  Kuropcans  imagine  it: 
Italy,  in  which  it  is  never  cold,  and 


where  it  never  rains,  in  which  one  can 
sit  outdoors  at  all  hours  and  enjoy  life 
by  gazing  at  one's  surroundings.  The 
cathedral  square  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Galleria  always  seem  like  a  bee- 
hive. There  are  dandies  and  beautiful 
women  galore  strolling  in  front  of 
glittering  jewelry'  shops;  and  the 
street  peddlers,  who  always  have  some- 
thing new  to  hawk,  see  to  it  that 
the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  is  enter- 
tained. 

But  the  connoisseurs  of  Milan  seek 
out  these  wonders  only  occasionally. 
Like  I^eonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  statue, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils,  stands  be- 
fore the  Scala  like  a  patron  saint  of 
the  city,  they  love  quiet  and  secrecy. 
One  can  seek  out  one  of  those  small 
hostelrics  in  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti. 
These  are  not  mentioned  in  Baedeker, 
but  Manzoni  used  to  nurse  his  sick 
stomach  here,  until,  at  the  age  of  88, 
he  died  not  far  away.  And  there  Verdi, 
the  temperate,  used  to  marvel  at 
his  publisher's  appetite.  Here,  in  full 
view  of  the  ancient  Milanese  palaces, 
even  the  stranger  feels  an  inkling  of 
the  spirit  of  the  city— the  city  which 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  book- 
stores of  any  in  Italy,  and  which  is 
still  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  country. 

One  begins  to  understand  the  pride 
of  the  ix>m bards  in  this  city  which  has 
survived  everything  ruin,  collapse 
and  decay— and  which  nevertheless 
still  grows  and  increases  in  population. 
And  one  Anally  understands  Stendhal, 
whose  '  Beylism,'  whose  artistic  isola- 
tion in  pursuit  of  beauty,  had  its  roots 
and  its  flowering  here  in  Milan,  and 
who  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  course 
commanded:  'Carve  on  my  tombstone 
in  Montmartre,  "A  Milanese,  he 
wrote,  he  loved,  he  lived.'" 


A  British  naval  expert  tells  of  the  im- 
provement Germany  has  made  in  the  sub- 
marine, now  a  more  dangerous  weapon 
than  ever;  and  a  Frenchman  writes  of 
the    air   activities  of  Soviet   Russia. 


Peace 
on  Earth 


I.  Germany  Perfects  the  Submarine 
By  Hector  C.  Bywater 

From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London  Conservative  Daily 
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lFTER  years  of  research  and  ex- 
periment German  engineers  have  evolved 
a  single-power  plant  which  is  said  to 
drive  a  submarine  with  equal  facility 
on  the  surface  and  under  water.  The 
effects  of  this  innovation  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  submarines 
promise  to  be  far-reaching. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  British  pub- 
lic is  keenly,  not  to  say  painfully,  in- 
terested in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  progress  of  the  submarine  arm. 
Though  it  is  nearly  eighteen  years 
since  the  last  merchant  vessel  was 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  U-boat  attack, 
the  sequelae  to  that  terrific  under-sea 
offensive  have  not  yet  ceased  to  react 
on  the  world's  economic  system. 

It  is  the  factor  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  relative  shrinkage  of  the 


British  mercantile  marine,  since  but 
for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  carry- 
ing tonnage  in  1 914-18  other  nations 
would  never  have  been  impelled  to 
embark  on  the  vast  programs  of  new 
construction  which  eventually  over- 
crowded the  sea  with  ships  and  created 
that  surplus  tonnage,  the  continued 
existence  of  which  still  prevents  the 
restoration  of  a  normal  balance  be- 
tween world  tonnage  and  world 
trade. 

In  every  chronicle  of  the  Great 
War  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  Britain's 
narrow  escape  from  catastrophe  through 
the  German  U-boat  campaign.  Those 
of  the  War  generation  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  how  near  we  were 
brought  to  complete  disaster  by  this 
new  method  of  sea  warfare,  but  it  may 
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be  salutary  to  recall  tome  telling  facts 
and  figures. 

From  first  to  last,  enemy  subma- 
rines destroyed  1 1 ,  i 5 3,000  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping.  Great  Britain  alone 
lost  2,099  ships  of  6,635,059  tons 
gross,  together  with  578  fishing  craft 
of  57,853  tons,  and  with  these  vessels 
there  perished  nearly  13,000  civilian 
seafarers.  A  further  1,727  British  ships 
of  7*335,827  tons  were  damaged  and 
put  out  of  action  for  long  or  short 
periods  by  the  under-sea  raiders.  In 
addition,  349  British  warships  and 
naval  auxiliaries  succumbed  to  sub- 
marine attack. 

The  most  critical  year  was  191 7, 
during  which  U-boats  reduced  British 
shipping  by  nearly  4,000,000  tons. 

In  the  single  month  of  April  we  lost 
516,394  tons,  while  the  total  reduction 
in  world  shipping  during  those  terrible 
four  weeks  was  not  far  short  of  900,000 
tons.  Had  shipping  losses  continued 
at  the  same  rate  for  a  few  months 
longer  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
Allied  cause  from  collapse.  On  that 
point  there  is  universal  agreement. 

Ever  since  the  War  Great  Britain 
has  consistently  urged  the  abolition 
of  the  submarine  on  the  grounds  that 
it  cannot  be  employed  with  maximum 
effect  without  infringing  the  law  of 
nations.  But  in  spite  of  the  eventual 
adhesion  of  the  Lnited  States  to  this 
thesis,  the  movement  has  made  no 
progress.  ()n  the  contrary,  interna- 
tionally speaking,  the  submarine 
stands  in  higher  favor  than  ever.  The 
boats  now  afloat  exceed  by  hundreds 
the  pre- War  total,  and  large  programs 
of  new  construction  arc  in  process  of 
execution  by  almost  every  maritime 
Power,  great  or  small. 

Nevertheless,  until  quite  recently 
there  seemed  no  reason  for  supposing 


that  the  submarine  in  future  wars 
would  be  so  dreaded  a  weapon  as  it 
became  in  1914-18.  Naval  students 
predicted  that  in  any  future  conflict 
the  power  of  the  submarine  would  be 
definitely  circumscribed,  first  by  the 
perfection  of  counter-tactics — such  as 
the  prompt  adoption  of  convoy  for 
mercantile  traffic  and  the  use  of 
highly  efficient  methods  of  submarine 
detection — and  secondly,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  submarine  itself  had 
apparently  undergone  no  technical 
improvement  of  note. 

Apart  from  its  restricted  vision  and 
low  speed  when  below  the  surface,  it 
was  still  handicapped  by  the  necessity 
of  having  a  dual  system  of  propulsion, 
one  plant  for  use  on  the  surface  and 
another  and  entirely  different  plant 
for  driving  the  vessel  when  under 
water. 

II 

Until  quite  lately  every  submarine 
in  existence  was  equipped  with  heavy- 
oil  Diesel  engines  for  surface  propul- 
sion, and  with  electric  motors  and 
storage  batteries  for  submerged  nav- 
igation. This  double  plant  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  were  the 
Diesel  engines  to  be  run  when  the 
boat  was  submerged,  and  therefore 
hermetically  sealed,  all  the  air  would 
be  consumed  in  a  few  seconds. 

Many  experiments  were  conducted 
with  Diesel  engines  working  on  the 
closed  cycle  system,  in  which  the  ex- 
haust gases  are  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der and  used  over  again  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  oxygen  to  produce  an 
explosive  mixture,  but  no  satisfactory 
result  was  attained. 

Consequently  the  dual  drive  seemed 
destined  to  remain  in  perpetuity,  and 
the  power  plant  of  every  submarine 
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continued  to  be  represented  by  a 
Diesel  engine,  an  electric  motor,  and  a 
propeller  on  one  continuous  line  of 
shafting,  with  couplings  in  between, 
thus  enabling  the  propeller  to  be 
turned  either  by  the  oil-engine  or  the 
motor. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  this 
system  is  the  large  proportion  of 
weight  and  space  that  is  put  to  un- 
profitable use. 

For  example,  when  running  on  the 
surface  the  boat  gains  no  advantage 
from  her  storage  batteries  and  electric 
motors,  which  account  for  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  displacement.  Conversely, 
when  the  vessel  is  traveling  sub- 
merged, her  Diesel  engines,  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent  of  her  total  weight, 
are  a  useless  drag  on  her  speed. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  substitution 
of  a  single  power  plant  for  the  dual 
system  would  greatly  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  submarine,  enabling 
her  to  be  reduced  in  size  without  any 
forfeiture  of  military  efficiency,  or, 
alternatively,  rendering  possible  an 
improvement  in  speed,  or  radius  of 
action,  or  armament,  or  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  all  three. 

Today  the  single  power  plant  is  an 
actuality,  and  is  already  installed  as 
a  prime  mover  in  many  of  the  thirty- 
six  submarines  which  Germany  has 
built  to  date. 

Involving  no  new  mechanical  com- 
plication, it  is  merely  a  question  of 
running  the  Diesel  engine,  when  the 
boat  is  submerged,  on  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  instead  of  on 
oil  fuel. 

At  present  the  gaseous  fuel  is 
stored  in  flasks  under  high  pressure, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  car- 
ried to  give  the  boat  a  radius  of  action 
said    to    be   approximately   equal    to 


that  which  it  would  possess  if  it  were 
operating  on  electricity. 

As  the  electric  motors  and  storage 
batteries  have  become  superfluous 
they  have  been  removed,  leaving  am- 
ple space  and  margin  of  weight 
for  gas  storage. 
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This,  however,  is  claimed  to  be  only 
a  beginning.  New  submarines  of 
larger  tonnage  have  been  designed  to 
generate  their  own  supply  of  gas  by 
means  of  a  high-pressure  electrolyzer 
which,  by  passing  direct  current 
through  distilled  water,  produces  gas- 
eous fuel  in  the  correct  proportion, 
that  is,  two  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  oxygen.  Each  submarine  will  carry 
a  supply  of  distilled  water,  which  can 
be  replenished  at  will  by  direct  dis- 
tillation from  sea  water  by  means  of 
the  new  'Osmose'  process. 

It  seems  evident  that  if  this  system 
proves  feasible,  submarines  so  equipped 
will  possess  a  radius  of  action  much 
superior  to  that  of  existing  boats  and 
will  be  far  less  dependent  on  shore 
bases.  Moreover  there  should  be  a 
marked  gain  in  under-water  speed,  a 
point  of  supreme  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  tactical  efficiency. 

So  far,  however,  the  German  claims 
have  not  been  fully  accepted  by  Brit- 
ish experts,  who  point  out  that  the 
weight  of  the  electrolyzer  would  ex- 
ceed that  of  an  electrical  plant — 
storage  batteries  and  motor— of  equiv- 
alent or  superior  driving  power.  On 
this  technical  question  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  between  British  au- 
thorities and  the  German  inventors, 
and  until  the  feasibility  of  applying 
the  new  system  to  large,  ocean-going 
submarines  has   been  demonstrated, 
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the  British  Admiralty's  attitude  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  watchful 
waiting. 

That  it  has  already  proved  its  effi- 
ciency in  small  submarines  is  not 
denied.  Revolutionary  changes  often 
spring  from  small  beginnings,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  principal  mechan- 
ical handicap  from  which  the  sub- 
marine has  always  suffered  has  at  last 
been  overcome,  even  if  but  partially, 
is  extremely  significant. 

During  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  speakers  have 
lamented  that  the  best  brains  in  many 
countries  should  now  be  devoted  to 
the  perfection  of  destructive  weapons. 


Unfortunately,  the  very  difficulties  in- 
herent in  submarine  navigation  con- 
stitute a  challenge  to  the  scentific 
mind,  without  whose  ardent  coopera- 
tion the  under-sea  boat  could  never 
have  become  formidable.  As  it  is,  this 
sinister  arm  appears  to  be  entering 
upon  a  new  stage  of  development 
which  promises  to  make  it  more  po- 
tent, and  therefore  more  deadly,  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the 
submarine  menace  is  still  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  one  that  must 
be  taken  into  full  account  by 
those  responsible  for  British  naval 
policy. 


II.  Soviet  Ceiling 
By  Henry  Andraud 

Translated  from  Marianne,  Paris  Liberal  Weekly 


H< 


LOW  good  is  the  Soviet  air  force? 
This  is  a  question  which  has  often 
been  asked.  We  wanted  to  see  for  our- 
selves. And  we  were  permitted  to  do 
so — all  facilities  were  provided  us,  all 
doors  were  opened  to  us,  and  with  the 
best  of  grace. 

Gone  are  the  times  when  General 
Kovenko,  charged  by  an  Imperial 
ukase  to  provide  airplanes,  sweated  to 
rouse  the  heavy,  improbable  machines 
out  of  their  lethargy.  They  finally 
flew  up — in  smoke — only  when  the 
authorities  had  despaired  of  getting 
any  results  and  were  forced  to  burn 
them  to  get  rid  of  them.  That  was 
around  1910.  The  War  came,  and 
Russia,  which  had  no  aeronautical 
industry,  had  to  be  content  with  ma- 
terials provided  entirely  by  France. 
Her  own  concerns  were  limited  to  a 
few  assembly  plants.  At  the  close  of 


hostilities  the  army  had  at  its  disposal 
around  three  hundred  machines;  but 
they  were  of  thirty  different  types, 
and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
motors. 

Aviation  played  no  r61e  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  period  of  organization  began 
in  1923.  The  year  1925  saw  the  Soviet 
Government  in  full  control  of  the  situ- 
ation, with  many  ships  and  motors  of 
foreign  make  at  its  disposal.  But  in 
spite  of  all  its  efforts  it  did  not  succeed 
in  manufacturing  them  at  home.  It 
then  turned  to  die  German  house  of 
Junkers,  which  it  commissioned  to 
create  a  national  industry.  But  this 
soon  ended  in  a  rupture,  as  this  firm 
had  no  wish  to  create  future  compe- 
tition for  itself.  The  Government  then 
resolved  to  bring  into  being  at  all 
costs  the  industry  which  it  considered 
indispensable  to  its  existence. 
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That  was  in  1930.  Today  this  indus- 
try employs  approximately  250,000 
workers.  But  this  figure,  eloquent 
though  it  is,  will  not  answer  all  our 
questions.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
great  aviation  industry  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
How  good  is  it  technically?  What  is 
its  output?  What  is  the  quality  of  its 
production?  And  how  about  the  per- 
sonnel, which  was  called  together 
so  hastily  to  run  it? 


II 


The  old  Moscow  exists  no  longer. 
The  only  vestiges  of  its  past — remains 
which  are  still  respected  and  are  left  to 
sleep  in  their  mute  splendor — are  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Red  Square,  where 
Lenin,  emaciated  and  poignant,  sleeps 
in  his  glass  coffin,  watched  over  by 
his  people  every  day.  Around  them 
there  towers  an  American  city  bristling 
with  scaffolds.  And  the  crowd  which 
mills  in  its  streets  has  no  capacity  for 
the  calm  digestion,  the  bourgeois 
satiety  or  the  sartorial  elegance  of 
those  more  fortunate  countries  which 
have  had  the  luck  to  escape  a  civil 
war  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  foreign 
War  which  in  its  turn  succeeded 
years  of  misery. 

And  through  this  great  body  flows 
youth,  like  generous  blood.  All  pos- 
sible care  and  attention  are  lavished 
upon  that  youth.  They  burn  with 
ardent  faith.  The  authorities  have 
directed  their  need  for  enthusiasm 
and  for  sacrifice  toward  aviation.  And 
they  have  thrown  themselves  whole- 
heartedly into  aviation.  Every  gym- 
nastic center,  every  park,  every  place 
of  importance  has  its  'tower,'  from 
which  children  and  adolescents,  and 
even  adults,  never  tire  of  hurling 
themselves  into  space,  supported  by  a 


parachute  whose  descent  is  controlled 
and  slowed  down  by  a  cable. 

In  a  Moscow  suburb  which  has  been 
transformed  into  an  immense  factory 
we  visited  the  buildings  of  the  central 
departments  of  the  Ossoaviakbim  (So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Self-defence 
and  the  Aero-Chemical  Industry). 
Ossoaviakbim  could  be  called  a  federa- 
tion of  airplane  clubs.  It  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  such  clubs, 
which  number  nine  thousand  pupils 
and  30  million  followers.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  factories,  syndicates  and 
other  bodies  which  are  all  included  in 
that  organization.  The  pupils  devote 
their  time  to  the  study  of  aeronautical 
science,  training  and  propaganda. 
They  have  at  their  disposal  lecture 
halls  provided  with  the  most  modern 
facilities,  beautifully  equipped  lab- 
oratories and  moving  picture  halls 
designed  for  education  as  much  as  for 
recreation.  In  the  great  buildings  there 
are,  too,  quiet  corners,  spacious  and 
well-lighted  rest  rooms  which  are 
reserved  for  the  pilots  who  are  getting 
ready  for  a  flight. 

In  Moscow  alone  five  hundred 
young  people,  recruited  among  the 
flower  of  the  working  classes,  follow 
the  courses  after  work.  In  the  past 
twelve  months  six  thousand  diplomas 
were  awarded  throughout  the  Union. 
As  one  can  see,  the  number  is  im- 
pressive. 

'  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
this  multitude  of  pilots?9  I  asked 
General  Eidemann,  who,  at  forty-two, 
commands  an  army  regiment  and  pre- 
sides over  the  Ossoaviakbim. 

"The  best  of  them  will  become  mili- 
tary pilots,  test  pilots  or  transport 
pilots.  Others  will  remain  workers, 
with  the  privilege  of  devoting  them- 
selves regularly  to  their  favorite  sport 
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and  training  themselves  in  it.  We  cal- 
culate that  in  case  of  war  we  must 
have  at  least  five  men  as  possible  re- 
placements for  every  flyer  of  the 
first  rank/ 

'And  how  do  you  select  them?' 

'Through  a  special  commission 
which  judges  the  applicants  according 
to  their  performance,  their  knowledge 
and  their  moral  qualities.' 

Gliders  are  very  popular.  They  are 
considered  to  be  very  economical,  not 
dangerous,  and  excellent  for  producing 
good  pilots.  A  very  active  group  of 
glider  flyers  is  connected  with  the 
aviation  center.  There  is  also  a  group 
of  parachutists,  whose  exploits  we  had 
occasion  to  admire.  Great  numbers  of 
young  girls  are  passionate  aviation 
addicts. 

Great  pilots  are  widely  honored. 
Their  names  and  pictures  are  pub- 
lished everywhere.  The  Government 
has  awarded  eight  citizens  the  title  of 
Heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  eight 
are  aviators.  We  could  see  the  fervent 
admiration  lavished  upon  Slepnev, 
the  rescuer  of  the  Chelyuskin  expedi- 
tion, who  was  our  very  pleasant  com- 
panion and  devoted  cicerone.  Every- 
where posters  and  placards  invite 
young  people  to  learn  to  know  the 
joys  of  aviation  and  to  'do  their  air 
duty.' 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  military 
nature:  they  show  imposing  air  fleets 
repulsing  an  invasion  by  swastika- 
bearing  enemies.  They  say:  'The  Red 
air  force  is  the  mighty  defender  of  the 
pacific  peoples  of  the  Union.' 

In  the  magnificent  Pioneer-Palace 
of  Kharkhov,  which  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  children,  whom  some  five 
hundred  monitors  undertake  to  enter- 
tain and  instruct,  with  an  ingenuity 
and  taste  which  are  truly  extraordi- 


nary— in  this  building  we  were  able 
to  see,  in  the  games  of  the  younger 
children,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the 
older  ones,  the  place  that  aviation 
has  assumed  in  their  minds. 


Ill 


The  people  gather  periodically  at 
the  great  aerial  exhibitions.  We  had  a 
chance  to  be  present  at  one  of  them, 
held  near  Moscow.  The  spectacle 
was  an  admirably  conducted  and  im- 
posing one.  At  least  five  hundred 
thousand  people  came.  From  the 
early  morning  on,  trains  which  liter- 
ally had  to  be  taken  by  assault,  and 
which  carried  clusters  of  humanity 
even  on  the  locomotives,  poured  out 
further  mobs  of  spectators.  Under  the 
burning  sun  the  pedestrians  marched 
in  long  files  along  the  six  kilometers  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  city  to  the 
Tushino  field.  They  piled  into  the 
immense  area  around  the  track  and 
stayed  there  until  evening.  Seven- 
teen hours  later,  when  the  program 
was  almost  over,  more  of  them  ar- 
rived. 

First  came  a  solid  procession  of  light 
planes,  piloted  by  worker  pilots.  Then 
came  the  heavy  bombing  planes,  each 
one  towing  one  or  two  gliders.  Other 
gliders  gave  an  aerobatic  exhibition 
which  was  a  great  success.  After  this 
special  groups  demonstrated  their 
ability  in  sudden  machine  gun  attacks,, 
filling  the  field  with  smoke — perfumed 
smoke  in  this  case.  The  airplane  ANT 
25,  piloted  by  Chaloff,  and  another 
one,  a  breaker  of  altitude  records,  were 
cheered  enthusiastically. 

Military  games  followed.  Heavy 
bombers,  machine-gun  planes,  attack- 
ing planes  and  pursuit  planes  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  attack  and  de- 
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fence  of  a  railroad  station,  which  was 
luckily  a  mere  stage  set  and  which 
finally  flared  up  as  it  was  supposed  to 
do. 

The  exercises  of  the  higher  school 
of  aeronautics  revealed  to  us  the  high 
qualities  of  both  materials  and  per- 
sonnel. Parades  and  processions,  all 
proceeding  in  impeccable  order,  fired 
the  crowd  to  new  enthusiasm.  But 
the  main  event  was  a  group  descent 
of  two  hundred  parachutists,  who 
plunged  down  from  a  squadron  of 
bombing  planes  and  were  greeted  by 
endless  applause. 

The  demonstration  over,  the  people 
slowly,  as  if  reluctantly,  streamed 
back  to  the  city.  All  this  is  propa- 
ganda, intensive  propaganda,  employ- 
ing every  means  at  its  disposal;  and  it 
bears  fruit,  for  the  young  people's 
enthusiasm  for  aviation  is  consider- 
able. 

From  this  mass  of  practising  en- 
thusiasts it  has  been  easy  to  draw  a 
select  group  of  pilots  who  are  remark- 
ably well  educated  and  trained.  The 
exploits  of  several  of  them  have  been 
deservedly  inscribed  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  world.  Superhuman  efforts 
have  been  expended  to  give  them 
material  of  high  quality.  Scientists 
and  engineers  have  been  mobilized; 
technical  services  and  laboratories 
have  been  created.  An  institute  of 
aerodynamics,  a  model  of  its  kind, 
has  won  the  admiration  of  our  special- 
ists. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  auda- 
cious ideas  of  the  engineers  promptly, 
a  factory  was  set  up  to  make  experi- 
mental ships.  These  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  two  great 
transport  planes  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
four  tons  respectively, — truly  impos- 
ing   specimens, — a    bi-motor    three- 


seater  bombing  plane,  which  we  were 

Erivileged  to  see  in  action,  and  which 
as  been  credited  with  the  following 
performances:  470  kilometers  an  hour, 
a  useful  load  of  700  kilos,  cruising 
range  3000  kilometers;  and  finally  a 
pursuit  plane,  especially  powerful  and 
easy  to  handle.  Deliberately,  and  for 
reasons  which  may  be  easily  guessed, 
they  limited  themselves  to  three  or 
four  types  of  machines. 

What  is  the  rate  of  production  in 
these  hastily  constructed  factories? 
What  is  the  quality  of  their  produc- 
tion? There,  too,  great  progress  has 
been  made.  Many  specialists  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
aviation.  Modern  equipment  has  been 
produced,  often  without  any  help 
from  abroad.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  aeronautic  industry  employs 
about  250,000  persons  in  the  U.S.SJl, 
both  workers  and  technicians.  Four 
great  factories  for  the  construction  of 
storage  batteries,  five  for  the  construc- 
tion of  engines,  and  two  important 
laboratories  are  now  functioning  at 
full  capacity,  all  according  to  the  best 

f>rinciples  of  Taylorism,  in  'straight 
ine'  fashion.  Four  types  of  motors 
are  being  built,  the  French  Hispano- 
Suiza,  and  Gnome-Rh6ne  K.  4,  the 
American  Wright  motor  and  the  Rus- 
sian three  thousand  horsepower  motor, 
M.  34.  The  last  is  manufactured  by 
Factory  24.  Only  recently  set  up,  and 
provided  with  perfect  equipment,  this 
factory  covers  an  area  of  2$o  acres, 
employs  14,000  workers  and  produces 
12,000  motors  per  year.  It  is  expected 
to  double  this  output  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Factory  22,  in  which  25,000 
workers  are  employed,  puts  out  five 
bombing  machines  a  day.  The  total 
production  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
factories  is  at  present  about  5,000 
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completely  equipped  machines  a  year. 
These  are  figures  that  one  can  count 
upon  as  being  exact. 

Doubtless  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
duction is  not  destined  solely  for  arma- 
ment purposes,  and  one  must  include 
in  it  a  certain  percentage  of  'civil '  ma- 
terial designed  to  equip  the  numerous 
air  lines  now  functioning  over  Soviet 
territory.  There  are  national  lines 
which  extend  for  some  fifty  thousand 
kilometers,  and  regional  or  seasonal 
lines  covering  about  twenty-five 
thousand  kilometers,  both  of  them 
transporting  a  considerable  amount  of 
freight,  mail  or  merchandise. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  these  hasty 
notes.   The   Soviet   Union   possesses 


beyond  any  doubt  an  air  force  which 
is  large,  modern  and  formidable;  that 
force  is  handled  by  a  personnel  which 
is  well  trained  and  of  high  moral 
quality. 

Is  this  mighty  army  of  a  purely 
defensive  character?  Such  is  the  ques- 
tion that  one  must  ask  oneself.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  expressing  it  out  loud. 
I  was  answered  as  follows:  'We  have 
no  need  for  land;  we  have  no  need  for 
men;  we  have  no  need  for  grain;  we 
have  no  need  for  fuel;  we  need  only 
peace  to  complete  an  experiment  which 
will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  history 
of  Man/ 

I  have  no  comments  to  make;  I  am 
merely  quoting. 


King  Edward's  Day 

How  many  men  are  there  in  the  King's  realm  today  with  so 
frugal,  so  strenuous,  a  daily  program  as  the  daily  program  fol- 
lowed by  His  Majesty  the  King?  He  awakes  at  6  a.m.,  draws  a 
few  deep  breaths  before  an  open  window,  dons  a  heavy  sweater 
and  runs  round  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  until  he  is  in 
a  profuse  perspiration;  then  follows  a  cold  bath  and  a  rub  down. 
The  King  weighs  himself  daily  and  if  his  weight  is  a  little  over 
what  it  ought  to  be — 147  lbs. — he  increases  the  length  of  his 
morning  run. 

For  breakfast  he  takes  only  fresh  fruit  with  weak  tea  or  coffee. 
The  King  never  drinks  during  a  meal.  Plain  simple  food  eaten 
slowly,  forms  the  King's  principal  diet.  Lunch  consists  of  steak 
or  fish  and  fresh  vegetables.  Dinner  at  half-past  eight  is  of  broiled 
fish,  preferably  herring,  chicken  or  duck,  with  a  green  salad. 

The  King  considers  a  game  of  squash  most  useful  to  keep  him  fi  t 
— and  swimming  is  also  one  of  his  favorite  exercises.  Only  by  this 
rigid  self-denial  and  self  sacrifice  can  the  King  keep  himself  fit  and 
able  to  discharge  the  multitudinous  duties  of  his  great  position. 

'  Soyez  dur  avec  vous-mime  et  doux  avec  les  autre s '  is  the  motto 

®  — From  the  Saturday  Review,  London 


Persons  and  Personages 

King  Boris  of  Bulgaria 

By  Claude  Eylan 
From  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris  Conservative  Fortnightly  Review 

STRANGER  who  is  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  King  is  re- 
ceived at  the  palace  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  royal  castle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  at  the  back  of  a  great  square  paved 
with  yellow  bricks,  is  half  concealed  by  the  trees  of  a  park  which  is 
hardly  bigger  than  a  garden.  It  is  a  long,  unpretentious  bunding,  and  the 
King  lives  his  family  life  in  it,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  his  brother 
Cyril  and  his  unmarried  sister,  the  Princess  Eudoxie.  I  came  thereon  foot, 
and  the  sentry  at  the  gate  let  me  pass  through  without  any  formality;  a 
footman  greeted  me  at  the  front  door — for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were 
visiting  some  well-to-do  private  individual.  An  aide-de-camp  in  mufti 
preceded  me  to  a  salon  decorated  in  somber  green;  it  was  a  veritable 
museum  of  weapons,  in  which  sabers,  mousquets,  and  daggers  mingled 
with  rolled-up  flags  and  trophies;  a  silver  reproduction  of  a  cannon 
battery  was  gleaming  on  a  long  table.  Nevertheless  one  could  not  im- 
agine a  less  warlike  aspect  than  that  of  the  affable  gentleman  in  a  dress- 
ing gown  who  advanced  to  meet  me  from  the  door  of  the  King's  cabinet, 
extending  his  hand  to  me  with  the  evident  intention  of  preventing  the 
bow  that  I  had  hardly  the  time  to  attempt. 

King  Boris  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  highly  bred  gentleman.  I 
sought  in  his  features  a  resemblance  to  his  French  ancestors,  from  whom 
he  perhaps  gets  his  well-set  figure  of  middle  height,  his  supple  and  alert 
carriage.  Had  he  also  inherited  the  strength  of  character  which  was  a 
trait  of  his  grandmother,  Princess  Clementine,  Louis  Philippe's  daugh- 
ter— that  €Baba  Clementina,'  so  dear  to  the  Bulgarians? 

King  Boris  has  a  pale  complexion;  regular,  close-set  teeth  gleam 
white  under  his  auburn  mustache;  he  has  a  high  forehead  made  still 
higher  by  premature  baldness,  a  heavy  nose,  a  bold  profile.  From  whom 
does  Boris  III  get  those  eyes  which  belong  neither  to  the  house  of  Or- 
leans nor  to  that  of  Bourbon-Parma — strange  eyes  shaped  like  inverted 
crescents,  whose  hue,  luminous  and  uncertain,  varies  from  gray  to  green, 
from  gold  to  opalescent,  eyes  so  much  like  gems  that  you  are  tempted  to 
describe  them  as  'water  clear'? 

The  King  pointed  to  a  chair  and  then  sat  down  in  one  facing  mine. 
He  kept  his  hands  folded  together,  fingers  turned  inward,  throughout 
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our  conversation,  which  he  conducted  skillfully,  bringing  in  the  most 
varied  topics  with  a  mastery  and  depth  indicative  of  a  man  of  vast 
culture  and  one  singularly  well  aware  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
around  him,  but  always  coming  back  to  the  one  subject  which  interests 
him  passionately,  namely  Bulgaria  and  Bulgarians.  When  he  spoke,  he 
would  turn  his  eyes  aside,  half  closing  them  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  isolate  himself  in  order  to  concentrate  upon  his  thought  and 
express  it  exactly;  listening,  he  would  fix  the  speaker  with  a  keen,  direct 
gaze  which  would  never  leave  the  latter  9s  face — the  precaution  of  a  dip- 
lomat who  does  not  intend  to  betray  himself  but  who  observes  intently. 

Upon  learning  that  I  was  to  be  received  by  the  King,  Archiman- 
drite 2acchary,  a  humble  monk  of  the  Rila  Monastery,  charged  me  during 
my  stay  at  the  monastery  with  greetings  to  his  sovereign:  'You  will  tell 
him:  "Archimandrite  Zacchary  sends  you  a  greeting  and  wishes  that  the 
Lord  may  help  you;*9  he  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  am  thinking  of 
him/  I  delivered  the  message,  which  did  not  surprise  the  democratic 
King  of  Bulgaria  in  the  least. 

*  Ah,  yes,  the  good  Zacchary!  I  have  known  him  since  my  childhood; 
he  is  a  good  man.* 

Boris  III  is  orthodox.  In  Bulgaria,  where  religion  and  nationalism 
are  so  closely  knit  together,  a  prince  of  Catholic  faith  would  always  be 
a  stranger  to  his  people. 

The  King  asked  me  about  my  travels  and  smiled  when,  upon  his 
having  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  the  leisure  to  roam  around  the 
world,  I  countered: 

'Ah,  but  your  Majesty  is  not  a  free  man  like  me;  you  have  your  fam- 
ily and  your  profession  to  think  of!9 

Boris  III  is  a  passionate  entomologist  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers. 
I  had  had  an  occasion  to  admire  the  royal  hothouses  of  the  Vrajna 
Castle,  from  which  I  took  away  with  me  a  magnificent  bouquet  of 
carnations. 

'Did  you  see  the  Vrajna  alpinium?9  the  King  asked  me.  'I  have  had 

Secimens  of  the  Alpine  flora  collected  by  members  of  my  family  planted 
ere.  It  is  quite  a  complete  collection,  besides  being  a  memento.9 
It  was  at  Vrajna  that  I  saw  the  Dekovil  railway  line  on  which 
Prince  Boris  as  a  child  learned  to  run  a  locomotive. 

The  King  wanted  me  to  carry  away  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  Bul- 
garian countryside:  'I  shall  have  you  taken  to  Cham-Koria.  Its  right 
m  the  middle  of  a  forest,  in  the  mountains.  I  have  three  hunting  lodges 
there,  and  from  them  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  Bulgarian  landscape 
in  all  its  beauty.9 

After  discussing  literature,  painting,  history,  I  prudently  introduced 
the  topic  of  Bulgarian  domestic  policy,  for  I  wanted  to  form  an  opinion 
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not  only  of  the  man  but  of  the  ruler — the  same  of  whom  Stambuliski, 
the  great  Agrarian  leader  who  was  assassinated  several  years  ago,  had 
said:  'Tsar  Boris  is  the  most  perfect  President  of  a  Republic  that  a 
democratic  country  could  desire/ 

It  is  true  that  he  has  been  described  as  a  sort  of  Hamlet  in  politics, 
tormented  by  indecision  because  of  too  many  scruples,  handicapped  by 
excessive  prudence,  while  other  politicians  desirous  of  playing  tne  chief 
role  in  Bulgaria  see  or  pretend  to  see  in  him  an  insanely  ambitious  dic- 
tator who  takes  shelter  behind  a  Government  of  straw  which  is  really 
completely  in  his  power. 

The  thing  that  strikes  one  immediately  in  the  Bulgarian  ruler  is, 
without  doubt,  his  great  intelligence,  at  once  patient  and  elastic.  It  is 
only  gradually  that  one  discovers  in  him  a  consciousness  of  his  responsi- 
bility pushed  to  the  point  of  over-scrupulousness — a  trait  which  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  hard-gained  experiences  of  a  reign  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties. When  he  was  still  very  young,  Prince  Boris  waged  an  unfortunate 
war.  Called  to  the  throne  from  which  his  father  had  just  been  deposed, 
he  saw  his  country  torn  by  political  quarrels,  given  over  to  a  civil  war 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  terrorized  by  various  factions.  On  two 
occasions,  in  1923  and  1934,  military  cliques,  in  both  cases  led  by  the 
same  man,  his  enemy,  that  same  Veltcheff  whom  the  King  was  about  to 
oust  from  his  post  as  head  of  the  Military  School,  and  who  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  army,  practically  dictated  to  him.  In  1925,  in  the 
Arabakonak  Pass,  he  escaped  an  attempt  on  his  life  in  which  a  Bulgarian 
entomologist  and  a  gamekeeper  were  killed.  After  firing  on  his  assailants 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  into  a  nearby  ravine. 

If,  as  a  prince  in  whose  veins  the  best  blood  of  Europe  flows,  he  was 
received  cordially  by  the  courts  in  which  he  presented  himself,  as  King  of 
Bulgaria  he  was  politically  isolated  until  the  day  when  Alexander  of 
Yugoslavia  held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  him. 

It  was  in  accents  of  deep  sadness  that  King  Boris  told  me:  *No  one 
knows  better  than  I  the  horrors  both  of  war  against  an  external  enemy 
and  of  civil  war.  I  wish  to  avoid  their  recurrence  at  all  costs,  and  I  hold 
fast  to  every  chance  of  avoiding  these  two  evils,  from  which  Bulgaria 
has  suffered  so  much.  As  a  pacifically-minded  and  sincerely  democratic 
ruler,  I  desire  to  be  able  very  soon  to  give  my  country  a  normal  regime 
which  will  permit  it  to  work,  and  to  overcome  the  depression  which  has 
seriously  affected  it.  You  have  just  made  an  allusion  to  my  aptitude  as  a 
mechanic:  running  a  deaf  and  blind  engine  one  learns  to  be  prudent;  one 
has  to  foresee  and  prevent  accidents.  That  is  my  mission:  to  lead  my 
country  toward  a  destiny  that  will  realize  its  basic  hopes.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  good  common  sense  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and,  the  Lord 
be  praised,'  (an  expression  which  the  King  uses  frequently)  *I  believe 
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I  may  also  have  confidence  in  the  honor  of  our  neighbors — which  is  the 
best  assurance  against  all  outside  dangers/ 

In  spite  of  this  confidence,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  faith  which  King  Boris 
assured  me  he  has  in  the  League  of  Nations,  which  in  1923  stopped 
Greece  from  attacking  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian  ruler  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  his  country. 

We  spoke  about  the  late  King  Alexander,  about  his  visits  to  Bul- 
garia, to  Euxinograd  and  to  Sofia,  where  he  stayed  at  the  Vrajna 
Castle. 

A  sincere  emotion  changed  the  King's  face  as  he  evoked  memories  of  his 
Yugoslavian  cousin.  I  wondered  whether  the  fears  of  some  of  my  Yugo- 
slavian friends,  who  fear  Boris's  ambition,  have  any  foundation  in  fact. 
One  sometimes  wonders  in  Belgrade  whether  he  might  not  be  dreaming 
of  uniting  the  two  countries  some  day  under  one — -his — crown.  In  1934 
the  Bulgarians  asked  the  same  question  about  Alexander.  The  answer 
seems  simple  to  me:  the  rulers  of  the  two  sister  countries  find  their  re- 
spective domains  too  hard  to  rule  to  think  seriously  of  adding  to  their 
domestic  problems  by  annexing  the  neighbor  kingdom;  it  is  cooperation 
rather  than  unification  that  would  make  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  power- 
ful. No  one  understands  this  better  than  King  Boris. 

I  left  the  King  of  Bulgaria  convinced  that  Bulgaria  has  in  him  a  wise 
ruler,  an  excellent  diplomat,  a  conscientious  sovereign  fully  aware  of  his 
responsibilities,  generous  and  brave,  more  concerned  with  his  duties 
than  with  his  rights,  and  one  who  has  profited  by  history  and  by  the 
experiences  of  his  difficult  reign — a  sovereign  who  will  not  lightly  risk 
the  future  of  his  dynasty  and  of  the  people  whose  care  has  been  entrusted 
to  him. 


Gandhi's  Appeal 

By  R.  K.  Narayan 
From  the  Spectator,  London  Conservative  Weekly 

1  AD  MA'S  husband  said:  'I  shall  be  back  at  six.  If  you  are  ready  by 
then,  we  will  go  to  the  beach/ 

'I  am  going  to  the  Royal  Theater.  Gandhi  is  addressing  a  meeting 
there.' 

'  Very  well/  said  her  husband,  '  but  be  sure  to  remove  your  jewels 
and  put  them  in  the  trunk  before  you  go  to  the  meeting/ 

'If  you  go  to  the  meeting,  be  sure  to  lock  your  purse  in  the  safe/ 
retorted  Padma. 
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'I  don't  think  I  shall  attend  the  meeting/  said  the  husband,  and  left 
for  his  office. 

At  three  o'clock  Padma  stood  before  her  mirror  and  took  off  her 
jewels  one  by  one.  In  about  half-an-hour  she  was  perfectly  bare.  She 
surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror  and  felt  slightly  disappointed.  The  wife  of 
the  advocate  next  door  was  sure  to  be  at  the  meeting,  and  what  a  chance 
lost  of  showing  off  the  new  gold  necklace! 

She  was  satisfied,  now  that  she  had  nothing  on  she  could  possibly 
lose  at  the  meeting.  She  had  removed  even  her  bangles.  She  suddenly 
remembered  that  it  would  be  inauspicious  for  a  married  woman  to  go 
about  with  bare  wrists  on  a  Friday.  She  put  on  two  of  her  slenderest 
bangles  and  resolved  to  keep  them  covered  with  the  end  of  her  sari. 

The  meeting  was  to  begin  at  five,  but  Padma  was  in  the  Royal  Thea- 
ter at  four,  and  managed  to  secure  a  chair  in  the  front  row.  In  the  next 
seat  sat  a  friend  of  hers,  and  Padma  noticed  that  she,  too,  was  curiously 
bare.  'What  is  the  matter?  Where  are  your  jewels?'  asked  Padma.  The 
other  replied:  'I  have  purposely  removed  them  and  kept  them  at  home. 
When  Mahatma  Gandhi  came  here  four  years  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting 
in  this  very  hall.  He  made  a  speech  and  then  appealed  for  funds,  and 
before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  removed  and  placed  at  his  feet  eight 
bangles,  and  a  necklace  worth  sixty  sovereigns.  The  Mahatma  collected 
three  thousand  rupees  in  half-an-hour  in  the  shape  of  jewels  alone:  some- 
how, when  he  asks  nobody  can  resist  giving  him  things.  I  went  home 
bare,  and  for  three  months  my  husband  did  not  speak  to  me.  Today  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  start  without  stripping  me  of  all  my  jewels. 

Volunteers  clad  in  white  homespun  cloths  and  caps  bustled  about 
pushing  chairs,  arranging  flower  pots  on  the  dais,  and  maintaining  order 
in  the  crowd.  It  was  only  fifteen  minutes  past  four  and  the  hall  was 
already  full.  People  sat  on  windows  and  ventilators  and  stood  choking 
up  the  passages  and  doorways. 

AT  EXACTLY  five  Mahatma  Gandhi  arrived.  Everybody  stood  up. 
Shouts  of  lGandhi-ki-jai>  lBbarat  Matha-ki-jai>  rang  through  the  hall. 
Gandhi  stood  on  the  dais  smiling  and  bowing  to  the  gathering.  Padma 
stood  with  clasped  hands.  So  this  was  Gandhi,  she  thought.  She  saluted 
him  a  number  of  times  and  then  sat  down.  Garlands  were  flung  toward 
the  Mahatma  from  various  parts  of  the  hall.  Several  women  rushed 
forward  to  touch  his  feet.  It  took  nearly  half-an-hour  for  the  bustle  to 
subside.  Gandhi  squatted  down  on  the  dais.  An  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
drooping  mustache,  who  had  been  hovering  about  Gandhi,  came  forward 
with  a  scroll  in  his  hand  and  read  an  address,  welcoming  the  great  man 
and  setting  forth  the  work  done  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Servants  of 
Untouchables  Society. 
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After  the  address,  Gandhi  spoke.  There  was  a  quiet  cajoling  note  in 
his  voice  which  lulled  his  hearers  and  made  them  sway  to  his  words. 

'You  know  I  have  come  on  a  mission  of  reform.  It  is  the  cause  of 
truth  as  I  see  it,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  in  it,'  he  said.  In  the  eyes 
of  God  all  men  were  equal.  Could  any  man  say  that  his  eye  or  ear  was 
superior  to  his  hand  or  feet  or  any  other  part  of  his  body?  All  were 
equally  important.  Similarly,  every  section  of  society  was  as  important 
as  any  other  section.  The  caste  system  was  just  a  division  of  labor.  The 
Brahmin  at  the  top  did  the  religious  and  spiritual  work  and  the  Pariah 
(Harijan)  did  the  necessary  menial  and  scavenging  work;  but  just  for 
that  the  latter  must  not  be  treated  as  a  leper.  All  were  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  God. 

He  may  have  spoken  for  forty  minutes.  The  audience  listened  to  him 
hypnotized.  Padma  distinctly  saw  a  light  round  the  speaker's  head.  She 
agreed  with  every  word  he  said.  She  felt  an  intense  pity  for  the  scavenger 
who  came  to  her  house,  whom  she  often  cursed  and  bullied  for  no  reason 
whatever. 

After  the  speech  Gandhi  proceeded  to  business.  He  said  his  audience 
must  have  guessed  that  he  was  there  for  their  money.  He  needed  it  for 
providing  the  poor  people  of  the  depressed  class  with  the  elementary 
needs  of  life.  He  looked  at  the  women  and  said:  *  Your  jewels  must  go 
for  this  work/ 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  women  in  the  assembly.  Gandhi  said 
jokingly:  'I  am  a  money-lender  by  caste  and  I  won't  go  before  I  have  in 
my  pocket  all  your  coins  and  anything  that  could  be  converted  into 
coin.  Please  hurry  up.  I  have  another  meeting  this  evening/ 

Somebody  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  placed  a  silver 
tray  in  Gandhi's  hands.  A  woman  bounded  on  the  platform,  unclasped 
her  necklace,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Gandhi  thanked  her  for  the  necklace 
but  wanted  to  know  if  she  meant  to  keep  the  ring  he  saw  on  her  finger. 
The  woman  removed  her  ring  and  gave  it  to  him  amid  applause. 

There  was  a  rush  on  to  the  platform.  Articles  and  money  was  brought 
to  Gandhi  at  great  speed.  He  attracted  them  like  a  central  force.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  scrambled  in  confusion  to  approach  Gandhi  and 
offer  him  something.  Men  on  Padma's  right,  women  sitting  on  her  left, 
children  squatting  on  the  carpet — everybody  rushed  forward  with  some 
offering  or  other.  Padma  covered  her  tangles  with  the  end  of  her  sari 
and  sat  fighting  the  madness  which  was  rising  in  her. 

When  the  rush  ended  a  variety  of  things  were  heaped  around 
Gandhi — silver  plates,  trays,  vases,  fountain  pens,  watches,  trinkets, 
jewels,  coins,  and  garlands. 

Gandhi  thanked  the  audience  for  the  gifts,  and  said  he  would  pres- 
ently auction  all  the  valuable  articles  and  convert  them  into  cash.  But 
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first  he  would  like  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  come. 
He  asked:  *  Brothers  and  sisters,  have  you  given  me  your  all?'  He  looked 
around. 

Padma's  hands  trembled  as  she  kept  her  bangled  wrists  concealed 
under  her  sari.  When  Gandhi  looked  at  ner,  she  felt  she  had  been  found 
out.  She  climbed  the  platform,  removed  her  two  bangles,  and  placed 
them  before  Gandhi.  He  smiled  and  said:  *  Thank  you,  Sister/  It  was  a 
great  moment  for  Padma. 

Her  husband  came  home  rather  late,  ate  his  food  in  a  businesslike 
way,  and  went  to  bed.  He  did  not  notice  Padma's  bare  wrists. 

She  imagined  wild  things  as  to  what  he  would  do  when  he  discovered 
the  loss  of  her  bangles.  He  might  ask  her  to  go  back  to  her  parents.  He 
might  not  speak  to  her  for  three  or  four  months.  Shiva  alone  knew  what 
was  in  store  for  her.  She  wished  she  had  not  gone  to  see  Gandhi. 

She  decided  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  the  morning.  However,  at 
about  eleven  she  could  not  contain  herself  any  longer.  The  suspense  was 
harrowing.  She  touched  her  husband,  woke  him  up,  and  told  him  about 
the  bangles.  He  was  too  sleepy  at  first  to  understand  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  shook  him  well,  and  repeated  it.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
— a  thousand  years  they  seemed  to  Padma. 

He  said  at  last,  very  mildly:  'I  warned  you  not  to  go  there  with  your 
jewels  on/  She  did  not  say  anything  to  this.  They  were  silent  for  some 
time,  and  then  he  said,  'Now  listen  to  what  I  have  done.  I  did  not  intend 
to  go  to  the  meeting  at  first,  but  stumbled  in  there  with  a  friend.  I  had  on 
me  fifty  rupees,  drawn  from  the  bank  for  paying  the  rent  tomorrow,  and  I 
dropped  them  in  to  the  box  when  a  volunteer  came  round  collecting  money/ 
You  are  absolutely  thoughtless!  What  are  we  to  do  about  the  rent 
tomorrow  ?'  asked  Padma  indignantly. 

The  Bereavement  of  Colonel  Blimp 

By  David  Low 
From  the  Listener,  Weekly  Organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

[Here  is  another  of  the  Listener's  l  auto-obituaries,'  after  the  fashion  eflht 
Late  H.  G.  Wells,  which  we  reproduced  in  October.  The  Editors] 

jT\AVID  LOW,  who  passed  away  on  his  drawing-board  yesterday,  was 
*~*  born  in  New  Zealand  of  respectable  parents  who  intended  him  for 
an  ecclesiastical  career;  but  he  proved  to  be  no  good  at  arithmetic  and 
became  a  cartoonist. 

To  some  extent  Low,  the  cartoonist,  was  the  creature  of  circum- 
stance. His  ambitions  were  more  artistic  than  political,  but  journals  in 
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New  Zealand  could  easily  steal  from  the  world  press  all  kinds  of  drawing 
save  the  local  and  the  political,  so  Low  had  to  be  a  political  cartoonist  to 
survive. 

He  perforce  developed  an  interest  in  affairs,  and  in  1902  published 
his  first  political  cartoon,  which  was  applauded  as  displaying  much 
statesmanship.  He  was  then  aged  eleven,  which  is  about  the  right  age  for 
a  political  critic.  This  first  cartoon,  which  represented  the  local  authori- 
ties as  lunatics  because  of  their  reluctance  to  remove  certain  trees  which 
obstructed  traffic,  epitomizes  Low's  life  work,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  on  the  same  idea  throughout  his  long  career,  varying  and  adjusting 
it  to  situations  as  they  arpse. 

He  worked  as  hireling  for  various  newspapers  of  different  complex- 
ions, often  displaying  that  breadth  of  vision  and  liberality  of  spirit  which 
make  it  possible,  over  different  signatures  in  different  papers,  to  take 
two  opposite  sides  at  once.  In  this  way  he  could  claim  to  nave  assisted  in 
both  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  contemporary  statesmen  and  to  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  both  the  boom  and  the  bust  of  his  native  land. 

After  a  restless  childhood  spent  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  New 
Zealand,  Low  removed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Australia  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin^  a  rebellious  weekly  with  a  tradition  of  biting 
caricature.  In  this  congenial  atmosphere  he  began  to  develop  a  social 
conscience  and  to  go  in  for  humor  seriously.  It  was  no  longer  enough 
merely  to  amuse  the  children.  Within  the  limits  of  the  medium,  by  the 
inverse  method  of  ridiculing  the  wrong,  he  strove  to  encourage  the  right 
and  to  give  his  work  direction.  He  expressed  himself  freely  in  advocating 
policies  of  nationalism  and  Socialism,  latterly  helping  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  mess  up  the  Big  War.  For  nis  services  in  this  respect  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Lemon  (1st  Class). 

IN  1920  Low  came  to  London,  first  to  the  Star  and  later  to  the 
Evening  Standard.  Surveying  the  post-War  scene  he  realized  that  his 
usefulness  lay  in  being  a  Nuisance  dedicated  to  sanity.  Accordingly,  in  a 
number  of  'telling'  cartoons  in  which  Cooperation,  Disarmament  and 
Peace  were  represented  as  statuesque  females  wearing  spotless  classic 
robes,  and  the  opposites  to  these  ideas  as  devils  with  wild  beasts,  he 
appealed  for  realism  in  place  of  the  idealistic  nonsense  of  nationalistic 
patriotism,  when  world-reconstruction  was  discussed.  Responsible 
circles,  however,  failed  to  take  the  hint,  with  appalling  consequences 
which  are  now  history. 

For  the  successful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Nuisance,  Low  had  to 
invent  a  wide  variety  of  imaginary  characters  to  express  himself  in  his 
cartoons.  Among  the  most  notable  of  his  creations  were  Lloyd  George, 
Winston   Churchill,   Ramsay  MacDonald,  J.  H.  Thomas  and  Lord 
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Beaverbrook,  which  were  freely  imitated  at  the  time  of  their  appearance 
by  persons  claiming  to  be  the  originals. 

Low  held  that  it  was  no  business  of  a  conscientious  cartoonist  to  be 
popular  in  the  sense  of  conforming  to  popular  prejudice.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  passed  the  most  satisfactory  period  of  his  career  with 
the  Evening  Standard,  the  proprietor  of  which  opposed  Low's  policies 
as  much  as  Low  opposed  his,  and  the  readers  of  which  were  as  irritated 
with  Low  as  Low  was  with  them.  A  firm  upholder  of  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  his  peculiarly  British  art,  he  believed  that  in  a  democracy  the 
revelation  of  personalities  is  a  useful  public  work,  and  he  was  restrained 
only  by  inept  libel  laws  from  drawing  leaders  and  their  activities  in  the 
nude. 

Many  of  his  works  hang  in  various  art  galleries  and  institutions, 
including  the  British  Museum  and  Mr.  Baldwin's  bathroom;  but,  since 
the  art  of  caricature  at  its  best  tends  to  become  esoteric,  his  finest  later 
efforts  were  appreciated  by  himself  alone,  and  then  often  only  sub- 
consciously. 

Of  a  melancholy  disposition,  Low  was  oppressed  in  maturity  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  comedian,  which  is  that  he  is  never  taken  seriously. 
Believing  himself  to  be  the  only  true  Conservative  he  had  ever  met,  he 
vigorously  advocated  Happiness  and  Prosperity,  and  was  disappointed, 
though  not  embittered,  at  their  non-realization.  He  favored  Liberty  and 
Democracy,  also,  until  their  abolition;  though  he  is  reported  to  have 
stated  recently  that  in  his  opinion  the  ideal  form  of  government  would 
be  a  benevolent  despotism  with  himself  as  the  despot. 

No  lover  of  humanity,  he  preferred  Crusoe's  Island  to  a  public 
meeting;  no  philosopher,  he  liked  to  sit  by  a  lake  and  think  of  nothing; 
no  sybarite,  ne  found  a  ninepenny  seat  at  the  cinema  more  entertaining 
than  the  feasts  of  princes. 

A  simple,  kindly  man.  No  flowers,  by  request. 


And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don 
By  I.  Ersler 

Translated  from  the  Izoestia,  Moscow  Organ  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 

V^UR  airplane  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don  River,  four  kilo- 
meters from  the  stanitza  [Cossack  village]  of  Veshenskaya. 

It  is  with  a  strange  emotion  that  you  walk  through  a  shadowy  glade 
already  touched  with  frost.  The  village  can  be  seen  on  the  high  bank. 
Its  ancient  church,  its  huts  seem  to  come  right  out  of  the  pages  of  And 
Qitiet  Flows  the  Don.  A  hay  wagon  moves  along  the  road.  Cossack  women 
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in  their  black  dresses  urge  on  their  smallish  oxen,  and  you  could  almost 
believe  it  is  Aksinia  herself  who  is  angrily  urging  on  the  young  cream- 
colored  oxen  which  are  pulling  the  second  hay  wagon. 

You  arrive  at  the  stanitza.  On  a  quiet  village  street  not  far  from  the 
church,  behind  the  square  which  has  been  described  in  And  Quiet  Flows 
the  Don,  and  which  is  now  planted  with  young  trees  and  has  a  fence 
around  it,  there  stands  a  blue  house  with  a  balcony. 

That  is  Mikhail  Sholokhov's  house. 

You  knock  at  the  gate.  Nobody  answers.  You  knock  again — still  no 
answer.  Then  from  behind  the  fence  you  hear  a  dog  barking. 

A  few  minutes  pass,  and  the  host's  voice  sounds  from  behind  the 
gates: — 

'Who's  there?  Why  don't  you  come  in?' 

You  press  harder  against  the  latch  and  the  gate  proves  to  be  open. 
As  for  the  ill-tempered  dog,  he  turns  out  to  be  the  mildest  and  best- 
natured  setter,  and  trots  by  your  side  as  you  go  into  the  house.  There 
Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  shakes  hands  with  you  and  smiles  kindly.  In 
his  green,  half-military  costume,  his  blouse  thrust  into  his  trousers,  and 
his  Tight  leather  boots,  with  his  customary  pipe  clenched  between  his 
teeth,  he  is  the  picture  of  a  young  gymnasium  instructor. 

We  pass  through  the  kitchen,  where  there  is  a  table  covered  with 
cartridge  cases.  I  have  already  noticed  a  hunting  bag  and  a  gun  standing 
near  the  coat  rack  in  the  front  hall. 

Following  the  host's  invitation,  I  mount  the  steep,  creaking  stairs  to 
his  workroom. 

'Sit  down  while  I  go  and  see  about  getting  some  tea.' 

Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  runs  lightly  down  the  stairs.  I  sit  down  on 
the  couch,  which  has  a  pillow  and  a  plaid  blanket  lying  on  it.  The  walls 
are  painted  green.  The  only  decoration  is  the  circular  barometer  above 
the  host's  chair.  A  door  leads  to  the  balcony,  from  which  there  spreads 
before  you  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Don.  Two  of  the  walls  are  hidden 
by  simple  cabinets  tightly  packed  with  books.  Here,  side  by  side  with 
Vladimir  Soloviov,  you  can  find  Nietszche,  and  alongside  of  Marx, 
Gorki,  Aksakov,  and  Thackeray.  The  small  room  is  practically  filled  by 
two  great  tables.  A  large  kerosene  lamp  stands  beside  an  electric  one  on 
the  writer's  working  table.  On  the  second  table  there  is  the  black  lid  of  a 
portable  typewriter  and  a  manuscript;  on  the  title  page  are  the  words: 
And  Qjiiet  Flows  the  Don,  Part  Seven. 

We  have  a  long  and  detailed  discussion  about  the  Spanish  situation, 
on  which  Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  is  excellently  informed.  I  recollect 
how,  during  our  last  meeting,  which  was  a  few  days  after  Hitler's  oc- 
cupation of  the  Rhineland,  Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  was  studying  that 
situation  with  the  help  of  a  map  which  he  had  hung  up  in  this  same 
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room.  Just  as  his  whole  mind  was  then  filled  with  the  question  of  the 
Rhineland  occupation,  so  now  he  is  tremendously  interested  in  Spanish 
affairs.  How  ridiculous  at  that  moment  seemed  the  idle  discussions  of 
certain  Moscow  literary  lights  about  how  '  Sholokhov  sits  in  his  Veshen- 
skaya  and  is  completely  detached  from  life. ' 

But  numerous  visitors,  piles  of  letters  coming  to  Sholokhov  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  his  active  party  work,  his  tireless  visits  to  the 
stanitzas  and  the  kolkhozes — all  this  activity  is,  nevertheless,  merely  a 
supplement  to  the  painstaking  work  he  does  at  his  writing  table.  For 
Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  works  a  great  deal,  and  with  dogged  persistence. 
*  You  ask  me  about  the  fourth  part  of  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don.  I  got 
a  letter  from  London  today,  in  which  my  English  translator  asks  the 
same  thing.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  fourth  book  is  already  finished. 
I  intend  to  publish  it  in  a  month  or  two.  Right  now  I  am  busy  polishing 
it,  and  it  takes  all  of  my  time.  I  am  making  the  rounds  of  the  villages 
with  one  special  aim — to  check  up  on  what  I  have  written,  and  to  mid 
supplementary  data  for  the  last  part  of  the  novel. ' 
'And  afterwards?' 

'Afterwards  I  start  immediately  on  the  second  part  of  The  Seeds  of 
Tomorrow. ' 

'What  will  that  part  deal  with?' 

'  It  stops  short  of  the  present.  It  will  deal  only  with  the  period  of  the 
building  of  kolkhozes — a  period  which  follows  close  upon  the  one  de- 
picted in  the  first  book. ' 

'Aren't  you  interested  in  the  changes  in  the  Cossack  community  life, 
the  modern  stanitzas  V 

'Of  course;  but  right  now  here  I  am,  the  author  of  two  unfinished 
novels.  I  can't  take  up  contemporary  subjects  until  I've  finished  them. 
As  you  see,  I'm  still  living  in  the  past.  .  .  .' 

Our  talk  is  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  downstairs. 
Mikhail  Alexandrovitch  comes  back  to  tell  me  that  the  Honorary  Artist 
of  the  Republic,  M.  E.  Lishin,  has  flown  down  from  Rostov  to  see  him. 
We  all  take  tea  and  cherry  preserves  at  a  round  tea-table  in  the  next 
room,  and  thus  I  hear  an  interesting  discussion  between  the  writer  and 
the  artist.  Lishin  has  come  to  see  Sholokhov  to  ask  him  to  give  the 
Zavadskoy  Theater  in  Rostov  permission  to  stage  the  Don  for  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution. 

'The  same  offer  was  made  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theater/  answers 
Mikhail  Alexandrovitch.  'But  who  will  undertake  to  dramatize  the 
novel?  I  can't  do  it;  I  have  no  time.  Nevertheless  I  should  like  the  work 
to  be  clone  under  my  personal  supervision  because  .  .  .'  Here  Mik- 
hail Alexandrovitch  launches  into  a  story  of  the  unsuccessful  productions 
of  The  Seeds  of  Tomorrow  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  He  becomes  ex- 
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cited,  jumps  up  from  the  chair,  and  runs  to  the  stove  to  knock  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  against  the  cast-iron  door.  Then  he  continues:  'When  I 
heard  an  artist  pronounce  words  like  kuren  [Cossack  village]  empha- 
sizing different  syllables  at  different  times — well,  it  made  me  very 
uncomfortable.  Some  people  take  their  work  very  lightly,  and  aren't 
even  interested  enough  in  it  to  find  out  how  the  Don  Cossacks  really 
speak.  Such  things  make  you  distrust  an  actor.  As  for  the  Lenin- 
grad production— I  didn't  see  it  myself,  but  some  of  the  audience  sent 
me  letters,  and  I  even  got  one  collective  letter  from  a  Military  Academy 
— they  dressed  the  Cossack  men  up  in  Ukrainian  sbaravars  [wide  Turkisn 
trousers  worn  by  Ukrainian  peasants]  and  the  women  in  embroidered 
Czernigov  blouses !  That's  a  damned  stupid  thing  to  do.  These  people  do 
their  job  in  a  very  slap-dash  fashion.' 

The  writer  tells  us  about  the  habits  and  the  songs  of  the  Don  River. 
When  you  listen  to  Sholokhov  you  understand  why  he  shies  away  from 
literary  circles.  The  author  of  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don  actually  lives 
among  his  heroes  and  heroines,  meeting  them  every  day  and  every  hour 
of  his  life. 

Hence  the  popularity  of  this  writer,  who  is  avidly  read  and  beloved 
by  millions  of  people,  not  only  in  our  country  but  far  beyond  its  bound- 
aries. In  the  room  where  we  are  drinking  tea  there  is  a  bookcase  in  which 
are  all  the  editions  of  Sholokhov's  books  in  all  languages,  from  all  coun- 
tries. Sholokhov  is  especially  loved  in  his  home  region  on  the  Don. 
During  our  two  trips  along  the  northern  Don  River,  I  did  not  meet  a 
single  man  who  had  not  heard  of  the  author  of  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don 
and  The  Seeds  of  Tomorrow.  Grown-ups  and  schoolboys,  old  men,  young 
matrons,  and  young  girls  all  speak  smilingly  and  with  great  pride  of 
Mikhail  Sholokhov,  although  many  of  them  haven't  even  read  him. Once 
I  happened  to  spend  a  night  on  the  khutor  [farm]  of  a  veteran  Cossack. 
When  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  Sholokhov,  he  answered, 
'Why,  of  course,'  and  began  to  describe  episodes  from  the  third  book. 

'And  how  long  ago  was  it  that  you  read  the  book?' 

'  Tykbiy  Don?  Why,  I've  never  read  it!  The  people  from  the  village 
told  me  about  it. ' 

At  midnight  the  electric  light  goes  off.  The  whole  village  is  plunged 
into  darkness,  and  then  one  understands  why  Sholokhov  keeps  a  large 
kerosene  lamp  on  his  table. 

The  next  day  an  airplane  takes  a  journalist  and  an  Honorary  Artist 
of  the  Republic  back  from  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Our  airplane  makes  a 
farewell  circle  over  the  writer's  house,  frightening  from  its  green  roof  a 
large  flock  of  gray  Don  pigeons.  As  for  Sholokhov,  he  has  gone  off  some- 
where in  his  automobile  early  in  the  morning,  taking  along  a  gun  and  a 
cartridge  belt. 
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HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  about  Modern  Poetry,  be- 
cause the  B.B.C.  people  know  that  I 
have  just  finished  making  an  anthol- 
ogy of  it.  And  I  am  going  to  begin 
with  a  statement  that  may  surprise 
some  of  you. 

The  period  from  the  death  of 
Tennyson  until  the  present  moment 
seems  to  me  richer  in  lyric  poetry 
than  any  similar  period  since  the 
seventeenth  century — no  great  over- 
powering figures,  but  many  poets  who 
have  written  some  three  or  four  lyrics 
apiece  which  may  be  permanent  in 
our  literature.  It  did  not  always  seem 
so;  even  two  years  ago  I  should  have 
said  the  opposite;  I  should  have 
named  three  or  four  poets  and  said 
there  was  nobody  else  who  mattered. 
Then  I  gave  all  my  time  to  the  study 
of  that  poetry. 

There  was  a  club  of  poets — you  may 
know  its  name,  the  Rhymers'  Club 
— which  first  met,  I  think,  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  Tennyson 
and  lasted  seven  or  eight  years.  It  met 


in  a  Fleet  Street  tavern  called  the 
Cheshire  Cheese.  Two  members  of 
the  club  are  vivid  in  my  memory: 
Ernest  Dowson,  timid,  silent,  a  little 
melancholy,  lax  in  body,  vague  in 
attitude;  Lionel  Johnson,  determined, 
erect,  his  few  words  dogmatic,  almost 
a  dwarf  but  beautifully  made,  his 
features  cut  in  ivory.  His  thought 
dominated  the  scene  and  gave  the 
club  its  character.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance could  be  discovered,  he  would 
say,  science  must  be  confined  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  workshop;  only  philoso- 
phy and  religion  could  solve  the  great 
secret,  and  they  said  all  their  say 
years  ago;  a  gentleman  was  a  man 
who  understood  Greek. 

I  was  full  of  crude  speculation  that 
made  me  ashamed.  I  remember  pray- 
ing that  I  might  get  my  imagination 
fixed  upon  life  itself,  like  the  imagina- 
tion of  Chaucer.  In  those  days  I  was 
a  convinced  ascetic,  yet  I  envied 
Dowson  his  dissipated  life.  I  thought 
it  must  be  easy  to  think  like  Chaucer 
when  you  lived  among  those  morbid, 
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elegant,  tragic  women  suggested  by 
Dowson 's  poetry,  painted  and  drawn 
by  his  friends  Conder  and  Beardsley. 
You  must  all  know  those  famous  lines 
that  are  in  so  many  anthologies: — 

Wine  and  women  and  song, 

To  us  they  belong, 

To  us  the  bitter  and  gay. 

When  I  repeated  those  beautiful  lines 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
why  the  Dowson  I  knew  seemed  nei- 
ther gay  nor  bitter. 

A  provincial,  conscious  of  clumsi- 
ness and  lack  of  self-possession,  I  still 
more  envied  Lionel  Johnson  who  had 
met,  as  I  believed,  everybody  of  im- 
portance. If  one  spoke  of  some  famous 
ecclesiastic  or  statesman  he  would  say: 
'I  know  him  intimately/  and  quote 
some  conversation  that  laid  bare  that 
man's  soul.  He  was  never  a  satirist, 
being  too  courteous,  too  just,  for  that 
distortion.  One  felt  that  these  conver- 
sations had  happened  exactly  as  he 
said.  Years  were  to  pass  before  I  dis- 
covered that  Dowson 's  life,  except 
when  he  came  to  the  Rhymers',  or 
called  upon  some  friend  selected  for  an 
extreme  respectability,  was  a  sordid 
round  of  drink  and  cheap  harlots; 
that  Lionel  Johnson  had  never  met 
those  famous  men,  that  he  never  met 
anybody  because  he  got  up  at  night- 
fall, got  drunk  at  a  public  house  or 
worked  half  the  night,  sat  the  other 
half,  a  glass  of  whisky  at  his  elbow, 
staring  at  the  brown  corduroy  cur- 
tains that  protected  from  dust  the 
books  that  lined  his  walls,  imagining 
the  puppets  that  were  the  true  com- 
panions of  his  mind. 

He  met  Dowson,  but  then  Dowson 
was  nobody  and  he  was  convinced 
that  he  did  Dowson  good.  He  had  no 
interest  in  women,  and  on  that  subject 


was  perhaps  eloquent.  Some  friends  of 
mine  saw  them  one  moonlight  night 
returning  from  The  Crown  public 
house  which  had  just  closed,  their 
zigzagging  feet  requiring  the  whole 
width  of  Oxford  Street,  Lionel  John- 
son talking.  My  friend  stood  still, 
eavesdropping;  Lionel  Johnson  was 
expounding  a  Father  of  the  Church. 
Their  piety,  in  Dowson  a  penitential 
sadness,  in  Lionel  Johnson  more  often 
a  noble  ecstasy,  was,  as  I  think,  illu- 
minated and  intensified  by  their  con- 
trasting puppet  shows,  those  elegant, 
tragic  penitents,  those  great  men  in 
their  triumph.  You  may  know  Lionel 
Johnson's  poem  on  the  statue  of 
King  Charles,  or  that  characteristic 
poem  that  begins: — 

Ah,  see  the  fair  chivalry   come,  the 
Companions  of  Christ. 

In  my  present  mood,  remembering 
his  scholarship,  remembering  that  his 
religious  sense  was  never  divided  from 
his  sense  of  the  past,  I  recall  most 
vividly    his    Church   of  a   Dream: — 

Sadly  the  dead  leaves  rustle   in  the 

whistling  wind. 
Around  the  weather-worn,  gray  churchy 

low  down  the  vale: 
The  Saints  in  golden  vesture  shake  be- 
fore the  gale; 
The  glorious  windows  shake,  where  still 

they  dwell  enshrined; 
Old  Saints  by  long-dead,  shriveled  hands 

long  since  designed: 
There  still,  although  the  world  autumnal 

be,  and  pale, 
Still  in  their  golden   vesture  the  old 

Saints  prevail; 
Alone  with  Christ,  desolate  else,  left  by 

mankind. 

Only  one  ancient  priest  offers  the  Sacri- 
fice, 
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Murmuring  holy  Latin   immemorial; 
Swaying  with  tremulous  bands  the  old 

censer  full  of  spice  y 
In  gray9  sweet  incense  clouds;  blue, 

sweet  clouds  mystical: 
To  bim,  in  place  of  men ,  for  be  is  oldy 

suffice 
Melancholy  remembrances  and  vesperal. 

There  were  other  poets,  generally  a 
few  years  younger,  who  having  es- 
caped that  first  wave  of  excitement 
lived  tame  and  orderly  lives.  But  they, 
too,  were  in  reaction  against  every- 
thing Victorian. 


II 


A  church  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones 
opens  on  to  a  grass  lawn  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Marble  Arch.  It  was 
designed  by  a  member  of  the  Rhym- 
ers' Club,  whose  architecture,  like  his 
poetry,  seemed  to  exist  less  for  its 
own  sake  than  to  illustrate  his  genius 
as  a  connoisseur.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  masterpiece,  perhaps 
the  smallest  church  in  London,  the 
most  appropriate  symbol  of  all  that 
was  most  characteristic  in  the  art  of 
my  friends.  Their  poems  seemed  to 
say:  'You  will  remember  us  the  longer 
because  we  are  very  small,  very  un- 
ambitious.' 

Yet  my  friends  were  most  ambitious 
men;  they  wished  to  express  life  at  its 
intense  moments,  those  moments  that 
are  brief  because  of  their  intensity, 
and  at  those  moments  alone.  In  the 
Victorian  era  the  most  famous  poetry 
was  often  a  passage  in  a  poem  of  some 
length,   perhaps   of  great   length,   a 

Eoem  full  of  thoughts  that  might  have 
een  expressed  in  prose.  A  short  lyric 
seemed  an  accident,  an  interruption 
amid  more  serious  work.  Somebody 


has  quoted  Browning  as  saving  that 
he  could  have  written  many  lyrics  had 
he  thought  them  worth  the  trouble. 
The  aim  of  my  friends,  my  own  aim, 
if  it  sometimes  made  us  prefer  the 
acorn  to  the  oak,  the  small  to  the 
great,  freed  us  from  many  things  that 
we  thought  an  impurity.  Swinburne, 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Browning  had 
admitted  so  much  psychology,  science, 
moral  fervor.  Had  not  Verlaine  said 
of  In  Memoriam,  'when  he  should 
have  been  broken-hearted  he  had 
many  reminiscences9?  We  tried  to 
write  like  the  poets  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  or  like  Catullus,  or  like 
the  Jacobean  Lyrists,  men  who  wrote 
while  poetry  was  still  pure.  We  did 
not  look  forward  or  look  outward:  we 
left  that  to  the  prose  writers;  we 
looked  back.  We  thought  it  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  poetry  to  look  back,  to 
resemble  those  Swedenborgian  angels 
who  are  described  as  moving  for  ever 
toward  the  dayspring  of  their  youth. 
In  this  we  were  all,  orderly  and  dis 
orderly  alike,  in  full  agreement. 

When  I  think  of  the  Rhymers* 
Club  and  grow  weary  of  those  luckless 
men,  I  think  of  another  circle  that 
was  in  full  agreement.  It  gathered 
round  Charles  Ricketts,  one  of  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  of  any  age,  an 
artist  whose  woodcuts  prolonged  the 
inspiration  of  Rossetti,  whose  paint- 
ings mirrored  the  rich  coloring  of 
Delacroix.  When  we  studied  his  art 
we  studied  our  double.  We,  too, 
thought  always  that  style  should  be 
proud  of  its  ancestry,  of  its  traditional 
high  breeding,  that  an  ostentatious 
originality  was  out  of  place  whether 
in  the  arts  or  in  good  manners. 

When  the  Rhymers'  Club  was 
breaking  up,  I  read  enthusiastic  re- 
views of  the  first  book  of  Sturge  Moore 
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grew  jealous.  He  did  not  belong 
le  Rhymers'  Club  and  I  wanted 
elieve  that  we  had  all  the  good 
s;  but  one  evening  Charles  Rick- 
brought  me  to  a  riverside  house 
Lichmond  and  introduced  me  to 
h  Cooper.  She  put  into  my  un- 
rig hands  Sturge  Moore's  book 
made  me  read  out  and  discuss 
lin  poems.  I  surrendered.  I  took 
:  all  I  had  said  against  him.  I  was 
:  moved  by  his  poem  called  The 
ig  Swan: — 

fver-tbroated  Swan 

ck,  struck!  a  golden  dart 

n  through  thy  breast  has  gone 

\e  to  thy  heart. 

II,  thrill,  0  silver  throat! 

her  trumpet,  pour 

for  defiance  bach 

rim  who  smote! 

brim,  brim  o'er 
h  love;  and  ruby-dye  thy  track 
n  thy  last  living  reach 
ivery  sail  the  golden  light  .  .  . 
r  the  sun's  heart  .  .  .  even  teach, 
wndrous-gifted   Pain,   teach   thou 

god  to  love,  let  him  learn  bow. 

iith  Cooper  herself  seemed  a  dry, 
ise,  precious,  pious,  finicking  old 
i;  with  an  aunt,  a  Miss  Bradley, 
had  written  under  the  name  of 
Kael  Field  tragedies  in  the  Eliza- 
tan  manner,  which  I  seem  to  re- 
lber  after  forty  or  fifty  years  as 
sionally  powerful  but  spoiled  by 
ned  emotion  and  labored  meta- 
\  They  had  already  fallen  into 
/ion,  but  under  the  influence  of 
rles  Ricketts  she  had  studied 
jk  and  found  a  new  character,  a 
nd  youth.  She  had  begun,  though 
d  not  know  it  for  many  years,  a 
js  of  little  poems,  masterpieces  of 
)licity,  which  resemble  certain  of 


Landor's  lyrics,  though  her  voice  is 
not  so  deep,  but  high,  thin  and 
sweet: — 

Thine  elder  that  I  am,  thou  must  not 
cling 

To  me,  nor  mournful  for  my  love  en- 
treat: 

And  yet,  Alcceus,  as  the  sudden  spring 

Is  love,  yea,  and  to  veiled  Demeter 
sweet. 

Sweeter  than  tone  of  harp,  more  gold 

than  gold 
Is  thy  young  voice  to  me;  yet,  ah,  the 

pain 
To  learn  I  am  beloved  now  I  am  old, 
Who,  in  my  youth,  loved,  as  thou  must, 

in  vain. 

And  here  is  another,  which,  because  it 
hints  at  so  much  more  than  it  says,  is 
very  moving: — 

They  bring  me  gifts,  they  honor  me? 

Now  I  am  growing  old; 

And  wondering  youth  crowds  round  my 

knee, 
As  if  I  bad  a  mystery 
And  worship  to  unfold. 

To  me  the  tender,  blushing  bride 
Doth  come  with  lips  that  fail; 
I  feel  her  heart  beat  at  my  side 
And  cry:  'Like  Ares  in  his  pride, 
Hail,  noble  bridegroom,  bail!9 


Ill 


My  generation,  because  it  disliked 
Victorian  rhetorical,  moral  fervor, 
came  to  dislike  all  rhetoric.  In  France, 
where  there  was  a  similar  movement, 
a  poet  had  written:  'Take  rhetoric 
and  wring  its  neck.'  People  began  to 
imitate  old  ballads  because  an  old 
ballad  is  never  rhetorical.  I  think  of 
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The  Shropshire  Lad,  of  certain  poems 
by  Hardy,  of  Kipling's  St.  Helena 
Lullaby  and  his  Looking-Glass.  I  will 
not  read  any  of  that  famous  poetry 
but  a  poem  nobody  ever  heard  of. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  York 
Powell,  an  Oxford  Don,  was  renowned 
for  his  miraculous  learning,  but  only 
his  few  intimates,  perhaps  only  those 
much  younger  than  himself,  knew  that 
he  was  not  the  dry  man  he  seemed. 
From  the  top  of  a  bus  somewhere  be- 
tween Victoria  and  Walham  Green  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  pawnshop  he  had 
once  found  very  useful;  I  was  in  his 
rooms  at  Oxford  when  he  replied  to 
somebody  who  had  asked  him  to  be- 
come Proctor  that  the  older  he  grew 
the  less  and  less  difference  could  he 
see  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
used  to  frequent  prize-fights  with  my 
brother,  a  lad  in  his  early  twenties, 
and  it  was  in  a  Broadside,  a  mixture 
of  hand-colored  prints  and  poetry 
published  by  my  brother,  and  now 
long  out  of  print,  that  I  discovered 
the  poem  I  am  now  about  to  read.  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Paul  Fort:— 

The  pretty  maid  she  died,  she  died,  in 

love-bed  as  she  lay; 
They  took  her  to  the  churchyard;  all  at 

the  break  of  day; 
They  laid  her  all  alone  there:  all  in  her 

white  array; 
They  laid  her  all  alone  there:  a-coffinyd 

in  the  clay: 
And  they  came  bach  so  merrily:  all  at 

the  dawn  of  day; 
A-singing  all  so   merrily:   'The   dog 

must  have  his  day! ' 
The  pretty  maid  is  dead,  is  dead,  in 

love-bed  as  she  lay; 
And  they  are  of  a-field  to  work:  as  they 

do  every  day. 


The  poems  I  have  read  resemble  in 
certain  characteristics  all  modern  po- 
etry up  to  the  Great  War.  The  cen- 
taurs and  amazons  of  Sturge  Moore, 
the  Tristram  and  Iseult  of  Binyon's 
noble  poem — there  were  always  some 
long  poems;  my  Deirdre,  my  CuchuL- 
lain,  had  been  written  about  for  cen- 
turies and  our  public  wished  for  noth- 
ing else.  Here  and  there  some  young 
revolutionist  would  boast  that  his 
eyes  were  on  the  present  or  the  future, 
or  even  denounce  all  poetry  back  to 
Dante,  but  we  were  content;  we  wrote 
as  men  had  always  written. 


IV 


Then  established  things  were  shaken 
by  the  Great  War,  All  civilized  men 
had  believed  in  progress,  in  a  war-less 
future,  in  always-increasing  wealth, 
but  now  influential  young  men  began 
to  wonder  if  anything  could  last  or  if 
anything  were  worth  fighting  for.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  War  came  the 
most  revolutionary  man  in  poetry  dur- 
ing my  lifetime,  though  his  revolution 
was  stylistic  alone — T.  S.  Eliot  pub- 
lished his  first  book.  No  romantic 
word  or  sound,  nothing  reminiscent, 
nothing  in  the  least  like  the  painting 
of  Ricketts  could  be  permitted  hence- 
forth. Poetry  must  resemble  prose, 
and  both  must  accept  the  vocabulary 
of  their  time;  nor  must  there  be  any 
special  subject-matter.  Tristram  and 
Iseult  were  not  a  more  suitable  theme 
than  Paddington  Railway  Station. 
The  past  had  deceived  us:  let  us  ac- 
cept the  worthless  present. 

The  morning  comes  to  consciousness 
Of  faint  stale  smells  of  beer 
From  the  sawdust-trampled  street 
With  all  its  muddy  feet  that  press 
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To  early  coffee-stands.  .  .  . 
One  thinks  of  all  the  bands 
That  are  raising  dingy  shades 
In  a  thousand  furnished  rooms. 

We  older  writers  disliked  this  new 
poetry,  but  were  forced  to  admit 
its  satiric  intensity.  It  was  in  Eliot 
that  certain  revolutionary  War  poets, 
young  men  who  felt  they  had  been 
dragged  away  from  their  studies,  from 
their  pleasant  life,  by  the  blundering 
frenzy  of  old  men,  found  the  greater 
part  of  their  style.  They  were  too  near 
their  subject-matter  to  do,  as  I  think, 
work  of  permanent  importance,  but 
their  social  passion,  their  sense  of 
tragedy,  their  modernity,  have  passed 
into  young  influential  poets  of  to- 
day: Auden,  Spender,  C.  Day  Lewis, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  poets  are 
Communists,  but  even  in  those  who 
are  not  there  is  an  overwhelming 
social  bitterness.  Some  speak  of  the 
War  in  which  none  were  old  enough 
to  have  served . — 

rve  heard  them  lilting  at  loom  and  belt- 
ing* 

Lasses  lilting  before  dawn  of  day; 

But  now  they  are  silenty  not  gamesome 
and  gallant — 

The  flowers  of  the  town  are  rotting  away. 

There  was  laughing  and  loving  in  the 

lanes  at  evening; 
Handsome  were  the  boys  then,  and  girls 

were  gay. 
But  lost  in  Flanders  by  medaled  com- 

manders 
The  lads  of  the  village  are  melted  away. 

This  poetry  is  supported  by  critics 
who  think  it  the  poetry  of  the  future — 
in  my  youth  I  heard  much  of  the  music 
of  the  future — and  attack  all  not  of 
their  school.  A  poet  of  an  older  school 


has  named  them  the  racketeers.  Some- 
times they  attack  Miss  Edith  Sitwell, 
who  seems  to  me  an  important  poet, 
shaped  as  they  are  by  the  disillusion- 
ment that  followed  the  Great  War, 
Among  her  fauns,  cats,  columbines, 
clowns,  wicked  fairies,  into  that  phan- 
tasmagoria which  reminds  me  of  a 
ballet  called  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
loved  by  the  last  of  the  Tsars,  she 
interjects  a  nightmare  horror  of  death 
and  decay.  I  commend  to  you  The 
Hambone  and  the  Heart,  and  The  La- 
ment of  Edward  Blastock,  as  among  the 
most  tragic  poems  of  our  time.  Her 
language  is  the  traditional  language  of 
literature,  but  twisted,  torn,  com- 
plicated, jerked  here  and  there  by 
strained  resemblances,  unnatural  con- 
tacts, forced  upon  it  by  terror  or  by 
some  violence  beating  in  her  blood, 
some  primitive  obsession  that  civiliza- 
tion can  no  longer  exorcise.  I  find  her 
obscure,  exasperating,  delightful.  I 
think  I  like  her  best  when  she  seems  a 
child,  terrified  and  delighted  by  the 
story  it  is  inventing.  I  will  read  you  a 
little  poem  she  has  called  Ass-face; 
but  first  I  must  explain  its  imagery, 
which  has  taken  me  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  puzzle  out,  not  because  it  is 
obscure,  but  because  image  follows 
image  too  quickly  to  be  understood  at 
a  first  hearing. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  Ass-face  as  a 
personality  invented  by  some  child 
at  a  nursery  window  after  dark.  The 
starry  heavens  are  the  lighted  bars 
and  saloons  of  public  houses,  and  the 
descending  light  is  asses'  milk  which 
makes  Ass-face  drunk.  But  this  light 
is  thought  of  the  next  moment  as 
bright  threads  floating  down  in  spirals 
to  make  a  dress  for  Columbine,  and 
the  next  moment  after  that  as  milk 
squirting  on  the  sands  of  the  sea — one 
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But  in  the  expression  of  their  faces 
Terror. 

Cruelty  in  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  lips, 

Pain, 

thou  passion-flower,  thou  wreath,  thou 

orbit, 
thou  spiritual  rotation, 
thou  smile  upon  a  pedestal 
Peony  of  the  garden  of  Paradise! 


VI 


Many  Irish  men  and  women  must 
be  listening,  and  they  may  wonder 
why  I  have  said  nothing  of  modern 
Irish  poetry.  I  have  not  done  so  be- 
cause it  moves  in  a  different  direction 
and  belongs  to  a  different  story.  Mod- 
ern Irish  poetry  began  in  the  midst  of 
that  rediscovery  of  folk  thought  I 
described  when  quoting  York  Powell's 
translation  from  Paul  Fort.  The  Eng- 
lish movement,  checked  by  the  realism 
of  Eliot,  the  social  passion  of  the  war 
poets  gave  way  to  an  impersonal, 
philosophical  poetry.  Because  Ireland 
has  a  still  living  folk  tradition,  her 
poets  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  heads 
that  they  themselves,  good-tempered 
or  bad-tempered,  tall  or  short,  will 
be  remembered  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  turning  to  impersonal 
philosophy,  they  have  hardened  and 
deepened  their  personalities.  I  could 
have  taken  as  examples  Synge  or 
James  Stephens,  men  I  have  never 
ceased  to  delight  in.  But  I  prefer  to 
quote  poetry  of  which  you  have  prob- 
ably never  heard,  though  it  is  among 
the  greatest  lyric  poetry  of  our 
time. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  political 
enemies  came  to  Senator  Gogarty's 
house  while  they  knew  he  would  be  in 
his  bath  and  so  unable  to  reach  his 


revolver,  made  him  dress,  brought 
him  to  an  empty  house  on  die  edge  of 
the  Liffey.  They  told  him  nothing, 
but  he  felt  certain  he  was  to  be  kept 
as  hostage  and  shot  after  the  inevita- 
ble execution  of  a  certain  man  then 
in  prison.  Self-possessed  and  daring, 
he  escaped,  and  while  swimming  the 
cold  December  river  vowed  two  swans 
to  it  if  it  would  land  him  safely.  I 
was  present  some  weeks  later  when,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Head  of  the  State 
and  other  notables,  the  two  swans 
were  launched.  That  story  shows  the 
man — scholar,  wit,  poet,  gay  adven- 
turer. 

In  one  poem,  written  years  after- 
wards, the  man  who  had  dedicated 
the  swans  dedicates  the  poems,  and 
the  mood  has  not  changed: — 

Tall  unpopular  men, 

Slim  proud  women  who  move 

As  women  walked  in  the  islands  when 

Temples  were  built  to  Love, 

I  sing  to  you.  With  you 

Beauty  at  best  can  live, 

Beauty  that  dwells  with  the  rare  and  few, 

Cold  and  imperative. 

He  who  bad  Ccesars  ear 

Sang  to  the  lonely  and  strong. 

Virgil  made  an  austere 

Venus  Muse  of  his  song. 

Here  is  another  poem  characteristic 
of  those  poems  which  have  restored 
the  emotion  of  heroism  to  lyric  po- 
etry:— 

Our  friends  go  with  us  as  we  go 
Down  the  long  path  where  Beauty 
wends, 
Where  all  we  love  forgathers,  so 
Why  should  we  fear  to  join  our 
friends? 

Who   would  survive  them   to   outlast 
His  children;  to  outwear  bis  fa 
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Left  when  the  Triumph  has  gone  past — 
To  win  from  Age,  not  Time,  a  name? 

Then  do  not  shudder  at  the  knife 

That  T>eathys  indifferent  band  drives 
home, 

But  with  the  Strivers  leave  the  Strife, 
Nor,  after  Casar,  skulk  in  Rome. 

When  I  have  read  you  a  poem  I 
have  tried  to  read  it  rhythmically;  I 
may  be  a  bad  reader,  or  read  badly, 
because  I  am  out  of  sorts,  or  self- 
conscious,  but  there  is  no  other 
method.  A  poem  is  an  elaboration  of 
the  rhythms  of  common  speech  and 
their  association  with  profound  feel- 


ing. To  read  a  poem  like  prose,  that 
hearers  unaccustomed  to  poetry  may 
find  it  easy  to  understand,  is  to  turn  it 
into  bad,  florid  prose.  If  anybody 
reads  or  recites  poetry  as  if  it  were 
prose  from  some  public  platform,  I 
ask  you,  speaking  for  poets,  living, 
dead  or  unborn,  to  protest  in  what- 
ever way  occurs  to  your  perhaps 
youthful  minds;  if  they  recite  or  read 
by  wireless,  I  ask  you  to  express  your 
indignation  by  letter.  William  Morris, 
coming  out  of  a  hall  where  somebody 
had  read  or  recited  his  Sigard  the  Vol- 
sung,  said: '  It  cost  me  a  lot  of  damned 
hard  work  to  get  that  thing  into 
verse.' 


The  Ideal  Foreign  Minister 

The  work  and  policy  of  the  Foreign  Minister  must  be 
guided  wholly  by  the  desire  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  avoid  giving  the  Minister  of  War  anything 
to  do. 
— From  a  speech  by  President  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia. 


A  noted  Swiss  psychiatrist  likens  mod- 
ern dictatorships  to  primitive  tribes. 


The  Psychology 
of  Dictatorship 


An  Interview  with  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung 


[Professor  C.  G.  Jung,  famous  Swiss 
psychologist,  has  been  studying  the 
modern  tribes  and  tribal  rulers  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  time  ago 
be  lived  for  many  months  with  a  primi- 
tive African  tribe.  Since  then  be  has 
believed  even  more  strongly  in  the  exist- 
ence  of  tribal  habits  and  institutions 
among  civilized  nations. 

Recently  be  lectured  in  London  to 
doctors  on  l Psychology  and  National 
Problems.'  He  told  tbemy  in  effect ,  never 
to  forget  the  tribe.  When  I  asked  him  how 
bis  study  of  human  psychology  explained 
the  dictatorships  and  democracies  of 
today >  he  spoke  at  once  of  the  tribe. 
A  Correspondent  of  the  Observer] 

HITLER,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  yes, 
and  Roosevelt,  they  are  tribal 
rulers.  England  and  Switzerland  are 
still  tribal.  They  preserve  their  local 
differences  and  distinctions.  You  have 
your  Welsh,  Irish,  Scottish.  You  ob- 
serve your  ancient  tribal  customs — 
the  ceremony  with  which  the  Lord 
Mayor    greets    the    King    when    he 
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crosses  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
London,  for  instance. 

There  are  people  who  grow  impa- 
tient of  such  customs.  That  is  wrong. 
They  are  healthy,  because  they  are 
good  for  the  unconscious.  When  the 
old  tribal  institutions — the  former 
small  duchies  and  princedoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy — are  broken  up,  then 
comes  the  upheaval,  before  a  new 
tribal  order  is  created.  It  is  always  the 
same.  The  tribe  has  its  personal  ruler. 
He  surrounds  himself  with  his  own 
particular  followers,  who  become  an 
oligarchy.  Then  the  'State9  takes  his 
place. 

The  State  is  a  ghost,  a  mirror-reflex 
of  the  personal  ruler.  The  ghost- 
State  creates  its  own  oligarchy.  Cap- 
italism is  an  oligarchy.  The  American 
trusts  were  an  oligarchy.  But  there  is 
always  the  struggle  against  the  oli- 
garchy. The  people  look  to  their  State 
to  give  them  more  wages,  higher 
standards  of  living.  The  State  can 
only  do  so  by  dissipating  energy,  by 
tapping  resources. 
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And  so  the  time  comes  when  the 
State  must  make  fake  money.  First 
it  is  called  'inflation.'  Then,  because 
that  is  unpopular,  'devaluation.'  Now 
they  are  calling  it  'dilution.'  But  it  is 
all  the  same  thing — fake  money.  Thus 
you  have  insecurity.  Savings  become 
illusory.  Since  nature  is  aristocratic, 
the  valuable  part  of  the  population  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  misery. 

Communistic  or  Socialistic  democ- 
racy is  an  upheaval  of  the  unfit 
against  attempts  at  order.  Consider 
the  stay-in  strikes  in  France,  the 
former  Socialistic  upheavals  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  state  of  disorder 
called  democratic  freedom  or  liberal- 
ism brings  its  own  reactions — enforced 
order.  Inasmuch  as  the  European 
nations  are  incapable  of  living  in  a 
chronic  state  of  disorder,  they  will 
make  attempts  at  enforced  order,  or 
Fascism. 

Russia  is  the  typical  oligarchy,  as  it 
always  was.  The  Communist  Party  is 
a  privileged  ruling  caste.  They  are 
working  toward  the  same  thing  in 
Germany.  The  S.S.  men  are  being 
transformed  into  a  caste  of  knights 
ruling  sixty  million  natives.  So  you 
see,  the  tribal  boundaries  may  be  ex- 
tended, the  smaller  tribes  may  be 
transformed  into  a  nation,  but  the 
tribal  idea  remains.  The  dictatorships 
of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  may 
not  be  the  best  form  of  government, 
but  they  are  the  only  possible  form  of 
government  at  the  moment. 

I  have  just  come  from  America, 
where  I  saw  Roosevelt.  Make  no  mis- 
take, he  is  a  force — a  man  of  superior 
and  impenetrable  mind,  but  perfectly 
ruthless,  a  highly  versatile  mind  which 
you  cannot  foresee.  He  has  the  most 


amazing  power  complex,  the  Musso- 
lini substance,  the  stuff  of  a  dictator 
absolutely. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dictators — 
the  chieftain  type  and  the  medicine 
man  type.  Hitler  is  the  latter.  He  is  a 
medium.  German  policy  is  not  made; 
it  is  revealed  through  Hitler.  He  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  gods  as  of  old.  He 
says  the  word  which  expresses  every- 
body's resentment. 

I  remember  a  medicine  man  in 
Africa  who  said  to  me  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:  'We  have  no  dreams 
any  more  since  the  British  are  in  the 
country.'  When  I  asked  him  why,  he 
answered:  'The  District  Commis- 
sioner knows  everything.' 

Mussolini,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt 
rule  like  that,  but  in  Germany  they 
still  have  'dreams.'  You  remember  the 
story  of  how,  when  Hitler  was  being 
pressed  by  other  Powers  not  to  with- 
draw Germany  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  he  shut  himself  away  for 
three  days,  and  then  simply  said, 
without  explanation:  'Germany  must 
withdraw!'  That  is  rule  by  revelation. 

Hence  the  sensitiveness  of  Germans 
to  criticism  or  abuse  of  their  leader.  It 
is  blasphemy  to  them,  for  Hitler  is 
the  Sybil,  the  Delphic  oracle. 

After  the  dictators?  Oligarchy  in 
some  form.  A  decent  oligarchy — call 
it  aristocracy  if  you  like — is  the  most 
ideal  form  of  government.  It  depends 
on  the  auality  of  a  nation  whether 
they  evolve  a  decent  oligarchy  or  not. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Russia  will,  but 
Germany  and  Italy  have  a  chance. 

Without  the  aristocratic  ideal  there 
is  no  stability.  You  in  England  owe  it 
to  the  'gentleman'  that  you  possess 
the  world. 


An  Englishman's  story  of  Spain  in  the 
agony    of   her    fratricidal    civil    war. 
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T  WAS  hardly  light  when  the  cor- 
poral came  for  them.  The  ground  was 
misty  and  dim.  The  stones,  in  the 
half-light,  seemed  flat  and  without 
weight.  Behind  them  the  prison  was 
silent,  as  if  it,  too,  were  waiting  for 
death.  Somewhere  inside  a  voice  cried 
out  wildly.  It  echoed  strangely,  sound- 
ing far  off,  and  tailed  away,  making 
the  silence  more  quiet,  the  air  more 
still. 

Felipe  raised  his  eyes  and  stared 
dully  around  him.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Although  the  corporal 
had  the  whole  thirty  of  them  outside 
there  seemed  to  be  a  delay  no  one 
understood. 

Quickly  the  light  grew  better,  until 
in  what  seemed  only  an  instant  the 
rising  plain  with  the  stiffly  pleated 
mountains  beyond  it  sprang  into  view. 
The  mountains  looked  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  small  clusters  of  trees 
lying  at  their  feet.  Hungrily  Felipe 
looked  at  them.  Behind  them  was  his 
home. 

An  officer  of  the  Spanish  Legion 


By  Robert  Westerby 

From  the  Ltft  Review, 
London  Marxist  Monthly 


came  from  the  prison,  buttoning  up 
his  tunic.  He  was  small  and  sallow, 
but  with  a  sort  of  swaggering  smart- 
ness about  him.  His  torn  uniform  was 
neatly  made,  tight  in  at  the  waist, 
his  cap  set  at  a  rakish  angle.  He  turned 
and  faced  the  silent  line  of  men,  smil- 
ing with  shut  lips,  his  small  dark  eyes 
very  bright.  One  of  the  buttons  on  his 
tunic  was  hanging  only  by  a  single 
thread,  and  trembled  as  he  moved. 
Felipe  watched  it,  fascinated.  It 
seemed  odd  that  the  thread  did  not 
break.  If  the  officer  were  to  lift  his 
arm, — so, — he  would  brush  the  button 
off  like  a  fly. 

'How  many  are  there?9  the  officer 
said,  shouting,  as  if  to  keep  up  his 
courage. 

The  corporal  saluted.  *  Thirty,  seMor 
capitanj  he  said. 

Til  use  the  new  gun/  the  officer 
said,  and  called  loudly  over  his  shoul- 
der. The  loose  button  on  his  tunic 
swung  and  jerked  madly  as  he  fumbled 
with  his  belt. 

The  corporal  looked  puzzled. 
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"he  new  gun,  senor  capitanV  he 

tie  officer  flushed  angrily,  and 
id  for  a  moment  into  the  cor- 
J's  eyes. 

res,  the  new  gun,'  he  said.  Til 
it  myself.  It  will  kill  the  whole 
:y  of  them  in  a  second  or  two. 
will  see.' 

wo  men  came  out  of  the  prison, 
yring  the  new  gun  between  them, 
ilence  they  set  it  up  on  its  short 
)d,  opposite  the  line  of  prisoners, 
temed  to  stare  at  them,  the  dully 
ing  new  gun,  and  the  man  next  to 
De — no,  not  man,  he  was  not  yet 
lty,  no  more  than  a  boy  really — 
n  to  pray  out  loud,  crossing  him- 
muttering.  The  sweat  was  run- 
down his  face  like  water  being 
ezed  out  of  a  sponge. 
lie  officer  walked  over  to  the 
hine-gun.  His  face  was  serious 
,  businesslike,  and  he  crouched 
nd  the  gun,  running  his  hands 
the  shining  barrel,  adjusting 
belt  of  cartridges.  Then  he  looked 

ibout  turn!'  he  shouted,  and  the 
of  men  turned  round  raggedly 
slowly. 

rive  paces  forward!'  the  officer 
ed  out,  and  terrified,  as  if  in  a 
ce,  the  thirty  men  lurched  over 
rough  ground. 

;lipe  stared  straight  ahead  of 
.  The  plain  rolled  away  before  his 
,  rocky  and  barren,  for  miles, 
he  distance,  in  the  foothills,  he 
d  see  the  white  twin-towers  of  a 
ch.  The  world  seemed  wide  and 
,  being  at  war  suddenly  nothing, 
[nificant. 

lalt!  Five  paces,  I  said!' 
he    line    of    men    wavered    and 
ped. 


Standing  still,  with  hunched  shoul- 
ders, Felipe  felt  death  waiting  behind 
him  as  the  officer's  fingers  went  to  the 
trigger  of  the  gun.  His  heart  was  beat- 
ing loudly  and  quickly,  as  if  it  would 
burst,  and  for  five  long  seconds  he 
waited,  sweating. 

Then,  shatteringly,  the  gun 
spoke. 

The  hail  of  bullets  swept  along  the 
line  of  prisoners,  spat  up  dust  and 
stones,  tore  through  flesh  and  bone. 
Writhing  grotesquely  in  their  pain, 
the  men  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  wave. 


II 


The  earth  was  damply  cold  to 
Felipe's  body,  the  stones  hard  and 
sharp  against  his  face.  He  lay  flat,  his 
chest  pressing  the  ground,  and  over 
his  body  the  shrieking  bullets  tore 
through  the  air. 

Abruptly  the  roar  of  the  gun  ceased, 
and  Felipe  heard  the  scrape  of  the 
officer's  boots  against  the  stones  as 
he  got  up. 

A  few  yards  away  a  man  was 
screaming,  his  voice  almost  impossibly 
shrill — then  the  officer's  voice,  raised 
in  a  shout. 

'All  right!  Get  up!  Get  up!  All  those 
still  alive  will  not  be  hurt!  Come  on, 
get  up!  Those  men  alive  will  be 
freed.  .  .  .' 

Felipe  pressed  himself  harder 
against  the  ground,  his  eyes  shut, 
sweat  running  down  his  cheeks. 

'No,  no,  no.  Keep  still,  keep  still,' 
he  muttered.  'Oh,  sweet  Christ,  Holy 
Mary,  make  them  keep  still.  It  is  a 
trick.  .  .  .' 

Close  beside  him  there  was  a  scrab- 
ble of  loose  stones  as  a  few  of  the  men 
staggered  to  their  feet.  They  turned 
toward  the  officer,  calling  feebly,  and 
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Felipe  heard  him  laugh.  The  gun 
roared  out  again  bitterly. 

'The  poor  fools!'  Felipe  whispered. 
'Oh,  the  fools!  It  was  a  trick,  and  I 
knew!  I  knew!  And  now  they  are 
dead.' 

Cautiously  he  opened  his  eyes.  He 
could  only  see  with  one.  It  was  funny. 
The  other  seemed  not  to  be  there, 
but  there  was  no  pain.  Blood  was 
trickling  slowly  across  his  face,  and 
where  before  he  had  seen  the  plain, 
the  mountains,  the  trees,  the  little 
church,  his  world  was  now  small. 
Three  or  four  stones,  a  scratch  in  the 
dust  where  a  bullet  had  passed,  his 
own  right  hand,  and  a  foot.  There 
was  a  rough,  dusty  boot  on  the  foot, 
studded  nails  in  the  sole.  It  scraped 
feebly  in  the  dust,  as  if  in  agony,  as 
if  it  were  a  live  thing.  For  a  few  sec- 
onds it  would  remain  still,  then  it 
would  twitch  again. 

An  ant  crawled  laboriously  across 
the  stones  toward  him.  He  felt  it  as  it 
climbed  over  his  forehead.  The  little 
insect's  feet  were  like  needles,  and 
ran  across  his  face  until  they  reached 
the  blood  oozing  from  the  open  wound 
over  his  eye. 

Footsteps  crunched  towards  him 
and  there  were  voices. 

'There's  one!'  It  was  the  corporal's 
voice. 

'Where?'  said  another  voice,  the 
officer's.  He  sounded  excited,  like  a 
small  boy  who  is  hunting  for  bird's 
eggs  or  butterflies. 

'Oh,  sweet  Christ,  let  me  lie  still 
...  lie  still.  .  .  .'  Felipe  stared  at  a 
stone  lying  just  by  his  right  eye.  Two 
feet,  heavily  booted,  stopped  in  front 
of  him,  almost  filling  his  small  world. 

'This  one?'  the  officer's  voice  said, 
and  Felipe's  stomach  contracted,  a 
chill  as  of  water  on  his  spine. 


'Sweet  Jesus!  Let  it  be  quick!9  he 
prayed. 

He  stared  dully  at  the  officer's 
boots.  They  were  old,  split,  and 
starved  for  polish.  Through  a  crack  in 
the  leather  he  could  see  gray  stocking. 
The  third  boot,  that  of  the  man  shot 
down  next  to  him,  lay  still.  The  ant 
crawled  into  his  wound,  torturing 
him,  but  he  clenched  his  teeth,  frozen 
with  fear,  and  remained  motion- 
less. 

'  You're  right,'  the  officer  said. €  Yes, 
you're  right.  He's  no  more  dead  than 
I  am.' 

There  was  a  whistle  as  a  stick 
swung  violently  through  the  air,  and 
a  thud.  The  third  boot  twitched  vio- 
lently, turned  over  and  writhed  in  the 
dust.  It  kicked  sideways,  just  missing 
Felipe's  face.  Then  there  was  a  shot, 
a  second's  pause,  and  the  boot  kicked 
upward  and  dropped  back.  Some- 
where above  him  Felipe  heard  the 
officer  laugh. 

'It  is  a  good  gun/  his  voice  said 
'Not  many  were  missed,  even  the  first 
time,  and  there  are  many  to  come. 
Marxist  scum  shot  back  into  the 
dirt  from  where  they  came/ 

The  feet  crunched  away,  and  Felipe 
was  alone. 

The  sun  came  up,  and  more  ants 
crawled  into  the  open  wound  on  his    -^ 
face.  He  tried  to  startle  them,  but  he     - 
could  not.  He  seemed  to  have  stopped     -1 
being  himself  any  longer.  The  sun      J 
was  hot,  burning,  shriveling  hot,  mak- 
ing his  body  wet,  drawing  the  damp* 
ness  out  of  the  ground  through  his 
bones. 

Time  went  by  slowly,  dragging  with 
reluctant  feet.  The  blood  on  his  feet 
had  dried  to  a  hard  crust,  and  the 
ants  were  swarming  into  his  wound. 

Everything  that  had  happened  the 
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day  before  seemed  to  have  been  a 
year  ago  .  .  .  The  fighting  in  the 
streets;  the  gradual  falling  back;  the 
screams  of  the  wounded;  the  panic 
when  a  horse,  hit  in  the  rump  with  a 
bullet,  raced  madly  among  them  with 
flying  hooves;  his  father's  white  face 
.  .  .  the  Moors  closing  in  .  .  .  clos- 
ing in  .  .  .  but  he'd  get  away  now 
...  first  the  prison  .  .  .  then  the 
gun  .  .  .  then  the  officer  .  .  .  then 
the  ants.  .  .  . 


His  eye  rolled  feebly  round  to 
where  his  right  hand  lay  in  the  dust. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  power  left  in 
his  fingers,  movement  was  hard,  hard 
and  painful,  yet,  setting  his  teeth, 
Felipe  gradually  closed  his  hand — 
closed  it  until  the  small  clenched  fist 
lay  outstretched  on  the  stones. 

For  four  weeks  he  had  fought  for 
what  he  believed  in,  for  four  weeks  he 
had  been  a  man. 

He  was  sixteen  years  old. 


The  Truth  About  Hitlerism 

Nazi  Germany  was  the  worst  place  in  which  to  look  at 
Hitlerism.  I  had  seen  only  half  the  picture,  for,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  only  one  party  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  Ger- 
many. I  had  been,  if  you  like,  another  German,  one  of  the 
seventy  million  people  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  being  fooled 
and  hoodwinked  by  a  firm  with  a  monopoly  and  a  first-class 
publicity  department.  Many  things  had  struck  me  during  this 
journey  as  being  absurd,  tragic,  fantastic,  pitiful,  incredible, 
wicked  or  downright  comic,  but  nothing  had  been  more  in- 
credible or  tragic  than  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Germans,  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  made  up  the  German  nation, 
were  allowed  to  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  their  own 
country,  and  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  fact  that  they 
imagined  that  they  knew  everything.  That  is  a  fact.  Your 
German  knows  as  much  of  the  truth  about  Hitlerism  as  the 
average  South  American  Indian  knows  about  the  drainage 
system  in  Birmingham. 

— From  German  Journey ',  by  Christopher  Sidgwick 

(London:  Hutchinson.  1936) 


This  time,  I  am  indubitably  right 


On  Changing 
One's  Mind 


By  Y.  Y. 

From  chc  Scm  Stslesm**  snd  AW#«, 
London  Independent  Weekly  of  the  Left 


LORD  BAI.FOUR  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  told  his  niece,  Mrs.  Dug- 
dale  (who  has  now  written  his  biog- 
raphy), that,  looking  back,  he  could 
remember  having  changed  his  opinion 
about  scarcely  anything.  When  1  read 
this,  1  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  he  was  to  be  envied  or  not. 
Nothing  surely  could  make  a  man 
more  serenely  happy  than  to  feel  that 
in  the  crises  in  his  own  or  his  country's 
life  he  was  nearly  always  right.  You 
may  think  that  this  would  lead  to 
complacency,  but  complacency,  though 
widely  condemned  bv  the  moralists,  is 
at  least  a  very  agreeable  sensation. 
The  man  who  has  never  seen  cause  for 
changing  his  opinions  lives  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  own  Tightness  and  this  is 
reflected  in  his  disposition.  Kvcn  in 
the  hour  of  defeat,  it  is  something  to 
know  that  one  is  right.  In  the  hour  of 
victory,  it  is  intoxicating — at  times 
almost  fatally  so. 

Yet  *ho  that  has  changed  one  of  his 
opinions  after  another  looks  hack 
longingly  to  the  opinions  he  has  aban- 


doned? Most  of  us  are  inclined  to 
congratulate  ourselves  rather  on  hav- 
ing escaped  from  folly  into  wisdom. 
We  look  back  to  our  early  tastes  in 
literature,  for  example,  and  fed  no 
regret  in  having  sot  rid  of  a  good 
number  of  them.  There  are,  I  suppose, 
people  who  are  born  with  perfect  taste, 
who  never  worshipped  an  idol  with 
feet  of  clay— but  they  are  rare  even 
among  the  fastidious.  For,  especially 
when  one  is  young,  there  are  all  torts 
of  reasons  for  enjoying  books  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  good  taste. 
If  one  is  a  pious  child,  one  can  enjoy 
a  poorly  enough  written  story  about 
the  dying  ten- year-old  son  of  a  burglar 
at  the  end  of  which  the  hard  heart  of 
the  parent  melts  into  a  Christian 
softness. 

I  have  l>een  moved  by  many  suck 
stories,  and  thought  them  better  liter- 
ature at  the  age  of  ten  than  I  think 
them  now.  I  have  also  changed  my 
opinion  about  the  excellence  of  penny 
dreadfuls,  and  I  do  not  rate  Marie 
Corelli  and  Hall  Caine  quite  so  kigk 
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as  I  rated  them  in  the  early  'nineties. 
Kipling  became  a  god  to  me  for  half-a- 
dozen  years;  then,  chiefly  for  political 
reasons,  he  became  a  vulgar  rhetori- 
cian; finally,  passions  having  cooled,  I 
could  enjoy  his  humor  and  his  imagin- 
ative energy  and  cease  to  care  what 
his  opinions  on  politics  were.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  normal  process  in  our  taste 
for  books.  We  come  to  lose  interest  in 
what  we  once  loved  passionately,  and 
we  come  to  love  passionately  what 
once  bored  us. 

I  remember  how  many  attempts  I 
had  to  make  to  read  David  Copperfield 
before  I  could  get  on  with  it.  Even 
though  I  had  liked  others  of  Dickens's 
novels,  I  found  David  Copperfield 
heavy  going.  I  persevered,  however, 
and  suddenly  one  day  broke  through 
into  an  enchanted  world.  When  once 
you  are  converted  to  David  Copper- 
field)  I  doubt  whether  you  can  ever 
change  your  opinion  about  it  again. 
Certainly,  I  have  never  yet  met  a  con- 
vert who  changed  his  opinion  about 
it  again.  To  the  end  of  life  it  remains 
one  of  the  six  greatest  novels.  I  found 
no  similar  need  to  change  my  opinion 
about  Scott  and  Thackeray;  I  liked 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  though 
I  no  longer  like  them  so  extravagantly, 
I  still  hate  to  hear  them  belittled.  Jane 
Austen,  on  the  other  hand — what  girl- 
ish stuff"  she  seemed  to  be  to  a  school- 
boy just  learning  to  smoke  in  the 
prime,  so  to  speak,  of  manhood!  It 
took  me  quite  a  long  time  to  enjoy  the 
niceties  of  Jane  Austen. 

Looking  back,  indeed,  I  see  my  life 
as  one  long  series  of  changes  of  opin- 
ion. I  remember  the  time  when  I 
thought  the  verse  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
all  but  nonsense,  and  how  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  time  when  I  worshipped 
him.  I  remember  the  ecstasy  and,  after 


that,  the  boredom,  of  reading  Swin- 
burne. I  remember  when  Emerson 
changed  from  a  prophet  into  one  of  the 
great  unread.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
a  little  sad  at  times  at  the  thought  of 
all  the  great  writers  one  has  deserted. 
One  feels  that  one  owes  a  certain 
loyalty  to  writers  who  once  lit  up  the 
world  for  one,  and  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  treachery  in  neglecting  them 
as  if  they  were  dross.  How  pleasant  it 
is  to  open  one  of  their  books  now  and 
then,  and  to  be  able  to  feel  while  re- 
reading it:  'Yes,  he's  good — not  so 
good  as  I  once  thought  him,  but  still 
good. '  But  even  then,  the  old  rapture 
can  seldom  be  rekindled.  Whitman, 
Emerson  and  C^rlyle — they  remain 
men  of  genius,  but  not  on  the  old 
gigantic  scale. 

That,  perhaps,  is  the  penalty  of 
having  mingled  teaching  with  litera- 
ture. We  become  sated  with  the  teach- 
ing and  have  no  more  appetite  for  it. 
Even  Swinburne  was  in  his  way  a 
teacher — a  teacher  of  Victorian  here- 
sies. His  teaching  intensified  the  rap- 
ture of  his  disciples  and  the  weariness 
of  those  who  came  after  them.  Much 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  paintings  of  G.  F.  Watts.  Men  who 
found  inspiration  in  him  in  the  'nine- 
ties now  look  for  it  in  vain.  Time  has 
changed  their  opinions  for  them.  The 
great  teacher  has  vanished,  and  a  great 
enough  painter  does  not  remain  to 
make  up  for  the  loss. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  our 
present  opinions  about  once-loved 
writers  and  painters  to  whom  we  have 
turned  Laodicean  may  be  as  wrong  as 
we  think  our  former  opinions  were. 
They  may  be  due  not  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  taste  but  to  our  fickleness. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  our  present  opinions  are 
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always  right.  We  are  as  complacent  as 
the  most  consistent  Conservative. 
Exalted  by  our  latest  opinion,  we  feel 
like  a  man  who,  having  missed  the 
way  again  and  again,  has  found  the 
right  way  at  last. 

You  will  notice  this  in  some  cases  of 
religious  conversion.  I  once  knew  a 
man  who  passed  from  Methodism  to 
Atheism,  and  from  Atheism  to  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  from  Unitarianism  to 
Catholicism,  and  who  was  equally  con- 
fident at  each  stage  that  by  changing 
his  opinions  he  had  found  truth  at 
last.  He  regarded  me  as  hopelessly 
stupid  when  he  vainly  tried  to  thrust 
Ingersoll  down  my  throat,  and  he 
afterwards  regarded  me  as  equally 
stupid  when  he  fruitlessly  assaulted 
me  with  quotations  from  Newman's 
Grammar  of  Assent.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  say  to  him:  'You  ad- 
mit that  you  were  wrong  before.  You 
may  be  wrong  again.'  Few  people  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  their  being 
wrong  again. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  as  complacent 
as  anyone.  At  least,  in  matters  of  poli- 
tics. I  have  changed  my  political  opin- 
ions a  number  of  times  and  never  once 
had  I  the  slightest  doubt  that  my  new 
opinion  was  as  patently  true  as  an 
axiom  in  Euclid.  Who  that  has  ever 
experienced  the  raptures  of  Liberal 
Unionism  can  fail  to  remember  what  a 
grand  inspired  gospel  it  seemed?  Bliss 
was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive.  From 
that  I  passed  on  and  became  what  I 
called  an  Imperialist  Russellite  So- 
cialist. I  was  confident  that  if  every- 
body else  became  an  Imperialist  Rus- 
sellite Socialist — and  I  saw  no  reason, 
except  their  blindness  to  argument, 
why  other  people  should  not  do  so — 
the  world  would  be  transformed  and 
we  should  all  settle  down  to  the  enjoy- 


ment of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, while  the  organ  in  the  Ulster 
Hall  played  Rule  Britannia.  Veering 
somewhat  in  my  opinions,  I  then  be- 
came an  International  Nationalist, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  once  more  I 
was  vehemently  convinced  that  I  was 
right.  I  did  not  care  twopence  what  I 
had  believed  in  the  past.  I  had  now 
found  the  key  to  the  world's  salvation. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's lifelong  capacity  for  conversion 
and  I  cannot  experience  the  ecstasy  of 
being  converted  to  any  of  those  new 
creeds  that  have  burst  into  existence 
during  my  middle  age.  I  see  all  about 
me,  however,  younger  men  and  women 
undergoing  the  marvelous  experience 
of  conversion,  and  I  cannot  but 
wonder  whether,  from  a  purely  hedon- 
istic view,  they  are  not  even  more  to 
be  envied  than  the  changeless  Lord 
Balfour.  To  go  through  life  without 
ever  being  converted  to  anything 
seems  almost  insensitive.  The  ideal 
world  would  be  a  world  in  which  every- 
body was  capable  of  conversion  and  in 
which  at  the  same  time  the  converts 
would  admit  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  mistaken. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  impossible. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  conversion,  or 
change  of  opinion,  that  the  convert 
should  know  that  he  is  absolutely  and 
indubitably  right.  I  myself  sometimes 
wish  that  the  people  who  are  not  sure 
that  they  are  right  would  form  a 
league  to  control  the  people  who  know 
that  they  are  right  and  turn  this  splen- 
did knowledge  to  the  world's  advan- 
tage. But  then  I  have  changed  my 
opinions  to  a  point  at  which  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  latest  opinion  is  right.  I 
do  not  even  feel  sure  that  my  opinion 
that  my  latest  opinion  may  not  be 
right  is  right. 
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Emil  Ludwig  Pleads  for 
Freedom 


"F  THE  living  German  authors 
whose  books  have  been  translated  and 
published  abroad  Emil  Ludwig  is 
perhaps  the  most  widely  read.  His 
lives  of  Jesus,  Napoleon,  Goethe  and 
Bismarck  are  known  throughout  the 
world:  they  are  'standard'  biogra- 
phies. It  is  therefore  of  particular 
interest  to  know  what  attitude  Mr. 
Ludwig  takes  toward  Nazi  Germany. 
At  this  year's  International  Congress 
of  the  P.  E.  N.  Clubs,  held  in  Buenos 
Aires,  he  made  his  position  clear  in 
the  following  speech,  which  we  trans- 
late from  the  Neues  Tage-Bucb>  Paris 
German  emigr6  weekly: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
name  of  the  banished  and  exiled  German 
writers.  Personally  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  emigrate  to  Switzerland  thirty  years 
ago,  because  of  a  decision  made  in  my 
youth,  and  to  have  been  a  Swiss  citizen 
for  a  long  time;  but  I  have  always  been  a 
German  writer;  and  on  that  May  after- 
noon in  1933  I  had  the  honor  of  sharing 
the  fate  of  my  best  colleagues  on  a  certain 
funeral  pyre.  I  occupied  a  place  between 
Heinrich  Heine  and  Spinoza,  and  I  think 
it  was  a  more  worthy  death  to  have  been 
burned  between  two  geniuses  of  the  Ger- 
man race  than  to  receive  the  blessing  of  a 
few  experts  in  racial  lore.  The  books  of 
authors  well-known  to  you,  Heinrich 
Mann,  Thomas  Mann,  Stefan  Zweig, 
Remarque,  Feuchtwanger,  and  many 
others,  after  appearing  in  many  editions, 
and  so  becoming  the  property  of  the  Ger- 
man public,  were  suddenly  declared  to  be 
traitorous  by  a  party  which  had  seized 
power. 

Jews  and  Communists  are  anything  but 


a  majority  of  those  who  have  been  mur- 
dered and  imprisoned.  The  same  fate  has 
befallen  the  'democratic  Aryans/  The 
famous  Ossietzky,  whom  a  large  part  of 
world  opinion  has  proposed  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  is  languishing  in  a  prison 
of  the  so-called  Third  Reich.  The  majority 
of  our  burned  authors  have  never  written 
of  politics.  But  dictators  always  maintain 
that  their  enemies  are  the  arch-enemies  of 
society.  If  a  writer  does  not  adapt  himself 
to  their  ways  of  thought,  he  is  labeled  a 
Communist !  In  the  indictments  which  are 
brought  against  them  one  may  frequently 
read,  'pacifist  documents  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  accused.'  There  are 
also  exiled  Catholic  writers,  exiled  solely 
because  they  believe  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. An  author  who  does  not  conform  to 
the  program  of  the  Nazis,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  war  forms  a  kind  of  hygiene  for 
the  people,  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  pub- 
lishing his  books  in  Germany. 

I  have  no  right  to  classify  German  au- 
thors in  their  order  of  merit,  but  it  is  sin- 
gular that  almost  all  the  German  artists 
who  are  valued  throughout  the  world  are 
imprisoned  or  exiled  today,  while  none  of 
the  authors  who  are  acknowledged  by  the 
Third  Reich  is  known  outside  its  borders. 
The  two  famous  authors  on  whom  the 
Nazis  pride  themselves,  Stefan  George 
and  Oswald  Spengler,  were  opposed  to 
the  present  Government,  and  the  Nazis' 
love  of  them  was  therefore  unreturned. 
They  were  two  great  minds,  and  they 
died  in  bitter  loneliness. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  the  historical 
r&le  of  the  spirit,  I  think  it  is  an  enormity 
that  in  a  great  country,  which  in  other 
times  was  perhaps  the  most  cultured  in 
the  world,  the  writer  has  been  severed 
from  his  functions,  and  has  been  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  bureaucrat  or  a  hired 
troubadour — I  think  it  is  an  enormity 
that  in  the  land  of  Schiller  freedom  of 
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speech,  of  which  you  have  spoken  with 
so  much  veneration,  should  have  been 
annulled. 

At  every  Congress  there  are  delegates 
who  pretend  that  the  P.  E.  N.  Club  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  that  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  an  academic 
discussion  of  our  profession.  Almost  all 
the  speakers  at  yesterday's  session  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  and  yet  every  one  of 
them  has  spoken  of  politics.  We  are  always 
being  invited  to  linger  in  the  paradise  of  the 
spirit.  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between 
literature  and  politics?  The  production  of 
books  in  Germany  has  decreased  about 
45  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  Is  that 
an  exclusively  literary  problem?  The  rec- 
tor of  the  oldest  university  in  Germany, 
Heidelberg,  explained  at  a  formal  session 
that  objective  science  is  only  a  phrase, 
and  that  the  university  must  think  ex- 
clusively of  its  r&le  as  servant  of  the  state. 
I  ask  again,  is  that  a  political  or  a  literary 
question? 

But  perhaps  there  are  great  Nazi 
writers.  WTho  are  they?  The  man  who  oc- 
cupies the  highest  place  in  the  new  liter- 
ary hierarchy,  a  certain  Herr  Blunck, 
President  of  the  Reichskulturkammer, 
has  just  published  a  book,  according  to 
which  America  was  not  discovered  by  a 
Spaniard  or  a  Genoese,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably believed  until  now,  but  by  a  certain 
Dietrich  Penning,  a  Dane  of  German 
origin.  So  you  should  now  replace  your 
beautiful  monument  to  Columbus  with  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Penning. 

Still  more  disturbing  is  the  problem  of 
Jesus.  How  can  it  be  denied  that  He  was  a 
Jew?  Why,  quite  simply.  Another  German 
professor,  Herr  Franz  von  Wendrin,  has 
demonstrated  in  a  book  that  Jesus  was 
really  an  Aryan,  and  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecklenburg.  You  see  how 
low  the  followers  of  Kant  have  fallen.  The 
noble  German  tradition  has  degenerated. 
Almost  all  of  Goethe's  books  have  been 
prohibited  for  school  use.  In  the  new  Ger- 
man song  books,  they  say  of  one  of  the 


most  popular  of  German  folk-songs  *  Icb 
weiss  nicbt  was  soil  es  bedeuten*  that  it 
comes  from  an  'unknown  author/  whereas 
the  whole  world  knows  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Heinrich  Heine.  The  German  language, 
to  us  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  in 
mourning. 

Can  an  international  Congress  of 
writers  be  indifferent  to  such  things?  Is 
not  the  desire  to  be  active  against  bar- 
barism and  for  freedom  of  speech  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  or- 
ganization? Has  not  freedom  of  speech 
been  demanded  by  every  one  of  the  speak- 
ers in  the  last  few  days? 

Is  it  possible  that  all  of  us  who  are 
gathered  together  in  this  room  do  not 
share  one  and  the  same  opinion  about 
war?  Yet  war  is  certainly  being  prepared 
today  in  the  schools  and  the  universities. 

They  have  advised  me  not  to  breathe 
the  noisome  word  war  here,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  idyllic  atmosphere  of  our 
gathering.  When  a  regime  has  main- 
tained power  for  several  years  by  means 
of  what  is  now  called  its  'dynamism,'  the 
greater  part  of  public  opinion  begins  to 
believe  in  the  qualities  of  that  regime.  If  I 
have  permitted  myself  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  these  things,  it  has  been  in 
order  to  make  you  understand  that  the 
fate  of  the  German  writers  may  be  your 
fate  tomorrow,  at  least  in  Europe.  From 
one  Congress  to  the  next  we  see  the  num- 
ber of  countries  which  have  fallen  undefr 
a  censorship  increase.  If  we  are  able  to 
meet  once  more  before  the  next  war  be- 
gins, this  number  will  be  larger  still.  Per- 
haps our  next  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
meet  on  an  unknown  island  in  Oceania, 
and  perhaps  the  historians  of  the  future 
will  call  it  the  last  refuge  of  the  spirit. 

I  have  spoken  because  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  speak,  to  warn  you,  but  I 
have  another  reason  for  speaking.  If  at 
some  future  date  an  historian  writes  of  an 
International  Congress  of  Writers  and 
Artists  which  was  held  in  the  year  1936, 
he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  say  that,  in  the 
presence    of   immediate    dangers    which 
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menaced  the  spirit  and  those  who  serve 
the  spirit,  this  Congress  was  silent. 

We  agree  with  Goethe,  who  said,  'He 
alone  deserves  freedom,  or  even  life,  who 
fights  for  it  every  day,'  or  with  that  great 
Argentinian,  Moreno,  who  said,  'I  like  a 
dangerous  freedom  better  than  a  peaceful 
servitude.' 


Wr 


Yugoslav  Folk-Music 


WRITING  in  the  Belgrade  fort- 
nightly, the  Balkan  Herald \  an  Ameri- 
can composer,  Henry  Cowell,  gives  his 
impressions  of  Yugoslav  folk-music: — 

All  European  folk-music  is  of  interest  to 
musicians.  Folk-song  has  been  for  cen- 
turies a  source  of  supply  for  vital  and 
fresh  ideas  for  the  greatest  of  composers, 
who  have  almost  without  exception  used 
folk-music  ideas  in  major  works.  The 
direct,  pulsating,  warm  expression  of  the 
people  is  reflected  in  their  natural  song. 
Yet  the  folk-music  of  Europe  is  not  with- 
out influence  from  cultivated  music  sys- 
tems. It  is  not,  like  primitive  music,  a 
direct  and  uninfluenced  expression  spring- 
ing directly  from  the  people  who  practise 
it.  In  the  case  of  virtually  all  European 
folk-music,  there  has  been  an  unconscious 
influence  from  some  of  the  scales,  chords, 
and  even  the  forms  of  so-called  'art' 
music.  The  folk-music  of  central  and  wes- 
tern Europe  uses  the  scales  of  Europe's 
cultivated  music — mostly  the  major  and 
minor  scales.  The  British  Isles  use  the 
more  archaic  ecclesiastical  modes,  a  rem- 
nant of  influence  from  centuries  ago. 
Spanish  music  has  a  strong  leaning  to- 
ward the  old  Moorish,  in  turn  a  remnant 
of  old  Arabic  musical  culture. 

The  most  fascinating  folk-music  of  the 
world  should  be,  then,  that  music  which 
has  the  greatest  diversity  of  influences, 
plus  a  strong  musicality  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  practise  it. 

The  folk-music  of  Yugoslavia  is  such  a 
music.  For  weary-long  centuries,  Serbia 
was  overrun  with  Turks,  who  nominally 


conquered  the  land.  The  original  language 
was  prohibited.  Yet  the  undaunted  Serbs 
retired  to  mountain  fastnesses  where  it 
was  impossible  to  drive  them  out,  and 
preserved  the  traditions  of  their  people 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  deeds  of 
the  almost  mythologically  great  heroes  of 
archaic  times  by  means  of  a  stirring  epic 
music — the  music  of  the  chanting  of  an- 
cient epics  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
gus/a.  Nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a 
purer  form  of  chanting  of  sagas  to  be 
found,  and  probably  only  in  North  Ice- 
land as  pure  a  form. 

The  gus/a  is  an  instrument  of  the  same 
family  as  the  violin.  It  has  sloping  shoul- 
ders, and  its  hollow  resonating  cavity  is 
usually  smaller  around,  but  deeper  through, 
than  a  violin.  Each  peasant  who  plays  one 
usually  makes  his  own  instrument,  and 
thus  each  is  different  from  the  other.  They 
are  not,  thank  God,  standardized,  and  all 
made  just  alike!  Usually  the  head-piece  is 
hand-carved,  often  with  the  head  of  a 
horse,  the  most  beloved  animal  of  the 
ancient  heroes.  The  rest  of  the  gus/a  is 
dedicated  to  the  love  of  the  horse  also, 
since  not  only  is  the  bow  made  of  horse- 
hair, which  we  know  in  our  violin  bows, 
but  also  that  which  is  played  upon  by  the 
bow,  taking  the  place  of  the  cat-gut  string 
of  the  violin,  is  a  strand  of  horse-hairs 
wound  together!  The  players  spend  count- 
less hours  polishing  these  hairs,  that  they 
will  give  forth  a  more  musical  tone. 

The  music  of  the  gus/a  sounds  weird  and 
monotonous  to  the  uninitiated.  Many 
times  even  the  people  of  Serbia  do  not 
appreciate  its  deep  value.  But  there  is 
passionate  power  in  it.  It  uses  only  three 
different  tones,  which  are  not  exactly 
comparable  to  any  tones  of  the  western 
scale,  but  approximately  a  half-step 
apart.  These  are  repeated,  not  exactly,  as 
one  at  first  believes,  but  with  every  varia- 
tion possible  to  three  different  tones,  in 
grandiose,  wide-sweeping  stanzas  of  five 
poetic  feet  each — all  the  old  epic  poems 
which  are  thus  recited  are  built  on  this 
rhythm,  which  gives  the  music  a  peculiar 
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and  irregular  rhythmic  structure.  At  the 
end  of  long  cadences,  one  additional  tone 
will  be  sung — and  how  dramatic  this  new 
tone  sounds  after  great  lengths  of  using 
only  three  tones  altogether!  In  the  sophis- 
ticated music  using  all  twelve  tones  of 
the  chromatic  scale  freely  at  all  times 
there  is  nothing  more  telling  than  the  use 
of  this  one  extra  tone  as  dramatic  punc- 
tuation, used  so  sparingly  that  it  may 
appear  only  once  in  five  or  more  minutes. 

The  only  touch  of  the  Homeric  style  of 
chanting  epic  poems  that  still  lives  in  the 
world  today  is  in  the  chanting  to  the  gus/a. 
The  gus/a  playing,  however,  is  not  the 
only  folk-music  of  unique  charm  in  Yugo- 
slavia. To  enumerate  each  peasant  cere- 
monial where  traditional  music  plays  a 
part  would  be  impossible.  It  is  character- 
istic that  each  village,  no  matter  how 
tiny,  has  a  musical  tradition  of  its  own.  It 
will  have,  not  only  its  own  melodies,  but 
actually  in  many  cases  its  own  musical 
style — its  own  unique  tone  in  the  scale, 
or  a  rhythmic  peculiarity,  or  other  distin- 
guishing mark. 

However,  some  features  are  common  to 
all  parts.  On  any  hill  or  mountainside  may 
be  heard  the  sound  of  a  shepherd  playing 
on  either  a  bagpipe  or  a  flute.  He  makes 
the  instruments  himself.  Each  one  has  a 
slightly  different  scale,  yet  each  one  is  in 
tune  with  some  traditional  standard 
(usually  not  European!),  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  one  that  sounded  unmusical.  The 
bagpipe  may  be  made  of  a  pig's  or  lamb's 
skin,  has  one  low  drone  tone  sounded 
throughout,  and  usually  five  to  eight 
other  tones  on  which  plaintive  melodies 
are  reiterated.  Some  flutes  have  five-  or 
seven-tone  scales,  nearly  always  based  on 
ancient  Oriental  modes.  Most  interesting 
is  the  double-flute  with  two  pipes  like 
those  of  Pan,  both  played  at  the  same 
time. 

Better  known  to  the  world  at  large  are 
the  combinations  known  as  tambouritza 
orchestras — groups  of  instruments  of  the 
guitar  class  — home-made,  and  of  every 
size  from  a  tiny  very  high  one  to  the 


grandfather  deep  bass,  as  large  as  the 
double  bass  of  the  string  family  in  our  or- 
chestras. These  are  used  for  dance  and  ac- 
companiment, and  the  players  of  them 
pick  up  harmony  from  the  western  music 
system  by  ear-playing  a  characteristic 
series  of  rather  simple  chords,  always  end- 
ing on  what  western  musicians  would  con- 
sider the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale.  This 
ending  tone  gives  Yugoslavian  folk-music 
a  definite  characteristic,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  wide  variety,  a  homogeneity. 

Besides  the  instruments,  there  is  much 
choral  singing — developed  through  the 
native  musicality  of  the  peasants,  who  al- 
ways naturally  fall  into  harmony  and 
many  vocal  parts  when  singing  together. 
The  harmony  is  always  pure,  and  in  tune; 
yet  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  chords  of 
western  Europe,  because  the  harmony  is 
usually  applied  to  scales  which  show  the 
influence  of  the  Orient.  The  adaption  of 
harmony,  a  western  Europe  idea,  to  the 
wider-than-western  variety  of  Near  Eas- 
tern scales  and  melody-patterns  gives 
birth  to  a  music  with  many  of  the  strong- 
est features  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
music  combined;  and  this  combination  is 
not  one  of  dry  artifice,  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  some  preconceived  notion  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  but  is  the  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  influences  of  the  best 
music  of  ancient  Arabia  and  of  all  western 
Europe,  come  together  in  the  district  that 
has  for  ages  been  the  pathway  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  combination  cre- 
ates a  new  musical  entity  through  being 
created,  sung  and  played  with  an  un- 
paralleled fervency  and  musical  vehe- 
mence by  a  people  who  are  not  surpassed 
in  native  musicality  in  the  whole  world. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
excellent  cultivated  musicians  of  Yugo- 
slavia, of  which  there  are,  of  course, 
many,  will  base  a  whole  musical  style  on 
this  rich  foundation,  building  for  them- 
selves a  complete  musical  expression, 
instead  of  trying  to  adapt  native  melodies 
to  harmonies  based  on  western-European 
harmonv  text  books! 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


Manhattan  Night 

LWO  well-known  Russian  humor- 
ists, Ilya  Ilf  and  Yevgenii  Petrov, 
visit  New  York  and  relate  their 
impressions  in  the  Moscow  Pravda: — 

It  was  already  evening  when  we  went 
out  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  A  white 
taxi  with  three  winking  lamps  on  its  roof, 
somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned  wedding 
coach,  took  us  to  our  hotel.  At  first  we 
were  tortured  by  the  thought  that,  in  our 
inexperience,  we  had  gotten  into  the  wrong 
taxi,  that  we  were  ridiculous  and  pro- 
vincial. But  after  having  ventured  a 
frightened  look  out  of  the  window,  we  saw 
all  around  us  taxis  with  the  same  silly 
lamps  ours  had.  That  made  us  feel  a  little 
better. 

The  thirty-two  brick  stories  of  our  hotel 
were  fading  into  the  reddish  night  sky. 
We  liked  our  rooms,  but  did  not  bother  to 
look  at  them  thoroughly.  Quitkly  to  the 
streets!  Into  the  roaring  city! 

Immediately  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
minor  disaster.  We  thought  that  we  would 
stroll  along  slowly,  looking  carefully  to  all 
sides,  as  it  were  contemplating,  observing, 
absorbing.  But  New  York  is  not  that  kind 
of  a  city.  All  around  us  people  were,  not 
walking,  but  running.  So  we  ran  too.  From 
that  time  on  we  could  not  stop.  We  stayed 
a  whole  month  in  New  York,  and  during 
all  that  time  were  in  a  dreadful  hurry  to 
get  somewhere.  And  we  ran  around  with 
such  a  preoccupied  and  businesslike  air 
that  Rockefeller  himself  might  have 
envied  us. 

And  so  we  were  off.  We  rushed  by  fiery 
signs  saying  Cafeteria,  or  United  Cigarsy  or 
Drugs-Soda ,  and  others  quite  as  attrac- 
tive, but  as  yet  enigmatic.  In  this  way  we 
ran  up  to  42nd  Street,  where  we  stopped. 
In  all  the  big  cities  of  the  world  one  can 
find  a  place  where  people  look  at  the  moon 
through  a  telescope.  Here  too,  we  found  a 


telescope.  It  was  mounted  on  an  automo- 
bile, and  pointed  to  the  sky.  It  was  run 
by  a  very  ordinary  man,  the  same  type 
that  can  be  seen  running  a  telescope  in 
Athens,  or  Naples,  or  Odessa;  and  he  had 
the  unhappy  look  of  men  with  telescopes 
the  world  over. 

The  moon  could  be  seen  in  the  gap 
between  two  sixty-story  buildings,  but  the 
curious  people  clinging  to  the  telescope 
did  not  look  at  the  moon,  but  much 
higher;  namely,  at  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building — an  edifice  of  one  hundred 
and  two  stories.  For  a  long  time  we  stood 
silently  craning  our  necks.  The  newspaper 
boys  around  us  roared  hoarsely.  The 
ground  trembled  under  our  feet,  and  from 
under  the  grills  in  the  sidewalk  there 
would  come  sudden  gusts  of  heat,  as  if 
from  a  furnace.  That  was  a  Metro,  or  as 
it  is  called  here,  a  'subway'  train  passing 
by  underground.  Again  we  rushed  for- 
ward, deafened  by  the  cries  of  the  news- 
boys. 

One  can't  say  that  42nd  Street  was 
inadequately  lighted,  and  yet  Broadway, 
illuminated  by  millions  or  perhaps  even 
billions  of  electric  lights,  filled  with  whirl- 
ing and  leaping  advertisements,  made  up 
of  miles  of  colored  lights,  rose  up  before  us 
as  unexpectedly  as  New  York  itself  rises 
from  the  infinite  emptiness  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Here  electricity  is  reduced  or 
exalted,  as  you  wish,  to  the  level  of  a 
trained  circus  animal.  Here  it  is  made  to 
grimace,  jump  over  obstacles,  sing,  and 
dance.  Edison's  stately  electricity  has 
been  transformed  into  a  trained  seal.  It 
catches  balls  with  its  nose,  juggles,  dies, 
and  comes  back  to  life  again.  Neither  the 
stars  nor  the  moon  can  be  seen.  They  are 
all  dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  electric 
signs.  In  the  show  windows,  among  plaid 
neckties,  tiny  glowing  price-tags  whirl 
around  and  do  somersaults — they  are  the 
micro-organisms  in  the  electrical  cosmos 
that  is  Broadway. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  terrific  din,  a  tran- 
quil beggar  plays  a  saxophone.  A  gentle- 
man in  a  top  hat  is  going  to  the  theater, 
accompanied  by  a  lady  wearing  an  evening 
gown  with  a  train.  A  blind  man  with  his 
dog  passes  slowly  by,  like  a  somnambu- 
list. There  is  a  smell  of  cigars,  both 
expensive  and  cheap. 

The  human  3urf  of  Broadway  dragged 
us  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  and  then 
threw  us  out  on  some  side  street.  An  auto- 
bus was  passing  by,  and  we  jumped  into  it 
without  thinking. 

EVEN  many  days  later,  when  we  could 
find  our  way  in  the  New  York  maelstrom, 
we  could  not  remember  where  that  auto- 
bus took  us  that  first  evening.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  Chinese  section,  but  it  could  just  as 
well  have  been  an  Italian  or  Jewish  one. 
We  walked  along  the  narrow  smelly 
streets.  Electricity  here  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary, not  trained,  kind.  It  was  dim,  and 
refrained  from  somersaults.  A  gigantic 
policeman  was  leaning  against  a  wall. 
Noticing  the  uncertainty  with  which  we 
were  walking  along  the  street,  he  came 
toward  us,  but  not  getting  the  expected 
inquiry,  again  resumed  his  position  by  the 
wall,  a  majestic  and  trim  representative  of 
law  and  order. 

Sounds  of  an  infinitely  tedious  song 
were  coming  from  one  miserable  little 
house.  A  man  standing  near  the  entrance 
told  us  that  this  was  a  Salvation  Army 
'flop-house.' 

You  ask:  'Who  comes  there  to  spend 
the  night?'  Anybody.  No  one  will  ask  his 
name.  No  one  will  be  interested  in  his 
occupation  or  his  past.  The  overnight 
guest  gets  a  bed,  coffee,  and  bread  gratis. 
In  the  morning  coffee  and  bread  again. 
Then  he  can  go  away.  The  only  condition 
is  that  he  must  join  in  the  evening  and 
morning  prayers. 

Sounds  of  singing  from  the  house  bore 
witness  to  the  fact  that  this  single  condi- 
tion was  being  fulfilled.  We  went  in. 

In  the  shabby  little  hall,  on  the  benches 
which    descended    amphitheater-wise    to 


the  small  stage,  two  hundred  overnight 
guests  were  sitting  frozen  into  immobility. 
The  singing  had  just  ended,  and  the  next 
number  on  the  program  was  beginning. 
Between  the  American  national  flag  on 
the  stage,  and  the  Biblical  texts  hung  on 
the  wall,  a  ruddy  old  man  in  black  was 
skipping  around  like  a  clown.  He  talked 
and  gesticulated  passionately,  as  if  trying 
to  sell  something.  He  was  telling  the  edu- 
cational story  of  his  life,  of  the  beneficial 
crisis  that  took  place  in  his  heart  when  he 
turned  toward  God.  He  used  to  be  a  bum 
('a  down-and-out  bum,  just  like  you,  you 
old  devils!').  He  behaved  terribly,  he 
blasphemed  ('Remember  your  own  hab- 
its, my  friends!');  but  it's  all  over  now. 
Now  he  has  his  own  house  and  lives  in  it, 
like  a  decent  man  ('God  made  us  in  His 
own  image,  didn't  He?');  not  long  ago,  he 
even  bought  himself  a  radio — and  God 
did  it  all! 

The  tedious  singing  began  again.  The 
overnight  guests  were  terrible  to  look  at. 
Most  of  them  were  no  longer  young. 
Unshaven,  with  dull  eyes,  they  sat  sway- 
ing on  their  rude  benches.  They  sang 
docilely  and  sluggishly.  Some  of  them,  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  day's  fatigue, 
had  fallen  asleep.  We  had  a  lively  picture 
of  their  wanderings  through  the  depths  of 
New  York,  their  days  spent  near  the 
bridges  and  packing  houses,  among  the 
garbage  in  the  age-old  mists  of  human 
decay.  After  this,  to  sit  in  a  flop-house  and 
sing  hymns  must  have  been  torture.  Then 
before  the  audience  came  a  husky  fellow, 
glowing  with  health.  He  had  a  purple 
vaudeville  nose  and  a  sea-captain's  voice. 
He  was  vivacious  to  the  last  degree.  There 
followed  another  story  about  the  happy 
results  of  turning  to  God.  It  seems  that 
the  skipper  had  also  been  a  formidable 
sinner  in  his  time.  He  did  not  have  much 
imagination,  and  he  finished  by  saying 
that  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  he,  too, 
had  a  radio. 

Another  song.  The  skipper  waved  his 
hands,  evincing  considerable  experience  as 
a  conductor.  Two  hundred  men,  ground 
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into  dust  by  life,  tat  there  listening  to  the 
shameless  prattle.  These  beggars  were  not 
offered  work-  -only  (*od,  as  malicious  and 
exacting  as  a  devil.  They  did  not  protest. 
A  (fod  who  went  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  piece  of  bread  was  not  so  bad.  Then  let 
us  sing,  brothers,  in  praise  of  the  coffee 
God.  And  throats  accustomed  to  pouring 
forth  only  the  vilest  abuse  roared  sleepy 
Hallelujahs  in  praise  of  the  Lord. 

Ijite  that  night  we  went  back  to  our 
hotel,  not  disappointed  by  New  York, 
nor  yet  enchanted  by  it,  but  rather  dis- 
turbed by  its  immensity,  its  wealth,  and 
its  poverty. 


Rooks  bv  the  Poind 


H, 


iKRK  is  a  Frenchman's  somewhat 
contemptuous  view  of  the  American 
publishing  business  (Curt  Riess  in 
Martufwfy  Paris  liberal  weekly): — 

\Yc  Kuropeans  have  a  past,  and  some 
illusions  about  the  present.  The  Ameri- 
can* have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
\\c  Furopcans,  when  we  talk  literature 
ami  hooks,  think  of  poets  walking  against 
the  forest- background  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil  in  their  hands,  of 
novelists  writing  all  night  long  in  chill 
attus,  of  a  Haubcrt  laboring  a  whole  day 
tu  master  a  relnrllious  sentence,  of  a  Zola 
breaking  with  the  whole  world  to  throw  in 
its  faic  what  he  had  to  say. 

As  tor  the  American,  he  thinks  that  a 
hook  is  a  pieie  of  merchandise,  and  a  piece 
of  merchandise  ian  Ik*  sold  only  when  it 
meets  xn  existing  need  of  the  market,  and 
onlv  on  condition,  t<*»,  that  the  possible 
bu\ers  arc  abundantly  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  merchandise  now  at  their 
disposal.  What  |H^i»ple  mean  when  they 
speak  of  American  business  methods, 
whuh  arc  the  same  from  Wall  Street  to 
l|o||\  wi*h!,  from  the  tanneries  of  Chicago 
to  the  pn/c  nntfs  <>f  Manhattan,  is  nothing 
but  a  |»c'vstcnt  effort  «»n  the  part  of  all 
those   wh<*  hu\c   something   to  sell   'and 


who  does  not  have  something  to  sell  in 
the  United  States?),  be  it  an  idea  or  a 
boxer,  a  tip  on  the  stock  market  or  an 
invention.  By  dint  of  this  persistent  effort 
every  one  seeks  to  show  that  the  merchan- 
dise which  he  is  offering  is  of  excellent 
Quality,  quite  superior  to  anything  to  be 
found  at  his  competitor's,  and  each  man's 
demonstrations  become  more  and  more 
strident  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efforts 
made  by  his  competitors.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  yourself  noticed  at  any  cost. 
This  holds  good  for  a  beauty  cream,  for  a 
boxing  match,  for  a  lyric  poem. 

In  Europe  a  purchaser  enters  a  book 
store.  There  he  finds  the  new  book  which 
has  'just  been  published.'  Perhaps  he  has 
chanced  to  hear  that  the  author  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  this  book,  and  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  coming  out.  He  thumbs 
through  the  book  and  buys  it.  Perhaps  he 
will  even  read  it.  In  a  little  while,  one  day 
or  other,  some  critics  will  devote  an  article 
to  this  volume.  Perhaps  they  will  discover 
that  it  is  really  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work,  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  high  order,  and  it  will  then 
be  widely  read— or,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  little.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  it 
will  be  read  over  a  fairly  long  period,  that 
even  years  after  its  publication  it  will  still 
be  sought  out  bv  purchasers,  and  that 
those  purchasers  will  have  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  it  in  the  book  stores. 

In  America  things  arc  done  differently. 

An  author  has  written  a  book.  It  is 
printed.  While  the  type  is  still  being  set 
the  publisher  is  already  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  the  author  known.  The 
launching  of  the  hook  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  is  that  of  a  big  boxing  match 
or  a  Hollywood  movie.  The  press  is  flooded 
with  reports  and  rumors  about  the  author. 
Suddenly  it  is  announced  that  he  will  be 
present  at  such  and  such  an  exposition. 
Suddenly  his  photograph  appears  in  the 
newspapers,  showing  him  at  a  floral 
exhibit  with  a  celebrated  artist,  or  taking 
a  cocktail  with  an  important  politician. 
Suddenly  he  become*  a  personage  whose 
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deeds  and  acts  are  forced  on  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world,  whether  it  wishes  or  not. 

Meanwhile  the  book  has  already  been 
printed;  but  it  has  not  yet  'appeared.' 
They  set  the  date  of  its  publication,  they 
decide  exactly  the  day,  the  hour,  the 
minute  at  which  it  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  purchasers.  The  book 
'appears,'  which  means  that  the  book 
stores  have  the  right  to  put  copies  of  it  on 
their  shelves  and  place  them  on  sale  on 
Monday  of  such  and  such  a  date  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  is  the  exact 
moment  at  which  the  work  in  question 
will  be  offered  to  the  public  simultaneously 
in  several  hundred  different  book  stores  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  even  in  the  remotest 
hamlets.  The  curtain  has  just  gone  up  on 
the  book's  premiere. 

Meanwhile  they  have  already  offered 
the  literary  critics  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
book,  so  to  speak.  These  gentlemen  have 
received  the  book  a  week  in  advance;  but 
on  the  solemn  understanding  that  they 
will  not  breathe  a  word  of  it  before  the 
day  of  the  premiere.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  day  indicated  all  the  newspapers 
will  contain  a  review  of  the  book. 

All  the  newspapers?  Certainly,  for 
every  newspaper  has  a  literary  critic. 

But  suppose  there  was  no  space  in  the 
paper  that  day?  Suppose  a  war  had  just 
broken  out  in  Europe?  Suppose  a  movie 
star  had  announced  her  divorce?  Never 
fear,  the  space  would  not  be  lacking:  the 
literary  critic  has  a  column  at  his  disposal. 
It  is  reserved  for  him.  He  has  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  fill  it.  Every  day  he 
is  obliged  to  review  a  book — at  least  one 
book.  Thus  every  day  he  is  obliged  to 
read  a  book — at  least  one  book. 

The  book  is  launched.  It  will  be  success- 
ful, or  it  will  not  be  successful.  Chance 
will  play  a  part  here,  as  in  the  theater. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  an  extraordinary 
success.  In  that  case  the  book  will  be 
classed  as  a  best-seller,  as  a  successful 
business  venture. 


In  case  it  is  successful  a  play  may  run 
two  or  three  years,  especially  in  America. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  life  of  a  book, 
endless  in  Europe,  is  generally  much 
shorter  in  the  United  States.  Even  a  best- 
seller is  old  at  the  end  of  six  months.  A 
year  or  a  little  more  after  its  grand 
premiere  they  will  publish  a  popular 
edition  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  will  thus  be  thrown  on  the  market 
again,  at  a  price  of  a  few  cents. 

And  then? 

Then  the  book  will  be  dead.  It  will  be 
deader  than  a  corpse.  It  will  be  as  if  the 
book  had  never  existed.  Try  to  find  in  a 
New  York  book  store  a  book  which  has 
dated  a  little.  Not  some  book  by  a  little 
known  author,  but,  for  example,  Sinclair 
Lewis's  Bobbin  (we  choose  this  book  wholly 
at  random).  The  most  celebrated,  the 
most  popular  American  books  have  dis- 
appeared hardly  more  than  a  few  years 
after  their  publication.  The  book  stores 
no  longer  carry  them  in  stock.  The  pub- 
lishers no  longer  print  a  single  copy. 

Literary  value,  the  timelessness  of  art, 
tradition — these  are  pretty  words.  But 
business  is  business! 

The  fate  of  every  American  book — of 
every  book,  without  a  single  exception — is 
to  relapse  into  oblivion.  It  is  forgotten  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  re-issued. 
For  the  simple  reason  that  every  day  they 
are  printing  other  books.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  every  day  the  premiires  of 
new  books  are  being  held,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  terribly  noisy  parade,  and 
that  the  public's  attention  is  constantly 
absorbed  by  them.  For  the  simple  reason, 
finally,  that  in  America  the  simplest  event 
is  accompanied  by  such  a  hubbub  that  the 
memory  cannot  retain  what  happened  the 
day  before. 

The  fate  of  a  book  in  the  United  States? 

A  brilliant  premiere.  Books  will  never 
become  literature  there.  Their  destruction 
would  be  no  less  complete  under  the 
cinders  of  Pompeii  than  under  the  365 
days  of  an  American  year. 
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Which  Way  To  Peace  ? 

Which  Way  to  Peace?  Bertrand  Russell. 
London:  Michael  Joseph.  1936. 

(Aldous  Huxley  in  the  Listener,  London) 

BY  ALL  but  those  rare  beings  who 
approve  of  slaughter  for  its  own 
sake  war  is  regarded  as  a  means  to  certain 
desirable  ends.  The  complete  pacifist  and 
the  militarist  (or  partial  pacifist)  have 
identical  ends  in  view.  Both  want  peace, 
justice  and  the  right  to  live.  But  whereas 
the  complete  pacifist  will  use  only  peace- 
ful means  to  realize  his  peaceful  ends,  the 
partial  pacifist  is  prepared,  in  emergency, 
to  use  warlike  means,  and  considers  it 
necessary  to  overawe  potential  enemies 
with  a  perpetual  display  of  armed  might. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  advance  of  technology  has  changed 
the  nature  of  war  out  of  all  recognition. 
Among  other  instruments  of  destruction, 
unknown  to  earlier  generations,  we  possess 
airplanes  that  travel  at  half  the  speed  of 
sound,  incendiary  substances  that  will 
produce  temperatures  not  far  below  that 
which  prevails  on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
gases  that  suffocate  and  liquids  that  can 
burn  their  way  through  skin  and  flesh. 
Such  are  the  means  at  our  disposal.  If  we 
employ  such  means  and  have  them  em- 
ployed in  return  upon  ourselves,  can  we 
possibly  achieve  the  ends  we  all  desire? 
Consider  an  example.  Here  is  a  democracy 
menaced  by  a  Fascist  State.  Will  a  war 
waged  with  modern  weapons  in  the  de- 
fence of  free  institutions  result  in  the 
preservation  of  those  institutions?  Or  will 
it  not  rather  result  in  anarchy  and  that 
utter  chaos  which  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
democracy? 

Good  ends  do  not  justify  bad  or  even  in- 
appropriate means,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  means  condition  the  ends  they  pro- 
duce. Your  end  may  be  peace  and  justice; 


but  if  your  means  are  planes  and  thermite 
and  vesicants  and  high  explosives,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  you  should  in  fact 
achieve  any  end  except  a  reversion  to 
barbarism. 

It  is  with  the  problem  of  ends  and 
means  that  Mr.  Russell  is  primarily  con- 
cerned in  this  little  masterpiece  of  lucid 
exposition  and  well-marshaled  argument. 
His  appeal  throughout  is  'only  to  common 
sense  and  common  humanity,  not  to  any 
abstract  ethical  principle.'  He  states  what 
we  all  want  and  proceeds  to  ask  whether 
it  is  probable  or  even  possible  that  we 
should  get  it  by  means  of  modern  war. 
After  a  patient  and  dispassionate  consid- 
eration of  the  available  evidence  he  de- 
cides that  no  desirable  human  ends  can 
possibly  be  realized  by  such  means.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  conclusion,  he  proceeds 
to  advocate  complete  pacifism  as  the  only 
practicable  policy. 

War,  Mr.  Russell  begins,  is  imminent. 
Until  the  advent  of  Hitler  'it  was  in  the 
power  of  England  and  France  to  direct 
European  development  towards  a  genuine 
peace/  England  and  France  failed  to  do 
so;  Nazism  made  its  appearance,  and  to- 
day 'the  momentum  of  events  points  to 
war  in  the  very  near  future.'  A  number  of 
policies  have  been  devised  with  the  aim  of 
preserving  peace  in  Europe  or,  more  mod- 
estly, of  keeping  Britain  out  of  the  next 
war.  After  describing,  with  copious  cita- 
tions from  the  military  experts,  the  prob- 
able nature  of  that  war,  Mr.  Russell  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  these  various  policies  in 
detail.  They  are  all  found  wanting.  'Iso- 
lationism combined  with  imperialism  is 
ignorant  and  stupid.'  If  we  want  to  defend 
our  Empire,  we  must  have  allies;  for  we 
are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  defend  it 
unassisted.  Isolationism  is  incompatible 
with  imperialism — a  reason,  among  oth- 
ers, for  getting  rid  of  imperialism. 

Like  'sanctions'  and  'international  po- 
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lice  force,'  'collective  security*  is  a  name 
that  has  brought  much  illusory  comfort  to 
well-intentioned  people  who  do  not  like  to 
shock  their  own  ears  with  the  coarse 
word  war.  Unhappily,  the  facts  of  collec- 
tive security  are  less  consoling  than  the 
name.  'Nations  will  only  go  to  war  when 
they  believe  their  national  interests  to  be 
involved;  and  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national law  is  not  yet  recognized  as  in 
itself  a  national  interest.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be, 
since  the  effect  might  only  be  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  wars  and  make  them  all  world- 
wide.' 

An  important  chapter  is  devoted  to 
'wars  of  principle.'  There  are  many  people 
who  think  that  we  ought  not  to  remain 
neutral  in  a  conflict,  for  example,  between 
democracy  and  Fascism,  but  should  be 
ready  to  wage  a  war  of  principle  against 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  'I  confess,' says 
Mr.  Russell,  'that  the  old  Adam  within 
me  boils  with  rage  at  the  thought  of  what 
may  happen  if  we  sit  still.  The  matter, 
however,  is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  old  Adam.'  Considering 
the  question  dispassionately,  he  decides 
that  not  even  the  noblest  end  can  justify 
anyone  in  using  the  means  placed  at  men's 
disposal  by  the  modern  armament  maker. 
'I  find  my  reason  convinced,  however  in- 
stinct may  protest,  that  war,  as  it  has  now 
become,  is  not  a  method  by  which  any 
good  thing  can  be  preserved.' 

Having  shown  that  all  the  orthodox 
policies  are  practically  certain  to  defeat 
their  own  ends,  Mr.  Russell  goes  on  to  ex- 
amine the  policy  of  complete  pacifism. 
Defencelessness,  he  notes,  offers  greater 
security  than  armaments.  If  there  is  an- 
other war,  we  shall  most  probably  take 
part  in  it.  In  that  case  it  is  almost  certain 
that  London  and  other  English  cities  will 
be  bombed — with  results  so  appalling  that 
imagination  shrinks  from  envisaging  them. 
Denmark  is  defenceless;  but  in  spite  of 
this,  or  rather  because  of  it,  Copenhagen 
will  almost  certainly  not  be  bombed.  Dis- 


armament— even  unilateral  disarmament 
— would  seem  to  be  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  and  security. 

The  final  chapter,  'Which  Way  to 
Peace?'  deals  with  individual  pacifism. 
In  a  world  like  ours,  what  ought  the  indi- 
vidual to  do?  Mr.  Russell  is  perfectly 
explicit.  'The  duty  of  every  friend  of  man- 
kind, of  every  man  who  cares  for  any  as- 
pect of  civilized  life,  of  every  patriot  and 
of  every  parent  who  desires  the  survival  of 
his  children  is  simple  and  clear:  to  abstain 
from  fighting  and  from  all  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  war  between  civilized  States; 
to  use  every  effort  to  persuade  others  to  do 
likewise;  to  bring  all  possible  influence  to 
bear  to  prevent  the  participation  of  his 
country  in  war;  and  within  the  limits  of 
his  capacity  to  aim  at  similar  results  in 
other  countries  also.'  It  is  a  conclusion 
which  many  individuals  will  be  very  re- 
luctant to  accept.  But  the  argument  by 
which  it  has  been  reached  appeals  'only 
to  common  sense  and  common  humanity.* 
Let  those  who  reject  Mr.  Russell's  con- 
clusion attempt  to  refute  him  by  means  o£ 
similar  arguments.  They  will  find  the  taslc 
exceedingly  difficult. 

Mussolini's  War 

La  Preparazione  e  le  prime   opera- 

zioni.  By  Emilio  De  Bono.  Rome:  N+ 

tional  Fascist  Institute  of  Culture.  1936—   — 

(From  the  Neut  Zurcber  Zritung>  Zurich) 

|y[ARSHAL    EMILIO    DE    BONCU— 
who,  as  High  Commissioner,  directed  -^ 
the  preparations  and  afterward,  as  Com*  — - 
mander,  the  first  operations  of  the  Ethio-     ~~ 
pian    campaign,    has    written    a    very 
autobiographical  and  polemical  book  about 
his  activities  in  East  Africa,  a  book  to 
which  Mussolini  has  contributed  the  in- 
troduction. It  is  an  astonishing  book — 
first  of  all  because  it  discloses  the  Her- 
culean tasks  of  military  preparations  in  a 
country  lacking  everything,  even  the  most 
fundamental    requisites    for    a    modem 
campaign,  and  secondly  because  of  the 
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free  and  easy  tone  in  which  the  aged  mar- 
shal dashes  off  his  sentences.  In  addition, 
the  documentary  part  of  the  book  reveals 
much  that  is  new  and  heretofore  unknown. 
Thus  the  astonishing  fact  is  established 
(even  though  perhaps  not  intended  by 
De  Bono)  that  the  real  leader  of  the  prep- 
arations and  of  the  initial  operations  was 
Mussolini  himself.  The  exchange  of  tele- 
grams between  the  Duce  and  De  Bono 
shows  clearly  that  the  latter  was  merely 
the  executor,  the  faithful  servant  of  his 
master.  To  be  sure,  he  occasionally  had 
ideas  of  his  own  and  tried  to  kick  over  the 
traces;  but  he  always  returned  to  the  in- 
visible guidelines  reaching  from  Musso- 
lini's desk  in  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  to  East 
Africa.  This  eager  self-effacement  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  compensated  by  the  vio- 
lent outbreaks  in  which  the  Marshal 
sublimates  his  will  to  power.  They  are 
directed  against  the  General  Staff,  which 
as  late  as  1932  had  not  yet  accepted  the 
necessity  for  the  war  in  Ethiopia;  against 
several  Government  agencies  which  seemed 
to  him  lacking  in  determination;  against 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Badoglio,  and  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  Lessona,  whom  he  accuses 
of  an  easy-going  attitude — l faciloneria;* 
indeed,  even  against  God,  to  whom  he  but 
grudgingly  concedes  the  right  of  remaining 
neutral  in  war.  When  he  comes  to  the 
Ethiopian  character  in  general  and  the 
Coptic  priesthood  in  particular,  he  almost 
descends  to  the  language  of  the  gutter. 

The  reader  who  expects  from  this  book 
a  statistical  balance-sheet  of  Italy's  first 
push  into  Ethiopia  will  be  disappointed. 
'All  I  say,'  De  Bono  remarks  ironically, 
'is  in  itself  so  tiresome  that  I  need  not  load 
it  down  with  figures.'  The  book's  interest 
comes  from  the  facts  it  presents  for  the 
first  time,  facts  which  throw  new  light  on 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  relations. 

Thus  De  Bono  reports  that  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1933  Mussolini  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  an  offensive  war  against  Ethi- 
opia. On  December  30,  1934,  II  Duce  per- 
sonally set  down  in  writing  the  'outlines 
and  plans  of  action  for  a  solution  of  the 


Italo-Ethiopian  problem/  It  was  a  secret 
document  of  which  only  five  copies  were 
distributed.  In  these  directives  for  a  mili- 
tary invasion  into  Ethiopia  Mussolini 
noted  that  'time  works  against  us'  and 
thus  that  haste  was  in  order.  He  calculated 
the  military  forces  required  at  60,000 
natives  and  at  least  the  same  number  of 
Italian  soldiers.  On  May  18,  with  De 
Bono  in  Eritrea,  ready  to  prepare  for  the 
war,  II  Duce  wrote  him,  in  a  personal 
letter:  'There  is  talk  of  diplomatic  meas- 
ures against  Italy  ...  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  resign  from  the  League  of 
Nations  .  .  .  You  must  provide  food  and 
ammunition  for  at  least  three  years.'  To- 
ward the  end  of  May,  1935,  II  Duce  asked 
for  General  De  Bono's  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  con- 
cluded with  Ethiopia  ten  years  before 
should  be  denounced.  De  Bono  and  Gra- 
ziani  were  against  this  step,  lest  politics 
should  interfere  with  the  technical  work  of 
preparation.  On  June  26  De  Bono  received 
a  further  important  communication  from 
Mussolini  telling  him  of  Eden's  trip  to 
Rome,  and  of  his  proposals.  The  situation 
is  characterized  as  follows:  'The  English 
attitude  has  helped  rather  than  hindered 
us.'  In  the  same  letter  Mussolini  an- 
nounced his  visit  to  Eritrea  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  He  stated  that  the 
blow  to  be  directed  against  Ethiopia  'must 
have  a  decisive  effect  at  the  outset.  .  .  . 
You  have  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  left  to  prepare  yourself/ 

Since  Ethiopia  also  was  rearming  fever- 
ishly De  Bono  began  to  fear  that  the 
Negus  might  strike  during  the  rainy 
season.  Mussolini  ordered  his  General  to 
be  ready  by  September  10,  since  in  the 
face  of  the  political  events  in  Europe  it 
seemed  advisable  for  Italy  to  regard  Ethi- 
opia as  a  hostage  in  case  of  any  eventu- 
ality. Mussolini  accelerated  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  offensive  as  British  enmity 
waxed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent 
a  secret  note  to  De  Bono,  telling  him  that 
Italy,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England, 
would  naturally  give  up  the  idea  of  an 
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offensive  in  Ethiopia,  limiting  herself  to 
the  defensive,  in  order  to  protect  her  East 
African  colonies.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of 
war  with  England  had  disappeared,  Mus- 
solini set  the  date  for  the  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

On  September  29  De  Bono  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  his  chief  in  Rome: 
'Must  know  in  time  whether  declaration 
of  war  is  to  be  delivered.  In  affirmative  case 
whether  proclamation  to  troops  will  come 
from  King  or  you,  or  whether  I  am  to  give 
orders.  In  latter  case  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  ten  words.  Should  like  to  know  whether 
legation  is  to  depart  beforehand.'  The 
same  day  Mussolini  replied:  'No  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  view  of  general  mobiliza- 
tion officially  announced  by  Negus  in 
Geneva  we  must  hesitate  no  longer.  I 
order  that  the  attack  is  to  begin  in  the 
early  hours  of  October  3.  Expect  immedi- 
ate confirmation.' 

The  ensuing  events  are  well  known.  On 
October  3  Italian  troops  crossed  the  river 
Mareb,  and  pushed  into  Ethiopian  ter- 
ritory. In  accordance  with  Mussolini's  in- 
structions De  Bono  occupied  Adowa, 
where  the  Italians  had  suffered  an  annihi- 
lating defeat  in  1896;  after  this  Aksum, 
the  'Holy  City.'  Mussolini  now  urged  his 
General  to  advance  on  Makale;  for  the 
first  time  De  Bono  raised  difficulties.  He 
claimed  that  an  immediate  advance  on 
Makale  would  leave  the  right  flank  of  the 
attacking  column  unprotected,  thus  creat- 
ing a  dangerous  situation  in  Tambien. 
II  Duce,  however,  persisted  in  his  orders 
'because  of  political  motives.'  De  Bono 
now  began,  in  long,  moving  telegrams,  to 
beg  for  time,  to  bargain  for  weeks,  then 
days,  then  just  a  few  days,  finally  for 
hours.  .  .  .  Mussolini  proved  to  him 
from  Rome  that  his  objections  were  in- 
valid and  succeeded  in  having  the  advance 
set  a  week  ahead  of  the  date  fixed  by  De 
Bono.  And  Makale  was  taken  in  precisely 
the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances 
which  Mussolini  had  foreseen. 

When  De  Bono,  after  the  taking  of 
Makale,    returned    to    headquarters,    he 


found  the  following  telegram  from  II  Duce: 
'Personal.  With  the  reoccupation  of  Ma- 
kale I  regard  your  mission  in  East  Africa 
as  finished,  a  mission  which  you  have  car- 
ried out  under  extraordinarily  difficult 
circumstances  and  which  earns  you  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  now  and  in  the 
future.  Your  undeniable  merits,  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  are  to  be  expressly 
confirmed  by  facts*  I  hereby  announce 
that  I  have  designated  Marshal  Badoglk) 
as  your  successor.  In  the  expectation  of 
seeing  you  soon  I  embrace  you  with  un- 
changed friendship.  Mussolini/ 

At  this  point  in  the  book  De  Bono 
breaks  out  into  a  cry  from  the  bottom  ot 
his  heart:  'The  advance  on  Makale  was 
my  swan  song!  I  replied  at  once.  Among 
other  things  I  said  in  my  telegram  that  I 
was  happy  over  the  recall.  This  was  a 
gigantic  lie.  A  soldier  leaves  his  command 
only  with  the  greatest  sorrow.  .  .  / 

Traffic  in  Arms 

The  Private  Manufacture  of  Arma- 
ments. Volume  I.  By  Philip  Nod- 
Baker9  M.  P.  London:  Gollancz*  1936. 

(J.  M.  D.  P.  in  the  Manchester  GusrdUn% 
Manchester) 

T^HE  many  people  all  over  the  world 
who  believe  that  peace  and  disarma- 
ment can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  pri-# 
vate  manufacture  of  arms  have  until  now* 
been  handicapped  before  their  Govern- 
ments by  lack  of  authoritative  evidence. 
There  have  been  able  pamphlets  written 
and  books  with  a  propagandist  aim;  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Arms  Manufacture 
in  this  country  and,  still  more,  the  Sen* 
ate  Commission  in  the  United  States 
have  done  something  to  remedy  the  want; 
but  there  has  as  yet  been  nothing  to  com- 
pare in  thoroughness  and  authority  with 
Mr.  Noel-Baker's  great  work. 

One  should  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  a  book  on  the  grand  scale.  On  his  own 
admission,  Mr.  Noel-Baker  has  spent  over 
ten  years  in  its  preparation.  This,  the  first 
of  two  volumes,  is  nearly  six  hundred 
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pages  in  length,  and  one  could  not  esti- 
mate the  number  of  reports,  speeches, 
letters,  and  articles  from  which  quotations 
have  been  taken.  More  than  half  the  book 
consists  of  documents,  for  it  is,  above  all, 
an  attempt  'to  substitute  fact  for  feeling9 
and  to  prove  what  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  only  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. It  is  an  arsenal  of  facts  which 
should  in  future  years  furnish  politicians, 
leader-writers,  and  pamphleteers  with 
enough  ammunition  to  end  the  private 
traffic  in  arms. 

There  are,  one  may  say,  three  lines  of 
argument  against  the  private  manufac- 
ture of  arms:  the  moral,  the  military,  and 
the  political.  Of  these  the  last  is  by  tar  the 
most  important  and  forms  the  subject  of 
this  first  volume.  The  moral  argument, 
which  more  than  any  has  helped  to  stir 
public  feeling  in  this  country — the  feeling 
that  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  profit  by  the 
death  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  wrong 
for  British  soldiers  to  be  killed  by  British 
guns,  as  happened  at  Gallipoli  in  the  last 
war — Mr.  Noel-Baker  dismisses  briefly: — 

'The  paradox  lies  not,  as  some  readers 
may  perhaps  hastily  assume,  in  the 
wickedness,  hypocrisy,  greed,  or  self-de- 
ception of  the  manufacturers  of  arms.  It 
lies  deeper  than  the  weaknesses  of  indi- 
vidual men.  It  is  inherent  in  the  system  in 
which  we  are  all  alike  enmeshed,  a  system 
which  leads,  in  the  modern  world,  with 
the  inevitability  of  mathematics,  to  a  con- 
flict between  the  public  interest  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  sectional  interest  of  private 
individuals  and  corporations.' 

The  argument  that  it  is,  in  fact,  inad- 
visable to  rely  on  private  firms  since  for- 
eign countries  have  the  benefit  of  their 
manufactures  is  to  be  discussed  in  the 
second  volume;  in  the  first  Mr.  Noel- 
Baker  has  been  content  to  mention  some 
striking  illustrations.  In  1934,  for  in- 
stance, Hadfield's,  Ltd.,  produced  a  new 
armor-piercing  shell,  and  Sir  Robert  Had- 
field  told  his  shareholders  that  'his  new 
shell  will  pass  through  15  inch  armor — as 
thick  as  any  armor  the  navy  now  pos- 


sesses— and  travel  on  unbroken  a  further 
distance  of  nine  miles.  He  claimed  that 
this  shell  "has  now  removed  the  last  out- 
standing difficulty  in  the  attack  of  armor 
under  modern  conditions."  Sir  Robert 
further  told  his  shareholders  that  this 
"Hadfield-Clerke  relieved-base  armor- 
piercing  projectile  .  .  .  has  been  pat- 
ented in  eight  different  countries."  The 
Governments  of  eight  different  countries, 
therefore,  know  how  to  make  it/ 

But  all  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  'major 
evils.'  As  Mr.  Noel-Baker  shows,  so  long  as 
Governments  trust  to  private  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  they  must  encourage  these 
private  firms  to  export  arms  in  order  to 
maintain  their  business.  What  matters  is 
the  policy  the  private  firms  adopt  to  run 
that  business: — 

'Peace  and  good  understanding,  the 
faithful  observance  of  international  law, 
the  friendly  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration,  the  reduction  and 
limitation  of  national  armed  forces,  the 
removal  by  mutual  concessions  of  the 
causes  of  friction  or  war,  the  sentiment  of 
friendship,  confidence,  and  security  among 
the  nations  of  the  world — all  these  are 
factors  which  must  inevitably  increase  the 
"sales  resistance"  which  the  private  man- 
ufacturers of  arms  must  overcome.' 

How  they  manage  to  overcome  them 
Mr.  Noel-Baker  proceeds  to  show  in  chap- 
ter after  chapter  of  documented  examples. 
Two  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  are 
on  the  control  of  the  press  by  arms  manu- 
facturers and  their  influence  in  'patriotic' 
societies. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Noel-Baker  show 
conclusively  that  private  arms  manufac- 
turers try  to  influence  public  opinion 
against  peace  and  disarmament  and  to- 
wards unsettled  conditions  which  lead  to 
war,  but  he  shows  that  their  efforts  are 
often  successful: — 

'  Ever  since  the  League  of  Nations  came 
to  life  in  1920  private  arms  firms  have 
been  employing  again  the  methods  which 
they  adopted  in  the  years  before  1914. 
They  have  been  soliciting  orders,  bribing 
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Ministers  and  officials,  selling  arms  in 
whatever  market  they  could  find,  playing 
Governments  off  against  each  other,  sub- 
sidizing armament  propaganda,  purchas- 
ing and  otherwise  influencing  the  press, 
creating  scares  and  panics  that  keep  the 
peoples  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  We  have  seen  them  scoffing  at  the 
League  of  Nations,  joyfully  proclaiming 
that  disarmament  is  dead,  supplying  the 
arms  for  the  conduct  of  Covenant-break- 
ing wars,  spreading  the  doctrine  that  great 
wars  must  follow  small  ones,  that  pacts 
are  only  "  scraps  of  paper,"  that  safety  lies 
in  national  armaments  alone.' 

But  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  value  of 
this  book  by  quotation  for  the  very  reason 
that  its  value  depends  so  much  on  quota- 
tion in  the  first  place.  Eloquent  and  mov- 
ing though  the  final  chapters  on  the  failure 
of  disarmament  are,  it  is  not  they  but  the 
many  chapters  of  solid,  even  of  dull,  read- 
ing, in  which  the  evidence  is  collected  and 
analyzed,  that  give  it  its  great  importance. 

By  his  calm  attitude,  without  exagger- 
ating the  part  played  by  private  manufac- 
ture in  causing  war,  and  by  refusing  to 
consider  the  manufacturers  as  a  race  of 
outcast  Yahoos,  Mr.  Noel-Baker  has 
made  his  indictment  doubly  impressive. 
He  relies  on  the  facts,  and  only  on  the 
facts,  and  no  rational  being  who  reads 
through  this  first  volume  will  ever  again 
defend  the  private  manufacture  of  arms 
if  there  is  any  possible  alternative,  or  will 
refuse  to  applaud  the  famous  phrase  of  a 
traveler  for  an  American  firm  who  de- 
scribed his  trade  as  'one  hell  of  a  business 
where  a  fellow  has  to  wish  for  trouble  so 
as  to  make  a  living/ 

Wotan  IN  Nazi  LAND 

Wodans  Wiederkunft.  By  Urs  Liechti. 

Zurich:  Jean  Cbristopbc-Vcrlag.  1936. 

(Hans  Sahl  in  the  Neues  Tage-Bucb,  Paris) 

^  DELIGHTFUL  little  book,  entitled 
IVotan's  Return^  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  tells  of  a  Swiss  citizen  who  goes 
to  Germany  to  study  neo-Paganism.  It  is  a 


merry  travelogue  written  in  sad  times, 
and  we  confess  that  it  has  been  long  since 
we  have  laughed  as  loudly  as  we  did  over 
this  excellent  book  by  the  excellent  Urs 
Liechti  of  Berne,  who  is  a  real  Swiss  and 
a  right  good  fellow  to  boot. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  satiric 
Dower  of  this  author,  one  would  almost 
have  to  reprint  the  entire  book — so  wdl 
is  it  written  and  with  such  lively  humor 
does  the  author  describe  the  goings-on  at 
the  'Thing'  places  and  the  sacred  groves 
of  the  Third  Reich.  But  space  is  limited, 
and  whoever  desires  to  know  more  about 
that  strange  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
should  read  for  himself  what  our  Helve- 
tian Tacitus  has  to  say. 

As  the  book  opens  the  author  is  on  a 
business  trip  to  Berchtesgaden,  driving  a 
car  belonging  to  a  German  business  ac- 
quaintance. Suddenly  there  is  a  shrieking 
of  sirens,  and  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  rolls 
past — the  Fuhrer.  Hardly  has  the  narrator 
recovered  from  his  fright  when  he  sees  a 
group  of  women  in  the  moonlight.  They 
are  sweeping  the  dust  raised  by  the  Fuhrer 
into  silver  bowls,  to  sell  it,  of  all  things, 
for  the  Winter  Aid.  Being  unfamiliar  with 
the  country  and  its  customs,  the  stranger 
asks  a  few  subversive  questions,  but  the 
S.A.,  which  has  meanwhile  been  sum- 
moned, brings  him  to  reason  with  rubber 
truncheons,  robs  him  of  his  car  and  pock- 
etbook  and  leaves  him  in  the  wood  with 
a  split  lip. 

'By  Alberich/  he  curses,  invoking 
the  Wagnerian  hero  of  ancient  legend 
— and  at  once  the  misshapen  dwarf 
Alberich  appears,  raises  his  hand  in 
the  German  salute,  and  presents  him  with 
a  cap  of  invisibility.  Henceforth  he  is  able 
to  observe  the  national  resurgence  without 
being  seen. 

What  follows  is  more  unreal  than  a  fairy 
tale,  but  at  the  same  time  is  invested  with 
the  deep  and  compelling  logic  of  exaggera- 
tion which  is  the  very  essence  oftrue 
satire.  Hidden  in  his  cloak,  our  hero  comes 
to  a  great  clearing  and  witnesses  the  trial 
of  Charlemagne,  the  "Saxon  killer.9  The 
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trial  has  been  ordered  by  the  National 
Socialist  Investigation  and  Arbitration 
Commission  (Uscb/a),  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Major  Walter  Buch.  There  is 
great  shouting,  blowing  of  horns  and 
flourishing  of  drums.  After  the  Horst 
Wessel  song  has  been  sung,  the  accused 
Emperor,  who  is  present  in  person,  is  con- 
demned to  death,  that  is  to  say,  to  loss  of 
immortality.  The  man  from  Berne  flees  in 
terror. 

He  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of 
the  League  of  German  Girls,  who  makes 
such  a  determined  effort  to  initiate  him 
into  the  Teutonic  Mythology  and  its  love 
cult  that  he  makes  himself  invisible  and 
disappears  into  the  bushes.  But  in  the  land 
of  ancestor  worship  even  a  bush  must  be 
used  with  caution.  He  is  sentenced  to  nine 
months  in  prison  for  having  answered 
nature's  call  near  the  sacred  Wotan's  Oak 
of  the  village  of  Bayrish-Gmaih.  Again  the 
invisible  cap  comes  into  action,  and  there 
follows  one  of  the  best  chapters  of  the 
book. 

On  the  road  our  hero  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  addled  village  school- 
master who  regards  him  as  Wotan  in 
disguise  and  invites  him  into  his  house. 
His  name  is  Florian  Ginkerl,  and  he  is 
local  commander  of  the  S.S.  and  the  neo- 
Pagan  movement.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
he  speaks  only  in  alliterative  verse.  This 
visit  to  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  valiant 
Ginkerl  and  his  spouse  Theodolinde,  who 
is  a  champion  reader  of  Runic  wands,  is 
extremely  humorous.  Every  object  in  the 
house — bread  basket,  salt  cellar,  knives, 
etc. — is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  swastika 
or  ornamented  with  swastikas.  A  pet 
snake,  which  is  revered  as  a  holy  object 
because  according  to  the  neo-Pagan  faith 
it  contains  the  soul  of  a  dead  Aryan 
grandmother,  winds  about  Frau  The- 
odolinde's  neck.  The  food  is  blessed  with  a 
little  Wotan's  hammer,  and  drinks  are 
served  from  silver-studded  horns.  On  the 
house  altar,  between  burning  candles, 
stands  a  picture  of  the  Fuhrer.  When  a 
'heroic  good  night*  has  been  bidden,  Frau 


Ginkerl  places  a  piece  of  butter  on  the 
'Yule  block'  in  the  kitchen  for  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased,  'because  today  is  Satur- 
day.' She  stuffs  paper  into  all  crevices  and 
keyholes  to  keep  nightmares  and  monsters 
from  plaguing  the  stranger. 

Ginkerl  is  also '  racial  custodian,'  charged 
with  giving  racial  advice  to  the  peasants. 
Thus  we  witness  a  Teutonic  spring  festival 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ostara  (Easter).  A 
naked  young  girl,  clad  only  in  ivy,  is 
sprinkled  with  holy  sea  water,  but  loudly 
objects  to  the  mysterious  ceremony.  The 
music  plays  The  Watch  on  the  Rbine^ 
Gauleiter  Ginkerl  gives  a  speech,  and  a 
peasant  who  is  suspected  of  Marxist 
leanings  is  slaughtered  on  the  altar  of  the 
gods. 

The  festival  ends  in  a  wild  mead- 
drinking  orgy,  and  after  many  sinister 
encounters  with  wood  nymphs  and  water 
maidens,  which  we  must  unfortunately 
pass  over,  the  narrator  finally  witnesses 
a  witches'  sabbath  organized  by  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party.  In  the  presence  of 
Streicher,  Rosenberg,  Goebbels  and  the 
entire  gleicbgcscbaltctc  world  of  science,  the 
'honor  of  the  German  witch'  is  to  be  re- 
stored. Dressed  only  in  a  pair  of  trunks, 
Streicher  occupies  an  ancient  Frankish 
throne.  In  recognition  of  his  achievements 
in  connection  with  the  'purety,  the  truth- 
fulness and  the  fairness  of  the  German 
people'  he  is  named  Honorary  Doctor  of 
the  University  of  Erlangen. 

At  the  end  one  feels  sorry  that  the  book 
does  not  go  on  for  several  hundred  more 
pages.  Here  is  a  refreshing  caricature  of 
the  neurosis  of  a  people  who  are  regiment- 
ing the  demons  of  pre-history.  The  best 
thing  about  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the 
reader  can  hardly  tell  where  truth  ends 
and  invention  begins.  For  what  is  de- 
scribed in  it  is  not  so  very  much  exagger- 
ated after  all.  In  our  times,  which  are  90 
barren  of  humor,  such  a  book  is  a  find. 
It  is  in  the  tradition  of  Sterne  and 
Swift — one  of  the  best  political  satires 
on  the  Third  Reich  which  has  so  far 
appeared. 
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Fairer  Than  All  Men 

Night  Wood.  By  Djuna  Barnes.  London: 
Faber  and  Faber.  ipj6. 

(Peter  Quennell  in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
London) 

TESBOS  has  never  been  a  happy  island. 
While  the  suburbs  of  a  certain  Meso- 
potamian  city  (during  Biblical  days  re- 
puted to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  from 
Heaven,  but  since  rebuilt  on  an  even  more 
magnificent  scale)  enclose  many  pleasantly 
embowered  retreats  where  one-time  lov- 
ers, now  the  best  of  friends,  continue  to 
pluck  their  eyebrows,  paint  pictures  or 
cultivate  their  herbaceous  borders  in  per- 
fect amity,  the  airs  of  Lesbos  are  sharp 
with  sighs,  there  is  an  undertone  of  jealous 
girding  in  every  breeze,  the  foliage  of  its 
Swinburnian  coppices  is  'sodden  with 
tears.'  Rarely  are  the  prospects  it  affords 
agreeable.  Not  every  modern  citizen  may 
have  the  spirit  to  emulate  its  most  dis- 
tinguished classical  inhabitant;  but,  should 
the  tourist  who  approaches  its  shores  care 
to  look  over  the  rail  any  fine  afternoon, 
there  are  few  creeks,  bays  or  romantic 
fiords  in  which  he  will  not  catch  sight  of 
some  solid,  well-tailored  figure  pacing  dis- 
tractedly up  and  down,  rearranging  a  bow 
tie,  angrily  shooting  her  striped  cuffs, 
furiously  glancing  at  a  masculine  wrist- 
watch,  as  she  expects  in  vain  the  absent 
and  faithless  beloved.  Perhaps  because 
there  is  something  inherently  barren 
about  its  soil,  Lesbos,  Mire  desjeux  latins 
et  des  voluptis  grecques,  has  received  sur- 
prisingly little  attention  from  contempo- 
rary poets  and  story-tellers,  and,  when 
described,  has  been  described  briefly  and 
gloomily.  True,  we  have  Baudelaire's 
poem,  Balzac's  Fille  aux  yeux  (Tor,  a  very 
bad  novel  by  Colette  and  long  passages 
of  A  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu  (which 
suffer,  like  other  episodes  of  that  prodi- 
gious book,  from  Proust's  inability  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  Albertine  is  a  boyish 
girl  or  a  girlish  boy);  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  never  been  explored  effectively,  and  if 


Miss  Djuna  Barnes's  book  had  no  addi- 
tional merit,  it  would  be  worth  reading 
inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to  portray  the  pe- 
culiarly distressful  atmosphere  of  the 
haunted  island — the  wild  nerve-storms 
that  are  perpetually  laying  it  waste. 

But  Night  Wood  (though  not  exactly  a 
book  one  would  read  for  pleasure)  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Miss  Barnes  has  an  almost  Eliza- 
bethan flow  of  words.  She  is  the  kind  of 
modern  writer  whose  prose-style  appears 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  close  study  of 
the  mad  speeches  in  Webster  and  Tourn- 
eur;  for  she  has  the  same  gusto,  the  same 
topsy-turvy  eloquence,  the  same  wealth 
of  grotesque  and  lively  imagery.  No, 
Night  Wood  is  not  a  comforting  book  to 
read.  Imagine  the  worst  of  hangovers, 
complicated  by  acute  remorse  and  extreme 
retrospective  jealousy — all  thickened  into 
a  view  of  modern  civilization  and  con- 
temporary social  life  that,  for  bitterness 
and  crazy  violence,  leaves  the  darkest 
chapters  of  Ulysses  far  behind.  There  is 
not  a  single  'sane'  character  in  the  entire 
story;  and  a  narrative  peopled  by  one  un- 
commonly neurasthenic  Jew,  three  un- 
usually dotty  Lesbians  and  a  drunken, 
melancholic  Irish  doctor  who,  in  his  spare 
time,  retires  to  his  squalid  attic  bedroom 
and  there  lies  in  misery  and  solitude,  wear- 
ing  a  thick  mask  of  paint  and  powder,  a 
feminine  nightgown  and  a  curly  Mary 
Pickford  wig,  is  bound  to  make  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  reader's  tolerance. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  has  a  curious 
force;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  puri- 
tanical busybody  will  take  umbrage  at  its 
unconventional  background  and  occasion- 
ally shocking  references.  The  test  of  a 
book's  obscenity  is  said  to  be  its  power  of 
corrupting  those  who  are  open  to  corrup- 
tion; and,  had  I  a  daughter  whose  pas- 
sions for  mistresses  and  older  girls  were 
beginning  to  cause  scandal  and  alarm,  I 
should  certainly  insist  that  she  read  Night 
Wood.  If  after  observing  the  awful  fate  of 
Robin,  Nora  and  that  particularly  hor- 
rible woman,  Jenny  Petherbridge  she  did 
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not  enter  a  religious  retreat  or  immediately 
announce  her  engagement  to  some  thor- 
oughly eligible  young  man,  I  should  real- 
ize that  the  time  had  come  to  say  good- 
bye: that  all  I  could  do  was  to  buy  her  a 
dinner-jacket  and  turn  her  loose. 

A  more  thorough-going  deterrent  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Normal  jeal- 
ousy, heaven  knows,  can  be  bad  enough; 
but  the  jealousy  of  homosexual  lovers 
seems,  for  some  reason,  doubly  excruciat- 
ing; and  the  best  and  most  painful  pas- 
sages of  Nigbt  Wood  have  to  do  with 
Nora's  efforts  to  hold  the  faithless  and  ir- 
responsible Robin  who  leaves  her  friend's 
roof  to  roister  round  the  cafts  and  night- 
boxes  of  Montparnasse,  and  who,  in  the 
end,  is  entrapped  by  the  grasping,  foolish, 
shallow  Jenny  Petherbridge.  In  her  por- 
trait of  Jenny  Petherbridge  Miss  Barnes 
shows  just  how  well  she  could  write  if  she 
were  content  always  to  write  directly  and 
unpretentiously.  A  great  deal  of  Nigbt 
Wood  is  neither  direct  nor  unpretentious; 
and  there  are  moments  when  the  novelist 
descends  to  an  exceedingly  low  level  of 
sentimental  verbiage.  But,  elsewhere, 
though  one  may  be  bored,  repelled  or  ex- 
asperated, one  must  needs  admit  that  she 
shows  remarkable  fertility  of  invention,  a 
very  uncommon  skill  in  the  management 
of  words.  Nigbt  Wood  is  not  only  a  strangely 
original  but  (as  I  have  already  indicated) 
an  extremely  moral  work;  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  appears  under 
the  aegis  of  the  most  eminent  Anglo- 
Catholic  poet  of  the  present  day. 

My  New  Novel 
Vor  Grossen  Wandlungen.  By  Ludwig 
Renn.  Zurich:  Europa  Verlag.  1936. 
(Ludwig  Renn  in  the  Wort>  Moscow) 

I  AM  working  on  a  novel  which  for  the 
time  being  is  called  Seeds  of  Change.  In 
length  it  will  not  differ  from  my  earlier 
books,  War  and  After  War.  If  anything,  it 
will  be  shorter.  Seeds  of  Change  follows  in 
the  line  of  my  earlier  books  insofar  as  it 
treats  of  recent  events,  namely  the  period 


from  January,  1933,  to  about  1935  in  Ger- 
many. The  book,  however,  differs  from 
my  earlier  ones  in  that  it  is  not  intended 
as  a  document.  Nor  does  it  show  events  as 
they  appear  to  a  single  individual — a 
viewpoint  that  would  naturally  limit  the 
selection  of  material;  for  every  man  can, 
according  to  his  character,  see  only  a 
limited,  and  for  the  most  part  a  circum- 
scribed, sector. 

Thus  the  novel  is  woven  from  a  multi- 
tude of  active  persons  who,  side  by  side, 
act  as  equals,  suffer,  observe,  and  realize 
their  own  destinies.  These  scenes  are  not 
kaleidoscopic  and  without  inner  connec- 
tion, but  are  rendered  in  such  a  way  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  point  up  the  great 
events,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
develop  interwoven  human  fates  in  the 
most  diverse  social  backgrounds,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  Tolstoi's  War 
and  Peace.  There  is  a  proletarianized  Bal- 
tic baron,  a  fanatical  Nazi  but  a  funda- 
mentally decent  person,  whose  brusque 
integrity  gets  him  into  the  severest  con- 
flicts, to  which  he  almost  succumbs. 
There  is  a  young  Communist  lost  in  a 
village,  where  he  lives  through  many 
strange  and  some  beautiful  events,  until 
at  last  he  is  discovered  and  done  away 
with.  There  is  a  pensioned  cavalry  officer 
who  seeks  to  hide  his  deep  disappointment 
beneath  mockery  at  everything  and  who 
finally,  just  when  life,  after  all,  shows  him 
a  way  out,  can  bear  it  no  longer.  There  are 
the  two  'bears/  somewhat  peculiar  rustic 
fellows,  who  try  in  vain  to  save  a  poor 
Negro,  victim  of  the  racial  mania.  There  is 
a  Vehme  murderer  who  has  raised  brutal- 
ity to  the  highest  law.  An  elderly  Com- 
munist functionary  passes  through  the 
concentration  camp. 

And  behind  these  chief  characters  are 
many  others.  There  is  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Rohm  in  a  frivolous  mood,  men  are 
killed,  Hitler  is  seen,  Thaelman  goes  to 
prison,  Goring  rages,  Privy  Councilors 
consult  and  Dimitroff  embarrasses  his  ad- 
versaries. I  do  not  seek  to  pass  judgment, 
but  to  represent  life  itself. 
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In  the  Shadow  of  Tomorrow.  By  Jan  Hui- 
zinga. New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Com- 
pany. 1936.  239  pages.  $2.50. 

The  Anatomy  of  Frustration.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Company. 
1936.  217  pages.  $2.00. 

JAN  HUIZINGA,  professor  of  history  at 
**  Leyden  University,  is  already  well-known 
for  the  scholarship  of  his  Waning  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  present  volume,  using  a  philo- 
sophical rather  than  an  historical  approach,  he 
discloses  his  belief  that  our  present  discontents 
are  due  to  the  waning  of  the  Christian  spiritual- 
ity of  the  Renaissance.  However  great  an  im- 
pression this  book  may  have  made  on  Euro- 
pean intellectuals,  it  does  not  present  any 
novel  cure  for  the  modern  malady,  and  its 
description  of  the  disease  is  already  familiar. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  repeated  again  that 
science  today  is  unguided  by  spiritual  princi- 
ple, as  ready  to  invent  more  horrible  methods 
of  warfare  as  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
in  time  of  peace;  or  that  the  scientific  method 
of  scientists  like  Eddington  and  Jeans  is  prov- 
ing incapable  of  creating  a  cosmic  philosophy. 
We  are  familiar,  too,  with  the  charge  that  mod- 
ern education  and  means  of  communication 
have  made  for  a  universal  and  conscious  half- 
culture  that  is  worse  than  the  unconsciously 
assimilated  peasant  culture  of  previous  eras. 
This  pessimistic  analysis  is  now  generally 
agreed  upon.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
Professor  Huizinga  does  not  take  refuge  from 
it  in  Spengler  or  any  other  political  obscurant- 
ist. Though  he  disapproves  of  Marxian  ma- 
terialism, he  finds  Fascism  the  greater  and  the 
immediate  evil.  Nazi  philosophy  he  believes 
the  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the 
critical  spirit.  He  exposes  its  theory  of  race, 
its  exultant  and  barbarous  reliance  upon  emo- 
tion, its  practical  cruelty,  above  all,  its  sacrifice 
of  ethical  principle.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
sists that  he  be  called  an  optimist;  and  I  think 
we  do  right  in  complying;  for  his  own  way  out 
demands  a  kind  of  miracle.  We  have  got  to 
rediscover,  he  says,  and  to  become  once  more 
purified  by,  the  spiritual  values  of  Christian- 
ity. He  calls  not  for  dogmatic  institutionalism 
but  the  conversion  of  the  spirit  of  man  by  a 
new  askesis:  with  the  aid  of  Christ  man  must 


will  himself  not  to  be  an  animal.  But  he  offers 
no  practical  suggestion  of  method  beyond  the 
hint  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  die  coop- 
erative form  through  which  the  revived  in- 
dividual will  can  function. 

Mr.  Wells'  latest  effusion  is  a  debasement 
(since  that  turns  out  to  be  possible)  of  the  gen- 
eral attitude  expressed  by  Professor  Huizinga. 
He  shares  the  same  pessimism  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  world  affairs,  and  repeats  the  same 
vague  assertion  that  the  old  methods  will  get 
us  out  of  the  mess  in  due  time.  Where  Huizinga 
looks  to  Christian  ethic  as  the  proper  mrrhan- 
ism  of  escape,  Wells  of  course  prefers  a  no  tea 
ambiguous  reliance  upon  the  scientific  attitude. 
Man  must  cooperate  in  a  super-national  world 
directorate.  And  while  the  bombs  are  bursting 
over  Madrid,  and  Herr  Mosdey's  Blackshirts 
parade  through  the  Jewish  quarters  of  London, 
Mr.  Wells  pleads  for  patience.  He  believes  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  achieving  die  new 
world  State  as  biology  and  psychoanalysis 
gradually  transfer  man's  inevitable  desire  for 
personal  immortality  from  the  realm  of  the 
supernatural  into  the  more  practical  conquest 
of  our  earthly  future.  He  shares  a  religious 
belief  in  the  New  Beginning  for  mankind. 

Such  is  the  pious  hope  that  every  now  and 
then  floats  to  the  surface  of  an  anatomy  of 
frustrations.  For  Mr.  Wells  paradoxically  sees 
frustrations  everywhere  in  the  frrgffff'Ht 
frustrations  of  the  subconscious,  of  S-fUK—^ 
of  love,  of  world  peace,  of  abundance,  of  youth, 
of  feminism.  He  recognizes,  in  other  woods,  the 
quite  universal  frustration  of  his  own  liberal- 
ism, and  if  he  does  not  land  in  pessimism,  one 
suspects  it  is  that  he  cannot  rid  himself  as  a 
successful  author  of  a  sense  of  personal  welt 
being.  The  only  frustration  he  is  not  frank  about 
is  the  one  he  personally  experiences  as  an  ama- 
teur philosopher.  In  order  to  keep  this  mess  of 
garrulity  from  being  obviously  ridiculous,  he 
pretends  (as  usual)  that  he  is  summarizing  die 
papers  of  an  unknown  philosopher  who  died 
before  he  had  rounded  out  his  system.  One 
wonders  how  many  more  such  books  Mr.  WcDs 
will  write  before  he  realises  that  he  has  missed 
the  road  to  anecdotage,  which  ageing  novelists 
should  comfortably  travel,  and  landed  at 
dotage  instead. 

— Edwin  Berry  Buroum 
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Government  and  Poutics  Abroad.  By 
Henry  Russell  Spencer.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  1936. 338  pages.  $3.30. 

Documents  on  International  Affairs, 
1935.  Volume  I.  Edited  by  John  W.  Wheeler- 
Bennett  and  Stephen  Heald.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  1936.318  pages.  $6.00. 

A  LTHOUGH  designed  primarily  as  a  college 
****  textbook  in  the  structure  of  foreign  politi- 
cal systems,  Professor  Spencer's  volume  may 
well  serve  the  general  reading  public  as  a 
pleasingly  written,  authoritative  guide  to  the 
way  in  which  the  political  function  is  carried  on 
outside  the  United  States.  The  dozen  chapters 
deal  with  Britain  (Kingdom,  Empire,  Com- 
monwealth), France,  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia,  Chile,  Japan,  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  each  case  there  is  a  brief 
but  illuminating  historical  background  fol- 
lowed by  clear-cut  analyses  of  the  political 
parties,  the  vital  social  factors,  and  the  admin- 
istrative, legislative,  and  judicial  frameworks. 
The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  express  an  oc- 
casional opinion  and  sometimes  even  to  be  dog- 
matic, a  feature  which,  combined  with  the  fre- 
quent and  judicious  use  of  comparisons,  adds 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  The 
intelligent  reader  who  could  peruse  his  evening 

Eaper  with  Government  and  Politics  Abroad  at 
is  elbow  for  ready  reference,  would  be  amply 
rewarded  through  a  deeper  understanding  and 
better-founded  interpretation  of  the  daily 
news  reports. 

The  collection  of  documents  edited  by  Mr. 
Heald,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wheeler-Bennett, 
follows  the  pattern  of  its  predecessors  save  for 
the  fact  that  the  year  1935  is  to  have  two  vol- 
umes devoted  to  it.  The  central  point  of  the 
first  volume  is  Germany;  that  of  the  second  is 
to  be  the  Italo-Ethiopian  affair.  Following  an 
excellent  fifteen-page  summary  introduction, 
the  documents  begin,  in  English  where  official 
English  texts  exist  and  in  French  where  only 
official  French  texts  are  available.  Included  in 
the  collection  are  the  Franco-Italian  Pact  of 
January,  1935,  regarding  Africa,  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  restrictive  military  clauses  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  by  the  German  Government, 
the  communiques  issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment following  the  visits  of  British  Ministers  to 
the  leading  European  capitals  in  March  and 
April,  the  agreements  adopted  at  the  Stream 
Conference,  the  Franco-Soviet  and  Czecho- 


slovak-Soviet agreements  of  mutual  assistance, 
the  exchange  of  notes  comprising  the  famous 
Anglo-German  naval  agreement  of  June,  the 
negotiations  with  Germany  for  an  eastern 
European  pact,  and  various  national  declara- 
tions of  foreign  policy  expressed  through  the 
words  of  the  officials  of  almost  a  dozen  States. 
There  is  also  the  usual  convenient  chronological 
table  of  treaties  and  agreements  reached  be- 
tween two  or  more  States  and  of  general  inter- 
national conventions.  Obviously  this  volume, 
like  those  which  came  before  it,  is  indispensable 
for  anyone  who  would  make  a  serious  study 
of  the  international  relations  of  the  world 
today. 

— Walter  Consuelo  Langsam 

The  Discussion  of  Human  Affairs.  By 
Charles  A.  Beard.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil/art  Company.  1936. 124  pages.  $1.75. 

CTARTING  out  as  an  analysis  of  the  ele- 
^  ments  involved  in  discussion,  the  work 
under  review  develops  into  a  presentation  of 
Beard's  views  of  epistemology  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  In  its  course  are  dis- 
cussed such  matters  as  the  relation  of  fact  to 
opinion,  the  bases  of  attitudes,  the  possibilities 
of  prediction,  the  nature  and  limitations  of 
historical  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  assump- 
tions, the  meaning  of  causality,  the  unreality 
of  particular  facts,  the  falsity  of  viewing  all  as 
chaos,  the  dangers  of  biological  and  physical 
analogies  in  treating  human  affairs,  and  the 
implications  of  history  as  actuality. 

To  analyze  the  stages  in  Beard's  argument 
is  impossible  in  a  limited  space.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  may,  however,  be  presented, 
fauie  de  mieux.  Beard  insists  that  history  as  it 
happened  is  unknowable,  and  that  no  theory 
can  explain  adequately  the  whole  of  it.  Never- 
theless one  must  approach  the  subject  with 
some  general  conception.  Rejecting  as  inade- 
quate various  attitudes  popular  with  past  or 
present  historians,  including,  be  it  noted,  the 
class  interpretation,  Beard  champions  the  idea 
of  progress  and  insists  that  the  dialectical 
analysis  is,  not  simply  superior,  but  generally 
accepted  by  competent  historiographers  today. 
Realistic  dialectics,  he  holds,  alone  endeavors 
to  comprehend  the  whole  development  of  a 
culture  through  time.  Alone,  too,  it  tries  to 
order  all  events  without  passing  moral  judg- 
ment on  them.  History  cannot  by  its  nature 
explain  why:  it  can  only  describe  how;  and  it 
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is  because  of  this  that  realistic  dialectics  is  its 
sole  valid  method.  Value-judgments  are  for 
individual  decision,  and  rest  on  opinion. 

One  transcendant  truth  does  indeed  emerge 
from  the  resultant  admission  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  full  and  general  prediction  in  human 
affairs.  Distinguishing  between  fact  and  opin- 
ion, we  can  classify  attitudes.  Knowledge  of 
them  will  lead  to  their  inter-penetration  in  our 
minds,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  acerbity 
and  extremity  of  position  and  a  possibility  of 
solving  conflicts  by  applying  thought  to  prac- 
tice. That  is  '  the  supreme  contribution  of  con- 
temporary historiography  to  the  process  of 
coping  with  present  perplexities  and  making  a 
civilization  in  which  humanity  can  possess  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.' 

It  may  be;  but  my  verdict,  at  least,  is  'not 
proven.'  More  than  that,  indeed,  I  find  myself 
regretfully  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that 
Beard's  excursus  has  rendered  the  whole  sub- 
ject quite  unnecessarily  confused.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  he  neither  argues  closely  nor 
defines  his  terms.  It  may  be,  as  he  states  in  his 
preparatory  note,  that '  historiographers  them- 
selves are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  theme 
which  is  their  peculiar  interest  and  object  of 
inquiry  and  speculation'  and  that  the  field 
should  not  be  left  to  physicists.  Yet  moral 
philosophers,  metaphysicians,  and  logicians 
also  have  their  claims,  which  are,  indeed,  fun- 
damental. Terms  such  as  'reality,'  'realistic 
dialectics,'  'independent  absolutes,'  'evil,' 
'good,'  'actuality,'  'fact,'  'cause,'  'condition,' 
'event,'  'totality,'  'value,'  to  mention  but  a 
few,  are  not  to  be  thrown  around  lightly.  At 
the  very  least,  it  is  incumbent  on  one  who  uses 
them  to  explain  his  own  pre-suppositions  and 
to  make  it  clear  what  he  means  by  them. 
Beard  has  generally  failed  to  do  so,  unless  such 
statements  as '  the  dialectic  method  endeavors 
to  grasp  the  totality  of  culture  in  its  time  un- 
folding,' and  'History  as  actuality  embraces 
all  phases  of  human  life  .  .  .  the  parts  are 
determined  in  the  totality  or  by  phases  of  it' 
(p.  ioo)  may  be  taken  for  explanation  or  defini- 
tion. To  me,  however,  they  appear  to  be  ob- 
scurum  per  obscurius. 

That  Beard's  philosophy  of  history,  care- 
fully thought  out  and  precisely  stated,  and 
with  his  views  concerning  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  universe  and  our  relation  to  it  both 
avowed  and  defended,  would  be  of  real  value, 
is  not  improbable.  So  brief  and  poorly  inte- 
grated an  exposition  as  we  are  here  given  is,  on 


the  other  hand,  completely  valueless.  Worse, 
it  but  darkens  council,  and,  by  lending  Beard's 
skilled  pen  and  great  name  to  such  darkening, 
encourages  loose  thinking  and  a  false  emphasis 
on  facile  output. 

—Thomas  I.  Cook 


Eyes  on  Japan.  By  Victor  A.  Yakhontoff. 
New  York:  Coward-McCann.  1936.  329 
pages.  $3.30. 

QENERAL  Yakhontoff  apparently  set  for 
himself  two  broad  aims,  both  difficult  of 
attainment,  in  writing  this  book,  and  he  has 
succeeded  quite  well  in  achieving  them.  First  of 
all,  he  and  his  publishers  seem  to  have  surveyed 
the  supply  of  current  books  on  Japan  in  rela- 
tion to  the  demand  created  by  the  attention 
given  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  and  to  have 
decided  that  a  comprehensive  description  of 
that  country  was  needed.  A  description  was 
needed  which  would  supply  within  one  volume 
the  history  from  mythical  through  feudal  to 
modern  times,  from  early  cultural  dependence 
on  China  through  Tokugawa  isolation  to 
imperialist  expansion;  the  economic  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  and  its  semi-feudal,  semi- 
capitalist  structure;  the  social  forces  inherent 
in  startlingly  unequal  privileges  and  possession 
of  wealth;  the  cultural  background  and  the 
way  the  Japanese — the  various  Japanese- 
live;  modern  relations  with  foreign  countries; 
and  the  great  present-day  problems  demanding 
fundamental,  not  makeshift,  solutions.  Faith- 
fully and  thoroughly,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
factual  errors,  the  author  has  assembled  from 
scattered  sources  the  data  relevant  to  this 
description,  and  he  has  put  these  down  in  a 
well-ordered,  interesting  way. 

Secondly,  General  Yakhontoff  has  at- 
tempted to  give  more  than  a  comprehensive 
description;  he  has  tried  to  keep  a  red  thread  of 
interpretation  running  through  the  book.  And 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  both  on  making  the 
attempt  and  on  succeeding  so  well,  for  what 
intelligent  Americans  want  to  know  today  is 
not  so  much  what  is  Japan,  but  why  is  it  so. 
Why  have  the  internal  forces  in  Japan  de- 
veloped as  they  have?  Why  have  they  led  to 
the  particular  forms  of  aggression  and  of 
domestic  turmoil  which  has  characterixed  the 
recent  history  of  the  nation?  Why  are  the 
forces  of  democracy  so  suppressed  today? 
Why  does  not  organized  labor  play  a  more 
conspicuous  rdle?  What  are  the  alternatives 
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facing  the  nation  abroad  and  at  home?  When 
he  has  finished  this  book  the  reader  will  have 
made  a  good  start  towards  knowing  the 
answers  to  questions  such  as  these. 

Eyes  on  Japan  is  neither  conservative  nor 
radical.  The  descriptive  features  are  too  promi- 
nent to  permit  a  closely  knit  interpretation 
along  sectarian  lines.  The  author's  analysis  is  a 
broad  one  designed  to  bring  meaning  to  the 
description,  not  partisanship.  Although  Gen- 
eral Yakhontoff  has  relied  largely  on  secondary 
sources  for  his  data,  his  own  first  hand  ac- 
quaintance with  Japan  has  enabled  him  to 
choose  wisely  among  them. 

— Frederick  V.  Field 

Can  China  Survive?  By  Halle tt  Abend  and 
Anthony  J.  Billingbam.  New  York:  Ives  Wash- 
burn, Ipj6.  Illustrated.  317  pages.  $3.00. 

*T*\VO  Far  Eastern  correspondents  of  the 
*■■  New  York  Times  answer  in  the  negative 
the  question  that  they  raise  in  the  title  of  this 
book.  After  indicating  at  the  outset  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Chinese  and  their  vain  hopes  of 
foreign  aid,  Messrs.  Abend  and  Billingham  ex- 
plain the  aims  of  Japan  in  Asia,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  chapters  pay  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  as  to  China  itself.  Most  of 
their  chapters  consist  of  factual,  historical  es- 
says on  various  parts  of  China  and  the  outly- 
ing areas — North  China,  Mongolia,  Singkiang, 
Tibet,  Fukien  Province,  Shantung,  and  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  The  result  is  a  comprehensive 
handbook  covering  the  major  spots  of  interest 
in  the  Far  East  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
economic  and  political  importance.  Especially 
in  the  chapter  on  Singkiang  the  authors 
draw  attention  to  what  they  rightly  believe 
to  be  the  strategic  key  to  Asia  since  in  this 
area  British,  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
influences  all  conflict.  They  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  advance  of  education  than  to 
the  progress  of  Communism  and  hold  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  high  regard,  but  doubt 
that  he  can  prevail  against  the  more  radical 
leaders  in  the  southwest.  Although  they  admit 
that  the  American  stake  in  China  amounts  to 
little,  they  take  the  line  approved  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office  that  considerations  of 
'honor'  may  involve  the  United  States  in  an 
Asiatic  war  against  Japan.  For  only  such  a  war 
can  save  China  from  Japan. 

— yuiNCY  Howe 


The  Middle  Classes  Then  and  Now.  By 
Franklin  Charles  Palm.  New  York:  The 
MacmiUan  Company.  1936.  421  pages.  $340. 

HpODAY  the  middle  classes  are  very  much  in 
•*■  the  limelight.  Menaced  by  reaction  on  the 
Right  and  disturbed  by  revolution  on  the  Left, 
they  have  become  for  all  social  groups — 
including  themselves — the  '#'  quantity  of  our 
times.  We  may,  therefore,  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Palm  for  his  painstaking  and  factually  valuable 
descriptive  account  of  the  middle  classes  from 
their  embryonic  appearance  in  the  ancient 
world  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  down  to  the 
New  Deal  of  President  Roosevelt.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view  Mr.  Palm's  study — 
despite  its  generous  treatment  of  the  feudal, 
mercantile  and  capitalist  phases  of  European 
history — is  inferior  to  Lewis  Corey's  book,  The 
Crisis  of  the  Middle  Class,  although  both 
authors  regard  the  French  Revolution  as 
central  in  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Palm's  analyses  are  also  theoretically  weak 
when  it  comes  to  such  major  distinctions  as 
that  between  the  'big'  bourgeoisie  who  sup- 
port political  reaction  and  the  'petty'  bour- 
geoisie who  have  everything  to  gain  by  oppos- 
ing it. 

Allowance  made  for  these  defects  of  per- 
spective and  emphasis,  Mr.  Palm's  book 
deserves  high  praise  for  presenting,  in  very 
readable  form,  a  considerable  body  of  material 
illustrating  the  philosophic,  social  and  cul- 
tural significance  of  bourgeois  life  in  Europe 
and  America.  Four  chapters  on  'Literature 
and  the  Middle  Classes  carry  us  from  the 
France  of  Moliere  to  the  America  of  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  give  some  eloquent  proofs  of  the 
'class'  character  of  the  'ivory  tower'  concept 
of  art  in  its  heyday;  while  in  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Victorian '  you  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  permeation  of  all  intellectual  lite  by  the 
crude  and  socially  ruthless  optimism  of  the 
new  imperialism  centering  around  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone. 

'Today,'  concludes  Palm,  'the  only  success- 
ful rugged  individualists  are  the  heads  of  Big 
Business.'  As  for  the  rest  of  the  middle  classes, 
'bewildered,  stubborn,  and  resentful,  they 
stumble  on.  Whither,  Bourgeoisie?'  Mr.  Palm 
does  not  answer;  but  from  the  pages  of  hit 
book — plus  recent  events  in  France  and  Spain 
— it  may  be  possible  for  some  of  his  readers  to 
interpret  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

— Harold  Ward 
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Phoenix:  The  Posthumous  Papers  or 
D.  H.  Lawrence.  Edited  and  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edward  D.  McDonald.  New  York: 
The  Viking  Press.  1936.  Sj2  pages.  $3.75. 

TF  Phoenix,  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  D.  H. 
A  Lawrence  had  been  published  as  the  collected 
fragments  of  some  unknown  author,  the  reader 
would  lament  the  death  of  a  writer  of  high 
promise  who  died  too  soon  fully  to  develop  his 
genius  or  to  exorcise  his  faults.  For  much  of  the 
worst  of  Lawrence  is  in  this  book  and  only  for 
brief  spaces  in  few  instances  his  best.  His 
admirers  will  derive  no  new  stimulus  or  knowl- 
edge from  these  papers,  his  detractors  will  find 
grist  to  their  mill. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  has  an  importance 
of  its  own,  though  it  sheds  no  new  light  on 
Lawrence  the  artist,  and  Lawrence  the  phi- 
losopher and  thinker  emerges  frequently  as  an 
undisciplined  writer  of  arrant  nonsense.  No 
eighteenth  century  blue-stocking  could  more 
sentimentally  have  described  the  'noble  sav- 
age,' no  Methodist  crusader  have  waxed  more 
violent  or  more  prejudiced  in  his  attacks  on 
'  the  modern  woman,'  his  over-emphasis  on  sex. 

'Of  all  things,  the  most  fatal  to  a  woman  is 
to  have  an  aim  and  be  cocksure  about  it.' 
'.  .  .  some  of  Shakespeare's  father-murder- 
complex,  some  of  Hamlet's  horror  of  his 
mother,  of  his  uncle,  of  all  old  men  came  from 
the  feeling  that  fathers  may  transmit  syphilis, 
or  syphilis-consequences  to  children.'  Can  the 
contemporaries  of  Lawrence  blame  the  younger 
generation  for  refusing  to  take  as  seriously  as 
they  do  the  expressions  of  so  uneven,  so  prej- 
udiced a  mind? 

'It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  the  ideas  of  one 
generation  become  the  instincts  of  the  next,' 
writes  Lawrence.  'We  are  such  stuff  as  our 
grandmothers'  dreams  are  made  on.'  But  to- 
day's more  enlightened  attitude  towards  sex- 
ual freedom  the  new  generation  takes  for 
granted.  That  their  liberty  is  partly  due  to  the 
setting  free  of  the  dreams  of  Victorian  women, 
that  to  a  large  extent  that  liberation  was 
brought  about  by  the  fanatic  passion  and  the 
great  talent  of  Lawrence  the  crusader,  they 
are  unconscious.  To  them  his  perpetual  harp- 
ing on  sex  seems  boring  and  senile,  an  essay 
like  Pornography  and  Obscenity,  uieux  jeu  and 
obvious. 

No,  it  is  to  his  own  generation,  as  man  and 
symbol  rather  than  as  artist  or  document,  that 
Lawrence  remains  important.  And  for  a  rea- 


son, I  think,  not  wholly  simple.  In  a  recently 
published  essay  on  Hamlet,  Santayana  says, 
'The  deep  interest  in  this  figure  lies  ...  in 
its  affinity  to  the  situation  in  which  every 
romantic  spirit  must  in  a  measure  find  itself. 
...  In  Hamlet  our  incoherent  souls  see  their 
own  image;  in  him  romantic  potentiality  and 
romantic  failure  wear  each  its  own  image.' 
Lawrence's  generation  accepted  and  wallowed 
in  the  designation  'lost.9  Inevitable  that  the 
more  forward-looking  of  their  successors  dis- 
miss them  as  romantic  defeatists;  logical  that  to 
them  this  well-edited  book  of  Lawrence's  apt 
and  erroneous,  petulant  and  generous,  irrele- 
vant and  acute,  brilliant  and  undisciplined 
fragments  should  be  of  most  significance. 

— Mina  Cuius* 

Two  Years  :  A  Novel  op  Time  and  Eteakitt. 
By  Alberto  Albert  in  L  Translated  from  the  Ital- 
ian by  Arthur  Livingston.  New  Tork:  The 
Viking  Press.  1936.  405  pages.  $2.75. 


TT  IS  characteristic  of  Italian  writers, 

tyranny  sweeps  their  country  and  they  can 
neither  escape  it  nor  in  conscience  sing  its 
praises,  to  retire  to  a  lofty  and  solitary  tower 
of  contemplation  and  meditation,  in  the  hope 
that  pure  spiritual  problems  will  be  immune 
from  the  bolts  of  the  despot.  While  this  scheme 
often  worked  in  the  past,  it  is  of  little  avail  to- 
day under  the  twentieth  century  dictator 
whose  slogan  is  'Who  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me.'  This  is  the  case  of  the  author  of  the 
present  novel,  who  was  formerly  editor  of  die 
liberal  daily  Corriere  delta  Sera,  which  then 
corresponded  to  the  New  Tork  Times.  His 
newspaper  tolerated  Fascism  in  its  early 
stages,  until  Mussolini  threw  off  die  mask;  it 
then  became  mildly  anti-Fascist  and  continued 
so  until  1925,  when  it  had  to  be  sold  to  a  Fascist 
group.  Since  that  time,  the  former  editor,  faith- 
ful to  his  liberal  principles,  has  lived  a  life  of 
retirement.  In  1934  he  published  in  Italy,  al- 
most clandestinely,  this  novel  'of  time  and 
eternity,'  without  name  of  publisher.  The 
Italian  press,  with  its  famous  'spontaneous 
unanimity,'  ignored  it,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
English  and  American  critics  who  called  at- 
tention to  it,  the  novel  might  indeed  just  as 
well  not  have  been  written.  Albertini's  experi- 
ence serves  as  an  excellent  case  in  point  for 
those  of  our  liberal  editors  who  also  tolerate 
Fascism. 
The  action  of  Two  Tears  is  laid  in  fourth 
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century  Rome,  battleground  and  melting-pot 
of  Christianity .  The  hero,  Maximus,  a  twenty- 
two-year-old  youth,  half  mystic,  half  poet, 
more  inclined  to  enthusiasm  than  to  persever- 
ance, can  not  decide  whether  fully  to  embrace 
or  to  reject  the  new  faith.  Spiritually  and 
physically,  he  leads  an  anaemic  life,  until  his 
premature  last  hour  overtakes  him.  On  his 
death-bed,  just  as  'Sleep  is  seeking  to  hand 
(him)  over  to  her  sister  Death,'  he  recoils 
before  the  thought  of  extinction,  calls  to  his 
side  the  saint  and  thaumaturgus,  Mutius,  and 
begs  him  to  intercede  for  his  life.  Mutius  es- 
tablishes contact  with  God,  and  announces 
the  miracle:  God  grants  the  youth  two  more 
years  of  life. 

Maximus  doesn't  understand;  his  life  is 
doomed:  he  has  contracted  a  debt  with  God 
which  must  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  these  two  years  he  must  spend  preparing 
himself  to  face  God  and  the  world  beyond. 
But  what  will  he  do  if  his  faith  is  weak — as  it 
proves  to  be?  What  is  Eternity?  What  if  he 
can't  conceive  it — as  he  can't?  What  if,  mean- 
while, he  for  the  first  time  falls  madly  in  love — 
as  he  does?  Can  he  love  a  woman  and  God  at 
the  same  time? 

These  are  some  of  the  ageless  philosophical 
problems  which  constitute  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  novel.  They  are  intricate  and  delicate, 
but  the  author  is  up  to  his  task  and  discusses 
them  with  competence,  dignity  and  elegance. 
The  narration  is  fresh,  lively  and  modern 
and  imparts  at  all  times  a  striking  tone  of  con- 
temporaneity both  of  event  and  speech. 
Professor  Arthur  Livingston's  (lawless  render- 
ing of  the  Italian  original  is  superb. 

— MlCHELE  CANTARELLA 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Personal  Record.  By 
E.  T.  New  York:  Knight  Publications.  1936. 
223  pages.  $2.50. 

jTXCEPT  for  his  wife's,  this  book  about 
Lawrence  is  biographical! y  the  most  im- 
portant. Of  all  the  writers  who  have  felt  im- 
pelled to  express  their  emotion  about  Lawrence, 
these  two  alone  seem  to  have  been  fundamen- 
tally essential  to  his  life.  Not  only  a  vivid 
account  of  his  adolescence  and  young  man- 
hood, but  since  the  author  was  also  the  Miriam 
of  Sons  and  Lovers^  this  book  is  also  enlighten- 
ing on  the  relationship  of  autobiography  to  the 
novel. 

— M.  C. 


A  Gilbert  and  Suluvan  Dictionary. 
Compiled  by  George  E.  Dunn.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.  1936.  i/j  pages. 
$*>75- 

TT  WOULD  perhaps  be  curmudgeonly,  in 
face  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Dictionary,  to  gainsay  its  value,  com- 
paring it  in  usefulness  (let  us  say)  with  a 
glossary  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  or  a  running  commentary  on  the  nov- 
els of  the  late  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  Gilbert's 
words  with  Sullivan's  music  continue  to  delight 
us,  but  do  the  words  themselves  demand  the 
honor  of  such  exegetical  nicety?  Mr.  Dunn 
wards  off  the  question  in  his  foreword,  saying 
'that  artists  cannot  impart  full  expression  to 
their  lines  unless  they  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  contained  in  them.9  Still  we  wonder. 
But,  of  course — Mr.  Dunn  is  pulling  our  leg! 
How  obtuse  not  to  have  seen  it  at  once!  He 
intended,  and  has  brought  forth,  a  true  Gil- 
bertian  work.  Thus,  from  page  67  we  learn  that 
a  lady  with  the  strangely  unladylike  name  of 
Douglas  Gordon  was  the  Josephine  of  the  first 
production  of  Pinafore,  while  page  95  tells  us 
the  part  was  first  played  by  Alice  May,  and  on 
page  1 17  we  discover  it  to  have  been  created  by 
Emma  Howson.  And  how  he  must  have  leaned 
back  and  chuckled  at  his  definition  of  Fra 
Angelican  (a  Patience  reference)  as  meaning 
'  In  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  the  great  Italian 
painter  and  sculptor,  1475-1564.'  We  were 
wrong  to  cavil.  Surely  we  should  rather  choose 
to  admire  these  evidences  of  devotion  to  the 
spirit  of  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

— H.  B. 


An  Old  Heart  Goes  A-Journeyino.  By  Hans 
Fallada.  Illustrated  by  Georg  Salter.  New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster.  1936. 326  pages.  fr-SO. 

\\TITH  this  modern  fairy  tale  Hans  Fallada 
"  is  at  his  best.  A  delightful  group  of  peo- 
ple, good  and  evil,  passes  by  in  a  whirlwind  of 
events,  and  when  we  have  finished  reading  it 
all,  we  are  still  under  the  spell  of  the  little 
heroine's  charm  and  that  of  her  elderly  pro- 
tector. There  are  a  few  marvelous  scenes:  es- 
pecially the  Breughel-like  one  where  the  fat 
farmer  Tamm  gives  away  his  weight  in  sau- 
sages. Fallada  is  sure  to  gain  many  new  friends 
among  those  who  read  chiefly  for  pleasure  and 
relaxation.  A  fine  Christmas  present. 

— R.N. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


'Reds/  and  the  League 


10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — Your  October  number  contained  a 
laudatory  article  on  La  Pasionaria  of  Spain. 
Enclosed  find  article  by  Spanish  Prince  Pi- 
gnatelli  regarding  the  same  woman.  Some  one 
must  be  wrong:  and  I  would  rather  believe  the 
latter vs  story  of  her  inhuman  radio  ballyhoo. 
That  these  clippings  are  from  the  New  York 
American  does  not  mean  they  can  haughtily  be  , 
discounted  as  lies,  as  many  of  your  readers 
seem  to  assume  regarding  anything  appearing 
in  the  Hearst  press. 

I  am  one  of  your  oldest  subscribers,  but 
must  say  that  your  radical  leanings  frequently 
give  me  a  very  plebeian  'pain  in  the  neck.' 
Likewise  your  wooing  of  the  decrepit  League 
of  Nations  is  particularly  distasteful. 

— S.  Edward  Fretz 
Riverdale,  New  York  City 

[The  Living  Age  does  not  take  sides,  but  at- 
tempts to  mirror  the  world  as  faithfully  and 
as  objectively  as  possible:  as  the  world  con- 
tains both  radicals  and  Fascists,  so  The  Liv- 
ing Age  must  contain  both  radical  and  Fascist 
articles.  Elie  Faure's  fulsome  description  of 
the  Spanish  Communist  firebrand  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  was  balanced  by  an  equally  sym- 
pathetic account  of  General  Franco  from  the 
pen  of  an  English  Conservative.  Nor  has  The 
Living  Age  ever  'wooed'  the  League  of  Na- 
tions: in  its  Symposium  it  has  merely  pre- 
sented the  views  of  some  150  distinguished 
citizens — of  whom  nearly  75  per  cent  were 
opposed  to  that  'decrepit'  organization. 

The  EditorI 

The  * Mother  Country ' 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — Mr.  Quincy  Howe's  statement  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue,  in  a  review  of  British  Economic 
Foreign  Policy,  that  'Few  Americans  and  no 
Republicans  appear  to  understand  that  since 
the  War,  and  especially  since  1931,  the  Mother 
Country  which  our  right-thinking  citizens  hold 
in  such  reverence  has  moved  further  and  much 
more  rapidly   towards  collectivism   than   we 


have  under  Franklin  Roosevelt/  has  impelled 
me  to  ask  whether  you  can  suggest  where  de- 
tails corroborating  it  may  be  found  in  short 
form. 

— Van  Dusen  Rickert 
Pottsville,  Pa. 

[Almost  all  British  workers  are  organized  into 
unions  and  no  Government  dares  to  offend 
them.  Minimum  wages  are  enforced  by  na- 
tional law.  National  unemployment  insurance 
has  been  in  operation  since  before  the  War. 
The  National  Government  has  unlimited  au- 
thority over  the  entire  country.  Throughout 
the  depression  the  Government  has  spent  huge 
sums  on  housing,  and  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
Conservative  as  well  as  Labor  Governments, 
one-third  of  the  slums  in  England  have  been 
wiped  out  since  the  War.  The  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
public  utilities,  are  owned  by  the  State. 

Q.H.] 

What  Is  a  Novel? 

lo  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Aoe: 

Sir: — In  a  book  review,  written  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  published  in  the  L.A.  of  September, 
1936,  he  spoke  of  the  'classic  definition  of  s 
novel '  of  Abel  Chevalley .  I  should  like  so  much 
to  know  what  that '  definition '  is.  Any  definition 
of  a  novel,  whether  accepted  or  challenged,  is 
interesting  and  bold  in  this  moment  of  shifting 
standards.  I  do  not  know  'Abel  Chevalley/ 
— Frances  Hanna  Thomson 
Columbus,  Ohio 

[I  fear  my  reply  will  not  shed  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  novel.  On  page  17 
of  an  excellent  book  (Aspects  of  the  No*e\  by 
E.  M.  Forster,  published  in  1927  by  Harcoort, 
Brace)  the  following  appears:  'M.  Abd  Chev- 
alley has,  in  his  brilliant  little  manual,  pro- 
vided a  definition,  and  if  a  French  critic 
cannot  define  the  English  novel,  who  can?  It 
is,  he  says,  "a  fiction  in  prose  of  a  certain 
extent"  (une  fiction  en  prose  d*une  certmne 
itendue): 

The  'brilliant  little  manual9  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Ben  Redman  (The  Modern  English 
Novel.  By  Abel  Chevalley.  New  York:  Knopf. 
1925).  Abel  Chevalley  is  the  compiler  of  The 
Concise  Oxford  French  Dictionary.  H.  BJ 


AMERICA  AND  THE  LEAGUE 


A  Symposium — VIII 


lHE  recent  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  barren  of 
real  accomplishment,  enhanced  the  inter- 
est in  the  present  symposium  as  tending  to 
confirm  the  views  which  many  corre- 
spondents have  already  expressed.  As  was 
said  by  a  contributor  to  the  London 
Spectator  in  a  recent  number  of  that 
periodical: — 

If  the  League  is  to  continue  to  exert  any  real 
influence,  now  that  faith  in  its  coercive  powers 
in  restraint  of  aggression  seems  irretrievably 
shaken,  it  must  at  least  be  a  forum  before 
which  every  incident  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  world  can  be  fearlessly  laid  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion;  but,  if  the  prevailing  belief  in 
Geneva  is  to  be  trusted,  considerable  pressure 
is  being  exercised  to  prevent  discussion  of  such 
dangerous  topics.  Such  a  conspiracy  of  silence, 
and  an  attempt  to  deal  elsewhere  with  every 
serious  international  danger,  would  go  far  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  swing  back  to 
1 91 4  had  definitely  taken  place,  and  that  the 
part  which  the  League  would  henceforth  play 
in  world  affairs  would  be  insignificant. 

Valued  correspondents  of  The  Living 
Age,  whose  views  we  have  not  yet  had 
opportunity  to  publish,  deprecating  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  should  ever 
accept  membership  in  the  League,  are 
Professor  Benjamin  Brawley,  clergyman 
and  author,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr. 
William  Fitch  Cheney,  of  San  Francisco, 
member  of  the  medical  faculty  at  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University;  Major  General 
William  J.  Graves,  United  States  Army, 
Retired,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.;  Professor 
Grace  E.  Bird,  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Education,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Paul 
Cook,  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise. 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  the  symposium,  a 
number    of    correspondents    who    were 


originally  in  favor  of  our  joining  the 
League  and  who  venture  the  speculation 
that  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  world 
had  we  done  so  are  now  opposed  to  mem- 
bership in  the  League.  These  include  Rev. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Treasurer  of  Moravian 
Missions,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Professor 
W.  A.  Harper,  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Professor  B.  Harvie 
Branscomb,  of  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.  C;  Walter  Taylor  Field,  of  Hinsdale, 
111.;  Professor  Robert  G.  Aitken,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blanken- 
burg,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  Breckenridge 
Ellis,  of  La  Habra,  Cal.;  W.  W.  Barnes, 
Professor  of  Christian  History,  of  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Seminary  Hill,  Texas;  and  William 
H.  Allison,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church 
History,  of  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School. 

N.  E.  Griffin,  editor  and  author,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  expresses  such  disap- 
pointment in  recent  events  that  he  feels 
that  the  League  of  Nations  has  ex- 
hausted its  usefulness  and  should  cease 
to  exist. 

Other  correspondents  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  League  of  Nations,  in  spite 
of  its  failure  to  sustain  the  principle  of 
collective  security,  is,  after  all,  a  nucleus 
which  might  be  developed,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  powerful  nations,  into  a  force 
powerful  enough  to  police  the  world. 
Among  these  are  Dr.  Cornish,  Professor  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Oregon;  Professor  W.  C.  Allee,  biolo- 
gist, of  Chicago,  111.;  Oliver  E.  Barthel, 
consulting  engineer,  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Professor  William  R.  Chedsey,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Mining  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College;  Dr.  W.  Howard 
Barber,  of  New  York;  Stuart  Bell,  Mana- 
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ger  of  the  Community  Hall  in  Gladwyne, 
Penn.;  Dr.  C.  C.  Bass,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  H.  Herbert  Coone,  President 
of  Draughon's  Business  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  Prof.  Hubert  Lyman  Clark, 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard;  Dr.  E.  J.  Doering,  physician,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  Professor  George  Calhoun, 
of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  Boyd 
Edwards,  Headmaster  of  the  Mercers- 
burg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Penn.;  Mil- 
ton Bennion,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Utah; 
Professor  T.  L.  Harris,  of  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Ralph 
W.  Bevan,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Anson  K. 
Cross,  of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  same  name 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Oliver  Bowles,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C; 
William  M.  Blatt,  Boston  attorney;  the 
Reverend  Marion  J.  Bradshaw,  of  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor, 
Me.;  Philip  E.  Browning,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Robert  B.  Brinsmade,  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  City,  Mexico;  Dr.  Gardner  W. 
Allen,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  William  H.  Allen, 
Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Philip  King 
Brown,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  Dr. 
Roland  M.  Harper,  geographer  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Alabama. 

Albert  R.  Brunker,  Chicago  business 
executive,  believes  that  'the  present  world 
condition  is  due  to  a  terrific  maladjust- 
ment of  territory  and  of  natural  world 
resources.  .  .  .'  He  continues: — 

...  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  become  a 
party  to  the  League  of  Nations.  I  do  think 
that  every  helpful  cooperation  should  be  given 
in  the  effort  to  maintain  world  peace,  by  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  League  nations, 
and  principally  the  closest  sort  of  cooperation 
with  Great  Britain.  My  own  idea  of  the  only 
effective  and  worthwhile  policing  job  in  the 
world  is  a  closer  cooperation  between  the 
English-speaking  people.  .  .  . 


Florence  Bascom,  formerly  professor  of 
geology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  now 
associated  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  Washington,  believes  that: — 

.  .  .  We  should  cooperate  with  the  sanctions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  this  may  be  as 
possible  with  independence  of  the  League  as 
with  membership.  I  should  not  force  member- 
ship. .  .  . 

Some  of  our  contributors  were  kind 
enough  to  send  us  pertinent  pamphlets 
and  essays  which  only  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  publishing.  Among  others, 
the  following  pamphlets  and  articles  were 
received  and  are  preserved  in  our  files  for 
future  reference: — 

The  Population  Problem  and  World  De- 
pression, by  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Third  Vice- 
President  and  Statistician,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  United  States  as  a  Neutral,  by 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  professor  at  the 
School  of  Law  of  Columbia  University. 

The  International  Labor  Office  and  World 
Economic  Policy,  by  Lewis  L.  Lorwin, 
formerly  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
now  Economic  Adviser  to  the  International 
Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Keeping  out  of  War,  by  Edgar  G.  Pratt, 
attorney,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  editors  close  the  symposium  on  the 
League  of  Nations  with  genuine  reluc- 
tance, believing,  however,  that  no  con- 
tribution to  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  League  of  Nations  problem  superior 
to  that  afforded  by  the  letters  from  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  correspond- 
ents may  anywhere  be  found.  It  may  be 
said,  finally,  that  the  letters  received  will 
be  carefully  preserved  in  our  files  and 
some  of  those,  the  publication  of  which  has 
been  prevented  by  inexorable  limitations 
of  space,  will  be  used  at  a  later  date.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  subject  will 
grow  in  significance  as  time  passes  rather 
than  diminish  in  importance. 


WITH  THE  ORGANIZATIONS 


A  PEACE  program  for  the  75th  Con- 
gress, designed  to  win  the  support  of 
organized  farmers,  workers,  and  women, 
religious  bodies,  and  young  voters,  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War  (532  Seventeenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  with  the 
collaboration  of  representatives  from  each 
of  those  five  groups. 

An  intensive  educational  and  political 
campaign  to  insure  its  success  is  to  be 
launched  before  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
plans  for  it  are  now  under  consideration. 
Speakers,  special  literature,  organization 
of  peace-action  committees,  and  publicity 
will  be  used  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  'keeping  the  United  States 
out  of  war  and  helping  to  keep  war  out  of 
the  world/ 

ONE  of  the  latest  publications  of  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  ( 13 1 2  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W\, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  is  a  primer  in  question 
and  answer  form  entitled  J  CsibdU 
Primer  on  World  Ptsee,  by  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Kenwick,  the  Association's  President.  The 
primer  has  been  written  primarily  for 
study  clubs  and  high  schools  as  an  initial 
step  toward  a  better  understanding  and 
further  study  of  the  current  international 
ouestKms  in  the  light  of  Catholic  teaching. 
Single  copies  are  10  cents  each,  direct  from 
the  Association's  Washington  office. 

THE  committee  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Conference  a  year  ago  to 
investigate  military  training  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  nation  has  brought  in 
its  report,  and  the  Conference  has  issued 
it  in  pamphlet  form,  price  10  cents  (Na- 
tional Peace  Conference,  8  West  40th 
Street,  Nc*  York).  The  report  finds  that 
military  training  has  been  steadily  ex- 
tcfuini.  until  it  no*  reaches  nearly  160,000 


students  in  291  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  these  (90  of  the  colleges  and  28 
of  the  secondary  schools)  the  training  is 
compulsory.  The  committee  believes  that 
'compulsory  military  training  is  utterly 
indefensible  in  nominally  civil  schools  and 
colleges,9  and  recommends  passage  of  the 
Nye-Kvale  Bill  to  prohibit  it.  Members  of 
the  committee  include  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Militarism 
in  Education,  Professor  William  H.  Kil- 

Citrick  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
nivcrsity,  and  the  Presidents  of  Boston 
University,  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divin- 
ity School,  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  and 
Obcrlin  College. 

IN  THE  October  jo  issue  of  the  Resemxb 
Bulletin  published  by  the  American 
Russian  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  (56  West  45th 
Street,  New  York),  there  is  a  long  article 
by  Joseph  Barnes  entitled  'Soviet  Agri- 
culture— 1936/  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was  for 
some  time  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
New  Tork  Hermld  Tribune,  reviews  the 
history  of  the  drive  to  'collectivize'  the 
farms,  which  he  describes  as  a  'long, 
bitter,  and  by  no  means  bloodless'  strug- 
gle, but  which,  he  says,  has  been  abund- 
antly successful. 

THE  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  (Seventeenth 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.)  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Daniel  Rev  Vercesi  on 
'Power  Problems  in  Uruguay.'  Uruguay 
has  gone  much  farther  than  our  own  New 
Deal  in  the  direction  of  government  con- 
trol of  industry.  Mr.  Vercesi  summarizes 
what  has  been  done,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
electric  power,  but  in  fuel,  oil,  alcohol, 
and  cement. 
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THE  GUIDE  POST 

(Continued) 

to  convey  the  impression  that  all  of  the 
terror  in  Spain  today  is  the  work  of  the 
Insurgents:  the  story  might  perhaps  be 
just  as  truthful  a  picture  if  the  r61es  of 
Rebels  and  Loyalists  were  reversed.  Yet  it 
does  seem  to  be  possible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  terror  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  anti-Fascists  and  that  prac- 
tised by  the  forces  of  General  Franco:  at 
least  such  is  the  judgment  of  Lawrence  A. 
Fernsworth,  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Concluding  a  recent 
news  despatch  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Ferns- 
worth  wrote: — 

' A  summing  up  of  the  terrorist  situa- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  on  the  anti- 
Fascist — it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say 
Government — side,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  mass  killings  or  cases  of  tor- 
ture, although  a  distressingly  large  num- 
ber of  executions  of  marked  persons  on  a 
selective  basis,  interlarded  with  cases  of 
personal  vengeance.  On  the  Insurgent 
side  the  executions  have  been  in  masses, 
often  marked  by  torture,  and  on  a  far 
larger  scale  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Treachery  has  also  been  a  frequent 
feature  of  the  executions  on  this  side.' 

OVER  the  signature  -Y.  Y.f  the  New 
Statesman  and  Nation  publishes  a  weekly 
essay  on  some  subject  of  current  interest 
— or  on  whatever  happens  to  come  into 
the  writer's  (or  writers'?)  head  (or  heads). 
We  reproduced  one  of  them  last  year  (in 
'As  Others'):  in  it  the  author  made  un- 
merciful fun  of  self-conscious  Americans 
who  are  so  unsure  of  their  'manners'  that 
they  have  to  read  books  about  them.  Now 
we  present  another  'Y.  Y.'  titbit,  this 
time  on  the  ever-recurring  question  of 
'Changing  One's  Mind.'  [p.  396] 

PERSONS  AND  PERSONAGES:  Claude 
Eylan's  interview  with  King  Boris  is  a 


sympathetic  account,  from  a  conservative 
French  source,  of  a  meeting  with  the 
monarch  of  Bulgaria  [p.  318];  'Gandhi's 
Appeal'  gives  a  humorous  picture  of  the 
popular  Indian  leader's  amazing  ability 
to  raise  funds  [p.  321];  in  'The  Bereave- 
ment of  Colonel  Blimp'  Mr.  David  Low, 
one  of  England's  most  popular  cartoon- 
ists, writes  his  own  obituary  [p.  324];  and 
Mr.  Eksler's  contribution  to  the  Moscow 
Izvestia  introduces  us  to  the  author  of 
And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don  [p.  326]. 

THE  authors  of  the  reviews  in  this 
month's  'Books  Abroad'  include  Aldous 
Huxley,  whose  interest  in  the  cause  of 
pacifism  is  not  so  well  known  as  his  in- 
terest in  the  very  private  lives  of  the 
characters  of  his  novels;  Hans  Sahl,  a 
German  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Neues  Tage-Bucb,  Paris;  Peter  Quennell, 
English  novelist  and  critic,  author  of  Tie 
Phoenix  King  and  a  biography  of  Lord 
Byron;  and  Ludwig  Renn,  a  German 
nobleman  whose  war  novel,  Krieg,  was 
widely  read;  after  the  Nazis  came  to 
power  Mr.  Renn  was  imprisoned  in  a  con- 
centration camp,  and  later  released:  he 
is  now  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Span- 
ish loyalists. 

OUR  own  reviewers  are  Edwin  Berry 
Burgum,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
New  York  University;  Walter  Consueb 
Langsam,  professor  of  History  at  Colum- 
bia University;  Thomas  I.  Cook,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  California;  Frederick  V.  Field,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations;  Quincy  Howe, 
formerly  the  editor  of  The  Living  Age 
and  now  chief  editor  for  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter; Harold  Ward,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  magazines;  Mina  Curtiss,  author  of 
In  the  Midst  of  Life  (Boston:  little, 
Brown);  and  Michele  Cantarella,  who  left 
Italy  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Fascist  regime,  and  is  now  teaching  Italian 
at  Smith  College. 
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The  Negro  as  Capitalist 

Dr.  Harris  presents  in  his  monograph  the  first  study  of  the  Negro's  struggle  to  gain 
economic  status  and  social  respectability  by  erecting  within  the  larger  framework  of 
capitalism  a  small  world  of  Negro  business  enterprise.  From  the  standpoint  of  capital 
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financial  structure  and  the  character  of  their  administration,  the  causes  of  their  fail- 
ure and  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  character  of  their  business.  His  discussion 
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STEFAN  ZWEIG,  whose  'Brazilian 
Diary'  we  have  translated  and  reprinted 
from  the  Pester  Uoydy  is  the  author  of 
numerous  biographies,  among  them  Marie 
Antoinette^  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  Fouchi, 
the  last  a  book  about  Napoleon's  crafty 
chief  of  police.  Mr.  Zweig  recently  visited 
Brazil,  and  upon  his  return  to  Europe  sat 
down  to  describe  for  European  readers 
what  he  had  seen.  The  '  Diary '  is  a  part  of 
the  long  account,  [p.  384] 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Britain's  young 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Anthony  Eden, 
stated  that  his  country  would  defend 
France  and  Belgium  against  armed  ag- 
gression in  accordance  with  her  obliga- 
tions. He  also  said  that  if  a  European 
settlement  could  be  reached,  England 
would  defend  Germany  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  he  was  curiously  evasive 
on  the  all-important  question  of  just  what 
England's  course  would  be  in  case  Ger- 
many decides  to  march  toward  the  East. 
One  reason  for  this  evasiveness  is  doubt- 
less caution:  Britain  does  not  want  to 
commit  herself  to  any  definite  course  of 
action  in  a  contingency  which  she  believes 
is  all  too  likely  to  arise.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason,  and  it  lies  nearer  home. 
There  is  in  England  a  large  and  influential 
minority  of  independent  Conservatives 
who  hold  that  England  ought  to  ally  her- 
self with  Germany  and  give  that  country  a 
free  hand  in  the  East. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  exponents 
of  this  view  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of 
the  London  Observer.  We  reproduce  this 
month  a  typical  editorial  from  his  pen. 
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SIMILAR  views  are  expressed  by  the 
English  Review,  a  London  Conservative 
monthly.  Indeed,  a  recent  issue  of  that 


magazine  stated  bluntly  that  the  only 
issue  on  which  Conservatives  will  quarrel 
witji  Germany  is  the  issue  of  the  Mam- 
dates.  Mr.  Randolph  Hughes's  descrip- 
tion of  a  German  labor  camp  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  friendly  attitude  such  circles 
take  toward  everything  Nazi.  [p.  397] 


'THE  Philemon's  Boy'  is  a  short  story 
of  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  sailors  learn  why 
all  but  two  of  the  original  crew  refused  to 
serve  again.  The  author,  Roger  Vercel, 
won  the  Prix  Goncourt  in  1934;  his  most 
important  novel  is  Capitaine  Conan. 
[p.  406] 

PIO  BAROJA  has  long  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  of  Spain's  living  authors.  To  readers 
of  The  Living  Age  his  name  will  un- 
doubtedly be  familiar,  for  several  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  this  country,  among 
them  Weeds,  Red  Dawn,  and  The  Quest. 
He  has  long  been  at  odds  with  the  Spanish 
radicals,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  left  his  native  home  for  France.  In 
'The  Mistakes  of  the  Spanish  Republic9  he 
tells  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  Republic 
failed,  and  incidentally  attempts  to  defend 
himself  against  the  attacks  which  have 
been  launched  against  him.  [p.  422] 

OF  BERTRAND  DE  JOUVENEL  it 

may  be  said  that  he  is  the  'celebrated  son 
of  a  celebrated  father/  The  father,  Henri 
de  Jouvenel,  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Senate  and  the  editor  of  the  Matin  and  the 
Revue  des  Vivants.  The  son  is  a  publicist 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Europe 
Nouvelle  and  other  French  periodicals. 

Ip.  427] 
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The  World  Over 

WllKN  THK  SCHOLARS  of  the  future  come  to  write  the  history  of 
the  'greatest  news  event  of  the  century,'  their  emphasis  will  probably  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  journals  of  the  day.  It  is  ciuitc  conceivable 
that  they  may  speak  of  the  abdication  of  Kdward  VI 11  as  the  latest  of 
the  many  victories  the  British  people  have  won  in  their  age-long  struggle 
to  preserve  their  liberties  against  the  encroachments  ot  the  Crown.  A 
hint  of  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  was  given  in  the  last  issue  of 
Reynolds  Sews  to  appear  before  the  news  of  the  King's  intention  broke 
in  Kngland.  During  nis  visit  to  the  'distressed  areas'  of  South  Wales 
King  Kdward,  evidently  much  moved  by  what  he  saw,  had  told  the 
miners  there  that  'something  must  be  done*  to  help  them.  The  Reynolds 
Sews  writer  says: 

I  am  tnhi  that  the  King  has  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  implement  his  promise  to 
South  Walcv  During  the  week  he  has  had  interviews  with  Ministers,  and  there  is 
tu>  doubt  that  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  workable  program. 

Of  course  the  'interviews*  may  not  have  concerned  the  distressed 
areas  at  all.  Hut  Reynolds  Sews  is  more  often  right  than  wrong,  and  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  where  the  whole  truth  may  not  be  known  for  a  genera- 
tion, guessing  is  excusable.  Why  did  the  'crisis'  arise  when  it  did?  Our 
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guess  is  that  it  arose  because  the  King  was  determined  to  be  more  than 
a  figurehead.  King  Edward's  affection  for  Mrs.  Simpson  had  been  known 
in  certain  circles  for  a  long  time.  His  impatience  with  the  empty  pomp 
of  royalty  was  proverbial.  It  is  at  least  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  he 
ascended  the  throne  hoping  to  be  more  than  the  living  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  that  after  his  visit  to  South  Wales  he  tried  to  put 
his  hope  into  effect,  alarmed  his  Ministers,  and  was  forced  out.  If  this 
story  is  true  (and  it  has  been  advanced  by  a  number  of  persons  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know),  the  King's  marriage  intentions  served  merely 
as  a  convenient  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  a  monarch  who,  in  violation  of 
the  British  '  Constitution/  threatened  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  situation  deserves  mention.  Edward  was  said 
to  have  opposed  an  entente  with  France,  favoring  instead  an  alliance 
with  England's  'Teutonic  cousins'  in  Germany.  His  brother  may  hold 
the  same  views,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  press  them;  Edward  was.  Thus 
by  going  he  may  have  let  down  not  only  the  miners  but  the  Nazis. 

WITH  THE  ABROGATION  of  the  waterways  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  Hitler  has  brought  himself  face  to  face  with  the  territorial  and 
colonial  provisions  of  that  document:  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  tear  up. 
European  observers  are  now  engaged  in  speculating  where  the  next  move 
will  be  made.  The  choice  seems  to  lie  between  Austria  and  Danzig.  That 
some  move  will  come  hardly  anyone  doubts:  for  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  Nazis  use  their  foreign  policy  to  divert  attention  from 
conditions  at  home,  and  those  conditions  are  growing  daily  worse.  The 
recent  decree  providing  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  "economic  sabo- 
tage' is  sufficient  proof  of  that. 

But  here  are  a  few  facts  to  clinch  the  argument.  On  the  economic 
front,  General  Goring  has  been  urging  the  peasants  not  to  withhold 
supplies  from  the  State;  Dr.  Goebbels  has  been  warning  the  workers  that 
the  winter  will  mean  further  sacrifices;  and  Dr.  Schacht's  system  of 
exchange  control  has  been  encountering  new  obstacles.  On  the  political 
front,  the  Nazis  have  been  increasing  their  spying  activities:  it  is  stated 
that  in  every  apartment  house  in  Germany  there  is  now  a  National 
Socialist  Party  representative  charged  with  observing  and  reporting  the 
activities  of  all  the  tenants.  Signs  such  as  these  point  to  the  inevitability 
of  further  'gestures.'  The  only  question  is,  where? 

In  Austria  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  the  agreement  with  Ger- 
many of  July  1 1  last  was  a  kind  of  Trojan  horse  by  means  of  which  the 
Nazis  hope  to  achieve  what  they  failed  to  achieve  by  force:  control  of  all 
Austria.  Only  recently  General  Goring  declared  that  the  greeting  'Heil 
Hitler'  will  soon  be  adopted  in  Austria,  and  Dr.  Schuschnigg  is  said  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  progress  the  Nazis  have  made  there  since 
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the  agreement  was  signed.  It  may  be  that  the  next  victim  of  Hitler's 
Reahoitttk  will  be  Austria. 

Another  candidate  for  the  honor  is  Danzig.  In  the  Free  City  the 
Nazis  are  slowly  but  surely  consolidating  their  position,  now  advancing 
two  steps,  now  retreating  one,  but  never  abandoning  their  avowed  in- 
tention of  making  the  port  a  part  of  the  German  Reich.  As  in  Austria 
revolution  from  within  seems  to  be  the  favored  method:  Party  members 
are  gradually  penetrating  all  the  important  offices  not  only  of  the  Gov- 
emment  but  of  the  principal  banks  and  business  houses.  The  only 
factor  tending  to  retard  the  process  is  Poland,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  some  agreement  may  yet  be  reached  with  her  regarding  Danzig's 
fate.  When  Danzig  and  Austria  have  fallen,  Czechoslovakia  will  be 
caught  in  a  vice. 

The  situation  is  well  summarized  by  an  anonymous  German  author- 
ity. Writing  in  the  London  Spectator >  he  says: — 

All  political  factors  considered,  it  therefore  teems  probable  that  a  war  for  the 
pan-German  idea  is  the  only  one  on  which  National  Socialism  could  resolve  with- 
out seriously  risking  its  whole  system.  We  are  living  today  in  a  period  of  extreme 
danger  of  war,  at  least  till  the  autumn  of  1937.  German  armament  is  almost  as 
nearly  complete  as  armament  can  be;  the  economic  situation  in  Germany  is  de- 
teriorating rapidly.  In  order  to  endure,  National  Socialism  must  constantly  make 
coups.  .  .  .  Behind  all  popular  'slogans'  of  a  crusade  against  Communism,  be- 
hind all  the  illusions  of  imperialism,  the  pan-German  idea  proves  again  to  be  the 
real  danger  for  Kuropean  peace. 


WIIKN  CKNKRAL  FRANCISCO  FRANCO  captured  Toledo  and 
began  his  swift  march  on  Madrid,  it  was  widely  prophesied,  and  widely 
believed  that  the  Spanish  capital  would  fall  before  his  victorious  army 
as  playing  blocks  fall  before  the  onslaught  of  an  impetuous  child.  He  has 
now  been  six  weeks  outside  the  city,  and  at  this  writing  he  is  still  unable 
to  advance.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  change  from  rapid 
progress  to  stagnating  immobility?  Does  it  lie  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
(tovcrnment's  forces:  In  some  deficiency  in  the  Rebels'  man-power  or 
equipment  ?  Or  in  the  natural  defences  of  the  city  itself? 

According  to  the  Heck*  Ix>ndon  multigraphed  publication  circulated 
privately  to  subscribers,  the  real  explanation  of  Franco's  failure  is  none 
of  these,  but  simply  one  cardinal  error  in  strategy: — 

h>r  political  reasons  (recognition  the  first  and  biggest)  it  was  necessary  for 
Framo  to  suing  northward  from  Toledo  to  the  attack  on  Madrid.  Every  degree 
<  t  the  halt  nrJr  thmugh  which  he  swung  his  front  until  it  stretched  no  longer 
n<fth  an.i  ^  uth  but  cast  and  west  across  the  Toledo  road  and  the  road  and  nul- 
la a\  ?■•  Xraniur/  represented,  strategically,  a  dangerous  weakening  of  his  post- 
t:«  n  arui  .1  dangerous  ex|*osure  of  his  flank  .  .  . 

l*T\scii  In  ins  Ucrman  and  Italian  advisers.  General  Franco  disregarded  the 
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latent  peril  and  pushed  on  toward  Madrid,  relying  on  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  against  the  Government  and  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  arms  to  the 
Rebels  to  prevent  his  ever  being  called  to  account  for  this  outrage  against  sound 
military  theory. 

Now,  continues  the  Week>  the  ' strategic  pigeons*  have  come  home 
to  roost.  With  his  flank  thus  exposed,  Franco  has  been  compelled  to  keep 
a  large  part  of  his  troops  at  Toledo  and  points  north  and  east.  Thus  his 
initial  attack  on  the  capital  was  weakened,  and  the  Government's  de- 
fences have  since  been  so  enormously  strengthened  that  it  will  now 
require  a  considerably  larger  force  than  Franco  has  any  immediate  pros- 
pect of  gathering  to  overcome  them.  Once  again,  political  considera- 
tions have  interfered  with  military  strategy:  Franco  won  recognition, 
but  lost  Madrid.  Of  course,  chance  may  turn  the  tables  any  day.  But  it  is 
the  Week's  guess  that,  barring  a  gross  military  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  Madrid  is  safe. 

MEANWHILE,  STRANGE  RUMORS  and  reports  continue  to  be 
heard  about  Germany's  ultimate  intentions  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  sensational  comes  from  the  Deutsche  Injorma- 
tioneriy  the  weekly  news  service  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  issued 
in  Paris.  According  to  this  service,  Franco  owes  Germany  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  offrancs  for  the  airplanes,  tanks,  arms  and  men  which 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Spanish  Rebels.  To  collect  this  huge  debt 
Germany  intends  to  lay  claim  to  Spain's  chief  mineral  resources  (copper, 
iron,  and  quicksilver);  to  participate  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  Spain 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  thus  to  give  a  fillip  to  German  industries;  to 
transport  and  settle  in  Spain  a  large  number  of  German  workers;  to  arm 
Spain  for  a  'totalitarian  war'  as  Germany  has  been  armed.  In  this  last 
connection,  the  Deutsche  Informationen  claims  that  Germany  will  con- 
struct a  system  of  automobile  highways,  fortified  garrisons,  air-fields 
and  ports,  and  build  a  line  of  forts  in  the  Pyrenees  along  the  French 
border.  After  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  the  Third  Reich  will  be 
the  strongest  military  power  in  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

The  trained  soldiers  Germany  has  sent  to  Spain  are  to  be  employed  not 
merely  as  military  instructors.  Above  all,  they  are  to  fasten  the  German  influ- 
ence on  Spanish  Fascism,  both  at  the  top  and  among  the  masses.  And  after, 
as  Hitler  hopes,  they  have  helped  Franco  to  victory,  they  are  to  cany  out  in 
the  technical  and  economic  fields  the  plans  of  German  industry,  and  convert 
Spain  into  a  German  colony. 


PREMIER  BLUM  OF  FRANCE  has  now  been  in  office  since  June  4— 
time  enough,  presumably,  for  his  economic  measures  to  have  begun  to 
bear  fruit.  The  most  spectacular  and  the  most  courageous  of  those 
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measures  was  the  devaluation  of  the  franc,  which  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber ih.  So  far,  the  results  of  the  move  have  been  mixed.  French  industrial 
production  is  now  rising  and  unemployment  is  no  longer  increasing. 
Credit  is  easier,  and  capital  is  slowly  coming  out  of  hoarding.  But  prices 
arc  going  up  faster  than  wages;  indeed,  some  of  the  price  increases  have 
been  astonishing.  Seven  weeks  after  devaluation  cotton  yarn  had 
jumped  34  per  cent,  leather  35  per  cent,  furs  35  to  40  per  cent,  iron  and 
steel,  40-45  per  cent,  and  coal  60  per  cent.  The  average  increase  of  all 
wholesale  prices  was  12  per  cent,  of  the  prices  of  imported  goods  22.5 
per  cent.  Stocks  had  appreciated,  on  the  average,  60  or  70  per  cent,  and 
rentes  25  to  30  per  cent.  In  contrast,  wages  had  gone  up  from  7  per  cent 
to  1  jc  per  cent  at  the  most. 

A  significant  indication  that  the  end  of  the  depression  is  not  yet  in 
sight  in  France  is  the  condition  of  the  building  industry.  Requests  for 
building  permits  during  1936  were  only  about  one  sixth  as  numerous  as 
in  19 1 3,  when  the  population  of  the  country  was  smaller  and  its  housing 
needs  less  acute.  In  this  field  no  sign  of  improvement  has  as  yet  appeared. 

Hut  if  the  results  of  devaluation  have  not  been  all  that  was  hoped  for, 
neither  are  they  the  only  accomplishments  to  which  the  Popular  Front 
Premier  can  point.  A  forty-hour  week  law  has  been  passed,  and  is 
gradually  being  applied  to  the  whole  of  French  industry.  A  step,  and  a 
bold  one,  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  Government  ownership  of 
the  munitions  industry.  As  the  result  of  the  suicide  of  Roger  Salengro, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  notoriously  venal  French  press  is  to  be 
forced  to  bring  its  business  into  the  open  and  to  reveal  where  and  who  its 
backers  are.  Sporadic  strikes  continue,  but  Mr.  Salengro  anil  his  succes- 
sor have  so  far  been  able  to  settle  them. 

Politically,  the  Premier's  only  worries  come  from  the  Communists, 
who  periodically  threaten  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Coalition 
unless  the  French  attitude  of  neutrality  toward  the  war  in  Spain  is 
altered.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  real  motive  is  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  conclude  the  long-awaited  military  supplement  to  the 
Franco-Soviet  Pact.  In  any  case  their  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  constitute  a  real  threat  to  the  Cabinet  unsupported,  and  so  far 
they  are  unsupported  in  their  demands.  Thus  the  future  of  the  Blum 
experiment  seems  to  depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  its  economic 
panaceas.  

IN  THF  SI.<  )\Y  but  absorbing  chess  game  which  Japan  is  now  playing 
with  China  for  the  possession  of  the  five  northern  provinces  of  Hopei, 
Chahar,  Suiyuan,  Shansi  and  Shantung,  a  piece  at  least  as  powerful  as 
the  bishop  is  the  S»wth  Manchuria  Railway.  Indeed,  that  railway  has 
been  a  factor  of'  major  importance  in  the  relations  of  oriental  nations 
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since  its  construction  by  the  Russians  in  1896.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and,  as  a  fruit  of  her  victory  in  that  war, 
Japan  obtained  possession  of  the  section  between  Dairen  and  Chang- 
chun. She  then  proceeded  to  use  the  railway  as  an  instrument  of  imperial- 
ist policy  in  Manchuria,  borrowing  money  from  the  British  and  later 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so.  With  these  funds  the 
S.M.R.  bought  and  operated  gas  and  electric  plants,  warehouses  and 
docks,  tourist  hotels  and  restaurants.  It  also  established  a  zone  five  miles 
wide  on  either  side  of  the  road  bed,  and  in  that  zone  it  exercised  monopo- 
listic control  of  real  estate  transactions  and  the  development  of  Japanese 
concessions  and  industries.  The  line  supported,  directly  and  indirectly, 
some  250,000  Japanese,  who  crossed  to  Manchuria  to  work  for  the  rail- 
way itself  or  for  its  subsidiaries.  At  one  time  the  S.M.R.  secretly  financed 
a  'good  will  tour'  of  American  editors  to  Japan.  As  a  pamphlet  issued  re- 
cently by  the  line's  propaganda  department  puts  it,  the  S.M.R.  is  'more 
than  a  mere  railway  company;  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  carrier  of  the 
light  of  civilization  into  Manchuria.' 

The  China  Weekly  Review  now  reports  that  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  will  expand  into  China  proper,  south  of  the  Great  Wall.  A  sub- 
sidiary, the  Hsin  Chung  Company,  founded  at  Tientsin  in  1934  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  Japanese  enterprises  in  that  region,  will  have  its 
capital  expanded  from  10,000,000  yen  to  150,000,000  yen,  and  a  plan  is 
being  considered  for  changing  the  company  from  a  private  concern  to  a 
joint  commercial  enterprise,  with  the  Japanese  Government  as  part 
owner.  Meanwhile  the  S.M.R.  itself  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  take  over 
the  management  of  all  Chinese  railways  north  of  tne  Yangtze  and  to 
construct  new  lines  in  North  China,  all  of  them  so  located  as  to  be  useful 
to  the  Japanese  Army  in  case  of  war  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  Asabi 
Sbimbun  states  that  the  road  will  raise  500,000,000  yen  for  this  purpose 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  Of  course  not  all  these  plans  can  be  carried 
out  unless  the  Japanese-supported  Manchukuoan  and  Mongolian  forces 
now  operating  in  Suiyuan  are  successful.  But  if  they  are  successful,  we 
may  expect  to  see  Japan  building  modern  transportation  facilities  all  the 
way  to  distant  Sinkiang.        

IT  IS  NO  LONGER  NEWS  that  the  world  is  spending  more  for  arma- 
ments today  than  it  was  in  1 914:  we  all  got  used  to  that  fact  some  time 
back.  Yet  few  of  us  realize  how  much  more  is  being  spent  for  guns  and 
airplanes  and  warships  now,  and  most  of  us  would  be  surprised  and 
shocked  to  know  the  truth.  Francis  Williams,  financial  editor  of  the 
British  Labor  Party's  newspaper,  the  Daily  Herald,  has  gathered  some 
figures  on  the  subject  which  make  anything  but  soothing  reading.  He 
finds  that,  between  them,  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
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Italy,  Japan  and  Russia  spent  roughly  £2,200,000,000  for  arms  in  1914: 
their  combined  arms  bill  today  he  estimates  at  well  over  $1 1,000,000,000. 
The  largest  increase  has,  of  course,  been  Germany's,  rising  from  ap- 
proximately $470,000,000  in  1914  to  nearly  $4,700,000,000  in  1936: 
1 ,000  per  cent.  Next  comes  Russia,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,950,- 
000,000  in  1936  as  against  $450,000,000  in  1914.  The  third  largest  arms 
bill  for  last  year  went  to  the  United  States:  over  $1,000,000,000,  to  be 
compared  with  $250,000,000  in  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  France  spent  $350,000,000  in  1914,  and  plans  to  spend  over  $900,. 
000,000  in  1937.  Britain's  current  outgo  for  armaments  is  $800,000,000; 
in  1914  it  was  $380,000,000.  Italy  has  increased  her  arms  budget  from 
$180,000,000  to  $750,000,000,  and  Japan's  has  jumped  from  $95,000,000 
to  $300,000,000.  Mr.  Williams  warns  that  the  difficulties  of  conversion 
make  both  the  Russian  and  the  German  figures  appear  somewhat  larger 
than,  in  terms  of  domestic  purchasing  power,  tnev  actually  are,  and, 
because  Japan's  standards  otliving  are  so  low,  the  Japanese  figures  ap- 
pear abnormally  low.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Williams: — 

By  comparing  the  amounts  spent  on  arms  in  the  various  countries  with 
their  populations,  it  can  be  seen  now  enormously  over-armed  Germany  is  and 
how  the  Russian  foure,  though  Ufrge,  is  dwarfed  when  it  is  realized  that  she 
has  a  much  longer  frontier  to  defend. 

Germany  has  1 1 .8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  these  seven  Bowers,  but 
41  per  cent  of  their  combined  arms  bill  is  spent  by  her.  Russia,  with  09.8  per  cent 
of  the  population,  spends  26  per  cent  of  the  total  arms  bill. 

The  I'nitcd  States  with  22.5  per  cent  of  the  population  spends  8.8  per  cent  of 
the  arms  bill;  Japan  has  12.3  per  cent  of  population  and  spends  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  arms  bill;  Britain  has  8.3  per  cent  of  the  population  and  spends  7  per  cent 
of  the  arms  bill;  France  has  7.4  per  cent  of  the  population  and  spends  8.1  per 
cent  of  the  arms  bill;  Italy  has  7.8  per  cent  of  the  population  and  spends  6.6  per 
cent  of  the  arms  bill. 

Mr.  Williams  also  compares  each  Power's  arms  figures  with  the  sums 
spent  on  education.  Peace-loving  Americans  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
theirs  is  the  only  one  of  the  major  Powers  which  still  devotes  more 
money  to  schools  than  to  guns. 


A  world-famous  German  biographer  and 
novelist  visits   the   capital  of  Brazil. 
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Diary 
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F  I  begin,  dear  European  reader, 
with  a  little  course  of  instruction,  I  do 
so  because  of  my  conviction  that  we 
know  astonishingly  little  about  Brazil. 
This,  indeed,  was  my  own  first  em- 
barrassed feeling.  For  the  most  part 
we  have  forgotten  what  we  learned  in 
school,  and  what  we  remember  is  of 
little  account,  for  figures  and  dates 
have  long  since  become  obsolete,  over- 
taken by  the  rapid  pace  of  events. 

Moreover,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
became  accustomed  to  abandoning  our 
European  way  of  looking  at  things, 
to  recognizing  that  other  continents 
are  developing  in  quite  different  ways 
and  that  the  world's  center  of  gravity 
is  shifting  away  from  our  'small  Asi- 
atic peninsula*  (as  Nietzsche  called 
Europe)  with  alarming  rapidity.  It  is  a 
typical  psychological  shortcoming  of 
parents  that  they  are  always  the  last 
to  notice  that  their  children  have  long 
ago  grown  into  independent  indi- 
viduals. Thus  many  of  us  are  still  un- 
able to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  the 
one-time  colonies  of  Europe  became 


long  ago  organic  States  and  even 
worlds  of  their  own,  spiritually  as  well 
as  economically. 

The  intelligent  European's  concept 
of  Brazil  is  something  like  this:  one  of 
the  South  American  Republics  (which 
he  does  not  distinguish  clearly  from 
one  another),  situated  in  a  hot,  un- 
healthy climate,  with  turbulent  politi- 
cal conditions,  administered  in  a 
disorderly  fashion  and  culturally  back- 
ward, though  scenically  beautiful  and 
containing  many  unexploited  resources 
— a  land,  in  brief,  for  bold,  desperate 
emigrants  and  settlers. 

This  traditional  concept,  born  of 
our  European  arrogance,  must  be 
corrected  from  the  very  start,  inas- 
much as  Brazil  is  not  just  any  South 
American  Republic,  but  a  land  charac- 
terized by  its  own  highly  individual 
and  very  substantial  culture,  set  apart 
from  all  the  others  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  Portuguese  language.  To  grasp  its 
dimensions  and  world-political  signifi- 
cance more  correctly,  one  must  re- 
member that  this  'land/  this  'South 
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American  Republic,9  is  the  size  of  a 
continent.  Brazil  has  about  as  many 
inhabitants  as  France  or  Italy,  while 
its  area  is  as  large  as  all  Europe — as 
large  as  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland  and  all  the  other  States  put 
together.  This  'South  American  Re- 
public' has  room  on  its  rich  soil  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  It 
requires  few  statistics  and  little  shrewd- 
ness to  figure  out  that  in  a  few  decades 
Brazil  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  important  countries  of  the  world. 

The  untutored  European,  traveling 
on  the  fastest  express  train  twelve 
hours  inland  from  the  coast,  may  be- 
lieve that  he  is  in  the  interior,  but  a 
stance  at  the  map  will  show  him  that 
he  has  merely  sot  under  the  country's 
skin  and  is  still  far  from  its  real  heart. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
certain  modest  insight  from  even  this 
relatively  external  vantage  point,  for 
the  centers  of  Brazil's  economic  and 
intellectual  life  still  lie  on  or  near  the 
coast — as  they  did  in  North  America  a 
hundred  years  ago  -and  since  these 
cities— Santos  and  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
and  Bahia  and  Para-  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  one  another  as  arc  Stock- 
holm and  Sicily,  one  may  at  least  set 
from  them  an  inkling  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  amazing  possibilities 
of  the  entire  country. 

It  will,  to  be  sure,  be  only  an  ink- 
ling, for  as  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the 
country's  natural  resources  is  known; 
the  greater  part  of  its  potential  energy 
has  not  been  tapped;  here  the  earth 
has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  it 
requires  no  artificial  stimulation  with 
fertilizer  and  chemicals.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  coffee,  cocoa,  grain, 
cotton,  oranges  or  bananas  are  planted 

everywhere  the  surface  of  the  soil 


grows  rich  with  fruit,  while  in  the 
depths  there  slumber  ores  and  precious 
stones.  There  is  not  an  expert  who  can 
predict  what  the  future  may  bring  to 
this  world  empire,  which  even  today 
lacks  few  raw  materials,  the  most  ur- 

;;ent  of  all  those  needed  for  the  un- 
olding  of  its  native  potentialities  be- 
ing but  one:  men,  more  men — the  only 
raw  material  which  we  in  Europe  have 
in  abundance,  the  one  raw  material 
the  super-abundance  of  which  is  op- 

f>ressing  and  stifling  us.  Not  until  this 
and  has  one,  two,  three  hundred 
million  people  will  it  be  properly  pro- 
portioned. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  being  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  ascendance,  in  the 
process  of  irresistible  growth,  that 
creates  here  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fident optimism  which  stimulates  our 
nerves,  accustomed  as  we  arc  to  the 
Occidental  atmosphere  of  crisis,  like  a 
tonic  or  like  ozone.  For  me  personally 
this  journey  to  Brazil  was  actually  a 
soul-cure,  for  a  common  bond  of  con- 
fidence, even  that  of  a  foreign  com- 
munity, always  lifts  up  the  soul.  The 
certainty  that,  even  if  Europe  should 
continue  to  destroy  herself,  her  off- 
spring, planted  centuries  ago,  will, 
unvanquished,  carry  on  her  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  life  that  certainty 
was  inspiring. 

II 

Just  how  this  new  community,  this 
giant  Empire  of  Brazil,  originated  I 
myself  am  unable  to  imagine.  Yes,  I 
have  carefully  read  the  history  of  its 
discovery,  of  its  colonization;  but 
today  as  always  it  defies  comprehen- 
sion. No  latter-day  imagining  can 
reconstruct  the  historical  miracle  by 
which  a  tiny  nation,  Portugal  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  con- 
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quered,  with  a  handful  of  miserable 
ships,  first  all  India,  then  half  of 
Africa  and  now  this  limitless  Brazil.  It 
is  with  admiration  that  one  dreams  of 
these  bold  conquistadores>  who,  after 
weeks  of  navigating  the  unknown, 
here,  in  a  terra  incognita,  an  utterly 
impassable  land,  erected  their  colony; 
who,  gradually  pushing  onward  with 
only  a  few  hundred  men,  half  of  whom 
fell  victims  to  the  climate,  conquered 
a  realm  a  thousand  times  the  size  of 
their  own  home  land.  In  all  history 
only  the  conquest  of  all  Asia,  India 
and  Russia  by  Genghis  Khan  seems 
to  me  to  be  comparable  to  this  unex- 
ampled expansion  of  human  will 
power. 

And  the  second  miracle:  that  this 
Empire  has  held  together  through  all 
the  centuries  since,  with  hardly  a  war, 
first  as  a  Portuguese  colony,  then  as  an 
Empire,  and  now  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendent Republic — always  unified,  a 
closely-knit,  organic  structure  shaping 
itself  into  its  own  individuality,  more 
clearly  visible  from  decade  to  decade, 
out  of  the  continual  inter-mixture  of 
immigrant  and  native  elements.  This 
story,  too,  remains  to  be  written, 
that  the  incomprehensible  may  be 
grasped. 

You  see,  dear  European  reader,  that 
I  am  speaking  frankly  to  you.  I  have 
admitted  to  you  how  much  I  (and 
everybody)  lack  of  a  complete  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  country: 
how  incomprehensible  the  marvel  of 
the  transformation  of  a  one-time 
Portuguese  colony  into  an  independ- 
ent world  empire  remains  to  me. 
You  will  admit  also  that  I  have  been 
sparing  in  prophetic  assertions.  Thus  I 
believe  I  may  now  command  your 
confidence  in  reporting  of  this  country 
two  facts  which,  in  the  Europe  of  1936, 


will  at  first  sight  appear  utterly  in- 
credible,  as  well  as  anachronistic. 

The  first  of  these  facts  that  will 
sound  like  a  fairy  tale  to  you  is  this: 
despite  its  imposing  size  Brazil  is  a 
completely  peaceful  land.  With  its 
forty  million  people,  it  calls  to  the 
colors  fewer  soldiers  than  our  tiniest 
principality;  despite  a  coastline  ex- 
tending through  dozens  of  degrees  of 
latitude  it  possesses  but  a  tiny  fleet; 
and  it  probably  does  not  even  hold 
poison  gas  and  tanks  in  reserve  for  the 
advancement  of  humanity.  Life  here  is 
not  yet  overshadowed  by  the  constant 
fear  of  war,  as  it  is  with  us,  nor  are 
economic  considerations  dominated 
solely  by  this  point  of  view.  The  ide- 
ology of  absolute  autarchy  has  not  yet 
erected  here  a  Chinese  Wall,  and  for- 
tunately science  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  service  of  construction  and 
advancement,  instead  of  the  planned 
annihilation  of  enemies.  This  gigantic 
land  is  free  of  all  imperialistic  tend- 
encies, for  it  has  so  much  room  that  it 
does  not  have  to  envy  others  a  square 
inch,  and  it  loves  and  needs  peace  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  its  cultural 
growth. 

No  single  fact  seemed  to  me 
more  characteristic  of  this  attitude 
than  the  fact  that  Brazil's  national 
hero,  after  whom  her  most  beautiful 
streets  are  named,  and  the  monument 
to  whose  memory  one  greets  respect- 
fully time  and  again,  is  not  a  general 
or  a  statesman  who  has  conducted 
victorious  wars,  but  Rio  Branco,  the 
true  statesman,  who  knew  how  to 
avoid  wars,  who  secured  the  frontiers 
of  his  country  by  means  of  friendly 
treaties  with  his  neighbors,  instead  of 
by  force  of  arms.  When  and  to  whom 
shall  we  in  Europe  be  able  to  raise 
such  a  monument? 
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And  the  second  amazing  anomaly, 
as  against  Europe  of  1936:  Brazil  has 
not  yet  discovered  the  race  problem. 
Instead  it  has  long  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  the  simplest  and  happiest  way, 
by  completely  ignoring  the  differ- 
ences in  race,  color,  nationality  and 
religion  among  its  citizens.  In  this 
giant  melting  pot  everything  has 
mixed  since  time  immemorial — whites, 
Indians,  Negroes,  Portuguese,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Slavs,  Japanese,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Buddhists  and  pagans. 
No  distinctions  are  made,  and  there 
is  no  strife  of  any  kind.  No  color  line  is 
drawn  here  as  it  is  in  North  America, 
nor  are  there  many  in  the  country 
who  could  trace  their  origin  with  any 
degree  of  assurance.  It  is  touching  to 
see  the  children  of  all  shades,  black 
coffee  and  coffee  with  cream  (as  it  is 
put  here),  playing  together,  and  also 
to  see  the  adults  living  together  peace- 
fully side  by  side.  In  the  factory  the 
white  man  works  beside  the  Negro 
and  the  Creole.  In  the  dance  halls  and 
everywhere  else  not  the  slightest  segre- 
gation is  noticeable.  This  mixture  of 
races  and  colors  has  continued  with 
utter  lack  of  self-consciousness  for 
decades  and  centuries. 


Ill 


And  the  consequences,  the  terrible 
consequences?  That  is  the  question 
many  startled  Europeans  may  ask. 
They  are  excellent,  these  consequences. 
Rarely  in  the  world  may  more  beauti- 
ful women  and  children  be  seen  than 
among  these  half-breeds,  gentle  in 
stature  ami  bearing.  It  is  with  joy  that 
one  sees  in  the  dusky  faces  of  many 
students  intelligence  coupled  with 
quiet  modesty  and  courtesy. 

No,  mixture  docs  not  'disintegrate.* 


It  animates  and  forms.  A  certain  soft- 
ness, a  mild  melancholy  here  form  a 
new  and  happy  contrast  to  the  sharper, 
hyper-active  and  more  realistic  type 
of  the  North  American.  And  how  they 
are  distinguished,  how  many  indi- 
vidual types  there  are  in  this  mixture! 
It  is  wonderful  to  watch  the  crowds  in 
the  streets — each  one  different,  each 
one  individual— and  at  the  same  time 
to  note  the  exquisite  courtesy,  the 
absence  of  the  irritation  and  tension 
which  today  characterize  the  relations 
between  the  citizens  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  Even  in  the  f  public 
sphere9  this  liberal  spirit  proves  its 
worth.  No  one  is  discriminated  against, 
or  herded  into  second-rank  citizen- 
ship. 

Thus  everyone  feels  himself  to  be  a 
true  citizen  of  Brazil,  and  that  feeling 
gives  rise  to  a  visible  tangible  national 
consciousness— though,  happily,  not 
yet  to  imperialist  nationalism.  The 
second-generation  immigrant  stock, 
whatever  its  origin,  even  the  stub- 
born Japanese,  regard  themselves  as 
Braji/rroj.  They  adapt  themselves 
completely  to  the  tropical  climate  and 
its  requirements.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  new  arrivals,  the  present  first 
generation,  an  astonishingly  rapid 
adaptation  takes  place  after  the  first 
difficult  period  of  transition  has  been 
passed. 

There  is  in  Brazil  today  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  which  be- 
came apparent  in  North  America 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century:  the  emergence  of 
a  new  national  character,  a  new  na- 
tion, unprecedented  in  history.  The 
awakening  of  a  new  type,  of  a  new 
community,  is  quite  plain  to  thoae 
observers  who  have  an  eye  for  growth 
and   a   mind   sensitive    to   nuances. 
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Brazilian  literature  is  just  at  the  point 
of  transcending  its  own  borders,  and 
one  feels  that  soon  this  nation  will 
express  and  portray  itself. 

At  any  rate,  to  see  present-day 
Brazil  means  to  cast  an  eye  into  the 
future.  It  gives  rise  to  the  inspiring 
emotion  of  leaving  behind  for  a  brief 
space  our  oppressive  age  and  joining 
the  world's  eternal  youth.  Of  all  the 
beauty — of  landscape,  culture,  exotic 
forms  of  life — which  one  is  privileged 
to  see  in  Brazil,  this  feeling  of  high 
confidence  is  the  most  precious,  the 
most  joyful  emotion  one  carries  back 
home. 

IV 

Early  in  the  morning  all  the  passen- 
gers are  already  waiting  impatiently 
on  deck,  armed  with  binoculars  and 
cameras.  None  wishes  to  miss  the 
famous  entry  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  no 
matter  how  often  he  may  have  ad- 
mired it  before.  The  ocean  still  gleams 
blue  and  metallic,  as  it  has  for  days,  in 
calm  but  tiring  monotony.  Yet  one 
feels  that  one  is  approaching  land. 
One  smells  the  nearby  soil  before  be- 
holding it;  for  all  at  once  the  air  grows 
moist  and  sweet,  playing  softly  round 
mouth  and  hands.  A  dark  fragrance 
drifts  slowly  nearer — a  fragrance  brewed 
from  plant  breath  and  the  moisture  of 
flowers  in  the  depths  of  the  giant 
forests.  It  is  the  indescribably  warm, 
sultry,  fermenting  breath  of  the  trop- 
ics, which  intoxicates  and  exhausts  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Now  at  last  there  are  shadows  in  the 
distance.  Uncertain,  cloud-like,  a  moun- 
tain range  looms  into  the  empty  sky, 
the  outlines  growing  more  distinct  as 
the  ship  draws  nearer.  It  is  the  range 
which  protects,  with  its  outstretched 
arms,  the  Bay  of  Guanabara,  one  of 


the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  great  arch, 
with  the  many  smaller  bays  and  prom- 
ontories, is  large  enough  to  harbor  the 
ships  of  all  the  nations,  and  within  this 
gigantic  open  shell  innumerable  is- 
lands lie  scattered  like  pearls,  each 
different  in  form  and  color.  Some  rise 
gray  from  the  amethyst  sea;  at  a  dis- 
tance they  might  be  taken  for  whales, 
so  bare  and  naked  are  their  backs. 
Others  are  long,  and  rock-ribbed  like 
crocodiles.  Still  others  are  covered 
with  houses  or  guarded  by  fortresses. 

Others  again  seem  to  be  floating 
gardens,  with  palms  and  flower-beds, 
and  while  through  the  glass  one  is 
curiously  admiring  their  unsuspected 
multiplicity  of  form,  the  background 
of  the  mountains  like  a  huge  relief, 
emerges,  each  one  different,  each  with 
its  own  individual  contour.  One  will  be 
bare  and  the  other  clothed  in  a  green 
robe  of  palm;  this  one  will  be  rocky, 
the  other  encircled  by  a  lustrous  girdle 
of  houses  and  gardens. 

It  is  as  though  nature  in  her  bold 
sculpture  had  tried  to  juxtapose  all 
earthly  forms,  and  indeed  popular 
imagination  has  given  earthly  names 
to  each  one  of  these  mountainous 
figures.  The  Widow,  The  Hunchback, 
The  Hound,  The  Finger  of  God,  and, 
above  all,  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  which  rises  right  in  front 
of  the  city  in  steep  suddenness  like  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York — the 
ancient,  immovable  symbol  of  the 
city.  Yet  high  above  all  these  single 
monoliths  and  hills  rises  the  chief  of 
this  giant  tribe,  the  Corcovado,  bless- 
ing Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  huge  cross — 
electrically  illuminated  at  night — like 
a  priest  raising  the  monstrance  above 
his  kneeling  flock. 

Now  at  last,  having  threaded  the 
labyrinth  of  islands,  one  beholds  die 
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city;  but  one  does  not  see  it  all  at 
once.  Unlike  Naples,  Algiers,  Mar- 
seilles, this  panorama  of  buildings 
does  not  open  out  at  one  blow,  like  an 
arena  with  rising  steps  of  stone;  pic- 
ture after  picture,  section  after  sec- 
tion, vista  after  vista,  Rio  unfolds 
like  a  fan;  and  it  is  this  which  makes 
the  entry  so  dramatic,  so  perpetually 
surprising.  For  each  of  the  separate 
bay  communities,  only  the  sum  of 
which  make  up  the  whole  shore-line,  is 
separated  by  mountain  ranges — as 
though  they  were  the  ribs  of  a  fan 
framing  each  picture,  yet  holding  the 
whole  together. 

At  last  the  arched  beach  comes  into 
view,  an  enchanting  spectacle:  a  wide 
promenade,  above  the  foaming  surf, 
with  houses  and  villas  and  gardens. 
One  can  plainly  distinguish  the  great 
hotel,  and,  rising  up  the  hill,  the  villas 
in  the  woods.  But  no!  It  is  only  the 
beach  of  Copacabana,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  but  only  a 
suburb,  not  the  city  itself.  The  Pao 
de  Assucar,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  still  bars 
the  view,  and  must  be  circumnavi- 
gated. 

Not  until  then  does  one  see  the 
city,  with  its  bay,  looking  out  crowded 
and  white  on  the  beach,  and  scram- 
bling confusedly  up  the  green  heights. 
One  sees  the  newly  laid-out  beach 
parks  and  the  flying  field  which  has 
just  been  wrested  from  the  sea.  Now 
the  wharf  is  near,  and  impatience  will 
be  satisfied.  But  no!  Again  we  are 
wrong.  This  is  only  the  Bay  of  Bota- 
fogo  and  Flamenco.  The  ship  moves 
on,  and  still  another  fold  of  this  divine 
fan,  shining  polychrome,  opens  before 


us. 


The  Navy  Islands  must  be  passed, 
and  that  little  one  with  the  Gothic 
palace   where,   two   days   before   his 


abdication,  Emperor  Pedro  gave  his 
last  ball,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what 
was  to  come.  Now  at  last  the  towers 
greet  us — a  single,  vertical  mass.  Now 
the  quays  come  into  view,  the  ship  can 
moor,  and  one  is  in  South  America,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world! 

V 

This  hour-long  entry  into  Rio  is  a 
unique  experience,  and  makes  a  very 
deep  impression  comparable  only  to 
the  arrival  in  New  York.  But  New 
York's  welcome  is  harsher,  more 
energetic.  It  is  like  a  fjord  in  the  north- 
land  with  its  icy  cubic  piles.  Man- 
hattan's greeting  is  more  masculine, 
more  heroic,  the  steeply  piled  human 
will  of  America,  a  single  explosion  of 
concentrated  force.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
does  not  hurl  itself  at  the  visitor:  it 
opens  soft  feminine  arms,  it  receives,  it 
draws  one  to  its  breast,  it  yields  to 
view  with  a  certain  voluptuousness. 
Here  all  is  harmony — the  city,  the  sea, 
the  green  and  the  mountain.  All  flow, 
as  it  were,  melodiously  into  each 
other.  Even  the  skyscrapers,  the  ships, 
the  colorful  illuminated  signs  do  not 
clash. 

And  this  harmony  is  repeated  in 
ever  new  chords.  The  city's  appear- 
ance as  seen  from  the  hill  is  different 
than  that  from  the  sea;  but  every- 
where there  is  harmony — loosely  ar- 
rayed multiplicity  that  is  forever  a 
complete  unity.  Nature  has  become  a 
city — a  city  which  gives  the  effect  of 
nature.  And  the  city  holds  one  with 
the  same  inexhaustible  multiplicity, 
with  the  same  grandiose  magnanimity 
with  which  one  is  welcomed.  From  the 
moment  of  one's  arrival  one  knows: 
the  eye  will  not  grow  tired,  nor  the 
mind  sated,  of  this  unique  city. 
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To  be  truly  vital  a  city  must  con- 
tain within  itself  a  number  of  strongly 
opposed  forces.  A  merely  modern  city 
is  monotonous;  a  backward  one  soon 
begins  to  grow  irksome.  A  proletarian 
city  is  oppressive,  while  a  center  of 
luxury  soon  comes  to  exude  a  dreary 
boredom.  A  city  is  the  more  attractive, 
the  more  strata  it  possesses,  the  more 
colorful  its  range  of  contrasts — as  is 
the  case  with  Rio.  Here  the  extremes 
are  furthest  removed,  yet  merge  into 
each  other  with  peculiar  harmony. 
Here  wealth  does  not  provoke;  the 
feudal  mansions,  furnished  with  as- 
tonishingly good  taste,  do  not  exhibit 
conspicuous  facades.  They  lie  scat- 
tered in  the  greenery,  with  beautiful 
gardens  and  ponds,  and  with  choice 
furniture,  generally  old-Brazilian.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  urban  showi- 
ness  and  their  closeness  to  nature, 
they  seem  to  have  grown  organically 
rather  than  to  be  arrogantly  exhib- 
ited. 

One  must  actually  search  before 
finding  them,  but  when  one  has  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  guest  in  one  of 
these  houses,  one  never  tires  of  admir- 
ing them.  For  from  every  room  here 
the  view  reaches  through  open  doors 
into  the  landscape  and  even  the  most 
precious  objects  seem  modest  beside  a 
natural  background  so  perfect. 

Strangely  enough  the  poorest  of  the 
slums,  the  favellas,  have  the  same 
charm.  Throughout  the  city  there  are 
rocky  and  wooded  slopes,  in  part 
covered  by  beautiful  villas.  But  wher- 
ever the  ground  is  not  built  up,  there 
the  poor  settle.  They  have  no  rights 
to  the  land  where  they  build  their 
houses  and  huts,  the  favellas.  To- 
morrow they  may  be  driven  out;  but 
so  long  as  no  one  claims  the  land  they 
squat  there.  Thus  there  are  hundreds 


upon  hundreds  of  such  shacks  and 
shanties,  rising  from  nothing:  four 
walls  of  pressed  clay,  a  roof  of  thatch 
or  hemp  or  corrugated  iron,  a  few 
rusty  plates  of  tin  gathered  some- 
where along  the  harbor — and  there 
you  have  the  entire  family,  mostly 
Negroes  or  half-breeds,  and  perhaps 
even  a  few  pigs  and  chicks.  Amid  the 
metropolis  here  hundreds  of  thousands 
live  in  utter  primitiveness,  exactly  as 
in  the  jungle  or  the  bush.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  is  that  these  poor  quarters 
seem  neither  tragic  nor  oppressive. 
For  they  lie  in  the  open,  among  the 
green,  with  the  most  beautiful  view  in 
the  world  at  exactly  the  same  height 
and  on  the  same  streets  as  the  luxuri- 
ous villas. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  people 
in  these  adobe  shacks  feel  happier 
than  they  would  in  a  tenement. 
Here  they  are  free,  they  may  go 
about  half-naked  and  do  as  they 
please.  Should  the  land  be  taken  from 
them,  they  simply  settle  a  bit  further 
on.  No  law  keeps  them  from  transport- 
ing their  flimsy  houses — one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say — on  their  backs.  I 
have  seen  views  across  the  bay  from 
these  favellas  which  are  as  beautiful 
as  those  from  the  finest  villas. 

To  preserve  this  multiplicity  with- 
out regulating  it,  without  violently 
organizing  it — may  that  be  the  fate  of 
the  city,  rather  than  the  geometric 
insanity  of  straight  avenues  and  sharp 
intersections,  this  fearful  checker- 
board ideal  of  the  modern  high-speed 
city  which  sacrifices  to  symmetry  and 
monotony  of  form  precisely  that 
which  is  the  incomparable  heritage  of 
every  city:  its  surprises,  its  stubborn 
individuality,  its  nooks  and  crannies, 
and,  above  all,  its  contrasts — the  con- 
trasts of  old  and  new,  town  and  na- 
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ture,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  work  and  And  suddenly  there  it  a  flash  at  the 

leisure — which   are   here  enjoyed  in  far  end  of  the  giant  bay,  and  at  one 

unique  harmonious  relaxation.  stroke  all  the  lamps  along  the  sea  are 

lit.  A  thin  but  endless  snake  of  light 
VI  winds  along  every  curve,  brightly  out- 
lining the  geographical  contours  of  the 
When  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  called  coast  for  miles,  a  single  streak  of  Are. 
this  city,  with  Naples  and  Salzburg,  And  at  the  far  end  the  serpent,  just 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  he  as  in  the  fairy  tale,  wears  a  dazzling 
knew  only  half  of  it.  For  generations  crown  of  light— the  inner  city.  This 
before  our  electric  age  the  beauty  of  a  arched  chain  of  light  stands  rigid,  a 
metropolis  ended  with  the  day.  At  necklace  of  sparks  and  Are  laid  about 
night  all  of  them— Paris  and  London  the  city,  but  lo!— and  this  is  the  spe- 
— sank  into  a  milky  green  murk  from  cial  magic — it  is  repeated  in  the  re- 
which  the  meager  gas  lanterns  blinked  flection  of  the  ocean.  And  there  it  does 
like  lost  will-o'-the-wisps.  Only  occa-  not  lie  rigid,  but  trembles  and  flows 
sionally  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  with  the  nse  and  fall  of  the  waves.  My 
shone  over  the  roofs.  What  did  they  eyes  have  beheld  little  that  could  be 
know,  our  ancestors,  of  the  glories  of  compared  to  this  double  image, 
light  which  makes  the  rocks  glow  And  as  the  light  springs  up  all  over 
transparently  at  night,  of  the  play  of  the  city,  the  darkness  deepens  on  the 
line  and  color  into  which  our  cities  hills  and  in  the  water.  No  descriptive 
awaken  today  when  their  inhabitants  word  can  portray  the  tropical  black- 
retire!  And  few  cities  of  the  earth,  not  ness  which  the  night  here  attains.  It  is 
even  New  York,  are  comparable  to  a  radiant  blackness,  moist,  as  it  were, 
Rio  at  night.  exuding,  spilling  out  its  own  blackness, 
To  see  this  to  best  advantage  one  soft  as  velvet  and  deep  at  the  same 
takes  the  cable  car  up  to  the  Sugar  time;  and  on  this  night  of  nights  the 
I-oaf  at  dusk.  Softly  one  feels  the  lights  of  the  ferry  boats  now  wander 
evening  drifting  on,  though  it  is  not  over  the  water,  the  red  and  green  of 
yet  dark.  Slowly,  in  hardly  perceptible  the  buoys  flash,  and  every  light  is 
transition,  the  tropic  night  approaches,  again  mirrored  and  repeated;  yet  is 
The  lights  grow  duller,  the  colors  be-  as  nothing  in  the  immensity  of  the  in- 
come less  luminous,  and  it  is  as  though  finite  night. 

an    invisible    mouth    had    breathed  Time  and  again  one's  gaze  stravs 

against  the  mirror  of  the  sky;  and  as  over  this  magic  mirror,  which  now  for 

the  colors  pale,   the  fragrance,   this  the  first  time  gently  and  still  uncer- 

mysterious,  heaw  tropical  fragrance,  tainly  reflects  the  awakening  start, 

grows  stronger.  Yhere  is  no  sudden  and  as  one  turns  away  from  the  sea, 

coolness,    but    the    fragrance    seems  overwhelmed    by    this    too    exciting 

deeper,  fuller,  as  it  were,  darker  and  spectacle,  one  is  startled  once  more, 

ever  more  uncertain.  The  houses  shine  For   from    the  summit   of  the  Cor- 

in  the  darkness  as  though  the  color  covado  there  shines  the  illuminated 

and  the  bright  shimmer  of  stone  had  cross.   The   summit    itself,   however, 

been  secretly  sucked  out  by  vampire  cannot  be  seen  in  the  metallic  night. 

hps.  One  sees  only  the  cross!  It  seems  to 
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float  in  space,  in  the  heavens,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  feet  away,  a 
starry  image  rather  than  a  work  of 
man.  Far  out  to  sea  it  shines,  out  to 
the  ships,  more  brilliant  than  any 
signal  fire,  the  true  emblem  of  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  sleep  here  if  one's 
window  faces  this  extraordinary  beach. 
Again  and  again  one  steps  out  onto 
the  balcony,  impresses  the  lines  of  this 
burning  pearl  necklace  into  one's 
memory  and  breathes  the  night  and 
the  sea.  Again  and  again  one  looks  out 
upon  the  city,  which  seems  to  grow 
more  fiery  from  hour  to  hour,  as  the 
darkness  deepens.  It  is  an  unexampled, 
an  unforgettable  spectacle. 

When  one  has  spent  a  week  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  one  knows  that  it  is  not 
enough.  Much  remains  to  be  seen. 
One  would  have  to  wander  through 
the  streets  many  times,  and,  above  all, 


one  would  have  to  see  it  in  its  most 
characteristic  season,  which  we  Euro- 
peans find  hardly  bearable — summer 
— when  the  air  is  a  fiery  furnace  which 
takes  the  breath  away,  and  when  the 
sun  burns  so  fiercely  that  eggs  can  be 
fried  on  the  asphalt.  One  would  have 
to  see  the  famous  carnival.  One  would 
have  to  stroll  around,  unknown  and  at 
leisure,  to  taste  to  the  full  all  the  colors 
and  nuances.  But  the  time  is  up;  it 
has  passed  too  rapidly;  already  the 
steamer  whistle  is  blowing.  Once 
more,  in  reverse  order,  the  scenery  un- 
folds: first  the  city,  then  the  various 
bays  and  inlets,  finally  the  entire 
immense  arch.  One  last  time  the  ex- 
traordinary shore-line  unrolls;  but 
already  it  grows  dim  and  vague,  al- 
ready it  is  only  a  shadow,  and  soon  all 
the  days  and  nights  are  merely  one 
joyful  memory. 


Tories 
Talking 


Here  are  two  articles  reflecting  the 
position  adopted  by  a  large  minority 
of  Britain's  independent  Conservatives 
toward  Nazi  Germany  and  the  problems 
of  present-day   continental    alliances. 


I.  Yes  or  No? 
By  J.  L.  Garvin 

From  the  0*j#rwr,  London  Independent  Contenrarivt  Sunday  Newspaper 


A> 


lS  THK  public  state  requires,  this 
new  scries  of  articles  deals  week  by 
week  with  fundamentals.  That  is,  with 
the  foundations  upon  which  British 
policy  must  Ik  re-based  from  now 
forward.  In  that  task  we  come  here  to 
the  issue  which  tar  exceeds  every  other. 
It  is  the  issue  whereon  the  world's 
choice  between  solution  and  catas- 
trophe mainly  depends.  Needless  to 
say,  *e  mean  the  Anglo-German  ques- 
tion. The  time  has  come  to  handle  it 
without  sentimcntalism  or  prejudice, 
but  in  earnest.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  pith  and  grip  to  it,  so  that  in  this 
one  of  all  the  matters  on  earth  no 
further  fumbling  or  drifting  shall  be 
allowed. 

Ixt  no  one  suppose  that  we  can  go 
on  doubting  and  balancing  and  daw- 
dling for  c\cr  or  for  indefinite  years. 
It  is  impossible.  The  tension  of  Kurope 


could  not  stand  the  strain.  It  is  our 
conviction,  then,  and  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  our  full  reasons  for  it,  that 
either  a  firm  British  settlement  with 
Germany  will  be  reached  well  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  or  that  within 
a  further  twelve  months  or  so  an- 
other explosion  of  war  will  shatter  the 
whole  fabric  of  Kurope  in  a  way  from 
which  this  country  could  not  hope  to 
escape. 

Two  duties,  therefore,  lie  plain 
before  the  nation.  One  is  to  arm 
might  and  main.  The  other  is  to  deter- 
mine here  and  now  and  right  out  upon 
an  early  settlement  with  Germany,  if 
it  can  be  reached  upon  terms  plainly 
consistent  with  honor  and  sense. 

While  the  present  bristling  state  of 
the  world  lasts  and  that  will  be  for 
a  long  time  we  must  arm  might  and 
main,  because  in  no  other  way  what- 
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ever  can  we  preserve  national  greatness 
and  the  Empire's  safety.  No  other 
country  will  fight  our  battles  for  us  or 
keep  our  peace  for  us — unless,  indeed, 
our  aid  is  as  available  and  powerful  as 
theirs.  We  have  to  be  equal  men  of  our 
hands  either  way.  And  it  is  the  historic 
and  proper  policy  of  Britain  never  to 
lie  at  the  mercy  or  discretion  of  any 
foreign  country,  however  friendly. 
The  best  relations  between  the  Ger- 
man and  British  peoples  never  can  be 
enduringly  established  except  as  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  strong.  This 
principle  has  never  been  disputed  by 
rlerr  Hitler,  who  has  often  said  that 
le  regards  this  country  as  one  of  the 
virile  nations  and  wishes  it  to  remain 
so. 

The  way  is  thus  cleared  for  grap- 
pling in  earnest  with  that  paramount 
matter  of  world  politics  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  study.  It  is  the  unques- 
tionable duty  of  British  statesmanship, 
as  it  is  the  undoubted  desire  of  the 
British  people  in  the  mass,  to  under- 
take without  delay  the  direct  work  of 
bringing  about,  if  we  can,  a  lasting 
settlement  and  friendship  with  Ger- 
many. We  are  convinced  that  the  ef- 
fort, if  rightly  conducted,  will  not  fail. 
When  we  dare  to  say  this  with  deci- 
sion, it  is  not  because  we  are  blind  to 
any  difficulty  in  the  case,  but  because 
we  have  weighed  the  alternatives  for 
both  countries  and  others.  That  is  the 
criterion. 

The  vital  prerequisite  is  mutual 
good  feeling.  It  exists,  and  on  this  side 
should  be  more  shown.  By  now  Herr 
Hitler  could  not  have  done  much  more 
for  his  part  to  express  good  feeling  and 
invite  it.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  British 
Government  to  reciprocate  with  more 
natural  warmth.  Whatever  else  hap- 
pens, the  tone  of  its  pedagogic  ques- 


tionnaire of  a  few  months  ago  must  be 
discarded  for  ever. 

Everything  shows,  then,  that  the 
two  peoples  have  again  reached  a 
turning-point  of  fate,  and  that  it  will 
have  to  be  one  plain  thing  or  the  other 
between  them.  What  stands  in  the 
way?  Colonies?  We  think  not;  but 
both  sides  must  look  straight  at  it. 

This  journal  criticized  the  short- 
sighted spirit  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
in  the  colonial  sphere  as  in  others.  We 
held  the  British  Empire  to  be  vast 
enough,  and  desired  no  additions.  We 
have  refused  to  regard  the  tropical 
mandates  then  created  as  being  all  on 
the  same  inalienable  footing  as  pre- 
existing British  territory.  But  certain 
things  then  done  cannot  now  be  un- 
done by  peaceful  means.  We  can  no 
more  compel  three  self-governing  Do- 
minions to  hand  back  Southwest 
Africa,  part  of  New  Guinea  and  Sa- 
moa, than  we  can  compel  Japan  to 
return  Kiaochow,  or  force  France  to 
relinquish  her  share  of  Togoland  and 
the  Kameruns. 

Yet  we  would  have  Britain  do  her 
own  utmost  in  this  matter.  As  an  aid 
to  the  supreme  purpose  of  Anglo- 
German  settlement,  we  would  not  only 
restore  this  country's  share  of  Togo- 
land  and  the  Kameruns — hoping  that 
France  would  follow  suit — but  Tan- 
ganyika as  well,  where  alone  Britain 
is  fully  free  to  act. 

Nevertheless,  the  possible  territorial 
retrocessions  are  bagatelles  by  com- 
parison with  the  size  and  nature  of 
Germany's  needs  today.  Something 
much  bigger  would  have  to  be  done  in 
another  manner  altogether.  We  recall 
the  proposal  which  we  put  forward  as 
long  ago  as  1919  when  writing  on  the 
'Economic  Foundations  of  Peace'  as 
against  the  whole  purblind  botching 
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and  bungling  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
We  thought  then,  and  we  hold  now, 
that  the  British  Empire,  from  its 
manifold  resources,  should  largely 
facilitate  Germany's  supply  of  raw 
materials. 

We  would  ask  Germans  to  remem- 
ber that  the  possibilities  in  this  respect 
depend  not  wholly  nor  mainly  on  this 
island  but  upon  the  goodwill  and  co- 
operation of  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole.  Without  this  no  solution  is 
thinkable. 

There  could  be  no  solution  if  it  were 
intended  to  make  demands  upon 
Britain  such  as  were  never  yet  ad- 
dressed in  peace  by  one  nation  to 
another;  and  if  we  were  to  be  asked  to 
haul  down  the  British  flag  on  territory 
where  it  has  always  flown.  As  regards 
overseas  territory  and  assured  supply 
of  raw  materials  in  wider  ways,  we 
must  know  whether  plain  business  on 
a  large  scale  is  to  be  practicable  or  not. 


II 


At  the  same  time  another  great 
issue  is  at  least  equally  vital.  Funda- 
mentally it  is  a  question  of  the  Soviet 
Pacts.  There  Herr  Hitler's  practical 
argument  is  unanswerable.  These 
pacts,  if  continued,  mean  war  and  can 
mean  nothing  else.  If  we  support 
them,  they  mean  war  between  Britain 
and  Germany  and  can  mean  nothing 
else.  If  Britain  is  to  give  countenance 
or  patronage  to  those  fatal  instru- 
ments; if  we  are  to  have  any  lot  or 
part  in  them  whatever;  if  we  are  to 
stand  behind  France  and  Czecho- 
slovakia as  the  potential  allies  of 
Russia  and  Communism  against  Ger- 
many— then  the  situation  becomes 
inherently  deadly  to  peace,  and  it  is  no 
use  talking  of  anything  else. 


We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  we 
are  to  interfere  with  Germany  in  the 
East  she  must  ultimately  strike  at  us 
in  the  West.  Nothing  else  is  possible. 
On  these  terms  the  empty  phrases 
about  collective  security  would  end  in 
collective  catastrophe.  The  formulas 
of  an  impotent  League  would  be  per- 
verted to  the  total  destruction  of  its 
objects.  We  say  that  every  conceivable 
entanglement  in  this  sense  with  Rus- 
sia and  Communism  against  Germany 
is  abhorrent  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  British  people.  They  never  will 
consent  to  it.  It  must  be  expressly 
repudiated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Until  that  is  done  there  can  be  no 
clearing  of  the  air. 

For  what  are  the  Soviet  Pacts? 
They  are  concluded  by  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  with  Moscow.  They 
are  a  masked  alliance  against  Germany 
in  the  name  of  the  League.  That  they 
are  called  'defensive' — and  justly,  for 
what  that  word  is  worth — changes 
nothing  in  the  practical  consequences. 
Germany  is  bound  to  take  the  utmost 
precaution  against  them.  She  is  driven 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  present 
colossal  effort  of  armed  preparation. 
She,  too,  calls  her  counter-measures 
'defensive.'  On  a  more  tremendous 
scale  it  is  the  old  process  of  'Pressure 
— Counter-pressure — Explosion.' 

The  one  hope  is  that  Britain  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  any 
shape  or  form;  that  she  shall  deter- 
mine not  to  be  involved  in  any  conflict 
arising  out  of  them;  and  that  she  shall 
make  this  decision  known  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  By  themselves  the 
direct  participants  in  the  Soviet  Pacts 
are  not  strong  enough  to  make  war 
with  the  assurance  of  success.  That 
is  why  Mr.  LitvinofFhas  tried  to  move 
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all  earth  and  the  nether  regions  to  drag 
Britain  into  the  combination.  Had  he 
succeeded,  the  only  practical  check  on 
Bolshevist  visions  would  have  been 
removed.  Any  complicity  of  Britain 
with  the  Moscow  Pacts  would  not 
serve  '  peace  indivisible,'  but  promote 
war  universal. 

'Feinde  ringsumj  said  Bismarck — 
foes  all  round!  Germany's  situation  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  exposed  to  attack 
from  several  sides  at  once,  has  been 
her  tragedy  and  her  strength.  It  has 
plunged  her  more  than  once  into  pro- 
found misfortunes.  It  has  created  her 
surpassing  national  genius  for  mighty 
organization.  She  has  had  to  replace 
her  lack  of  geographical  barriers  by 
human  ramparts. 

Now,  under  modern  conditions  and 
after  all  the  lessons  of  the  last  Euro- 
pean struggle,  Germany  finds  herself 
threatened  again  with  hostile  enclo- 
sure— and  far  more  closely  than  be- 
fore. Czechoslovakia,  for  instance,  has 
had  the  suicidal  folly  to  make  itself  a 
corridor  six  hundred  miles  long  through 
which  the  air-forces  of  Soviet  Russia 
might  strike  into  the  Reich.  This  is  an 
impossible  proposition.  If  France, 
under  the  Blum  Government,  persists 
in  being  connected  with  it,  Britain 
cannot  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  consequences. 

Herr  Hitler,  since  he  wrote  Mein 


Kampfy  has  modified  his  views  on  some 
aspects  of  German  foreign  policy,  but 
not  on  the  main.  He  regards  it  as  his 
mission  to  break  down  finally  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  on  both  sides,  the 
historic  liability  of  the  Reich  to  attack 
on  two  or  more  fronts  at  once.  If  we 
were  to  take  part  in  a  combination  of 
that  kind,  Germany,  in  her  supreme 
effort  to  deliver  herself  for  ever  from 
the  old  danger  of  enclosure,  would 
necessarily  have  to  concentrate  her 
main  air-attack  on  this  country  first. 
Let  us  grasp  this  in  its  stark  meaning. 
The  question,  then,  for  us  is  whether 
we  are  to  have  another  Anglo-German 
War  for  the  sake  of  Soviet  Russia  or 
any  interest  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
answer  undoubtedly  is  'No/  The  real 
question,  therefore,  for  Heir  Hitler  is 
whether  he  means  in  practice  to  make 
his  colonial  demands  incompatible 
with  an  honorable  peace  between  the 
two  peoples.  We  think  not.  If  not,  the 
Anglo-German  settlement  can  and 
must  be  achieved.  We  believe  that 
France  would  join  that  settlement. 
Italy  has  already  made  her  own.  The 
firm  concert  of  these  four  Powers 
would  organize  the  sure  peace  of 
Western  Europe  for  a  generation;  and 
perhaps  might  even  make  possible 
some  reconstructive  solutions  East- 
ward which  never  could  be  reached 
otherwise  without  universal  war. 


II.  The  New  Germany 

By  Randolph  Hughes 
From  the  English  Review,  London  Independent  Conservative  Monthly 


I 


RECENTLY  returned  from  a 
month  in  Germany  after  not  having 
visited  that  country  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  difference  between  what  I 


saw  on  this  occasion  and  on  my  previ- 
ous visits  was  enormous,  and  might  al- 
most be  called  radical.  Before,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  dignity 
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and  even  of  good-humored  resignation, 
the  predominant  impression  one  re- 
ceived was  of  a  broken  country, 
broken  in  resources,  and  broken  no 
less  in  morale;  on  all  sides  there  were 
signs  of  material  and  spiritual  defeat, 
of  helplessness  and  hopelessness,  re- 
lieved only  by  a  too  determined  in- 
dulgence in  any  distracting  enter- 
tainment or  vice  that  limited  means 
allowed.  Most  especially,  one  felt  the 
absence  of  any  central  sustaining 
force  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  direction  of  individual  energies 
towards  any  well-defined  and  fixed 
objective.  The  conductor  of  a  vehicle 
which  took  me  from  Hamburg  to 
Saalburg,  a  likable  man  of  obvious 
worth  and  integrity,  said  to  me,  in  no 
whining  voice:  'We  have  not  very 
much  in  the  way  of  food,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  buy  new  suits,  and  have 
to  go  about  with  holes  in  our  boots.' 
In  Munich  and  other  cities,  after  dark 
(and  even  in  broad  daylight),  profes- 
sional catamites  or  pathics,  often  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  tried  to  im- 
pose their  ill-conditioned  presence 
upon  one's  impatient  attention  at  prac- 
tically every  street  corner.  These  two 
things  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  as 
symptomatic  of  the  state  of  Germany 
fifteen  or  ten  or  five  years  ago. 

This  time,  however,  one  found  a 
country  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  was  a  nation;  a  living  whole  of 
concordant  wills;  a  people  regenerate 
and  restored,  physically  and  morally 
sound,  and  set  firmly  and  resolutely 
on  the  way  towards  grandiose  mas- 
teries and  achievements. 

To  dwell  on  all  the  noteworthy 
things  I  saw  in  the  course  of  this 
month  would  require  the  compass  of  a 
fair-sized  volume.  All  that  I  can  at- 
tempt to  do  here  is  to  speak  of  a  few 


of  the  more  representative  of  them.  I 
shall  begin  with  a  labor  camp  I  visited 
at  Trebbin,  some  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  south  of  Berlin,  and  where  I  spent 
the  better  part  of  a  day. 

It  is  a  real  camp,  no  happy-go- 
lucky  affair;  a  sentry  stands  at  the 
entrance,  one  of  the  workers  in  quasi- 
military  uniform,  with  a  spade  on  his 
shoulder  instead  of  a  rifle,  but  he 
handles  it  as  if  it  were  a  rifle  whenever 
he  has  to  go  through  any  of  the  mo- 
tions of  ceremonial.  On  one's  left  as 
one  enters  one's  eye  is  caught  by  an 
inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  shed  in  the 
courtyard  round  which  are  grouped 
the  buildings  of  the  camp:  'Durcb  eure 
Scbule  wird  die  game  Nation  geben — 
through  your  school  the  whole  nation 
will  pass  and  be  moulded  into  shape.' 
The  members  of  this  community  are 
not  allowed  to  forget  that  the  future 
of  their  country  is  their  responsibility. 
The  moral  purport  and  opportunity  of 
this  experience,  the  inner  and  final 
meaning  which  makes  it  worth  while, 
is  kept  well  to  the  fore. 

The  shed  in  question  is  divided  into 
offices,  one  of  which  is  the  Camp  Com- 
mandant's; of  the  other  sheds  (they 
are  all  of  wood),  some  are  dormitories 
and  sitting-rooms  combined,  one  is 
the  refectory,  which  also  serves  as  a 
lecture-hall,  one  the  infirmary,  one 
the  kitchen,  and  the  remainder  are 
used  as  storehouses. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
youths  and  young  men  in  the  camp, 
all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  com- 
mandant; they  are  subdivided  into 
three  sets  of  fifty,  each  of  these  sets 
being  in  the  charge  of  a  Zugfubrer  or 
platoon-commander.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  subdivision  is  the  possible 
need  of  different  bodies  of  men  for 
different  classes  of  labor:  one  may  be 
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engaged  in  making  a  canal,  another 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  third 
on  some  piece  of  work  in  connection 
with  afforestation.  The  ages  of  the 
workers  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five — a  disparity  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
little  more  than  a  year;  in  the  course 
of  time  greater  uniformity  will  be  at- 
tained in  this  respect.  Some  of  the 
workers  are  married,  and  this  is  true 
even  of  the  more  youthful  ones.  In  one 
camp  of  the  Berlin  area,  twenty-one 
workers  aged  no  more  than  twenty 
have  entered  into  the  disabilities  of 
matrimony.  Matrimonial  zeal  here, 
however,  was  not  due  to  a  high-minded 
desire  to  increase  the  population  or  to 
discharge  other  useful  functions:  when 
the  scheme  became  compulsory,  these 
bright  youths,  fearing  it  would  not  be 
to  their  liking,  mistakenly  supposed 
that  married  men  would  be  exempt, 
and  so  they  rushed  into  premature 
marriage  whatever  impressible  girls 
they  could  find.  Now,  however,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  such  an  error,  nor  is 
there  even  a  possibility  of  falling  into 
it;  for  it  has  since  been  enacted  that 
no  German  may  marry  before  passing 
through  a  labor  camp  and  doing  his 
term  of  military  service. 


II 


The  workers  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning,  perform  rapid  ablutions 
(their  main  bath  comes  later  in  the 
day),  go  through  a  few  agreeable 
exercises  (not  drill,  enemies  of  the 
regime  will  be  surprised  to  hear),  and 
ten  minutes  later  they  take  their  first 
breakfast,  consisting  of  bread  and 
marmalade  washed  down  with  coffee. 
Then  they  set  off  for  their  labor  in  the 
surrounding  countryside;   when    this 


labor  is  at  some  distance  from  their 
living  quarters,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
camp  I  saw,  they  are  provided  with 
bicycles.  With  the  exception  of  an  in- 
terval at  ten  o'clock  for  a  second  break- 
fast, made  up  of  sausage,  bread  and 
coffee,  which  they  carry  with  them 
from  the  camp,  they  work  at  their  al- 
lotted tasks  all  the  morning.  Then 
they  return  to  the  camp  for  luncheon, 
and  they  remain  in  the  camp  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  hard  labor,  if  such  a 
term  may  properly  be  applied  to  tonic 
and  purposeful  activity,  occupies  no 
more  than  a  part  of  their  waking  hours, 
and  it  is  not  a  major  part  at  that. 

Luncheon  is  at  half-past  one,  and 
consists  of  a  meat  dish  and  vegetables, 
with  bread,  and  (I  was  informed)  of 
some  variety  of  sweet.  I  took  this 
meal  with  the  Commandant,  at  whose 
table,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
refectory,  sat  one  of  the  Zugfubrer  and 
one  of  the  Truppfubrcr  (section  lead- 
ers). 

We  had  exactly  the  same  food  as 
the  workers,  and  it  was  substantial, 
palatable  and  copious:  I  have  had 
worse  in  not  inexpensive  restaurants 
in  more  than  one  capital  of  Europe.  I 
drank  cider,  but  this  was  a  luxury,  an 
extra,  and  my  host  had  to  pay  for  it. ' 
But  it  is  an  extra  that  can  be  bought 
at  a  canteen  by  the  workers,  who  re- 
ceive twenty-five  pfennigs  a  day  for 
the  purchase  of  little  comforts  of  this 
kind. 

At  the  canteen  they  can  also  get 
chocolates,  writing-paper,  tooth-paste 
and  other  oddments  or  dainties.  On 
three  days  of  the  week  each  worker 
is  given  a  ration  of  margarine,  and  on 
three  other  days  an  allowance  of  drip- 
ping; on  the  remaining  day  he  is  ac- 
corded the  supreme  privilege  of  butter. 

The  mind  is  not  left  neglected  while 
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the  stomach  is  being  satisfied.  At  one 
stage  of  the  meal  an  officer  or  a  worker 
reads  a  summary  of  the  press  news  of 
the  day:  this  is  at  least  more  interest- 
ing than  the  passages  of  so-called  his- 
tory intoned  or  droned  during  repasts 
in  certain  religious  orders. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal,  the  workers 
clear  away  and  wash  up  their  own 
dishes.  Then  they  have  a  spell  of  rest 
lasting  an  hour,  and  it  must  be  a  real 
rest:  they  are  obliged  to  lie  down  on 
their  beds  during  the  whole  of  this 
interval.  After  that  until  supper-time 
at  seven  o'clock  they  are  occupied 
with  various  forms  of  physical  exer- 
cise, with  cleaning  their  equipment, 
and  with  attendance  at  lectures  or 
discussions.  Supper  is  composed  of 
sausage,  bread,  margarine  and  cocoa, 
and  when  it  is  over  they  have  two  free 
hours  in  which  they  can  do  just  as 
they  like.  Everyone  must  be  in  bed, 
and  all  lights  out,  by  half-past  ten. 
Sunday  is  an  off  day,  and  those  who  so 
choose  can  go  home  then. 


Ill 


There  are  nine  dormitories,  and  the 
complement  of  each  one  is  sixteen 
workers.  The  beds  are  arranged  in  pairs 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  ships;  only 
there  is  more  room  than  one  usually 
gets  in  the  latter  case.  In  addition  to  a 
bed,  each  inmate  has  a  tall  and  other- 
wise fairly  large  locker.  The  beds  and 
the  lockers  occupy  one  half  of  the 
chamber,  the  other  half  of  which  is 
used  as  a  living-  or  sitting-  or  common- 
room.  In  this  half  is  a  long  table  with 
seats,  where  the  occupants  can  read, 
write  or  otherwise  fill  in  their  spare 
time.  In  each  of  these  dormitories 
there  is  a  stove  for  use  in  the  colder 
months  of  the  year;  coal  is  consumed 


in  it,  oil  in  its  present  conditions  being 
too  expensive. 

In  these  rooms  everything  is  spot- 
lessly clean,  a  remark  that  applies  to 
every  corner  of  the  camp.  The  workers 
make  their  own  beds  on  rising,  and 
they  too  have  to  see  to  it  that  the 
apartment  is  clean  and  orderly.  This 
duty  they  do  in  turns.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  there  is  a  dusting,  scrubbing 
and  furbishing  on  a  grand  scale,  a 
regular  spring-cleaning,  in  which  every 
man  Jack  of  them  has  to  take  a 
part. 

These  rooms  do  not  give  an  impres- 
sion of  bareness,  severity  or  cheerless- 
ness;they  do  not  make  one  feel  that  this 
is  a  barracks  far  from  home  life.  They  all 
contain  flowers  or  plants.  The  room  is 
further  enlivened  by  pictures  and  maps 
on  the  walls;  in  some  cases  these  maps 
give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  Germany  before  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  of  the  compass  to  which 
she  has  been  reduced  by  that  treaty. 
Such  an  idea,  daily  impressed  on  re- 
ceptive youthful  minds  over  a  space  of 
six  months,  will  not  readily  be  effaced. 
Finally,  another  amenity  is  provided 
by  a  wireless  set:  every  dormitory  has 
one  of  these. 

Each  of  the  nine  sleeping-  and  living- 
rooms  constitutes  a  corporate  unity 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  a  house 
at  an  English  public  school.  It  has  its 
own  special  name,  always  that  of  a 
German  city  or  province,  such  as 
Danzig  or  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  it 
competes  with  the  other  'houses'  in 
sport  (and  the  camp  as  a  whole  com- 
petes with  other  camps  or  with  insti- 
tutions of  a  different  category).  The 
sports  include  handball,  jumping, 
running,  cross-country  races  (mostly 
through  woods),  obstacle  races,  box- 
ing,  and   throwing   the  javelin,   the 
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hammer  and  the  shot  (this  last  corre- 
sponds to  our  putting  the  weight). 

As  already  indicated,  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  of  every  day  is  devoted  to 
sporting  and  gymnastic  activities.  By 
far  the  most  strenuous  of  these  is  the 
obstacle  race:  it  is  so  strenuous  that  it 
takes  place  no  more  than  once  a  week. 
The  day  of  my  visit  happened  to  be 
the  one  reserved  for  it,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  for  weaklings  or 
babes  or  girls.  There  were  in  all  eight 
obstacles  to  be  got  over  or  got  under  or 
got  through.  They  were  all  difficult,  ex- 
cept one,  which  was  simply  a  descent 
or  flop  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch, 
meant  to  be  a  respite — or  perhaps  to 
arouse  false  expectations,  for  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  most  un- 
comfortable of  all.  This  consisted  in 
making  one's  way  over  a  palisade  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  each  pole  of 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  sharp 
spike,  which  might  have  wrought 
grievous  damage  to  the  anatomy.  This 
ordeal  was  so  difficult  that  the  work- 
ers were  allowed  to  lend  each  other  a 
helping  hand  at  the  most  hazardous 
stages. 

Among  the  other  feats  was  the 
worming  one's  way  through  unpleas- 
antly confined,  long  or  zigzag  passages, 
which  must  be  a  torture  to  those  who 
suffer  from  claustrophobia. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  more 
time  is  spent  indoors,  and  a  portion 
of  this  time  is  devoted  to  handicraft 
work:  the  making  of  lamps,  toys  and 
other  useful  or  ornamental  articles. 
At  Christmas  a  large  party  is  given, 
to  which  all  the  children  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  are  invited,  and  the 
toys  are  then  distributed  to  them;  an 
excellent  idea,  productive  no  doubt 
of  much  happiness.  I  saw  a  certain 
number  of  the  lamps  and  other  things 


thus  made  by  the  workers,  and  they 
struck  me  as  being  always  very  credit- 
able and  in  some  cases  admirable. 
Very  few  of  them  looked  amateurish, 
and  sometimes  they  showed  no  mean 
artistic  ability.  Certain  paintings, 
also  the  work  of  these  leisure  hours, 
might  at  least  be  pronounced  meri- 
torious. 

IV 

So  much  for  the  physical  side  of  this 
life,  and  for  that  part  of  it  which  has 
to  do  with  hobbies.  But  what  about 
the  more  strictly  intellectual  side?  Is 
there  any  time  for  it?  Is  any  provision 
made  for  it  at  all?  As  one  who  has  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  education,  in 
universities  and  elsewhere,  in  England 
and  France,  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  and  I  admit  I  was 
prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
appointment. But  things  were  better 
than  I  had  hoped.  As  I  have  indicated, 
lectures  and  discussions  have  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  labor  camp. 
Lectures  are  given  on  three  days  of 
the  week,  and  on  the  three  alternate 
days  there  are  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  previous  lecture.  The  lec- 
tures, being  intended  for  an  audience 
of  very  diverse  intellectual  ability 
and  educational  attainment,  are  natu- 
rally not  abstruse  or  highly  specialized. 
They  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
interest,  and  more  particularly  of  in- 
terest to  young  men  in  whose  keeping 
will  lie  the  future  of  Germany.  The 
subjects  cover  a  fairly  wide  area,  but, 
as  is  only  natural,  historical  and  po- 
litical topics  are  given  more  attention 
than  others.  The  position  of  Germany 
in  Europe  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
Germany's  foreign  policy,  the  Jews  in 
Germany — such  were  some  of  the 
subjects  treated  during  the  week   I 
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visited  the  camp.  The  lessons  of  those 
maps  I  have  mentioned — and  quite 
other  lessons,  too,  of  course — are  rein- 
forced and  filled  out  by  these  lectures, 
and  driven  home  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  every  year  in  labor  camps 
scattered  all  over  Germany. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
system  does  not  leave  much  room  for 
free  intellectual  development,  as  the 
subjects  are  selected  and  their  scope 
determined  by  the  authorities,  and  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  State.  To  this  it 
might  be  replied  that  in  no  modern 
institution  in  any  country  is  education 
really '  free/  whatever  that  may  mean; 
there  is  always  direction,  delimitation, 
the  imposition  of  views  and  tastes  and 
wills  by  authority,  individual  as  well 
as  corporate.  In  such  an  institution  as 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  for 
instance  (at  least  in  the  case  of  some 
teachers),  there  is  just  as  much  drilling 
along  hard  and  fast  preconceived  lines 
as  there  is  in  Germany  or  any  other 
4  totalitarian '  State.  Still,  let  us  accord 
a  certain  amount  of  validity  to  the 
argument,  and  agree  that  some  sort  of 
library  should  be  available  where  the 
individual  can  read  as  taste  or  caprice 
or  chance  may  lead  him.  I  inquired  if 
there  was  anything  such,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  shown  to  me,  and  it 
turned  out  that  there  was.  There  is  a 
library  consisting  of  263  books,  which 
is  not  a  bad  number  for  a  camp  (not 
specifically  an  intellectual  institution) 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  so  short 
a  time;  and  other  books  are  being 
constantly  added  to  this  number. 
The  majority  of  the  volumes,  not 
unnaturally,  were  historical  or  poli- 
tical in  their  character;  some  dealt 
with  gymnastics,  physical  exercises 
and  such-like  subjects;  but  literature 


proper  was  not  unrepresented  on  these 
shelves. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  of  these 
camps  in  Germany,  and  all  of  them 
are  on  the  same  model.  They  were 
first  instituted  in  1932,  when  they 
were  on  a  small  scale,  and  membership 
was  voluntary.  In  1933  they  were 
organized  on  a  much  larger  scale,  but 
membership  remained  voluntary  till 
1935,  when  it  was  made  compul- 
sory. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  they  do 
not  act  as  a  disturbing  force  on  the 
economy  of  the  labor  market.  They  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for,  as  in  the 
schemes  of  public  utility  suggested 
but  not  carried  out  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  the  work  undertaken  is 
such  that  it  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  activity  of  any  already  established 
form  of  industry  providing  employ- 
ment. The  workers  are  mainly  occupied 
in  making  land  ready  for  cultivation, 
in  digging  ditches,  in  constructing 
canals  to  drain  meadows,  and  occa- 
sionally in  work  demanded  by  afforest- 
ation schemes.  I  was  told  that  there 
is  enough  of  this  labor  to  keep  the 
available  number  of  men  occupied  for 
at  least  another  twenty  years. 

As  the  system  is  universal  and 
compulsory,  there  is  much  mixing  of 
classes  in  these  camps.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  workers  are  drawn  from 
what  may  be  called  the  educated 
classes  and  have  been  through  some 
kind  or  other  of  secondary  school, 
while  the  other  50  per  cent  are  com- 
posed of  clerks,  peasants,  mechanics, 
or  other  members  of  the  artisan  class. 
It  might  be  expected  that  these  very 
dissimilar  types  of  different  origin, 
training,  manners,  and  interests  might 
not  find  it  easy  to  get  on  together  in 
close  association  over  so  many  months. 
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But  I  was  assured  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  no  appreciable  incompatibility 
or  friction  makes  itself  felt;  there  are 
no  squabbles  or  rows.  My  own  ob- 
servation confirmed  this:  uncon- 
strained good  fellowship  marked  the 
relations  of  these  young  men  with  one 
another  in  whatever  circumstances  I 
saw  them.  From  this  point  of  view — 
and  it  is  a  very  important  one — the 
labor  camp  scheme  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

The  most  striking  thing  of  all  was 
the  obvious  sound  health  of  all  these 
young  men.  Sound  health  morally  no 
less  than  physically;  not  only  was 
their  skin  brown  and  free  of  all 
blotches,  but  their  eye  had  that 
bright  clarity  which  denotes  that  the 
will  is  in  a  good  condition.  Those  who 
were  called  upon  by  the  Commandant 
to  perform  any  particular  duty  were 
smart,  alert,  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful. There  were  no  C3  men  here;  and 
with  such  a  system  Germany  is 
rapidly  eliminating  all  C3  elements 
from  the  nation.  Nor  was  there  any 
evidence  of  hard  and  tyrannous '  Prus- 
sianism*  in  this  community.  There 
was  no  sign  of  spiritlessness,  con- 
straint, or  oppressively  mechanical 
discipline.  All  these  human  beings 
were  contented  and  happy — or  if  they 
were  not,  they  were  possessed  of 
remarkable  powers  of  dissimulation. 
From  every  one  of  them  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  I  received  the  most 
perfect  courtesy,  and  what  is  more,  I 
was  treated  with  a  friendliness  the 
sincerity  of  which  I  have  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  doubt. 


Of  course  I  know  perfectly  well  the 
kind  of  things  that  will  be  said  by  the 


ignorant  (many  critics  in  this  matter 
have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Germany)  or  by  those  whose  minds 
are  occluded  by  prepossession  or 
malice  (as  often  as  not  speaking  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  more  distinguished 
sorts  of  idealism).  I  shall  be  told  that 
I  saw  only  what  I  was  meant  to  see, 
and  that  I  lent  myself  with  consider- 
able naivete  to  the  ingenious  machina- 
tions of  the  German  Government. 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  simple; 
Germany  in  this  respect  is  not  at  all 
like  Russia;  I  went  just  where  I 
pleased,  talked  to  whomsoever  I 
wanted  to  talk  to,  and  rummaged 
about  where  I  liked  (to  the  extent,  I 
am  afraid,  of  being  troublesome  at 
times).  In  the  labor  camp — to  give 
one  instance  out  of  several — it  was 
entirely  by  my  own  initiative  and 
pertinacity  that  I  elicited  the  informa- 
tion about  the  library;  those  who 
conducted  me  over  the  camp  had  not 
meant  to  make  any  reference  to  this; 
and  I  may  add  that  if  I  found  the  food 
good  there  it  was  not  because  I  was 
expected  to  luncheon :  I  had  originally 
arranged  to  return  to  Berlin  for  that 
meal. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  this  labor 
camp  was  anyhow  a  model  one  spe- 
cially intended  for  the  inspection  of 
foreigners,  I  can  reply  that  others  seen 
in  different  parts  of  Germany  by 
people  I  know  are  run  on  precisely 
the  same  lines.  And  if  a  Government  is 
seriously  working  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  nation,  these  are  just  the 
lines  it  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
To  believe  that  Germany  is  all  the 
time  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  its 
visitors  is  to  believe  not  only  that  the 
latter  are  all  numskulls  or  cretins,  but 
that  the  said  country  has  organized  a 
conspiracy  of  hocus-pocus  on  a  scale. 
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power,  is  more  and  more  becoming 
desirable  (and  necessary)  as  a  partner 
of  the  other  two  leading  nations  of  the 
West. 

VI 

'But  what  about  all  the  awkward 
questions?'  it  will  no  doubt  be  asked. 
The  war  spirit?  The  Anschluss?  Colo- 
nies? The  treatment  of  the  Jews? 
The  suppression  or  enregimentation 
of  opinion  ?  The  suspension,  nay  more, 
the  abolition  of  the  grand  and  sacred 
principles  of  democracy?  I  do  not  find 
these  questions  awkward,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  to  evade  them. 
Only  one  of  them,  I  think,  is  really 
difficult,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  is  the  one  concerning  colo- 
nies. All  Germans  with  whom  I 
discussed  this  matter  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Germany  would  beyond 
any  doubt  benefit  substantially  by  a 
restoration  or  accession  of  colonial 
possessions;  but  always  the  considera- 
tion uppermost  in  their  minds  was 
that  of  prestige,  or  rather  of  the  more 
fundamental  thing,  honor.  It  is  prob- 
able, or  rather  certain,  that  in  this 
matter  a  large  body  of  English  opinion 
is  not  prepared  to  see  eye  to  eve  with 
Germans,  although  the  British  Gov. 
ernment,  in  spite  of  pressure,  have 
refused  to  come  to  foregone  conclu- 
sions. But  Germany,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  anxious  to  secure  and  retain  the 
goodwill  and  friendship  of  England, 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  most  improb- 
able that  she  will  attempt  to  force  this 
issue  in  the  face  of  English  disap- 
proval. 

As  for  the  Anschluss*  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  many  Germans  envisage  a 
great  confederation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Germanic  race,  speech  and  culture, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  Ik 
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condemned  as  immoral.  The  whole 
problem  of  fifteen  million  people  of 
German  race  lying  outside  Germany 
must  be  squarely  met  sooner  or  later. 
The  talk  about  race  is  not  the  non- 
sense that  many  pseudo-  (and  a  few 
real)  intellectuals  would  have  us 
believe.  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  examining 
the  dicta  of  these  pundits,  said  a  very 
wise  thing  lately,  that  should  close  the 
matter  once  for  all:  'It  is  what  a 
people  feels  itself  to  be  that  matters, 
not  what  anatomists  say  about  it.  In 
brief,  race  is  not  a  matter  of  anatomy 
at  all,  but  of  feeling,  or  ...  of 
spirit/ 

I  have  already  said  that  my  strong 
impression  is  that  Herr  Hitler  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  German 
people  desire  peace.  I  was  worried  by 
the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  LudendorfFs 
latest  work,  Der  totale  Kriegy  in  which 
he  advocates  war  not  merely  as  some- 
thing instrumental,  but  as  an  aim;  and 
I  took  care  to  mention  my  misgivings 
to  many  Germans.  Is  there  really  an 
incalculable  force  of  semi-mystical 
madness  in  the  country,  with  which 
reason  could  never  come  to  terms? 
Nowhere  did  I  find  even  the  begin- 
nings of  sympathy  for  LudendorfFs 
conception  of  war;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  earnestly  assured  that  his  real 
followers  are  an  altogether  negligible 
part  of  the  population.  What  about 
the  defiant  references  to  Bolshevism? 
To  anyone  who  sees  the  red  line  of 
danger  extending  over  Europe  from 
Moscow  to  Madrid,  passing  through 
Prague  and  Paris,  such  defiance  can 
seem  nothing  but  natural  and  salu- 
tary. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  rejection 
of  democratic  doctrines,  it  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  fundamental  values 
regarding  which  profound  differences 


of  opinion  are  permissible.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  who  have  no  belief  in 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  no 
love  for  the  thing  in  practice,  and  so 
I  am  not  upset  by  what  is  going  on  in 
Germany — quite  the  contrary;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to 
justify  my  feeling  in  this  regard.  As 
for  suppression  of  opinion,  the  English 
Government  a  few  days  ago  sup- 
pressed a  newspaper  in  Palestine  that 
was  bold  enough  to  criticize  its  policy. 
But  this  provoked  no  eruption  of 
righteous  indignation  in  England.  Ger- 
many for  some  years  has  been  in  a 
position  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
England  in  Palestine,  only  on  a  much 
vaster  scale,  and  with  incomparably 
more  vital  issues  at  stake.  Her  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  opinion  is 
perfectly  understandable. 

As  for  the  Jews,  I  would  quote  a 
sentence  from  Lord  Sydenham  of 
Combe's  Foreword  to  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel A.  H.  Lane's  The  /I lien  Menace,  a 
book  that  every  good  Englishman,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  every  good  Eu- 
ropean, should  read.  'AH  whose  mem- 
ory goes  back  for  even  sixty  years  must 
be  conscious  of  subtle  changes  in  the 
national  character,  even  in  some  as- 
pects of  public  policy.'  The  Germans 
have  had  a  like  feeling,  and  they  have 
had  even  more  serious  reasons  for 
entertaining  it  than  have  Englishmen, 
and  they  have  acted  accordingly. 
(Even  Voltaire,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
humanitarianism,  held  that  in  West* 
ern  countries  the  Jews  should  be 
accorded  no  more  that}  the  status  of 
resident  aliens.)  No  doubt  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  zeal  in  certain  cases, 
but  that  is  inevitable  when  a  country 
is  passing  through  the  stages  of  revolu- 
tion. 

The  English  should  be  the  last  to 
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throw  stones  at  the  Germans  in  this 
connection:  their  fathers  (who  were 
men  of  sound  judgment  on  many 
questions)  expelled  the  Jews  from  the 
land  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
this  expulsion  was  not  conducted  with 
exemplary  kindness.  And  they  kept 
the  ports  of  England  closed  to  this 
race  till  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

On  the  day  Herr  Hitler's  'Procla- 
mation' was  read  at  Nuremberg,  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  delivered  his  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Sir 
Josiah  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  'several 
of  the  past  presidents  had  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  readjustment  *  not  only 
of  scientific  but  even  'of  ethical 
values.'  And  the  trend  of  his  own  ad- 
dress was  along  these  lines:  'Oppor- 
tunist treatment'  of  problems,  'a 
hit-and-miss  process  of  personal  adap- 
tation,' must  give  way  to  national 
foresight,  to  more  extensive  govern- 
mental control.  Governments  must 
become  'more  fearless,  far-sighted 
and  flexible.'  'Enormous  potentiali- 
ties' come  to  nought  owing  to  'im- 


provident tardiness';  if  they  are  to  be 
realized,  society  must  acquire  '  a  men- 
tality adjusted  for  change.'  'A  benevo- 
lent dictator,'  with  the  resources  made 
available  by  modern  science,  could  '  at 
a  relatively  small  expense'  work 
wonders  of  social  betterment.  'The 
analysis  of  society*  offered  by  eco- 
nomics a  quarter  of  a  century  ago '  was 
no  longer  adequate,  for  its  basic 
postulates  were  being  rapidly  changed. ' 
More, '  the  whole  body  of  ethics  needs 
to  be  reworked  in  the  light  of  modern 
corporate  relations,  from  Church  and 
company  to  cadet  corps  and  the 
League  of  Nations.' 

Certainly  the  new  Germany  is  not 
fighting  shy  of  this  work  of  revalua- 
tion, from  the  Church  downward,  and 
is  not  hesitating  before  the  more  or 
less  drastic  processes  of  readjustment 
that  are  dictated  by  the  new  values. 
And  one  may  ask  what  other  country 
is  better  preparing  itself,  or  rather  is 
nearly  so  well  preparing  itself,  for 
adaption  to  and  control  over  the  forces 
that  are  shaping  the  world  of  the 
future. 


For  These,  Much  Thanks 

Sir  Basil  Zaharoff  was  a  'best  seller'  in  the  literal  sense, 
being  the  most  accomplished  commercial  traveler  of  his 
day.  But  he  also  provided  the  raw  material  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  commodity  so  described  in  fiction  and  journal- 
ism. His  exotic  name  and  figure  were  invaluable  to  those 
who  find  their  spiritual  recreation  in  what  Mr.  Wells  has 
called  'irrational  moral  rages.'  His  real  importance  lay 
in  the  help  he  gave  to  the  expansion  of  those  armament 
industries  without  which  both  our  peril  of  twenty  years 
ago  and  our  anxieties  of  today  would  have  been  redoubled. 

From  the  Observer^  London 


The 

Philemon !? 
Boy 


A  macabre  tale  of  the  sea,  and  of  some 
strange  happenings  on  the  Grand  Banks. 


i 


T  WAS  my  fifth  year  of  Newfound- 
land. A  captain  on  the  lookout  for  a 
crew  came  to  our  parts.  Not  a  soul 
knew  him;  he  was  from  F6camp,  and 
as  a  rule  no  F6camp  captain  comes  to 
find  men  among  the  Malouins  or  in  the 
Ranee  country.  Bretons  and  Normans 
don't  seem  to  get  on  well,  and  at  that 
time,  on  the  Banks,  they  looked  dag- 
gers at  one  another.  As  far  back  as 
anyone  could  recall,  there  had  been 
trouble  between  them  in  the  pubs  of 
Saint-Pierre.  Anyway,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  this  captain  came  to  my 
house  about  the  end  of  January,  in- 
troduced himself,  and  offered  me  a  job 
on  his  boat.  Well,  he  paid  better  than 
the  others  I'd  seen  up  till  then;  he 
gave  a  decent  advance  and  fifty  francs 
earnest  money.  Not  everyone  would 
do  as  much! 

Still,  there  was  something  about  the 
fellow  I  didn't  quite  take  to.  A  captain 
who  is  after  a  crew  is  always  pleasant 
and  easy-talking.  He'll  treat  you  as  if 
you  were  a  friend,  just  that  one  time 
in  the  year.  But  this  fellow — you  had 
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to  drag  every  word  out  of  him.  He 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  toes  of  his  boots 
and  didn't  look  at  you  once.  Not  that 
it  was  fear.  He  was  twice  my  size  and 
broad  in  proportion.  And  he  asked  the 
silliest  questions:  "You  don't  know 
my  name?  YouVe  never  heard  of 
me?' 

My  wife  was  standing  behind  me, 
and  she  signalccLto  me  not  to  be  taken 
in;  she  made  faces  meaning  that  she 
hadn't  any  faith  in  him.  But  there,  I'd 
had  fights  with  the  mate  of  my  old 
boat.  And  it  wasn't  anything  new  to 
have  bad  years  for  cod;  some  of  the 
owners  had  even  been  talking  about 
laying  up.  I'd  begun  to  worry  about 
staying  on  shore.  I  said:  'Ten  francs 
more  for  tobacco,  and  111  sign  on/ 

Captains  know  just  what  tobacco 
means,  and  figure  it  on  in  the  wages. 
But  this  one  was  different.  He  got  up, 
saying:  'Not  another  sou!  I'm  paying 
more  than  anyone  else  as  it  is!  I'm 
paying  too  much  already!  If  it  isn't 
good  enough  for  you.  .  .  / 

He  started  to  go.  My  wife  tried  her 
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hand  at  bargaining,  first  for  ten  francs, 
then  for  five.  He  didn't  so  much  as 
answer  her.  Of  course,  I  signed  on. 

We  sailed  from  F6camp  about  the 
end  of  March.  The  crew  were  all 
Bretons,  except  for  two  of  the  old 
hands,  who  had  taken  on  with  the  cap- 
tain again;  everyone  else,  from  the 
mate  to  the  Salter,  was  new.  It  made 
us  wonder  a  bit,  for  the  custom  is  for  a 
captain  to  select  his  crew  from  men  he 
knows.  Out  of  thirty  men,  he  may  get 
rid  of  ten,  but  he'll  do  all  he  can  to  keep 
the  other  twenty,  the  good  fishermen, 
for  the  next  trip.  It's  the  same  thing 
with  the  men.  When  you  get  a  good 
captain  who  knows  how  to  take  you 
where  the  fish  are  and  treats  you  de- 
cently, you'd  rather  ship  with  him 
again  than  with  someone  you  don't 
know. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  Grand  Banks 
— and  it  took  us  a  month  to  get 
there — there  was  a  dirty  northwest- 
erly wind  that  held  in  one  quarter,  so 
that  we  had  to  tack  about.  We  tried  to 
get  the  two  old  hands  to  tell  us  why 
they  were  aboard,  and  why  the  rest  of 
the  old  crew  were  not;  why  a  F6camp 
captain  should  have  gone  to  find  a 
crew  in  the  Breton  country  instead  of 
staying  at  home,  where  he  would  have 
had  only  to  pick  and  choose  to  get 
good  men.  But  their  mouths  might 
just  as  well  have  been  sewn  up.  'Ask 
him!'  they  said. 

They  stuck  close  together  and  spoke 
to  no  one,  the  two  F6camp  men.  As  for 
the  old  man,  we  never  heard  his  voice 
but  when  we  were  working  the  ship. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  simply  didn't 
know  us.  But  he  was  a  good  sailor.  He 
handled  the  ship  so  well  that  we 
gained  a  week  after  all,  in  spite  of  the 
weather. 

His  boat  was  called  the  Philemon. 


Twenty-eight  men  were  aboard  her, 
and  the  boy.  In  those  days  a  boy 
aboard  a  Newfoundland  boat  was 
thought  less  of  than  a  dog.  It  was 
understood  that  he  was  there  to  be 
trained,  and  everyone  took  a  hand  in 
training  him,  with  kicks  and  blows. 
For  the  least  thing  he  would  get  an 
hour  of  punishment,  aloft,  in  the  wind 
and  the  cold  and  the  roll  of  the  sea, 
and  he  might  break  his  back  twenty 
times  over  if  he  didn't  cling  to  it  up 
there  with  all  his  strength.  Or  someone 
would  shove  an  oar  in  his  arms  and 
make  him  shoot  the  moon,  taking  aim 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 
When  his  arms  were  too  tired  to  hold 
the  oar,  he'd  get  more  kicks.  And  that 
was  on  the  good  boats,  where  the  fel- 
lows were  decent.  On  the  others,  they 
would  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  make  him  sit  on  the  galley-stove, 
tow  him  along  in  the  sea  at  the  end  of 
a  rope,  pulling  him  up  when  he  was 
three  parts  drowned.  It's  terrible,  the 
ideas  twenty  men  can  get  into  their 
heads  when  they're  drunk  and  want 
to  take  it  out  on  a  kid!  If  you  tried  to 
make  them  listen  to  reason,  they'd 
say:  'I  was  a  boy  too,  and  I  got 
thrashed.  I  didn't  die  of  it.' 

The  boy  they'd  got  in  F6camp  for 
this  trip  was  a  sharp  little  redhead, 
as  mischievous  as  a  monkey.  On  the 
outward  runs  the  boys  would  have  a 
decent  time  of  it;  the  men  didn't  work 
and  drank  only  for  pleasure.  They 
weren't  bad  then.  But,  I  tell  you,  once 
on  the  Banks,  all  that  was  changed. 
Everyone  took  a  hand  at  laying  into 
the  boy,  simply  to  have  someone  to 
beat,  someone  who  would  be  more 
wretched  than  they  were.  It's  not  a 
pleasant  subject,  but  with  conditions 
as  they  were,  a  fellow  simply  had  to 
take  it  out  on  somebody.  Did  the  men 
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fight  among  themselves?  Oh,  some- 
times, but  captains  didn't  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  with  the  boy — that 
was  understood!  He'd  get  a  bellyful! 


II 


The  Philemon's  boy  had  realized 
this  from  the  first  day  of  the  fishing, 
and  for  once  he  was  a  boy  who  de- 
served a  beating.  You  know  the  kid 
does  the  cooking  aboard  these  boats. 
Yes,  a  boy  of  thirteen  cooks  for  thirty 
sailors!  Nothing  complicated,  of 
course;  a  pot  of  water  on  the  fire,  a  few 
cod's  heads  in  it,  with  some  lard,  and 
a  few  kidney  beans  for  a  change.  And 
that's  all!  Anyway,  even  that  kind  of 
cooking  has  to  be  done,  and  twice  in 
succession  this  kid,  who  was  as  lazy  as 
an  adder,  hadn't  done  it.  His  wood 
was  damp  or  the  roll  of  the  sea  had 
knocked  his  pot  over — oh,  he  was  full 
of  excuses!  If  it  had  happened  in  the 
busiest  time,  when  the  men  are  pretty 
much  knocked  out,  like  sponges  with 
the  three  months  of  steady  drinking 
they've  had,  it'd  have  gone  far  worse 
with  him.  But  they  were  satisfied,  as 
it  was,  to  take  his  trousers  oflF  and 
beat  him  with  the  end  of  a  rope.  When 
I  think  of  it  now,  considering  the  life 
boys  led  aboard  ship  in  those  days, 
there  doesn't  seem  much  wrong  with 
it.  They  treated  him  quite  gently,  in 
fact.  It  was  a  Cancale  man  who 
thrashed  the  lad,  a  fellow  named  Le- 
mir.  When  the  boy  had  got  his  beating 
— and  he  yelled  like  a  mad  thing — 
Lemir,  who  had  two  boys  of  his  own, 
said,  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  one 
of  his  own  kids:  'Now,  see  that  the 
soup's  cooked  tomorrow!  If  not,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  the  hosepipe!' 

The  boy  hadn't  wept;  he  was  as 
white   as   a   sheet;   but   he   was  still 


furious  and  defiant.  He  said:  '111 
complain  to  the  captain!' 

You  should  have  heard  the  fellows 
roar!  There  had  never  been  anything 
like  it  since  Newfoundlanders  were 
known  on  the  Banks !  A  little  louse  like 
that  to  go  to  complain  of  a  beating — 
to  wake  up  the  old  man,  who  was 
sleeping  in  his  cabin  until  it  was  time 
for  his  night  trick!  Even  Lemir  wasn't 
angry.  He  was  a  good  fellow,  and, 
besides,  the  kid's  cheek  amused  him. 
'Go  ahead!'  he  told  the  boy,  'and 
bring  him  back  with  you!  Then  we  can 
both  apologize.  You  deserve  that 
much!' 

I  don't  know  what  we  looked  like, 
the  fifteen  of  us  in  the  bunk,  when  the 
captain  came  in  behind  the  boy.  If  it 
had  been  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, or  the  Bishop,  or  our  wives,  we 
couldn't  have  been  more  astonished. 
The  captain  went  straight  up  to  Le- 
mir. 'Did  you  beat  this  boy?'  he 
asked. 

Lemir  knew  himself  to  be  well 
within  his  rights.  He  said:  'Yes,  cap- 
tain.' 

Then,  without  a  word,  like  an 
automaton,  with  blows  that  would 
have  felled  a  bull,  the  captain  set 
about  smashing  Lemir's  face.  He  did 
it  rhythmically,  serenely;  you  could 
have  counted  one,  two,  three,  as  the 
blows  fell.  Lemir  tried  to  protect  his 
head  with  his  fists  and  arms,  and, 
as  he  spat  blood,  tried  to  explain 
that  he  had  done  far  less  than  he 
might  have  done,  that  the  boy  didn't 
give  a  damn  for  any  of  us,  that  he  him- 
self had  children  whom  he  chastised 
when  they  needed  it.  But  the  captain 
seemed  not  to  hear  a  word.  He  went 
on  striking,  and  his  blows  were  placed 
perfectly,  over  and  under,  wherever 
the  other's  arms  gave  him  an  opening. 
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But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of 
all  was  the  captain's  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  something  else, 
working  like  a  man  stropping  his  razor 
or  a  fellow  hauling  in  a  rope,  one  hand 
after  another.  When  Lemir  fell  be- 
tween the  benches,  the  captain  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  said:  'Now 
let  it  be  understood!  If  anyone  is  un- 
lucky enough  to  lay  a  hand  on  the 
boy,  he'll  reckon  with  me!  And  next 
time  it  won't  be  a  face.  It  11  be  a  belly, 
and  111  use  my  boots!' 


HI 


He  went  out.  If  a  thunderbolt  had 
crashed  down  on  the  table,  it  would 
have  surprised  us  less.  It  was  like  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  looked  at  one 
another,  open-mouthed.  ixmir,  his 
cheek  split  open,  wiping  away  the 
blood,  tried  to  understand. 

'Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
The  old  man  must  be  out  of  his  mind ! ' 

The  two  Fecamp  men  were  still 
there.  They  said  nothing.  They  hadn't 
even  moved.  I  can  still  see  them  smok- 
ing their  pipes,  their  chins  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  their  elbows  spread  wide. 
l>emir  said  to  them: '  You  saw  what  he 
did,  you  fellows!  Does  he  always  carry 
on  like  that  with  his  men,  every 
trip?' 

One  of  them  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'You  should  have  let  the  kid  alone.' 

At  that  Lemir  lost  patience.  He 
strode  up  to  the  fellow,  who  had  risen, 
awaiting  him,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
coat:  'You're  with  him,  too,  arc  you? 
He  was  right,  was  he,  the  swine?  This 
must  l>e  the  one  shin  in  the  lot  where  a 
fellow  can't  thrash  a  damned  lazy 
boy!' 

The  other  drew  away  from  him  with 
a  movement  of  his  shoulders,  saying:— 


'Weil,  you  11  see.' 

And  we  did  see!  Never,  since  the 
world  was  a  world,  was  there  a  boy 
on  any  trawler  who  gave  less  of  a 
damn  for  everybody  than  this  one. 
He  knew  he  had  backing,  so,  at  the 
first  box  of  the  ears,  he  began  to  yell. 
Then  the  old  man  would  come  on  the 
scene  and  go  to  work  with  his  boots. 
His  blows  were  so  hard  that  I've  heard 
men,  knocked  down  by  him,  cry, 
under  a  rain  of  kicks:  'Kill  me,  cap- 
tain!  Kill  me  and  have  done  with  it!9 

It  must  seem  funny  to  you,  but 
what  was  hardest  of  all  to  swallow 
was  that  the  captain  would  never  lay 
the  tip  of  his  finger  on  anyone  except 
where  the  boy  was  concerned.  He  was 
simply  the  king  of  the  boat,  that  little 
devil !  And  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  it, 
too,  111  tell  you!  He  was  wily,  the 
little  bastard!  He  had  the  whole  crew 
where  he  wanted  them,  sure  as  he  was 
that  no  one  dared  touch  him,  and  you 
wouldn't  believe  the  things  he'd  think 
up  to  torment  them.  On  all  the  New- 
foundland boats,  it's  the  boy's  job  to 
till  the  men's  pipes  and  help  them  off 
with  their  sea-boots.  But  this  one 
began  by  declaring  that  he  wouldn't 
do  such  jobs  and  that  everyone  could 
do  them  for  himself.  And  didn't  he 
threaten  us,  one  day,  if  you'll  pardon 
pie,  to  do  something  nasty  in  the 
soup! 

Now  he's  the  captain  of  a  French 
Cod  Company  trawler,  and  when  he 
talks  of  those  times  with  the  Phile- 
mon's old  hands,  he  always  says:  'I 
still  can't  understand  why  you  didn't 
kill  me!' 

Nowadays  he  admits  it,  but  then 
you  couldn't  get  a  polite  word  out  of 
him,  nor  yet  four  sous'  worth  of  work* 
If  he  was  washing  fish,  the  captain 
would    come    alontg,    and    tell    him: 
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'You've  done  enough.  Get  to  your 
bunk!' 

What's  more,  and  maybe  you'll  find 
this  hard  to  understand,  that  kid  was 
far  more  frightened  of  the  captain 
than  we  were.  The  old  man  never  said 
a  word  to  him  except  to  excuse  him 
from  work;  but  for  that  I  don't  think 
he'd  have  noticed  him.  So  the  boy 
didn't  know,  any  more  than  we  did, 
how  he  came  to  be  in  such  luck.  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  could  take  it  easy 
and  be  as  cheeky  as  he  pleased  to 
everyone.  That  was  plenty  for  him, 
and  he  didn't  stint  himself. 

It  could  have  ended  badly •  The 
men  might  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  put  up  with  any  more  of  it, 
and  the  kid  have  been  thrown  over- 
board one  fine  night,  without  anyone's 
being  the  wiser,  if  it  hadn't  wound  up 
differently. 

IV 

On  a  grand  May  day,  when  we  were 
fishing  off  the  Bonnet  Flamand,  there 
came  a  sudden  rumble  of  thunder,  one 
of  those  spring  cyclones  that  smash  up 
everything  on  the  Banks.  Like  every- 
one else,  we  ran  for  it,  scudding  before 
the  wind.  The  men  were  aloft,  fifty 
feet  above  deck,  working  on  the  top- 
sail, which  was  flapping  like  mad.  It 
wasn't  my  watch.  I  was  lying  down  in 
my  bunk,  when  I  heard  a  loud  yell, 
and  then  the  fellows  above  shouted: 
'A  man's  falling!' 

You  may  guess  his  fall  wasn't 
broken  until  he  hit  the  deck.  He  fell 
from  one  yard  to  the  next,  and  when  I 
heard  the  soft  thud  of  his  body,  to 
starboard,  he  was  dead  already, 
smashed,  as  if  he'd  been  emptied  of 
his  bones,  like  a  doll  stuffed  with  bran. 
He  was  one  of  the  Fecamp  men. 

We  buried  him  next  day,  for  the  sea 


had  suddenly  calmed.  You  know  how 
that  sort  of  thing's  done.  The  boat  is 
heaved  to,  the  body  is  sewn  in  sail- 
cloth, a  sort  of  bag  ballasted  with 
leaden  weights  and  tied  to  a  plank. 
The  plank  is  set  on  the  rail,  and  the 
boy  says  the  prayers.  It's  always  the 
boy  who  does  that;  he's  the  only  one 
who  knows  them,  coming  fresh  from 
his  catechism;  the  men  have  had  time 
to  forget  theirs. 

It  went  off  this  time  as  it  had  al- 
ways done;  the  little  fellow  recited 
'Our  Father'  and  then  the  'Hail 
Mary.'  We  all  set  our  hands  to  the 
plank,  lifting  it  together;  it  fell;  we 
watched  the  hole  in  the  water  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  the  eddy, 
and  it  was  gone. 

'You  said  it  well,  young  fellow. 
You  can  say  it  for  me  like  that,  next 
time.  It's  my  turn  now.' 

Everyone  stared.  He  had  the  eyes  of 
a  madman.  We  thought  it  was  the 
death  of  his  friend  that  had  done  it; 
it's  often  like  that  on  the  Banks. 

'Of  course  you  won't  believe  me,*  he 
said,  quite  calmly.  'But  it's  true.  Ill 
be  on  my  way  to  feed  the  fishes  soon. 
And  then  it'll  be  the  captain.  He 
knows  the  boat's  got  a  curse  on  it,  the 
same  as  I  do.' 

Hearing  that  did  something  to  us. 
Lemir,  one  of  the  hastiest  of  us,  told 
him  to  shut  up,  and  threatened  to 
smash  his  face.  But  the  fellow  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'What  good  will  that  do?  It  won't 
alter  anything.  Besides,  you  might  as 
well  know  about  it.  The  captain  made 
me  swear  to  say  nothing,  like  he  did 
the  other  fellow,  but  now  the  bad 
luck's  started,  what's  the  sense  of 
keeping  quiet?  Here  it  is,  then:  there's 
a  curse  on  us  because,  last  trip,  we 
killed  the  boy.' 
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At  that  moment  the  boy  came  in 
with  the  jug  of  wine  for  the  night.  He 
dropped  it  without  anyone  noticing 
him. 

Of  course,  we  knew  that  boys  had 
been  killed  aboard  trawlers  before 
now.  Everyone  isn't  careful  about  a 
blow  or  a  kick  in  the  belly.  If  a  man 
knew  that  after  tying  a  boy  aloft  for 
punishment,  he'd  find  him  dead  six 
hours  later,  he  wouldn't  tie  him  there, 
or  anyway  he'd  untie  him  soon  enough. 
Things  like  that  were  the  fault  of  the 
men,  of  course,  but  they  were  partly 
accident. 

Aboard  the  Philemon  once,  when 
the  captain  had  made  them  go 
out  in  the  boats  in  the  damnedest 
weather,  the  men  had  come  in  drunk 
and  raging.  And  for  nothing  at  all  but 
that  the  boy  had  had  the  ill-luck  to  be 
there  and  to  cry  out  at  the  first  punch, 
they  had  all  set  upon  him  mercilessly, 
crushing  him  to  the  deck,  kicking  him, 
trampling  him,  growing  more  brutal 
and  excited  at  each  blow.  And  then 
they  had  crucified  him  in  the  shrouds. 
He  may  have  been  dead  before  they 
tied  him  there.  The  captain  saw 
everything,  said  not  a  word,  but  he 
laughed.  Yes,  the  F6camp  man  swore, 
he  roared  with  laughter,  like  drunken 
men  laugh;  for  he  had  been  drinking 
too,  alone,  to  keep  himself  awake  for 
the  twenty  hours  he  was  to  spend  on 
deck — he,  who  didn't  have  to  work. 

They  buried  the  boy  at  sea,  and,  as 
they  were  all  equally  guilty,  agreed 
among  themselves  to  keep  the  thing 
quiet.  The  boy  had  been  an  orphan; 
no  one  would  ask  after  him.  It  was 
understood  that  he  had  fallen  from  a 
mast,  and  the  captain  made  it  appear 
so  in  the  log.  But  next  trip  the  men 
shunned  the  boat  as  though  there 'd 
been   the  plague  aboard.  There  had 


been  only  two  of  them  left;  now  there 
was  one. 

'Now  perhaps  you  understand/ 
said  the  F6camp  man  to  Lemir,  'why 
the  captain  won't  let  a  man  lay  a  finger 
on  the  kid?' 

He  pointed  to  the  boy,  who  had 
been  listening,  terrified,  his  eyes  as 
round  as  saucers. 


When  fear  begins  to  work  in  a  crew, 
it's  a  dreadful  thing,  and  that  night 
fear  laid  hold  of  us,  all  of  us.  You 
know  when  there's  a  curse  on  a  boat, 
it'll  get  you,  sooner  or  later.  From 
that  night  on  we  talked  about  sending 
a  delegation  to  the  captain,  to  tell  him 
that  we  knew  the  whole  story  and 
wanted  to  leave  the  boat.  It  was  mad, 
of  course;  where  could  we  have  gone? 
We  were  in  the  west  of  the  Banks,  as 
far  as  could  be  from  Saint-Pierre  or 
from  Newfoundland,  and  if  we  were 
doomed  to  sink,  we  could  have  gone 
down  a  hundred  times  before  making 
a  port.  I  remember  just  one  thing:  the 
men  made  the  boy  sit  with  them,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  each  of 
them  talked  to  him  as  if  he  had  been 
his  son,  with  a  kindness  caused  partly 
by  fear  and  partly  by  the  boy's  having 
become  a  sort  of  mascot.  But  when  the 
discussion  was  over,  the  F6camp  man 
got  up,  and  said:  'I  am  going  to  talk 
to  the  captain.' 

An  hour  later  he  came  back,  and 
said:  'We're  going  to  look  for  the 
hospital  ship.' 

That  was  the  year  the  GEuvres  de 
Mer  had  launched  the  Saint-Pierre^  a 
three-masted  schooner  with  an  in- 
firmary, a  doctor  and  a  chaplain.  It 
was  the  chaplain  we  had  need  of.  We 
had  a  queer  sort  of  sailing  for  the  next 
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two  weeks — taking  the  captain  and 
the  other  fellow  to  confession!  The 
sails  began  to  come  in  sight,  and  we 
went  from  one  boat  to  another,  asking 
if  they'd  seen  anything  of  the  Saint- 
Pierre.  We  found  her  on  the  eighteenth 
of  May,  and  in  the  morning  the  Fe- 
camp man  and  the  captain  took  the 
dory  to  go  aboard  her.  They  didn't 
come  back  until  afternoon,  and  all  the 
captain  said  was:  'It's  not  lost  time, 
but  all  the  same  there's  time  to  be 
made  up.  I  expect  everyone  to  do  his 
share.' 

Then  he  looked  at  all  of  us.  We'd 
never  seen  his  eyes  once  since  the  trip 
began,  and  the  look  he  gave  us  was 
like  a  blow,  he  was  so  sad  but  at  the 
same  time  so  determined. '  I  know  you 
know  about  it,'  he  said,  'so  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  have  done  what  was  right, 
and  that  the  chaplain  has  given  me  his 
word  you'll  not  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
Now,  to  work ! ' 

We  went  back,  and  it  was  hard 
fishing.  Never,  in  my  thirty  years  of 
the  Banks,  have  I  seen  such  tides.  We 
couldn't  move  without  coming  upon 
shoals  of  fish,  and,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
lay, we  were  among  the  first  to  be 
loaded.  And  the  fish  reassured  us  bet- 
ter than  anything,  for  they  weighed 
down  our  nets.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  curse  had  been  lifted. 

As  for  the  boy,  he  grew  fat.  No  one 
shouted  at  him,  he  did  his  share  of  the 
work,  and  there  was  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  were  still  possessed  by  fear,  and, 
although  no  one  mentioned  it,  we  all 
wondered  if  we  should  really  land 
safely. 

We  weren't  sure  until  we  made 
Saint-Malo  at  the  end  of  September. 


The  weather  had  been  grand  all  the 
way.  The  luck  still  held! 

We  came  alongside,  then,  and  what 
should  we  see  awaiting  us  on  the  quay, 
among  the  Customs  men's  blue  capes, 
but  four  gendarmes'  caps!  The  first  on 
the  gangway  and  the  first  to  meet 
them  was  the  captain,  dressed  in  his 
best.  He  said  to  them:  'You're  here, 
then!  You  got  my  letter!  Fine!  Ill 
be  with  you  in  a  minute.' 

There  were  a  good  many  people  on 
the  dock,  as  there  always  are  when  a 
boat  comes  in.  They  were  all  watching. 
The  thing  had  spread  already.  They 
whispered. 'They  killed  the  boy.  .  .  / 
The  women  said,  'Oh!' 

Some  of  them  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders. 'The  boy?  But  there  he  is!'  He 
had  just  come  from  below,  and,  I  tell 
you,  he  looked  well!  His  cheeks  were 
a  fine  advertisement  for  the  Phile- 
mon's cooking! 

He,  too,  looked  at  the  gendarmes, 
and,  like  the  others,  he  seemed  un- 
comfortable. Sailors  are  never  anxious 
to  meet  such  folk. 

Turning,  the  captain  saw  him,  and 
called  to  him. 

'Will  you  kiss  me?'  he  asked. 

'Why,  certainly!'  said  the  kid. 

Then  the  captain  lifted  the  kid  from 
the  ground,  kissed  him  on  either  cheek, 
and  passed  him  to  the  F6camp  man, 
who  was  coming  ashore  in  his  clean 
clothes,  carrying  his  bag.  The  sailor 
kissed  the  boy,  and  the  captain  said: 
'Come  along,  then!  Let's  go!* 

They  went  off  between  the  gen- 
darmes. 

But  you'll  never  get  me  to  admit 
that  they  were  bad  men,  or  that  the 
real  culprit  wasn't  that  hellish  job  of 
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Winston  Churchill 
By  Awoai  Mauiois 

TrantUted  from  ktmimmm.  Paris  Liberal  Daily 

KJV  ALL  the  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  few  receive 
greater  attention  than  those  of  Winston  Churchill.  A  murmur  of  pleasure 
and  anticipation  runs  through  the  benches  when  he  sets  up  to  speak — 
this  stout  little  man  whose  face  is  so  curious  a  combination  of  strength 
and  intelligence.  A  stranger  hearing  him  for  the  first  time  would  be  aston- 
ished by  his  first  few  sentences,  and  would  probably  say  to  himself,  'Is 
this  what  England  calls  one  of  her  great  orators?'  hot  at  first  Churchill 
gropes  for  words,  hesitates,  stammers,  and  taps  his  foot  on  the  floor,  as 
though  he  were  impatiently  calling  an  obstinate  phrase.  Then  suddenly 
there  emerges  from  this  confused  splutter  of  sound  a  speech  that  is  at 
once  vigorous,  ironic,  and  unforgettable. '  Yes,  this  man  undoubtedly  has 
genius,  our  stranger  would  then  have  to  admit,  with  ungrudging 
admiration. 

(icnius — during  all  of  his  remarkable  career  that  has  been  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Winston  Churchill.  While  still  very 
roung,  he  had  already  gained  some  public  notice  as  a  lieutenant  of  the 
-ancers  and  a  war  correspondent;  so  that  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  political  scene,  in  1900,  superior  people  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  mediocrities  frightened  by  his  intelligence  and  the  originality 
of  his  ideas.  He  belongs  to  a  family  in  which  genius  is  hereditary.  His 
father,  Ix>nl  Randolph  Churchill,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
descendent  of  one  ofthc  wisest  men  who  ever  'went  off  to  the  wars/  had 
been  a  Conservative  after  Disraeli's  own  heart-  that  is  to  say,  a  re- 
former. 

But  he  was   too   impatient   of  discipline   to   find   favor  with   his 
party.  Like  his  father,  the  son  antagonized  the  orthodox  members  of  all 

r>artics.  He  changed  sides  several  times,  going  from  Conservative  to 
jberal,  from  Liberal  to  Independent,  and  once  more  from  Independent 
to  Conservative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  matter  on  what  side  he  happens 
to  be,  he  is  always  on  top.  That  is  a  difficult  position  for  a  man  who  isn't 
able  to  use  it  to  good  advantage,  but  excellent  for  one  who  is  capable 
of  looking  ahead  and  giving  nis  country  opportune  warnings  when 
necessary. 

He  entered  Parliament  at  twenty-six.  At  first  he  astonished  the  Mem- 
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bers  by  his  lack  of  conventionality,  his  combination  of  whimsy  and  seri- 
ousness. Very  soon,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  realized  that  this 
'Lancer*  was  an  orator  in  the  best  classic  manner,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
author  and  a  dependable  friend. 

At  thirty-four  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  worked  together  with 
Lloyd  George  on  the  latter's  famous  budget.  But  already  the  statesman 
was  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  youthful  demagogue.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting  than  to  read  (in  the  memoirs  of  W.  S.  Blunt, 
for  example)  the  ideas  which  Winston  Churchill  had  in  191 2  about  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire. 

'We  shall  be  obliged/  he  said,  'to  make  war  on  Germany  in  order  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  France.'  And  when  people  reproached  him  for 
not  having  prevented  the  Italian  raid  on  Tripoli,  he  replied,  "England 
cannot  afford  to  make  another  enemy.'  There  is  still  in  existence  a  memo- 
randum of  his  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  dated  August  13, 
191 1,  in  which  he  sketches  the  probable  course  of  a  campaign.  A  remark- 
able document,  for  in  it  this  English  Cabinet  Minister  pointed  out  how 
imperative  it  was  for  France  to  construct  a  line  of  defences  along  her 
northern  and  northeastern  frontiers;  he  foresaw  the  dangers  of  a  French 
attack  on  Lorraine,  and  suggested  that  after  a  slow  retreat  of  between 
twenty  and  forty  days  the  French  army  could  resume  the  offensive 
against  a  German  army  disorganized  by  losses  and  the  remoteness  of  its 
bases. 

Here  our  lieutenant  proved  himself  a  good  general  and  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  great  Marlborough. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  Great  War  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Thanks  to  him,  and  to  Lord  Fisher,  the  British  fleet  was  well 
prepared.  He  it  was  who  on  July  28, 1914,  undertook,  without  consulting 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  to  send  the  fleet  to  its  station  in  the  North  Seaf 
to  remove  it  from  the  possible  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  on  the  sea- 
ports. 

When  for  several  days  the  Asquith  Cabinet  vacillated  between  neu- 
trality and  an  alliance,  Winston  Churchill  was  one  of  those  who  repeated 
untiringly  that  the  defeat  of  France  would  bring  with  it  the  loss  of 
English  liberties.  On  the  night  of  August  fourth,  at  eleven  o'clock  (mid- 
night in  German  time),  just  as  the  sound  of  the  first  stroke  of  Big  Ben 
could  be  heard  through  the  open  windows  of  the  Admiralty,  Churchill 
sent  the  telegram,  'Open  hostilities  against  Germany/ 

THIS  statesman  was  also  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  impatient  for  action. 
After  the  naval  campaign  of  October,  1914,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Cabinet  to  send  him  to  Antwerp  to  examine  the  military  situation  on 
the  spot.  With  the  irresponsibility  which  is  altogether  characteristic  of 
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him,  he  forgot,  in  the  excitement  of  action,  that  he  was  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, and  took  command  of  the  defence.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  soon 
recalled  him  to  his  post  of  duty.  At  this  time  the  Western  Front  seemed 
to  be  bristling  with  impregnable  defences.  To  turn  the  tide  Winston 
Churchill  suggested  the  Dardanelles  maneuver.  The  plan  was  a  good  one. 

It  failed,  not  because  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  idea  itself,  but  because  it  was 
badly  executed;  this  failure  brought  with  it 
Churchill's  resignation. 

The  author  of  this  article  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  interpreters  for  the  Ninth 
Scottish  Division.  He  remembers  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  officers  when  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Winston  Churchill  took  command  of  a 
battalion  of  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers.  The  first 
reaction  was  that  of  scorn.  *A  politician! 
.  .  /  The  second  was  that  of  recognition 
that  he  was  charming  and  brave.  They 
found  only  one  cause  for  complaint:  Col- 
onel Churchill  wore  a  French  helmet. 

limitations  of  space  prevent  me  from 
telling  how  the  Colonel  became  a  Minister 
once  more,  how  the  Minister  fell  with  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  in  1922,  how  he  retired  for 
several  years  to  write  a  very  fine  book  on  the 
War  (Tiv  World  Crisis)%  to  paint,  and  to  prepare  a  biography  of  his 
famous  ancestor  Marlborough;  how  in  1924  he  entered  Parliament  once 
more,  and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer;  and  how,  finally,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  is  today  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  most  highly  respected  members  of  the  Conservative 
Partv. 

He  is  one  British  statesman  who  cannot  complain  of  the  monotony 
of  public  life.  Me  has  been  lieutenant,  journalist,  Member  of  Parliament, 
Cabinet  Minister,  colonel,  author,  painter,  and  sailor.  In  a  country  ruled 
by  convention  and  stability,  anyone  but  Winston  Churchill  would  have 
been  ruined  by  this  brilliant  and  erratic  career.  But  this  Alcibiades  knew 
how  to  Inrcomc  a  Pericles.  He  triumphed  over  the  vagaries  of  his  own 
genius  by  the  force  of  his  intellectual  honesty.  To  his  friends  as  well  as  to 
his  enemies  he  has  proved  that  the  rapidity  of  his  judgment  does  not 
lessen  its  dependability. 


W  MM  TON  Chvrcmill 
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General  Rydz-Smigly 

By  Maurice  Lewandowski 
Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde s,  Paris  Conservative  Fortnightly  Review 

1/IRST  of  all  let  us  call  the  General  by  his  right  name,  which  is  Edward 
Rydz,  for  'Smigly'  is  merely  a  nickname  meaning  *  nimble' — which 
makes  him  a  kin  of  Homer's  swift-footed  Achilles. 

General  Rydz  was  born  in  1886  and  is  fifty  years  old  today.  His 
birthplace  was  Brzezany,  in  the  Lvov  district,  along  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  the  Austrian  part  of  Poland — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  Polish 
outposts  against  foreign  invasion,  where  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes 
for  the  future  raised  patriotic  sentiment  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  having 
finished  high  school  he  went  to  Cracow,  where  he  wanted  to  study  paint- 
ing at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  philosophy  at  the  Jagieilonian 
University. 

Meeting  Josef  Pilsudski  decided  his  career.  He  became  a  member  of 
a  military  association  founded  by  the  Marshal-to-be  and  renounced  arts 
and  letters  to  be  an  officer  in  an  army  which  the  latter  had  formed  with 
a  few  volunteers. 

In  August,  1914,  at  the  time  of  Austria's  entry  into  the  War  against 
Russia,  we  see  the  two  young  chiefs,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  advance  and  retreat  and  changes  of  front,  always  governed  by  one 
thought:  that  all  they  do  or  wish  to  do  must  serve  one  single  purpose — 
the  liberation  of  Poland  from  the  triple  yoke  of  three  empires.  Unflinch- 
ing courage  and  absolute  calm  in  the  midst  of  danger — these  were  the 
military  qualities  which,  together  with  his  vast  experience,  his  tactical 
knowledge  and  his  authority  in  command,  had  made  Pilsudski's  pupil  a 
true  leader. 

On  November  11,  191 8,  one  of  the  greatest  historical  events  of  mod- 
ern times  occurred.  Poland,  mutilated  and  dismembered  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  she  whose  ashes,  as  Jaures  so  powerfully  put  it,  had 
been  buried  in  three  graves,  this  Poland  finally  regained  its  national 
unity  at  the  very  time  when  other  great  Empires  were  by  an  act  of  in- 
herent justice  forced  to  submit  in  their  turn  to  the  same  ordeal  of  dis- 
memberment. In  this  drama  of  Polish  independence  Rydz-Smigly 
played  the  leading  role  at  Pilsudski's  side,  for  it  was  thanks  to  the  pre- 
liminary organization  of  which  he  was  the  soul  while  his  chief  was  in  a 
Magdeburg  prison  that  Poland  could  take  immediate  measures  to  assure 
its  existence  as  a  nation  and  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  new 
offensive  from  the  enemy — not  an  empty  fear  if  one  remembers  the 
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Bolshevik  attack  of  1920.  One  can  safely  say  that  it  was  General  Rydz- 
Smigly  who  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dramatic  struggle  forced  the  Russians 
to  ask  for  an  armistice  and  finally  for  peace.  According  to  Marshal 
Pilsudski,  the  military  operations  of  the  divisions  which  he  commanded 
made  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  army. 

After  the  War  it  was  necessary  first  and  foremost  to  put  at  the  head 
of  the  new  army  a  General  Staff  which,  without  being  directly  connected 
with  the  political  life  of  the  country  or  the  fate  of  its  ephemeral  Minis- 
tries, had  as  its  only  task  that  of  reinforcing  the  military  powers  of  the 
nation,  which  were  the  guarantee  of  its  independence.  1  his  mission  was 
fulfilled  by  Marshal  Pilsudski,  and  he  kept  by  his  side  the  man  who  had 
been  his  faithful  collaborator  in  thought  and  action  during  the  four  years 
of  the  war  of  liberation.  In  1921  General  Rydz-Smigly  was  appointed 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  first  for  the  Vilna  and  tnen  for  the  War- 
saw district — a  post  which  he  filled  for  almost  fifteen  years  without  ever 
getting  out  of  his  r6Ic,  which  demanded  methodical  work  in  the  control 
and  application  of  various  inner  mechanisms.  Fifteen  years  of  furious 
work  without  taking  any  part  in  politics  or  being  exposed  to  the  conta- 
gion of  the  virus  ofpolitics — is  that  not  the  best  praise  that  one  could 
give  to  the  future  leader  of  Poland? 

The  General  came  out  of  his  obscurity  in  1935  at  x^c  death  of  Mar- 
shal Pilsudski,  who  had  for  a  long  time  regarded  him  as  his  successor  not 
only  in  his  military  functions  but  also  in  maintaining  the  vital  rfile  that 
the  army  was  to  assume  in  the  country  over  and  above  political  activi- 
ties. The  year  before  his  death  Pilsudski  had  already  designated  Rydz- 
Smigly  to  take  his  place  as  'the  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  foremost 
defender  of  the  country/  Rydz-Smigly  was  prepared  for  this  heavy  task, 
first  because  he  had  always  been  a  confidant  of  the  Marshal's  thoughts 
and  plans,  ami  second  because  he  had  had  the  time  to  see  the  events 
around  him  in  the  necessary  perspective  without  being  impelled  by 
exercise  of  power  or  search  for  popularity. 

Rydz-Smigly  is  not  only  a  great  military  leader  whose  powerful  ideas 
have  been  vindicated  by  his  many  triumphs;  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  he 
possesses  the  same  attractive  qualities  one  finds  in  the  soldier.  I*t  us 
first  look  at  his  private  life.  Rydz-Smigly  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  man  of 
upright  character  and  simple  tastes,  lie  shuns  official  ceremonies  and 
social  obligations  and  neglects  to  court  shallow  popularity;  he  refrains 
from  stepping  forward  to  Ik  seen,  preferring  rather  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground ami  watch. 

More  intimate  details?  This  is  what  one  learns  from  his  friends. 
I  dually  the  (iencral  wears  a  uniform  without  any  badges  or  any  other 
signs  of  distinction.  At  the  most  he  wears  his  highest  War  decora t ion 9  the 
order  of  I  irtutt  Mili tart.  He  smokes  the  cheapest  cigarettes.  His  room. 
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too,  is  striking  in  its  modest  appearance.  It  has  an  iron  camp  bed,  and  its 
few  pieces  of  furniture  and  other  objects  are  arranged  around  the  room 
with  good  taste  and  simplicity. 

In  his  leisure  moments,  which  are  obviously  bound  to  be  rare,  with 
all  the  work  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  has  to  do,  General 
Rydz-Smigly  seeks  relaxation  in  art,  literature  and  the  company  of  his 
intimate  friends. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  and  profound  scholar  of  Napoleonic  history. 
There  is  no  important  work  on  military  science,  political  or  social  history 
which  he  does  not  know  and  which  cannot  be  found  in  his  library.  When 
he  discusses  with  specialists  any  question  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic 
era  it  rarely  happens  that  he  has  not  the  greater  knowledge  of  his  famous 
teacher  in  the  art  of  warfare.  Napoleon  is  his  god,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  in  his  study  there  are  two  busts  and  four  portraits  of  him. 
One  of  these  was  given  to  the  General  for  his  birthday  by  a  group  of 
friends  who  knew  what  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  possess  this  valua- 
ble piece  of  sculpture. 

The  General  is  interested  in  art  and  is  especially  fond  of  the  Renais- 
sance period.  Having  kept  the  artistic  tastes  of  his  youth,  he  loves  paint- 
ing and  particularly  admires  French  painting  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  the  schedule  for  his  trip  to  France  was  being 
made  up  he  asked  that  at  least  two  hours  be  set  aside  for  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre.  Let  us  note  another  revealing  detail  in  his  spiritual  life:  he  went 
to  hear  mass  in  the  Polish  church  while  in  Paris, 

A  home-loving  man  by  nature,  the  General  owns  a  little  property  in 
the  Vilna  suburbs  near  Lida — a  small  four-room  house  with  a  park 
around  it.  There  he  seeks  the  rest,  the  relaxation  and  the  pleasure  af- 
forded him  by  hunting  birds  and  swamp  game.  An  excellent  snot,  he  does 
not  like  to  use  a  rifle  and  prefers  a  shotgun.  Also  he  never  hunts  wolves  or 
roebucks  but  only  shoots  water  game.  One  can  see  from  these  facts  that 
in  reality  the  Polish  hero  leads  the  life  of  a  very  simple  mortal. 

Finally,  if  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  General  Rydz-Smigly 
shows  himself  an  inflexible  chief  with  a  will  of  iron,  in  private  he  is  a 
charming  host  and  an  excellent  talker;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  he  prefers 
to  spend  his  time  with  persons  on  his  own  level  of  technical  knowledge 
rather  than  shining  at  the  great  receptions. 

Curiously  enough,  the  General  has  his  counterpart  at  the  other  end 
of  Europe,  for  a  replica  to  this  portrait  could  be  found  in  Oliveira  Sala- 
zar  of  Portugal.  The  personality  of  this  other  'man  of  the  hour*  is  cast 
in  the  same  mould:  a  simple  life,  a  strong  dislike  of  official  or  social 
functions,  the  concentration  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  on  his  task — 
which  is  that  of  a  leader  trying  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  a 
dictator. 
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Portrait  of  an  Academician 

By  Marcelle  Prat 
Translated  from  Vut  Paris  Topical  Weekly 

[The  subject  of  the  following  interview ,  Jacques  de  Lacretelle,  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books,  of  which  the  latest,  and  the  most  ambitious,  is  Les  Hauts- 
Ponts,  a  novel  in  four  volumes  which  AndrS  Maurois  has  described  as  * one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  time'  Mr.  de  Lacretelle  has  just  been  elected  to 
the  French  Academy.  The  Editors] 

fV^OU  want  to  see  me?'  Jacques  de  Lacretelle  asked  over  the  tele- 
■*■  phone.  'Very  well,  come  tomorrow.  Today,  unfortunately,  I  haven't 
a  moment  to  myself:  I  have  to  go  around  seeing  people  the  whole  day.' 

'Alas/  I  said,  'Tomorrow  will  be  too  late.' 

I  heard  him  laugh. 

'Well,  then,  write  as  if  you  had  seen  me!' 

'But  I  can't  invent  an  interview!' 

'Oh  yes,  you  can,'  he  insisted.  'Say  anything  you  want;  write  a  novel 
about  me,  if  you  wish.  A  product  of  the  imagination  is  always  so  much 
better  than  stern  reality! 

I  must  confess  that  this  light-hearted  contempt  for  the  conventions 
surprised  me  and  filled  me  with  admiration  when  I  thought  of  the  risk 
Lacretelle  was  taking  in  giving  carte  blanche  to  someone  who  might  prove 
indiscreet. 

'The  only  thing  that  I  should  like  you  to  say  about  me,'  he  continued, 
'  is  that  I  am  a  passionate  lover  of  solitude.  I  don't  belong  to  any  party. 
I  like  the  Bohemian  way  of  life  as  well  as  the  conventional  one,  provided 
that  there  is  no  sham  about  it.  The  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to 
steer  a  middle  course:  this  sounds  paradoxical,  but  there  is  deep  meaning 
in  it.  .  .  .' 

I  suppose  I  should  have  hung  up  after  having  elicited  these  few  brief 
statements  from  him.  But  I  really  felt  that  I  did  not  have  enough  for  a 
story. 

'Allow  me  to  do  one  thing,  if  you  don't  mind,'  I  said.  'Let  me  spend 
an  afternoon  at  your  house:  in  that  way,  I  might  be  able  to  get  some  im- 
pression of  the  sort  of  person  you  are.' 

'Certainly/  he  told  me.  'My  house  is  at  your  disposal.  You  may 
make  the  rounds  of  my  study,  my  living-room,  my  bedroom.' 

The  manager  of  the  hotel  opened  the  door  and  let  me  into  Jacques  de 
Lacretelle's  study.  I  sat  down  at  his  desk;  under  a  glass  paper-weight, 
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with  the  usual  forget-me-nots  and  immortelles  inside  it,  there  lay  a  pile 
of  congratulatory  telegrams.  Near  them  was  a  book  entitled  Institul  de 
France y  1936.  A  rough  draft  of  a  letter  to  Paul  Val6ry  had  been  begun  on 
a  scrap  of  paper. 

Two  portraits  were  hanging  on  the  wall:  Jacques  de  Lacretelle's  an- 
cestors.  I  read  the  inscription:  Institut  Royal  de  France.  Acadimie Fran- 
faise.  Lacretelle  perey  Lacretelle  fils. 

I  left  this  fastidiously  arranged  room  and  went  to  the  living-room. 
Then  I  pushed  open  a  door  and  entered  the  bedroom. 

Here,  too,  order  reigned — order  and  the  ancestors'  portraits.  The 
room  belonged  to  the  1830  period:  inlaid  furniture,  various  artistic 
knick-knacks  on  the  mantelpiece — altogether  a  dainty  room,  full  of  an- 
tiques,  and  meticulously  arranged. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang,  and  then  the  door  bell.  A  few  minutes 
passed;  both  bells  went  on  ringing,  making  an  awful  noise.  What  to  do? 
Answer  the  telephone?  No.  It  might  be  more  amusing  to  see  who  it  was 
who  was  being  kept  waiting  at  the  door. 

Oh!  Amazed,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Jacques  de  Lacretelle 
himself.  Smiling,  he  said: — 

'I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you.  .  .  .' 

Obviously  in  a  good  mood,  he  led  the  way  to  his  study. 

'Did  you  see  what  you  wanted  to  see?' 

'Yes.  But  what  I'd  like  now  is  a  detailed  account  of  yourself.  Tell 
me,  how  does  a  newly  elected  Academician  spend  his  first  day?' 

'Making  thirty  calls!* 

'  But  apart  from  that.  .  .   ? ' 

'Aside  from  that,  there  is,  as  always,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my 
work.  Right  now  I  am  about  to  go  to  the  country  with  my  family.  .  .  . 
Ah,  yes.  My  work  .  .  .'  he  continued.  'If  I  stop  working,  be  it  only  for 
a  day,  everything  goes  to  pieces.  I  get  into  a  black  mood  and  feel  like 
killing  people.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  think  I  am  malicious  by  nature. 
On  the  contrary  I  always  find  it  easy  to  like  people,  for  they  invariably 
respond  to  good  intentions.  I  can  get  along  with  anybody.  If  one  has  any 
imagination,  one  can't  help  but  nnd  some  virtues  in  the  people  around 
one  .  .  .' 

'Do  you  see  many  people?' 

'Why  not?  Indeed,  I  should  say  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to 
live  in  complete  isolation.  I  have  a  friend  who  had  tnat  experience.  Well, 
today  he  is  in  very  bad  shape.  No,  the  main  thing  is  a  good  disposition 
and  moderation  in  all  you  do.' 

Jacques  de  Lacretelle  stooped  over  a  small  box. 

'  Look  here,  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  come  to  my  lecture- 
Here  is  a  card  of  admission.  I  am  going  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  symbol- 
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ism.  Yes,  whether  we  accept  it  or  not  we  are  all  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  that  poetical  movement,  which  has  thrown  our  whole  epoch  into  con- 
fusion. What  are  Mauriac's  books  if  not  poetry?  Maeterlinck's  Pelleas 
and  Melisande  is  an  immortal  work  of  art.' 

I  felt  that  at  this  point  Jacques  de  Lacretelle  had  touched  on  a  sub- 
ject which  was  dear  to  him.  There  was  a  faraway  look  in  his  half-closed 
eyes. 

'My  work,'  he  repeated  fervently.  'You  see,  I  am  not  interested  in 
sports.  I  don't  play  any  game,  like  golf  or  tennis,  or  drive  my  own  car. 
When  I  go  to  the  country  I  write  all  the  time.  Country  life  merely  means 
to  me  doing  my  work  among  the  beauties  of  nature.' 

Wishing  to  read  me  a  passage  from  Chateaubriand,  he  looked  for  his 
glasses. 

'Just  listen  to  this!'  he  said  Jokingly.  'What  an  omen!  On  the  day 
I  was  elected  to  the  Academy  I  noticed  that  the  lenses  of  my  glasses 
were  too  weak.  .  .  .' 

Madame  de  Lacretelle  came  into  the  study.  She  spoke  about  her 
daughter,  who  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  her  two  grandmothers,  as  it 
was  the  nurse's  afternoon  off. 

Lacretelle  showed  me  his  favorite  books:  Balzac,  Racine.  Over  the 
bookshelves  I  saw  more  portraits. 

'  Your  ancestors?'  I  asked. 

'No,  this  time  they  are  my  wife's.  My  wife  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Racine:  she  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Madame  de  Morambert,  who 
was  Racine's  daughter  and  who  married  M.  de  Naurois.' 

After  apologizing  to  me  for  having  nothing  but  the  family  atmosphere 
to  offer,  de  Lacretelle  exclaimed: 

'Ah,  if  you  want  a  picturesque  detail,  here  is  one  .  .  .  Do  you  see 
what  is  under  that  cupboard?  No?  Well,  come  over  here.  .  .  .  That  is 
rat  poison.  My  house  is  infested  with  the  disgusting  creatures.  They  eat 
everything,  and  disturb  my  sleep.  And  not  only  mine  but  also  Marcel 
Prevost's,  who  lives  on  the  floor  below!' 

I  smiled:  decidedly,  this  was  a  lucky  house — Academicians  on  every 
floor! 


European 
Trilogy 


A  Spanish  litterateur  gives  his  views 
of  the  origins  of  the  war  in  Spain;  a 
French  publicist  tells  of  the  work 
of  the  Belgian  Cabinet;  an  American 
writes  on  Italian  agricultural  policy. 


I.  The  Mistakes  of  the  Spanish  Republic 

By  Pio  Baroja 
Translated  from  the  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires  Independent  Daily 


E^ 


EVERYBODY  knows  how  the 
Spanish  Republic  came  into  being.  To 
the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  it  seemed  that  a  new  era  had 
dawned,  that  the  new  Government 
would  be  both  benevolent  and  fruitful. 
It  was  going  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
country,  to  direct  it  along  a  path  of 
just  reforms.  I  was  one  of  the  sceptics, 
for  I  did  not  believe  in  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  members  of  literary  clubs,  pro- 
fessors, orators,  and  newspaper  men. 

The  new  r6gime  ought  to  have  set 
about  its  tasks  cautiously  and  even 
fearfully,  but  instead  of  doing  so  it 
made  an  imprudent  beginning,  dis- 
playing a  lot  of  swagger,  and  showing 
an  immoderate  desire  for  easy  tri- 
umphs, together  with  bitterness  and  a 
foolishly  despotic  attitude  towards  its 
enemies. 

I  believe  that  the  terrible  situation 


which  is  ruining  Spain  was  produced 
to  a  great  extent  by  pride  and  vanity. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  Republic  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  Spaniard  is  violent  and 
sensitive,  and  that  the  new  regime 
owed  to  its  traditional  enemy — the 
conservative,  the  Catholic,  the  reac- 
tionary— the  consideration  due  to  the 
vanquished.  Our  politicians  did  not 
understand  the  Machiavellian  precept 
that  the  enemy  who  cannot  be  exter- 
minated must  be  respected.  Their 
senseless  policies  were  all  directed  to 
irritating  their  conquered  foe.  They 
did  not  see  that  as  their  manifesta- 
tions of  bitterness  and  despotism  in* 
creased  a  great  portion  of  Spun  was 
becoming  so  angry  that  its  wrath  had 
finally  to  burst  forth  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Another  example  of  our  Republi- 
cans' ignorance  of  psychology  was,  in 
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my  opinion,  their  eagerness  to  follow 
the  revolutionary  tradition.  I  believe 
that  a  revolution  should  be  as  un- 
traditional  as  possible.  They  did  not 
think  so.  They  wanted  to  play  the 
game  of  the  French  Convention,  to 
make  dogmatic  declarations  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Rights  of  Man: 
'Spain  is  a  Republic  of  workers/ 
etc. 

The  Hag  must  be  changed.  Why? 
Because  of  a  legend  about  which  no- 
body knows  the  truth,  that  in  ancient 
times  Castile  used  the  purple  band — 
so  they  added  purple  to  tne  red  and 
gold.  likewise  in  their  desire  to  follow 
the  revolutionary  tradition  they  re- 
moved the  crucifixes  from  the  schools. 
l>ul  they  think  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  could  make  people 
forget  the  image  of  Christ  crucified, 
*hcn  after  twenty  centuries,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fierce  persecutions  of  pagan 
images  which  Christianity  instituted, 
the  remote  tradition  of  Venus  still 
persists  in  Kuropc?  The  enterprise 
was  not  only  useless  but  actually 
harmful. 

It  was  also  harmful  and  mistaken 
to  create  a  Republic  with  a  Socialist 
or  Communist  tinge.  If  the  elections 
resulted  in  a  Socialist  majority,  the 
Republicans  should  have  established 
a  dictatorship.  This  they  did  not  dare 
to  do. 

Instead  they  talked  and  talked. 
First  they  said  that  they  wanted  a 
Conservative  Republic;  later,  that  was 
not  enough:  it  had  to  be  a  leftist 
Republic;  then  it  Inrcamc  a  Socialist 
Repuhlx;  and  no*  it  is  Communist  and 
Anarchist.  -\s  the  situation  grew  worse, 
the  c«'!«»r  of  the  sem.iphor  changed:  at 
present  it  is  a  \ivul  red. 

If  m  the  airirrecatc  «»f  general  theo- 
ries   there    ha\e    been    stupidity    and 


mistakes,  the  tame  thing  is  true  of  the 
separate  measures  adopted.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Republic,  AzaHa,  as  Minister  of  War, 
compelled  a  large  number  of  army 
officers — seven  or  eight  thousand — 
who  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the 
regime  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
drawing  their  full  salaries.  This  meas- 
ure was  not  harmful  for  them  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  but  rather 
beneficial,  for  it  permitted  them  to 
draw  salaries  from  the  State  and  at  the 
same  time  to  go  into  some  other  busi- 
ness. But  it  was  an  offence  which,  as 
soldiers,  they  never  forgot. 

The  politicians  adopted  an  equally 
stupid  attitude  in  every  one  of  their 
actions.  'Spain  is  no  longer  Catholic,' 
said  AzaHa,  with  an  absurd  disregard 
for  facts.  They  persecuted  not  only  the 
clergy,  above  all  the  poor  clergy,  but 
also  the  customs  of  tne  towns.  They 
prohibited  feasts  and  processions 
which  had  disturbed  no  one  and  which 
the  towns  and  villages  enjoyed. 

As  for  the  industrialists,  the  Gov- 
ernment crushed  them.  1  know  some- 
thing about  the  publishing  industry. 
Might  or  ten  years  ago  there  were  in 
Madrid  some  twenty  publishing 
houses;  of  these  more  than  fifteen  were 
small  businesses,  and  only  three  or 
four  were  large  ones.  Because  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  workers,  with 
the  backing  of  the  Government,  for 
higher  wages,  shorter  working  hours, 
and  the  hiring  of  extra  printers,  all  but 
two  or  three  of  the  publishing  houses 
have  had  to  shut  down.  As  a  result 
authors,  editors  and  printers  have 
been  left  destitute.  The  logical  proce- 
dure would  be  to  reckon  an  industry's 
capacity  first,  and  then  make  demands 
accordingly.  But  this  idea  does  not 
enter  the  Socialists'  pates.  They  kill 
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the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
If  the  industries  collapse,  the  State 
will  create  them  anew.  What  an  illu- 
sion! And  what  a  superstition! 


II 


In  many  of  these  proletarian  de- 
mands there  has  been  no  other  object 
than  to  annoy.  Thus  in  some  busi- 
nesses, such  as  the  cafe  business,  the 
strikers,  goaded  by  workers  who  had 
been  locked  out,  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  the  reinstatement  of  the 
very  men  who  had  made  attempts  on 
the  lives  of  their  employers.  It  was  a 
policy  of  spite.  In  the  construction 
field  the  demands  of  the  National 
Confederation  of  Workers  were  comi- 
cal: a  forty  hour  week;  a  minimum 
wage  of  16  pesetas  ($2.18)  a  day  for 
peon  and  mason;  if  the  workers  wife 
became  ill,  or  bore  a  child,  the  em- 
ployer had  to  shoulder  the  expenses;  if 
the  worker  happened  to  be  young  and 
was  drafted  into  the  army,  the  em- 
ployer had  to  continue  to  pay  him 
half  his  wages;  rheumatism  and  similar 
ailments  were  to  be  considered  as  oc- 
cupational diseases  for  which  the  em- 
ployer was  to  pay  compensation.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  employer  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
asylums,  schools  and  hospitals.  They 
might  as  well  have  added  that  he  was 
required  to  serve  the  worker  his  choco- 
late in  bed,  do  his  washing,  and  amuse 
the  comrades'  children ! 

In  the  end  the  Government  wan- 
tonly persecuted  and  vexed  the  owners 
of  rural  property.  I  have  heard  some 
of  them  say: — 

'Let  them  take  away  part  of  our 
land.  But  leave  us  a  free  hand  with 
what  we  keep!' 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  Popular 


Front  sent  workers  to  the  farms  and 
compelled  the  owners  to  pay  them 
whether  or  not  there  was  work  for 
them  to  do.  Many  of  the  owners,  see- 
ing  that  they  could  not  stand  the 
strain,  abandoned  their  land;  then 
they  were  fined.  The  Agrarian  Re- 
forms, about  which  the  politicians 
cackled  so  much,  were  never  put 
through,  nor  was  there  any  plan,  or 
any  desire,  to  accomplish  them:  they 
were  only  a  campaign  issue. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
Socialist  doctrines  in  the  villages,  but 
without  success.  To  the  village  where 
I  spend  the  summer,  Vera  de  Bidasoa, 
came  a  Socialist  delegate  from  Pamp- 
lona, imposing  restrictions.  The  shops 
were  to  be  open  only  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  to  close  on  Sundays.  This 
regulation  showed  how  ignorant  the 
politicians  were  of  the  habits  of  the 
shopkeepers  in  these  towns.  The  vil- 
lage shopkeeper's  shop  is  also  a  part  of 
his  house.  He  eats  and  lives  in  his 
small  establishment.  To  close  his  shop 
is  to  close  his  home.  Furthermore,  the 
people  who  live  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
villages  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
their  shyness  and  distrustfulness  make 
them  dislike  carrying  on  their  business 
transactions  in  the  presence  of  others; 
nor  do  they  care  to  have  witnesses 
when  they  exchange  their  dozen  eggs 
or  piece  of  lamb  for  wine,  coffee,  or 
sugar.  The  firmly  established  ways  of 
the  peasants  cannot  be  changed  by  a 
decree  or  an  order.  Again,  Sunday  is 
the  peasants'  favorite  day  for  shop- 
ping and  bartering,  and  the  only  good 
day  for  the  shopkeepers.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  delegate  from  Pamplona  did  or 
did  not  believe  that  his  orders  were 
going  to  be  obeyed.  At  any  rate,  the 
shopkeepers  of  Vera  de  Bidasoa  and 
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of  the  nearby  villages  clung  to  their 
old-time  customs. 

Many  of  the  measures  adopted  in 
the  cities  and  the  country,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  visionary  and  accom- 
panied by  a  lot  of  boasting  and  im- 
pudence, have  made  almost  the  whole 
of  Spain  look  with  sympathy  on  the 
revolt  against  politicians  who  have 
achieved  no  good  for  anybody.  Our 
revolution  was  a  revolution  of  the 
ateneistas  [the  members  of  the  Athen- 
eum,  the  great  literary  club  of  Mad- 
rid]. In  Spain  ateneista  is  a  synonym 
for  fantastic,  pedantic,  lacking  in  un- 
derstanding. All  the  reforms  have  re- 
mained on  paper.  In  the  official 
Gazette,  and  in  the  archives  of  the 
Ministries,  the  projects  for  Spanish 
happiness  will  lie  as  in  a  tomb:  the 
land  fertile  and  free,  flourishing  in- 
dustries, and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  schools,  planned  to  produce  gen- 
iuses and  men  of  talent.  In  the  streets 
and  fields  nothing  is  left  but  hunger 
and  despair. 

Ill 

The  Spaniard  believes  in  the  word, 
like  Unamuno.  To  me  this  belief  seems 
like  a  survival  of  our  Semitic  men- 
tality. I  never  had  much  faith  in  the 
word,  but  now  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  useful  mainly  to  cause  evil. 
The  other  day,  when  I  saw  the  city 
of  Irun  burning  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  I  meditated  how  on  the  one 
hand,  the  stupidity  proclaimed  in 
Congress,  or  in  a  meeting,  and  on  the 
other,  traditional  customs,  coming  to- 
gether, can  bring  destruction  and  ruin 
to  a  town  created  by  the  efforts  and 
the  labors  of  generations. 

People  will  tell  me  that  books,  too, 
have  contributed  to  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  it. 


These  heroic  peoples  who  are  fighting 
so  fiercely  have  not  read  books. 
The  Rebels  have  not  read  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  the  Radicals  have  not 
read  Kant  or  Hegel.  Perhaps  if  they 
had  read  them  they  would  not  hurl 
themselves  into  the  struggle.  Reading 
checks  fanaticism.  There  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  produce  a  fanatic 
than  incomplete  or  imperfect  knowl- 
edge. The  minds  of  the  Rebels  are 
stuffed  with  commonplaces,  those  of 
the  Radicals  with  newspaper  phrases. 

Is  it  possible  for  all  the  individuals 
who  go  to  m'ake  up  a  nation  to  be  in- 
telligent and  understanding?  I  believe 
not.  People  say  of  northern  countries 
like  England,  Sweden  or  Norway  that 
the  masses  there  have  peaceful  dis- 
positions and  good  judgment,  but 
this  is  probably  owing  not  to  their 
intelligence  but  rather  to  their  tem- 
perament and  to  the  climate. 

I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  all 
countries  live  under  a  dictatorship, 
more  or  less  veiled.  Democracy  is  like 
a  back-drop  which  gives  perspective 
to  the  masses,  and  which  makes  them 
believe  that  they  take  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  politician,  once  he  is  in 
power,  breaks  loose  from  the  majority 
and  steers  his  ship  the  way  he  likes. 

The  credulity  of  the  masses  is  child- 
ish. The  Spanish  Republic  has  lived 
under  a  complete  dictatorship,  com- 

Eletely  despotic  and  completely  ar- 
itrary.  All  this  would  have  been  very 
unimportant,  if  it  had  succeeded.  In 
spite  of  its  failure,  it  has  convinced  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  who  still 
believe  in  it,  that  it  has  triumphed. 
They  speak  of  liberty  of  the  press — 
and  newspapers  have  been  suppressed; 
inviolability  of  the  home — and  inno- 
cent people  have  been  thrown  in  jail 
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without  cause  or  reason.  This  shows 
that  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
fantile doctrinairism,  accept  every- 
thing supinely.  Thus  at  this  moment 
we  behold  the  Communists  enthusias- 
tically defending  liberty  in  speeches 
which  have  been  ordered  by  their 
leaders.  What  sort  of  liberty  can  that 
be?  Communism  is  a  doctrine  of  sub- 
mission, devised  for  the  barracks  or  a 
convent.  What  sort  of  liberty  can 
Communism  offer? 

Months  ago,  when  Socialists  and 
Fascists  were  shooting  each  other  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  El  Mundo 
ObrerOy  the  Madrid  Communist  news- 
paper, advised  the  'integral  elimina- 
tion' of  the  Fascists.  The  Fascists 
recommended  the  same  prescription 
for  their  enemies;  but  not,  I  suppose, 
in  the  name  of  liberalism. 

Among  the  Anarchists  something 
similar  is  taking  place.  Now  there  is  a 
kind  of  anarchism  which  combines 
despotic  authority,  censorship,  exe- 
cutions, jails.  It  is  persecution  in- 
spired by  love,  such  as  the  Spanish 
absolutists  proclaimed  in  1823.  By 
such  means  as  these  the  strangest 
theories  can  be  carried  out.  The 
strange  thing  would  be  an  anarchism 
which  could  confine  itself  to  its  own 
Utopia.  Humanitarian  systems  de- 
fended by  force  are  rife  today. 

At  present  Communism  is  develop- 
ing in  a  strange  way.  In  its  early  stages 
we  heard  the  leaders  who  were  then  in 
touch  with  Moscow,  Bullejos  and 
Trilla,  proclaiming  that  we  had  to 
fight  nationalism,  property,  religion 
and  democracy,  and  that  we  had  to 
prepare  the  gallows  for  the  executions 
which  would  come  with  the  social 
revolution.  These  Communists  did  not 
find  it  worth  while  to  talk  of  liberty. 
Liberty  was  a  petty  bourgeois  concept. 


Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  either  through 
the  influence  of  Russia,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  Communism  turns  to 
evolution  and  becomes  realist,  evolu- 
tionist, and  relativist.  One  must  no 
longer  attack  religion,  or  property,  or 
democracy.  On  the  contrary,  one  must 
defend  them.  Likewise  liberty  must 
be  defended,  that  liberty  which  to 
Lenin  was  of  no  importance. 

I  understand  very  well  the  elasticity 
of  the  party  in  power;  I  know  that  it 
must  come  to  terms  with  both  sides, 
that  it  must  accept  doubtful  collabo- 
ration, and  that  it  must  abandon  some 
of  its  ideas.  But  this  turn-about  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  is  not  in 
power,  will  not  convince  or  calm  its 
enemies.  As  it  was  done  out  of  power, 
it  seems  to  me  downright,  useless 
pedantry. 

Neither  Communism,  nor  Social- 
ism, nor  anarchism,  can  do  anything 
at  the  moment  to  calm  and  give  con- 
fidence to  the  people  and  the  bour- 
geoisie. And  this  holds  whether  their 
followers  proclaim  the  wisdom  of  mili- 
tary discipline  or  attend  processions 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands. 

At  this  moment,  when  Whites  and 
Reds  are  fighting  with  desperate  cour- 
age in  Spain,  it  seems  that  there  can 
be  no  midway  solution.  That  is  the 
worst  of  it:  either  a  Red  or  a  White 
dictatorship.  There  is  no  alternative. 
I  am  not  a  reactionary  or  a  conserva- 
tive. Neither  have  I  any  selfish  inter- 
ests in  one  faction  or  the  other.  I  have 
no  fortune,  nor  have  I  ever  received 
any  benefits  from  the  State.  I  have 
been  an  odd  enough  Spaniard,  with  a 
desire  to  make  a  living  by  writing, 
something  rather  difficult  and  illu- 
sory in  Spain.  In  spite  of  everything, 
I  believe  that  today  a  White  dictator- 
ship is  preferable  for  Spain.  A  dictator- 
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ship  of  White  Republicans  one  sup- 
poses it  will  be.  With  more  or  less 
severity  in  it,  but  with  some  sense, 
too.  A  Red  dictatorship  is  the  same 
everywhere — a  Government  which 
makes  many  mistakes,  whose  inten- 
tions are  obscure  and  confused. 

Someone  will  perhaps  say  that  my 
preference  is  that  of  an  old  man  who, 
as  the  saying  goes,  prefers  the  ills  he 


knows  to  the  good  he  does  not  know. 
It  is  possible,  but  at  least  my  opinion 
is  sincere  and  disinterested. 

Kierkegaard  used  to  say,  with  un- 
compromising puritanism:  'One  thing 
or  the  other/  I,  if  my  opinion  were  of 
any  consequence  in  this  matter  of 
Spanish  politics,  would  parody  his 
words,  and  say:  'Neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.' 


II.  Belgium's  New  Deal 

By  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel 
Translated  from  the  Noutxllts  LittSrairesy  Paris  Literary  Weekly 


1 


N  PROVENCE  there  is  a  hill  which 
is  all  covered  with  jasmin.  Six  years 
ago  I  used  to  go  there  at  night.  I 
would  sit  on  a  stone  parapet  and  look 
at  the  hill  across  the  way,  watching 
for  a  light  that  was  always  sure  to 
shine  out  from  the  same  spot. 

That  was  Wells's  study  lamp. 

I  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on 
under  the  light  of  that  lamp:  a  volume 
of  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica  would 
be  seized  upon,  pawed  through  by 
plump,  agile  little  hands,  and,  having 
yielded  up  the  desired  fact,  would  be 
thrown  to  the  floor,  there  to  join  other 
volumes,  so  that  a  drawing  of  an 
amoeba  would  be  lying  side  by  side 
with  a  photograph  of  a  gigantic 
dynamo. 

What  Robinson  Crusoe  did  on  his 
island — checked  up  on  all  the  natural 
resources,  took  stock  of  his  equip- 
ment, calculated  the  number  of  neces- 
sary tasks — Wells  was  doing  for  the 
five  continents.  The  thought  that 
millions  of  human  beings  were  living 
in  stark  poverty  when  by  developing 
rationally  the  planet  they  lived  on 
they  could   work  out  in  common   a 


decent  and  civilized  existence  used  to 
arouse  his  ire.  And  he  would  dream  of 
a  new  type  of  statesman  who,  like 
Le  N6tre,  would  be  the  'gardener  of 
the  world.'  It  was  because  I  kept  in 
mind  Wells's  conception  of  the '  future 
leader'  that  I  became  an  admirer  of 
Henri  de  Man  long  before  meeting 
him. 

In  modern  democracy  the  programs 
of  the  parties  seeking  to  attain  power 
are  lists  of  promises  made  to  the 
different  classes  of  voters.  Subtitles  in 
bold  characters  appeal  in  succession  to 
workers,  peasants,  the  middle  classes, 
ex-service  men  and  young  people.  The 
author  of  the  party  program  does  not 
worry  about  the  means  by  which  the 
said  promises  are  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
does  not  disconcert  him  in  the  least  to 
have  it  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
promised  measures  are  irreconcilable. 
In  shorty  he  is  in  the  irresponsible 
position  of  a  commercial  artist  paint- 
ing an  advertising  poster.  Before  he 
comes  to  power  public  opinion  is  his 
sole  consideration.  It  is  when  he  is  in 
office — and  only  then — that  he  begins 
to  take  stock  of  reality. 
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Now  de  Man  did  a  very  simple  and 
logical  thing — which  yet  was  amazing, 
original,  revolutionary.  He  carried  on 
an  investigation  to  find  out  what 
tangible  resources  are  available  to  a 
statesman  in  power.  The  heads  of 
State  have,  even  without  being  in- 
vested with  dictatorial  powers,  a 
hundred  means  at  their  disposal  to 
induce  men  to  make  a  better  and  more 
rational  use  of  their  productive  re- 
sources. Land,  machines,  human  labor 
— all  this  can  be  used  in  the  most 
profitable  way.  But  on  one  condition 
— a  plan  must  be  worked  out.  De  Man 
had  reflected  on  this  when  he  was  a 
professor  in  a  German  university. 
Upon  returning  to  Belgium,  in  1933, 
he  gathered  around  him  hundreds  of 
sympathizers  from  men  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  economic  mechanism  of  the 
State. 

In  short,  de  Man  was  a  sort  of  social 
engineer.  His  labors  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  if  the  coming  of  the  depres- 
sion had  not  thrown  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  production  out  of  gear. 
The  working  masses,  whose  lot  had 
been  steadily  improving  during  the 
last  half  century,  saw  themselves 
falling  back  again  into  the  old  condi- 
tion of  progressive  impoverishment 
which  gave  rise  to  the  theories  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  The  Socialist  parties 
proclaimed  the  bankruptcy  of  capital- 
ism. But  they  hesitated  before  the 
Herculean  task  that,  with  the  collapse 
of  the  existing  economic  system, 
would  fall  on  those  who  assumed 
command. 

It  was  then  that  Henri  de  Man 
proposed  his  plan.  The  Congress  which 
the  Belgian  Labor  Party  held  on 
Christmas  Day  in  1933  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  and  as  the  first 


step  toward  its  realization  elected  its 
author  vice-president  of  the  Party. 

A  few  weeks  later  one  could  see, 
written  in  chalk  on  the  walls  of  fac- 
tories, the  words  Work  Plan;  even  the 
walls  of  farmhouses  bore  them  in 
Flemish:  Plan  vor  Arbcid.  The  entire 
population,  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  depression,  which  the  remedies 
of  the  deflationist  Purgons  had  only 
served  to  aggravate,  began  to  feel  hope 
again.  The  contrast  between  de  Man's 
way  of  thinking  and  that  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  chiefs  was  made  apparent 
in  the  very  name  of  the  Plan:  de  Man 
called  it  the  Work  Plan,  thereby 
showing  his  intention  of  giving  every- 
one work  and  of  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  efficiency  from  it.  If  a 
Vandervelde  or  a  Wauters  had  been 
asked  to  name  the  plan  they  would 
rather  have  stressed  the  element  of 
leisure  or  higher  wages  in  it.  Instead  of 
putting  special  emphasis  on  work  as  an 
achievement  in  itself  they  would  have 
emphasized  the  fruits  of  labor.  These 
old  leaders  of  Social  Democracy,  to 
tell  the  truth,  looked  askance  at  the 
sunburned  and  muscular  young  pro- 
fessor, who  showed  himself  capable  of 
'playing,'  in  the  sense  in  which 
Nietzsche  recommended  'playing*  to 
great  men.  Nevertheless,  for  tactical 
reasons  they  joined  in  propagandizing 
the  Plan.  But  they  did  it  half-heart- 
edly, meanwhile  condemning  de  Man 
under  their  breath  for  not  burning 
incense   before   the  altar  of  Parlia- 


mentananism. 


II 


All  this  is  ancient  history.  This 
economist,  this  sociologist,  made  fa- 
mous all  over  the  world  by  advancing 
a  positive  theory  of  the  art  of  ruling, 
this  prototype  of  the '  coming  leader  of 
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men' — this  man  became  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Belgium,  and  was  henceforth  to  be 
judged  solely  on  the  merits  of  his 
work. 

Before  examining  that  work  one 
prepares  to  be  indulgent.  One  reminds 
oneself  that  for  a  year  Henri  de  Man 
was  merely  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Reabsorption  of  Unem- 
ployment in  the  Van  Zeeland  Cabinet; 
that  his  Government  was  not  by  any 
means  designed  to  carry  out  the  Plan; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  its  members, 
taken  a  year  and  a  half  before  from  the 
ranks  of  the  three  old  Belgian  parties, 
were  gathered  together  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  limited 
task  of  cleansing  the  monetary,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  systems;  that  they 
were  incessantly  reproached  by  their 
respective  parties  for  having  played 
false  to  the  respective  canons  of  So- 
cialism, Catholicism  and  Liberalism. 

He  has  been,  it  is  true,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  for  six  months;  that  is,  he 
has  been  the  most  important  individ- 
ual in  the  Republic,  for  every  project 
advanced  by  any  Minister  in  the  Cabi- 
net, insofar  as  it  involves  expenditure, 
must  first  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  the  sole 
dispenser  of  funds.  But  the  full  powers 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Van  Zeeland 
expired  some  months  ago,  and  the 
Ministers  have  since  been  exposed  to 
the  invective  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  'parliamentary  system/ 

It  is  with  such  mental  reservations 
that  one  approaches  de  Man's  work. 
One  hesitates  to  examine  it  for  fear  of 
being  disappointed. 

Well,  what  does  one  find?  These  are 
the  results  achieved  by  the  Minister 
for  the  Reabsorption  of  Unemploy- 
ment: an  average  of  256,000  men  and 


women  looked  for  work  every  day 
and  could  not  find  it  in  the  month  of 
March,  1935;  a  year  later  this  was 
true  of  only  165,000  workers;  the 
present  number  is  129,000. 

And  here  are  the  results  achieved  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance:  the  bjidget 
for  1937,  which  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  Chambers  (a 
promptness  which  is  in  itself  admir- 
able) includes  520  million  francs' 
worth  of  tax  reductions,  with  the 
remaining  balance  of  tax  returns 
amounting  to  171  million  francs — a 
significant  figure  in  a  budget  totaling 
9  billion  francs. 

But  these  successes  in  the  two 
Ministerial  posts  which  de  Man  has 
consecutively  filled  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
task  of  economic  recovery  upon  which 
the  de  Man-Van  Zeeland  team  is 
engaged.  The  increase  in  industrial 
production,  the  flow  of  trade,  the  rise 
in  wages  and  the  swelling  of  dividends 
— all  this  can  be  seen  not  only  in  the 
columns  of  statistics  but  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  country.  The 
pedant,  the  theoritician,  the  intellec- 
tual has  succeeded!  Our  fears  were 
groundless.  And  so,  his  case  having 
been  judged,  I  may  turn  to  Henri  de 
Man  and  say  to  him:  'You  have 
passed  the  test.  Thanks  to  you,  a  new, 
positive,  era  in  politics  has  opened 
to  us.' 

But  before  talking  to  de  Man  it  is 
fitting  that  I  look  about  me  a  little, 
and  take  note  of  the  rumors  circulat- 
ing among  the  Belgian  people.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  crossing  the 
border  one  perceives  that  the  Belgian 
populace  is  the  victim  of  emotional 
disturbances  stirred  up  by  Lion  De- 
grelle,  that '  young  man  of  thirty  who 
has  never  done  anything  in  his  life, 
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hasn't  even  completed  his  education,' 
as  an  old  militant  syndicalist  told  me 
bitterly.  Henri  de  Man  and  Paul  Van 
Zeeland  have  changed  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country.  After  hav- 
ing worn  the  aspect  of  stark  poverty 
it  now  looks  prosperous.  Has  this 
tremendous  service  to  the  country 
moved  it  to  feel  gratitude,  admiration, 
love  ?  The  answer  is  no. 


Ill 


I  remember  de  Man  as  I  saw  him 
last,  sitting  before  me  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  toasting  his  heavy  shoes  on 
the  fender.  In  his  tweeds,  relaxed  and 
smiling,  he  did  much  to  create  the 
restful  atmosphere  of  a  hunting  lodge 
in  Scotland  after  a  good  hard  day  of 
hunting. 

'Yes,  we  have  succeeded,'  he  told 
me.  'After  the  devaluation  every- 
thing happened  much  as  we  had 
figured  it  would.  We  even  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  allowances  for 
accidents.  Well,  there  weren't  any 
accidents.  Things  went  faster  than  we 
expected.  We  had  a  list  of  measures 
we  wanted  to  introduce  one  after 
another.  .  .  .' 

'I  know,'  I  said.  'Mr.  Van  Zeeland 
showed  it  to  me  about  fifteen  months 
ago.  On  a  copy  I  took  with  me  I  was 
able  to  follow,  point  by  point,  the 
"schedule  of  reforms"  you  had  de- 
cided on.  As  you  may  know,  our  own 
Government,  unfortunately,  was  not 
able  to  keep  its  operations  as  well 
under  control  as  you  did  .  .  .' 

Henri  de  Man's  smile  reminded  me 
that  he  was  now  a  responsible  states- 
man who  could  not  express  his  opinion 
without  first  reflecting  on  the  conse- 
quences such  a  declaration  might 
have. 


'I  am  certain,'  he  said,  'that  by 
increasing,  with  due  caution,  and  by 
successive  stages,  labor's  share  of  the 
national  income,  we  can  stimulate  the 
exchange  of  goods,  which  depends 
mainly  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
domestic  market;  and  I  am  also 
convinced  that  we  in  Belgium  have 
found  a  workable  formula  for  insuring 
the  parallel  development  of  two  proc- 
esses: economic  recovery  and  social 
progress. 

'The  improvement  in  the  economic 
situation  is  working  out  according  to 
our  calculations,'  he  continued.  'In 
short,  our  anti-depression  policy  has 
succeeded.' 

In  speaking  of  the  'anti-depression 
policy'  he  makes  a  distinction  to 
which  he  attaches  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance. The  Government  of  which 
he  is  a  part  has  bent  all  its  efforts  to  a 
task  which  might  be  called  negative, 
i.e.y  to  fighting  the  depression.  It  now 
remains  for  it  to  launch  a  more  con- 
structive policy :  that  of  building  a  new 
society;  or,  to  put  it  more  concretely, 
of  changing  existing  institutions  grad- 
ually in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  human 
efforts  to  the  better  advantage  of  the 
masses. 

The  Plan  went  much  further  than 
the  Government.  And  even  that  Plan 
itself  de  Man  regarded  as  no  more  than 
the  first  stage  in  further  economic 
development.  For  that  reason,  in 
spite  of  his  success  de  Man  could  not 
be  completely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults. The  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  to  mention  that 
between  them  and  the  Parliamentary 
majority  they  commanded,  was  limited 
to  carrying  out  the  task  of  economic 
recovery.  Now  they  ought  to  dissolve 
this  coalition,  retaining  only  its  most 
active  elements,  and  go  ahead  with 
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this  program,  basing  their  support  not 
on  political  parties  but  rather  on  all 
those  elements  in  the  country  proper 
that  have  shown  confidence  in  these 
new  men,  with  their  impressive  list  of 
achievements.  But  could  such  a  pro- 
gram obtain  the  backing  of  any  of 
the  country's  existing  political  move- 
ments? The  only  political  movement 
of  that  nature  in  evidence  is  Rexism, 
and  that  is  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment! 

Rexism  is  a  movement  of  the  masses 
centered  around  one  man — a  charac- 
teristic it  shares  with  Italian  Fascism 
or  German  Nazism.  It  was  launched 
on  November  2,  1935,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Van  Zeeland-de  Man 
experiment,  just  as  the  nation  was 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  recovering. 
It  has  reached  fantastic  proportions 
since  May,  1936,  when  the  results  of 
the  experiment  first  began  to  take 
shape. 

Why  is  this?  Had  not  the  Left 
sociologists,  headed  by  de  Man,  proved 
to  everyone's  satisfaction  that  Fas- 
cistic  movements  find  fertile  soil  only 
where  poverty  reigns  and  there  are  no 
prospects  of  material  improvement? 
Yet  here  is  a  country  in  which  the 
depression  was  combated  by  skilled 
fighters,  until  the  very  word  depression 
disappeared  from  the  vocabulary. 
And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
name  of  L6on  Degrelle  is  capable  of 
inflaming  the  mobs. 

I  asked  Henri  de  Man:  'How  do 
you  explain  the  growth  of  the  Rexist 
movement  under  precisely  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  ought  to  impede 
it?'  He  explained  to  me  that,  first  of 
all,  the  four  years  of  depression  had 
produced  a  kind  of  collective  neurosis, 
and  that  because  of  'inertia*  the 
masses   may   persist   in    an    attitude 


suited  to  the  depression  at  a  time 
when  the  depression  is  already  over. 
Besides,  the  blessings  of  recovery  have 
not  as  yet  been  communicated  to  all 
the  classes  of  the  population,  and  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  middle  classes 
will  not  be  made  good  for  many  years 
to  come.  All  this  was,  however,  said 
in  a  tone  which  clearly  meant:  'There 
is  all  this,  but  it  does  not  explain 
everything/ 

And,  indeed,  he  presently  added, 
his  tone  suddenly  changing:  'Besides, 
economics  does  not  explain  every- 
thing: far  from  it.  There  are  also 
currents  of  ideas.  For  several  years 
now  Europe  has  been  exposed  to  a 
current  of  ideas  which  is  apparent 
also  in  Belgium  and  France,  and 
whose  trend  has  nothing  to  do  with 
economic  conditions.' 

'Whatideas?' 

'It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  feel  a 
need  for  autocratic  leaders  in  whom 
they  believe  and,  most  important  of 
all,  whom  they  can  love.  They  are  sick 
of  the  parliamentary  type  of  democ- 
racy because  it  tends  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  such  heroic  figures.' 


IV 


I  think  about  Henri  de  Man's  long 
years  of  austere  studies.  To  accumu- 
late facts  patiently,  to  put  them  into 
orderly  sequence  by  dint  of  profound 
meditations,  never  to  neglect  a  lesson 
taught  by  the  past,  or  the  experiences 
of  the  present,  humbly  and  happily  to 
break  the  bread  of  knowledge  in 
company  with  an  obscure  and  poor 
community  of  scholars — that  is  a 
truly  noble  life,  and  if  men  of  our 
times  had  any  sense  of  fitness  they 
would  deal  with  such  a  man  now  as 
History  will  deal  with  him  later. 
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Yes,  but  all  this  does  not  inflame 
the  mob.  The  mob  does  not  want  a 
man  who  will  brave  the  arid  deserts  of 
Science  for  its  sake,  but  rather  one 
who  will  mingle  with  it  familiarly  on 
public  squares.  Things  would  be  dif- 
ferent if  Henri  de  Man's  political 
associates  had  themselves  tried  to 
build  up  a  legend  around  him.  Instead 
they  indulge  a  mania  for  destructive 
criticism  and,  by  belittling  him,  try  to 
raise  themselves  to  his  level,  thereby 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  wave  of 
popularity  that  would  carry  them 
along  on  its  crest. 

And  so  the  fact  remains,  first,  that 
the  Government  in  which  de  Man 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  has  achieved 
an  unquestionable  material  success, 
and,  second,  that  this  Government 
has  not  reaped  any  moral  reward  from 
this  success.  To  this  statement  de  Man 
answers  without  embarrassment: — 

'Experience  shows  that  people  de- 
mand from  those  who  govern  them 
that  they  be  something  more  than 
good  stewards.  This  explains  the 
Socialists'  inability — today  more  evi- 
dent than  ever — to  take  over  the 
heritage  of  Capitalism  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  them.  Socialism  has 
allowed  its  mystique  to  become  tar- 
nished; now  it  is  committed  solely  to 
physical  progress.' 

'What  is  it,  then,'  I  asked,  'that 
the  people  demand  beyond  good 
administration?' 

De  Man,  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  makes 
a  vague  gesture,  somewhat  like  a 
flourish. 

'They  must  be  given  joy.  We  must 
capture  their  imaginations,  assure 
them  that  a  new  era  is  coming  in 
which  they  themselves  will  be  entirely 
different.  No  matter  how  low  their 
standard  of  living,  men  experience  a 


keener  enjoyment  when  their  pride  is 
flattered  than  if  they  are  assured  of 
material  welfare.' 

'In  short,'  I  said,  'this  country,  al- 
though so  completely  transformed  in 
its  physical  aspects,  has  not  as  yet 
found  happiness  merely  because  you 
have  not  tried  to  give  it  anything  but 
solid  reality.  And  yet  there  were 
episodes  in  your  career  as  a  Minister 
which  were  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
value  and  which  should  nave  appealed 
to  the  people's  imagination.  After 
only  a  few  weeks  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works  you  removed  from  office  the 
second  in  rank  of  your  high  officials. 
Immediately  upon  becoming  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  you  had  to  surrender 
your  highest  official  to  the  Law!  That 
was  playing  Hercules  in  Augean 
stables  with  a  vengeance,  wasn't 
it?' 

He  smiled.  'I  have  had  no  alle- 
gorical pictures  painted  to  commemo- 
rate these  events.  Everything  went  off 
quietly  and  decently.  There  was 
nothing  spectacular  about  it.  .  •  •' 

Spectacular!  That  was  the  word! 

For  the  people  of  today  Govern- 
ment has  become  a  kind  of  gigantic 
pageant  in  which  even  the  humblest 
like  to  have  a  part — something  like  a 
Medieval  mystery  play.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  indus- 
trial and  urban  civilization  of  today 
has  rendered  the  individual  completely 
anonymous? 

Henri  de  Man,  indifferent  to  the 
approbation  of  the  economists  of  the 
whole  world,  who  would  crown  him 
with  a  double  laurel  wreath,  as  a 
theoretician  and  a  man  of  action, 
murmured,  'Yes,  yes,  all  these  eco- 
nomic indices  showing  a  rise — that  is 
all  very  well.  But  how  to  give  them 
the  joy  that  they  want?' 
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III.  Italy's  New  Serfs 
By  Caul  T.  Schmidt 


LHE  Italian  Fascist  leaders  con- 
stantly boast  of  their  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  population.  They 
claim  that  Fascism  is  'ruralizing9 
Italy,  that  it  unceasingly  champions 
the  economic  cause  of  the  peasants 
and  that  it  has  given  them,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  voice  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation.  Inasmuch  as  peas- 
ants, farm  workers  and  their  families 
represent    nearly    half    the     Italian 

Papulation,  their  actual  fate  under 
ascism  is  significant. 
The  agricultural  population  of  It- 
aly is  overwhelmingly  proletarian. 
Roughly  8  million  persons  arc  engaged 
in  agriculture;  this  number  comprises 
about  3  million  'operating  owners/ 
9C*3,ooo  cash  tenants,  1.7  million  share 
tenants,  2.5  million  wage  workers,  and 
27,000  managers.  But  most  share 
tenants  in  fact  are  agricultural  work- 
ers whose  wages  are  a  share  of  the 
crops  rather  than  money.  Also,  many 
'operating  owners,'  because  their  mi- 
nute patches  of  land  cannot  support 
them,  must  gain  a  substantial  part  of 
their  living  by  wage  work.  In  fact, 
most  farmers  cultivate  very  small 
areas.  In  1930,  36  per  cent  of  the  4.2 
million  farms  were  less  than  2.5  acres 
in  size,  and  55  per  cent  covered  2.5  to 
:;  acres.  Yet  these  two  classes  to- 
gether comprised  only  a  third  of  all 
the  agricultural  land  in  the  country. 
In  other  words,  two-thirds  of  the  land 
i%  controlled  by  less  than  lo  per  cent  of 
the  farms  evidence  of  extreme  con- 
centration of  land  ownership  in  few 
hands. 


Forty  years  ago  the  rural  workers 
lived  in  extreme  misery.  Wages  were 
very  low  and  employment  was  un- 
certain; heartless  exploitation  by  la- 
bor contractors,  farm  managers  and 
landlords  was  widespread.  The  share- 
tenants  received  a  poor  share  of  the 
crops,  and  were  obliged  to  render  vari- 
ous uncompensated  services  to  their 
landlords.  The  poverty  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  was  reflected  in  their 
crowded  villages  of  dark,  insanitary 
hovels  and  in  the  terrible  diseases — 
malaria,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pella- 
gra— to  which  they  were  easy  prey. 
The  police,  judges,  and  tax-collectors 
made  the  villagers  aware  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's existence,  but  they  took 
no  active  part  in  political  life.  Numer- 
ous and  heavy  taxes  benefited  the 
ruling  class  of  towns  and  country;  the 
authority  and  wealth  of  the  State 
did  little  to  better  the  life  of  the 
proletariat.  The  rural  masses — bur- 
dened with  long  hours  of  drudgery, 
illiterate,  superstitious,  under-nour- 
ished and  unhealthy  lived  in  condi- 
tions almost  without  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  European  world. 

Gradually,  however,  peasants  and 
workers  realized  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing for  themselves.  Throughout  the 
'90's  and  1900's  the  countryside  was 
in  a  ferment  of  labor  organization  and 
emigration  to  countries  where  pros- 
pects were  brighter.  I-abor  unions 
were  illegal  l>c fore  1900,  but  attempts 
--often  ending  in  bloody  suppression 

were  made  everywhere  to  form 
them.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 
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wholesale  emigration,  resulting  in  a 
reduced  labor  supply  and  a  growing 
inflow  of  emigrants'  savings,  improved 
rural  life  considerably  in  the  southern 
provinces.  On  the  whole,  labor  organ- 
ization did  not  flourish  there,  partly 
because  of  bad  leadership,  partly 
because  of  the  grip  of  the  Church  on 
the  superstitious  contadini.  But  in  the 
north  the  labor  movement — led  from 
the  first  by  Socialists — grew  rapidly 
after  1900.  Village  'leagues  of  defence' 
spread  all  over  the  Po  Valley  and  in 
1 901  united  in  a  national  federation. 
From  the  first,  these  leagues  employed 
the  familiar  weapons  of  aggressive 
unionism,  especially  the  strike  and 
boycott,  to  force  employers  to  accept 
collective  contracts.  Unions  of  wage 
workers,  share-tenants  and  small  pro- 
prietors were  also  organized  under 
Catholic  auspices,  but  they  were  un- 
important until  after  the  World  War. 
The  Catholics  sought  to  extend  co- 
operation and  small  proprietorship, 
whereas  the  Left-wing  unions  looked, 
at  least  in  principle,  to  the  ideal  of 
socialized  agriculture. 


II 


The  employers  at  first  scarcely  re- 
sisted the  demands  of  the  unions. 
With  the  continuance  of  labor  agita- 
tion, however,  they  began  to  organize 
for  defence,  to  introduce  more  agri- 
cultural machinery,  to  restrict  crops 
that  required  much  labor,  and  to 
develop  share-cropping  contracts.  De- 
spite this  growing  opposition,  the  un- 
ions through  contracts  secured  higher 
wage  rates,  a  shorter  working  day, 
better  terms  for  tenants,  and  generally 
improved  labor  conditions.  An  official 
index  of  real  daily  wages  paid  to  male 
farm  workers  (average  throughout  the 


country)  stands  at  93  in  1905,  104  in 
1910,  129  in  1915,  and  150  in  1920. 
The  working  day  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  usually  '  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;'  by  1914  the  Socialist  un- 
ions had  won  the  eight-hour  day  for 
all  rural  workers.  Industrialization, 
greater  technical  efficiency,  and  emi- 
gration had  a  part  in  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 
But  in  much  larger  degree  their  great 
advance  is  attributable  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  unions.  Not  only  did  they 
raise  wages  and  cut  hours  but  they 
also  provided  better  distribution  of 
jobs  among  the  available  labor  supply. 
They  were  responsible,  too,  for  much 
of  the  pressure  behind  the  enactment 
of  laws  providing  for  hygienic  control 
of  certain  kinds  of  work,  official  recog- 
nition of  collective  contracts,  com- 
pulsory accident,  old  age,  invalidity 
and  unemployment  insurance,  and 
Governmen t-supported  employment 
agencies. 

The  heavy  sacrifices  imposed  by  the 
World  War  on  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation— at  home  as  well  as  at  the  front 
— intensified  the  mass  movement 
against  the  old  order.  As  the  slaughter 
dragged  on,  there  grew  among  the 
peasants  a  conviction  that  Italy  had 
been  brought  into  the  conflict  by  the 
industrialists  and  landlords  for  their 
own  gain.  This  whetted  the  old  land- 
hunger  of  the  rural  masses — at  the 
War's  end  they  must  be  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  possession  of  the 
land. 

The  politicians,  hard  put  to  main- 
tain the  loyalty  of  the  weary  peasant 
soldiers,  found  it  expedient  to  en- 
courage this  dream  with  promises  of 
sweeping  social  and  economic  reforms. 
The  breaking  of  these  pledges  at  the 
end  of  the  War  fostered  among  the 
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ranks  of  the  peasants  and  workers  a 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  social  revolu- 
tion. In  1919-20  this  was  reflected  in  a 
great  wave  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural strikes,  in  the  seizure  of  large 
landed  estates  by  peasants,  and  in 
rapid  political  advances  by  the  Social- 
ists and  Catholic  Populists.  The 
ruling  class  and  its  governmental 
representatives  hesitated  before  the 
threatening  masses.  Employers  were 
forced  to  grant  the  demands  of  the 
unions  and  landlords  offered  little 
resistance  to  the  land  seizures.  Politi- 
cians vied  with  one  another  in  drawing 
up  projects  for  the  division  of  the 
great  estates  among  the  peasants.  A 
series  of  laws  provided  for  further 
social  insurance  and  for  government 
aid  to  the  workers'  cooperatives. 

But  the  leadership  of  the  proletarian 
movement  was  divided,  uncertain, 
and  in  part  essentially  conservative. 
When,  alter  the  workers'  occupation 
of  factories  in  September,  1920,  the 
Socialist  chiefs  accepted  the  Govern- 
mentis  compromise  solution  of  the 
crisis,  their  movement  had  failed. 
The  strikers  went  back  to  their  jobs, 
disillusioned  with  their  leadership  and 
in  Urge  degree  resigned  to  a  shift 
away  from  Socialism. 

As  the  revolutionary  wave  ebbed, 
the  conservative  elements  struck  back 
at  the  labor  organizations.  They  found 
a  ready  weapon  in  the  Fascist  move- 
ment. Supported  by  the  money  of  the 
big  industrialists  and  landlords,  toler- 
ated and  often  actively  helped  by 
government  officials,  and  recruiting 
their  mass  following  among  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  ax\A  disgruntled  workers, 
the  Kasvists  in  1^:1  :<  waged  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  old  labor  un- 
ions. so%:alist%  were  ousted  from  gov- 
ernment p»sts,  members  of  the  unions 


were  persecuted,  union  headquarters, 
newspapers  and  cooperatives  were 
destroyed.  The  power  of  the  Left-wing 
organizations  was  broken  and  their 
membership  declined  enormously. 

The  Anal  sweeping  aside,  in  1925-26, 
of  the  facade  of  libertarianism,  estab- 
lishment of  the  police  dictatorship, 
and  erection  of  the  syndical  system 
opened  the  era  of  Fascist  'class  col- 
laboration/ The  formal  structure  of 
the  'corporative  State '  and  its  avowed 
significance  to  the  industrial  and  rural 
workers  has  been  frequently  and  ex- 
haustively described.  Yet  what  really 
matters— but  so  rarely  receives  notice 
— is  the  hours  of  the  working  day,  the 
level  of  wages  and  their  purchasing 
power,  the  security  of  the  job,  de- 
veloped under  the  corporative  system. 
Analysis  in  terms  such  as  these  must 
lead  to  the  real  meaning  of  Fascism  to 
the  peasants  and  farm  laborers. 


Ill 


The  long  efforts  of  labor  organiza- 
tion to  legalize  the  eight-hour  day  met 
with  nominal  recognition  in  a  decree 
of  March  15,  1923,  which  stipulated 
that  the  normal  working  hours  of 
hired  laborers  in  all  industries,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  were  not  to  exceed 
eight  a  day  or  forty-eight  a  week. 
(However,  on  June  30,  1926,  the 
Government  authorized  employers  to 
increase  the  working  day  to  nine 
hours.)  But  the  significance  of  the 
general  regulations  has  been  destroyed 
by  many  qualifications  that  offer 
agricultural  employers  easy  opportu- 
nities for  prolonging  the  working  day. 

For  instance  the  1 923  decree  provides 
that  in  case  of  technical  or  weather 
contingencies  a  maximum  of  ten 
additional    hours   jnrr   week    may    l>e 
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required  without  extra  pay.  Also,  the 
legal  limit  may  be  exceeded  when  a 
suspension  of  work  might  entail  dam- 
age to  human  beings  or  production. 
Moreover,  working  hours  do  not  in- 
clude breaks  for  rest  or  meals;  many 
syndical  agreements  provide  that  time 
spent  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
fields  (often  quite  long)  is  not  in- 
cluded. Furthermore,  the  Fascist  col- 
lective contracts  generally  provide  for 
various  daily  maxima  in  different 
seasons,  merely  requiring  an  annual 
average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  During 
the  winter  months — when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  much  farm  work — the 
maximum  daily  hours  are  frequently 
six;  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
they  are  eight,  and  in  the  summer — 
when  work  is  heaviest — nine  and  often 
ten  hours  are  the  rule.  Thus  the  many 
laborers  who  find  jobs  only  in  the 
summer  are  obliged  to  work  well 
beyond  the  legal  limit  without  addi- 
tional pay.  But  even  these  wide  limits 
are  often  surpassed  by  employers  who 
violate  the  contracts. 

With  the  stabilization  of  the  lira  in 
1927  began  a  period  of  continual  and 
drastic  wage-cuts — actively  sponsored 
by  the  Government — that  continued 
into  1935.  Although  the  decline  has 
been  general,  agricultural  workers 
have  suffered  more  than  those  in  in- 
dustry or  commerce.  According  to 
official  Italian  statistics,  the  wages  of 
agricultural  male  laborers  throughout 
the  country  averaged  14  lire  per  day 
in  1927,  13  in  1929,  10.90  in  1931,  9.25 
in  1932  and  only  8.90  in  1935 — a  de- 
cline of  37  per  cent  in  eight  years.  In 
the  individual  provinces  and  occupa- 
tions the  reductions  have  varied  con- 
siderably (roughly  from  20  to  60  per 
cent),  but  in  every  instance  they  have 
been  serious.  Because  prices  of  con- 


sumption goods  have  fallen  only 
slowly,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
has  dropped  to  a  level  at  least  15  per 
cent  below  what  it  was  at  the  advent 
of  Fascism.  (These  data  are  drawn 
from  Fascist  sources,  which  of  course 
do  not  present  conditions  as  worse 
than  they  really  are.)  But  these  ob- 
servations relate  only  to  nominal  daily 
wage  rates.  Actual  annual  earnings 
have  declined  even  more,  for  there  has 
been  enormous  growth  in  rural  unem- 
ployment and  widespread  violation  of 
contract  rates  by  employers.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  real  incomes 
of  farm  workers  in  Italy  are  lower  to- 
day than  in  any  country  of  Central  or 
Western  Europe. 

Farm  laborers  have  suffered  from 
reduced  chances  of  finding  work  as 
well  as  from  falling  wages.  After  1926 
the  number  of  jobless  agricultural 
workers  mounted  rapidly,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  333,000  in  January, 
1934.  Only  in  the  last  year  has  it  fallen 
somewhat,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
mobilization  for  the  Ethiopian  war. 
But  large  numbers  of  farm  workers 
can  now  find  employment  during  only 
100  to  180  days  a  year. 


IV 


Nor  has  effective  relief  been  given 
the  rural  unemployed.  In  October, 
1 91 9,  Italy  became  the  first  country 
in  the  world  to  adopt  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  cov- 
ering all  wage-earners  in  industry  and 
agriculture.  However,  because  of  al- 
leged difficulties  in  administering  die 
scheme  in  agriculture,  rural  workers 
have  been  deprived  of  unemployment 
benefits  since  the  end  of  1923.  The 
mounting  unemployment  in  recent 
years  has  obliged  the  Government  to 
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provide  a  measure  of  relief  by  under- 
taking an  extensive  public  works  pro- 
gram— road  building,  land  reclama- 
tion, construction  of  public  buildings, 
and  the  like.  But  these  works  have 
meant  an  absorption  of  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  all  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  workers  unemployed  at 
any  one  time. 

The  Fascists  have  also  given  much 
publicity  to  their  schemes  for  settling 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families 
on  reclaimed  lands  and  in  the  African 
colonies.  So  tar,  however,  this  has 
been  of  slight  significance.  Only  11^00 
families  were  settled  in  internal  zones 
during  19^935,  and  rural  migration 
to  the  colonies  has  been  negligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  migration  to  foreign 
countries— formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  reducing  the  pressure  of 
population  on  Italy's  slender  resources 
-has  fallen  off  markedly,  not  only  be- 
cause of  foreign  restrictions,  but  also 
because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Fascist  regime.  In  consequence,  emi- 
grant remittances  have  declined  enor- 
mously. 

In  1927,  communal  employment  of- 
fices, controlled  by  local  Fascist  organ- 
izations, were  given  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  placing   workers.    Inem- 

1>loycd  members  of*  the  Fascist  party 
lave  preference  in  the  allocation  of 
join. 

Furthermore,  municipal  officials 
are  authorized  to  expel  from  the  towns 
and  send  back  to  their  native  villages 
all  unemployed  workers  who  have  no 
immediate  prospect  of  jobs.  Evidently, 
there  is  less  concern  about  the  pres- 
ence of  unemployed  in  the  countryside 
than  in  the  cities. 

I  crtain  categories  of*  farm  workers, 
although  not  insured  against  unem- 
ployment,  have    been    entitled   since 


1 91 7  to  small  benefits  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, since  1919  to  old  age  and  in- 
validity pensions,  and  since  1927  to 
insurance  against  tuberculosis.  But 
only  a  fraction  of  the  receipts  of  the 
insurance  institutions  have  been  paid 
out  in  recent  years  as  benefits,  for  the 
Government  has  increasingly  used 
these  funds  as  a  convenient  and  im- 
portant source  of  credit. 

Under  the  Fascist  labor  laws  all  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  workers 
must  be  submitted  first  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  mediation,  and  then,  if 
not  settled,  to  special  courts  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Resort  to  any 
other  method  of  settling  disputes— as 
by  striking — is  illegal.  The  number  of 
agricultural  labor  disputes  has  been 
very  large — in  1935  there  were  103,- 
686  complaints  involving  individual 
workers — and  is  tending  to  in- 
crease. 

Indeed,  this  reflects  only  partially 
the  extent  to  which  even  the  Fascist- 
dictated  contracts  are  violated  by  em- 
ployers. Given  the  present  system  of 
labor  organization  and  extensive  un- 
employment, only  the  bolder  or  more 
desperate  workers  dare  to  denounce 
violations  of  which  they  have  been 
the  victims. 

The  procedure  of  the  labor  courts 
in  cases  involving  agricultural  col- 
lective contracts  has  been  virtually 
the  same:  first  the  employers'  syn- 
dical  organization  demanded  a  wage 
reduction;  then  the  workers*  syn- 
dics! officials  offered  to  accept  a 
cut,  smaller,  however,  than  that  de- 
sired by  the  employers;  and  finally  the 
court  either  fixed  the  cut  at  the  level 
suggested  by  the  workers'  officials  or 
compromised  between  their  proposal 
and  that  of  the  employers.  In  view  of 
the  identity  of  the  political  controls 
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over  the  courts  and  syndical  organi- 
zations, the  verdicts  can  be  only  for- 
mal registration  of  decisions  made  in 
higher  quarters. 

V 

A  cardinal  goal  of  the  Fascist  re- 
gime is  the  so-called  '  deproletariza- 
tion'  of  the  agricultural  masses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  leading  agricultural 
economist  of  Fascism,  Italy  must 
have,  instead  of  rural  wage  workers, 
'genuine  peasants,  attached  to  the 
soil,  loving  the  soil,  who  do  not  ask 
the  impossible,  who  know  how  to  con- 
tent themselves.'  The  ideal  of  the  So- 
cialist movement  is  described  as  the 
destruction  of  small  farm  proprietor- 
ship and  the  development  of  a  prole- 
tarian army  of  landless  workers.  Fas- 
cism must  seek  the  opposite  goal — 
transformation  of  'the  proletarian, 
who  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  national- 
ist, and  even  less  a  Fascist,  into  a  type 
of  artisan  who  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
nature  of  property.'  This  is  to  be 
achieved  by  '  fixing  the  workers  to  the 
soil:'  paying  a  greater  proportion  of 
wages  in  kind,  changing  day-laborers 
into  share-croppers,  and  expanding 
share-tenancy.  Small  peasant  proprie- 
torship is  to  be  protected  and  extended 
by  vigorous  encouragement  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  making  available  to 
colonists  large  areas  of  reclaimed  land. 
Thus  a  premium  is  to  be  put  on  in- 
tensive farming,  and  the  extensively 
cultivated  big  estates  will  eventually, 
by  necessity  of  market  conditions,  be 
split  up.  Also,  when  a  landowner  neg- 
lects the  'social  duty'  imposed  by  his 
property,  he  must  be  expropriated  in 
favor  of  those  who  will  use  the  land  in 
the  general  interest 

Practice,  however,  has  been  un- 
faithful  to  doctrine.   '  Deproletariza- 


tion '  has  not  led  to  a  strengthening  of 
existing  small  proprietors,  nor  to  a 
wider   diffusion   of  land   ownership. 
Rather,  the  Fascist  era  has  seen  an  ex- 
tension of  share-cropping  and  tenancy 
and  increasing  difficulties  for  peasant 
owners.  To  be  sure,  the  occupational 
census  data  show  a  decline  of  almost  2 
millions  in  the  number  of  farm  wage 
workers  between  1921  and  1931.  But 
in  the  same  period  the  number  of 
'operating  owners*  fell  by  nearly  half 
a  million,  and  that  of  cash-  and  share- 
tenants  rose  by  about  400,000.  Many 
tenants  who  had  become  proprietors 
during  and  after  the  War  have  been 
forced  by  financial  difficulties  since 
1926  to  return  to  their  former  status. 
No  significant  number  of  former  wage 
workers    have    become    tenants    or 
proprietors.  The  widely  heralded  'so- 
cial duties'  of  land-ownership  have 
remained   mere   rhetoric.    Very   few 
farms  have  been  expropriated  in  the 
public  interest,  and  the  reclamation 
laws  have  not  resulted  in  splitting  up 
the  big  estates.  Peasant  ownership  has 
actually  been  decreasing  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  concentration 
of  landed  property  in  relatively  few 
hands  has  become  more  pronounced. 
However,  progress  has  been  made  in 
'fixing  the  workers  to  the  land,'  but 
it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  paying 
wages  in  kind  and  extending  the  share- 
cropping  system — which,  of  course, 
cripple  the  mobility  and  bargaining 
strength  of  the  workers.  The  cropper 
cultivates  under  the  direction  of  the 
employer,    has   no   independence   in 
choice  of  crops  or  methods  of  work, 
and  is  subject  to  the  employer's  disci- 
pline.  That   is,   he   is   a   dependent 
worker,  paid  in  kind  instead  of  in 
cash,  with  no  guarantees  of  income  or 
working  hours,  and  more  firmly  bound 
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co  the  employer  than  the  wage  la- 
borer. The  approach  to  serfdom  is  too 
close  to  have  escaped  even  the  atten- 
tion of  Fascist  writers.  Thus  in  1929  a 
speaker  before  a  congress  of  workers 
in  Milan  said:  'In  not  a  few  cases 
share-cropping  degenerates  and  comes 
to  represent  in  the  hands  of  less  cor- 
rect proprietors  a  means  of  imposing 
on  the  croppers  heavy  uncompensated 
burdens  .  .  .  Who  wonders  then  if 
so  many  peasants  and  workers  want 
payment  in  cash,  considering  it  as  a 
delivery  from  servitude?'  Yet  the  syn- 
dical  leaders  are  pressing  strenuously 
for  further  adoption  of  share-cropping 
contracts,  which  are  described  as  'a 
safeguard  against  the  risks  of  sudden 
convulsion  and  upheaval/ 

In  other  respects,  Fascist  agricul- 
tural policy  operates  in  the  interests  of 
large  landed  property,  commercial- 
ized agriculture  and  finance  capital. 
The  essence  of  the  '  Rattle  of  Wheat/ 
for  example,  has  been  the  imposition 
of  an  extremely  heavy  tariff  on  im- 
ports of  foreign  wheat,  which  has 
given  big  profits  to  the  large,  wheat- 
producing  landlords.  Small  holders  and 
share-tenants,  however,  have  gained 
little  from  this,  and  in  many  cases 
have  even  lost,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
sume the  bulk  of  their  production  and 
frequently  even  must  buy  wheat  to 
satisfy  all  their  needs.  And  to  the 
agricultural  wage  workers  the  tariff  is 
only  a  factor  in  higher  living  costs  - 
all  the  more  burdensome  because  of 
the  importance  of  bread  in  their  diet. 
The  Fascist  land  reclamation  pro- 
gram, taxation  system,  control  of 
agricultural  credit,  marketing  and  co- 
operation  have   similar  implications. 

The  steady  deterioration  of  working 
condition*  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  Fascist  rule  is  reflected  in  a  marked 


decline  in  mass  living  levels.  Even  in 
the  best  of  times  the  diet  of  the  Italian 
rural  population  has  been  inadequate. 
But  since  1930  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  available  per  capita 
have  fallen  appreciably.  Most  notable 
is  the  reduced  consumption  of  wheat, 
meat  products,  sugar  and  olive  oil.  In 
fact,  average  wheat  consumption  is 
now  lower  than  immediately  before 
the  War.  A  sharp  drop  in  the  use  of 
salt  suggests  that  less  cooked  food  is 
being  eaten.  Housing  and  sanitary 
conditions,  too,  are  deplorable  in  many 
districts.  According  to  an  official  sur- 
vey of  rural  housing  made  in  1 934,  not 
less  than  6.$  million  persons  (a  third 
of  the  rural  population)  were  then 
living  in  'almost  absolutely  uninhab- 
itable* houses.  Some  300,000  to  400,- 
000  peasants  were  living  with  their 
farm  animals  in  smoke-filled  caves 
and  in  hovels  of  straw  and  foliage. 

Thus,  for  the  millions  of  poor  peas- 
ants and  rural  workers,  the  Fascist 
economic  and  political  system — de- 
spite its  masquerade  of  'ruralization' 
and  'dcprolctarization*--has  meant 
complete  subjection  to  the  propertied 
groups.  All  authentic  labor  organiza- 
tion has  been  shattered,  and  many  of 
the  gains  in  working  conditions  achieved 
by  the  unions  have  been  lost.  The 
eight-hour  day  has  been  forgotten, 
real  wages  have  been  forced  below 
their  pre-War  level,  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  has  mounted  seriously. 
Prospects  of  becoming  independent 
farmers,  at  home  or  abroad,  have 
dimmed.  Instead,  there  is  developing 
a  relationship  to  the  soil  that  is  un- 
comfortably close  to  serfdom.  Mate- 
rially and  spiritually,  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  Italian  rural  masses  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  'civilized9 
world. 


A  satire  on  modern  dictatorship,  by 
the  author  of  Josepbus  and  Jew  Suss. 


The  Dictator 


By  Lion  Feuchtwanger 

From  the  News  CbronicU, 
London  Liberal  Daily 


LHE  brain  specialist,  Dr.  Bl.,  was 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues.  His 
great  reputation  was  due,  above  all,  to 
the  exactness  of  his  researches,  to  the 
incorruptibility  with  which  he  traced 
important  and  desired  conclusions 
back  to  the  remotest  sources  of  possi- 
ble error. 

Anyone  else  with  his  gifts  would 
have  made  a  career  for  himself:  he 
continued  to  occupy  the  chair  at  a 
small  university.  The  fault  lay  with  his 
caustic  temperament. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  odd  appearance 
that  made  him  so  cantankerous,  for  he 
carried  a  gigantic  bearded  head  on  a 
diminutive  trunk.  His  manner  to- 
wards his  colleagues  was  marked  by 
indifference,  sometimes  by  positive 
dislike. 

Except  to  talk  shop  he  scarcely  ever 
opened  his  mouth,  and  if  he  did,  he 
was  uncompromising  in  his  opinions, 
terse  and  to  the  point  in  his  comments 
on  the  world  about  him.  Moreover, 
when  well  past  his  youth,  he  married 
a  woman  of  an  inferior  station  in  life; 


she  was  a  waitress  in  the  restaurant 
where  he  used  to  snatch  his  hurried 
meals. 

He  made  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  he  felt  happier  in  his  wife's 
society  than  in  that  of  his  estimable 
colleagues. 

Thus,  his  fiftieth  birthday  came  and 
went  without  causing  any  remark,  and 
it  seemed  that  he  would  descend, 
after  closing  his  days  without  distinc- 
tion, to  an  undistinguished  grave. 

But  suddenly  the  rumor  spread 
that  Professor  Bl.  had  made  a  dis- 
covery which  might  be  expected  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  life  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

Professor  Bl.  had,  if  rumor  was  to 
be  trusted,  constructed  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  it  was  possible 
to  take  observations  of  the  cerebral 
activity  of  living  persons  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  give  an  estimate  of 
each  person's  intelligence. 

The  name  of  the  instrument  was  the 
Intelligence-Photometer. 

The  medical  journals  discussed  Dr. 
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Bl.'s  invention  and  soon  the  daily 
papers  also.  Many  prominent  men  of 
the  political,  economic  and  scientific 
worlds  read  about  the  Intelligence- 
Photometer  with  distinct  uneasiness. 

Literary,  artistic  and  musical  per- 
sonages, on  the  other  hand,  were  un- 
dismayed; for  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  ask  nothing  more  of  them  than 
a  mysterious,  nebulous  something 
which  was  called  creativeness  but  was 
not  susceptible  of  further  definition, 
and  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
intelligence. 

Professor  Bl.  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate silence. 

Perhaps  it  was  precisely  this  silence 
of  his  that  made  people  talk  more  and 
more  and  with  ever-increasing  excite- 
ment about  the  Intelligence-Photom- 
eter— until  at  last  it  even  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Dictator  of  the  country. 

He  summoned  the  physiologist  to 
his  presence. 

Dr.  Bl.  regarded  the  Dictator  as  a 
species  of  gifted  undeveloped  boy, 
though  certainly  his  gifts  had  suffered 
from  the  exercise  of  power;  for  he 
shared  the  opinion  of  the  German 
philosopher  that  power  makes  stu- 
pid. 

Small,  informal  and  bearded,  he  con- 
fronted the  man  whose  brazen,  dom- 
ineering mask  was  adopted  by  his 
country  as  the  symbol  of  greatness. 

'They  tell  me/  said  the  Dictator, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once,  'that  by 
means  of  your  instrument  you  can 
measure  a  person's  intelligence  by  a 
numerical  scale  and  fix  its  limits/  He 
sat  massively  behind  his  enormous 
desk,  but  his  voice  came  lightly  from 
his  well-chiseled  mouth.  'Can  you  do 
that?'  he  asked  casually. 

Professor  Bl.  answered:  'Yes,  I 
can,'  just  as  casually. 


Naturally  the  Dictator  was  scepti- 
cal at  the  outset. 

'That  is  a  possibility/  he  said  civ- 
illy, 'which  might  have  great  im- 
portance for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  nation.' 

Professor  Bl.  was  silent — clearly 
because  the  remark  was  too  obvious  a 
one  to  merit  a  reply. 

The  Dictator  did  not  find  conversa- 
tion with  this  sea-urchin  very  easy. 
The  simplest  way  was  to  be  direct 
with  him.  'And  so,'  he  went  on  dryly, 
'if  I  send  certain  men  to  you  you  can 
furnish  clear,  analytical  formulae  of 
their  intelligence?' 

'I  can/  replied  the  Professor. 

'I  had  better  tell  you/  said  the 
Dictator,  'to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, what  I  mean  by  intelli- 
gence.' 

'Do/  said  Professor  Bl. 

'  I  mean/  the  Dictator  said,  and  as 
he  picked  his  words  his  face  was  sud- 
denly that  of  a  perplexed  schoolboy. 
'  I  mean  by  it  the  ability  to  classify  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  according  to 
cause  and  effect.' 

'That  is  quite  plausible/  Professor 
Bl.  said  approvingly.  The  Dictator 
was  delighted  and  the  parting  was 
amiable. 

From  that  day  onward,  wherever 
Professor  Bl.  came,  went  or  stopped 
still,  there  appeared  obtrusive  men, 
wearing  hard  felt  hats,  who  did  their 
very  utmost  to  seem  unobtrusive  and 
whom  even  the  children  always  greet- 
ed with  the  words:  'Good  morning, 
detective.' 

They  amused  Professor  Bl.  might- 
ily. They  were  the  only  people,  except 
his  wife,  who  could  boast  of  being 
treated  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Pro- 
fessor Bl. 

Soon  afterwards  the  men  who  had 
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by  the  Dictator's  wish  to  submit  to  his 
analysis  began  to  present  themselves 
at  the  professor's  laboratory. 

The  process  did  not  take  long,  and 
was  not  painful;  nevertheless,  these 
gentlemen  did  not  all  submit  with  a 
very  good  grace. 

The  Dictator  sent  seven  along  in  all 
in  the  course  of  two  weeks.  The  Pro- 
fessor did  his  job,  wrote  down  his 
formula*  with  a  brief  and  clear  ex- 
planation. 

He  transcribed  the  formula!  of  six 
of  them  accurately;  but  that  of  the 
seventh  he  deliberately  falsified. 

A  month  later  the  Dictator  sent  for 
Professor  Bl.  a  second  time.  This  time 
his  reception  was  official  and  pom- 
pous. 

The  small  and  peevish  Professor 
was  ushered  up  the  monumental 
stairway  of  the  castle  with  assiduous 
formality  after  running  the  gauntlet  of 
salutes  from  the  Dictator's  picked 
guard. 

Then  they  were  alone  together  and 
the  assiduous  formalities  ceased.  The 
Dictator  was  as  cordial  as  ever. 

"Why  did  you  try  to  take  me  in 
with  Analysis  No.  7,  Professor?'  he 
asked  with  sly  and  jovial  good  humor, 
laughing  pleasantly.  Professor  Bl. 
laughed  too. 

A  commodious  house  and  a  superb 
laUtratory  were  made  ready  for  the 
physiologist  in  the  capital.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Education  informed  him  in 
riattering  terms  that  his  services  were 
■  if"  Mich  importance  to  the  State  that 
he  was  on  no  account  to  leave  the 
capital  without  first  informing  the 
Minister. 

The  gentlemen  in  hard  hats  were 
increased  by  two. 

Ppifessiir  Hl.'s  activities  were  not 
exhausting.    Now    and    then    people 


came  along  whose  intelligence  he  had 
to  analyze  at  the  dictator's  request. 
What  followed  therefrom  was  known 
neither  to  the  professor  nor  to  anyone 
else. 

It  was  considered  a  wry  jest  in  the 
dictatorial  circle  when  the  Dictator 
sent  anyone  to  be  analyzed,  a  subtle 
reprimand.  4To  send  a  man  to  Pro- 
fessor Bl.'  became  a  catch  phrase 
throughout  the  country,  with  the 
meaning  of  a  humorous,  and  some- 
times also  a  serious,  warning. 


II 


A  year  passed  and  another  after 
that.  The  Dictator  became  an  old 
hand  at  wielding  all  the  attributes  of 
power;  there  were  only  two  other  men 
on  the  planet  as  adroit  as  he. 

And  yet  the  Dictator's  sleep  was 
not  sound,  for  well  as  he  had  done  he 
had  not  done  as  well  as  he  wished. 

The  truth  was  things  went  well  for 
his  adherents  but  not  for  the  country, 
and  his  original  intention  had  been 
that  things  should  go  well  for  every- 
body. 

He  paid  more  and  more  freouent 
visits  to  the  physiologist,  and  round 
it  scarcely  more  difficult  than  at  first 
to  treat  him  in  a  simple  and  human 
manner. 

He  laughed  a  lot  when  he  was  with 
Professor  Bl.  No  one  who  knew  the 
Dictator  only  from  his  brazen  mask 
had  any  idea  how  he  could  laugh. 
Professor  Bl.  laughed  too. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  Dictator  dined  one  evening 
with  the  Professor. 

There  was  a  silence  after  dinner 
which  was  broken  by  the  Professor's 
saying  in  his  peevish  quizzical  style: 
Just  tell  me  straight  out  what  yon 
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want  with  me.  We've  been  playing 
hide-and-seek  for  two  years  now.' 

At  this  the  Dictator  frowned  and 
came  within  an  ace  of  showing  the 
scientist  the  mailed  fist;  but  he  recov- 
ered himself  just  in  time  and  main- 
tained his  simple  and  human  manner. 

In  the  third  year,  one  summer  eve- 
ning, when  the  Professor's  wife  was 
away  at  a  distant  watering  place,  the 
Dictator  said:  'How  would  it  be  if  you 
took  an  analysis  of  my  intelligence?' 

Professor  Bl.  went  a  shade  paler. 
'Has  it  come  to  that?'  he  replied. 

'Don't  you  want  to?'  asked  the 
Dictator. 

'  I  do  not,'  replied  Professor  Bl. 

The  Dictator  looked  at  him,  and 
never  had  he  spoken  as  man  to  man 
with  such  cordiality.  'You  can  cheat, 
after  all,'  he  said  in  confidence  with  a 
reassuring  smile. 

'  I  don't  think,'  replied  the  Profes- 
sor, and  he  too  smiled  until  his  large 
yellow  teeth  showed  through  his 
beard,  'I  don't  think  there  would  be 
much  good  in  cheating.  I  think  you 
would  tumble  to  it.' 

So  the  Professor  made  the  analysis 
at  the  Dictator's  wish. 

It  did  not  take  long,  nor  did  it  seem 
long  to  the  Dictator,  but  then  when  he 
looked  back  it  seemed  to  have  taken 
very  long,  for  in  that  space  of  time  he 
had  become  young  and  then  old,  and 
then  young  and  then  old  again. 

The  Professor  said  as  little  as  pos- 
sible while  recording  the  measure- 
ments. He  wrote  down  the  formulae  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  The  formulae  were 
quite  legible  to  the  Dictator;  he  knew 
that  they  were  written  in  small  letters 
and  figures  and  that  there  were 
twenty-three  of  them. 

The  Professor  wrote  his  last  for- 
mula and  gave  the  paper  to  the  Dicta- 


tor. 'Thank  you,'  said  he,  took  the 
sheet,  folded  it  unread,  asked  for  an 
envelope,  put  the  folded  paper  inside 
it,  licked  it  up,  shook  the  Professor's 
hand  and  went  away. 

After  his  departure  Professor  Bl. 
felt  slightly  fatigued;  yes,  his  legs 
were  unpleasantly  heavy  and  they 
trembled,  but  he  did  not  think  of 
sitting  down  to  get  his  breath. 

He  tried  to  telephone  to  his  wife,  to 
his  assistants,  but  as  it  turned  out  he 
could  not  get  on  to  any  of  them.  He 
might  have  expected  that.  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  exchange  a  word 
even  with  one  of  those  obtrustive 
gentlemen  in  hard  felt  hats,  but  even 
they  were  absent  today. 

finally  he  came  upon  his  old  labora- 
tory attendant.  He  had  been  with  him 
now  for  twenty  years,  and  Professor 
Bl.  knew  the  man's  skin,  the  com- 
position of  his  blood  and  the  exact 
state  of  his  heart  and  his  kidneys. 

Today  for  the  first  time  he  inquired 
into  his  opinions.  He  asked  him  what 
he  thought  about  God  and  the  other 
world.  It  appeared  that  the  laboratory 
attendant  had  thought  a  great  deal 
about  them. 

'I  am  a  man  made  for  belief,'  he 
said. 

Professor  BL  was  pleased  by  this 
remark.  He  found  it  straightforward 
and  rational. 

Now  he  sat  on  the  terrace.  He 
thought  of  the  people  who  had  been 
with  him  in  recent  years,  his  wife,  his 
assistants.  They  pleased  him.  He  got 
on  with  them. 

He  had  got  on  even  with  the  Dic- 
tator. The  man  did  as  he  must.  It  was 
going  a  bit  far  certainly  to  want  to 
have  himself  corroborated  even  by 
him. 

That  same  evening,  before  his  wife 
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returned,  and  before  he  had  spoken 
to  his  assistants,  Professor  HI.  tell  ill. 
The  morning  papers  announced  that 
the  illness  was  serious,  the  evening 
papers  that  it  was  grave,  and  the 
morning  after,  before  his  wife  saw 
him  again,  Professor  BL  was  dead. 

The  Dictator  had  paid  a  visit  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  had  hourly 
bulletins  brought  him. 

The  great  scientist  was  buried  with 
public  honors  and  much  pomp. 


HI 


Two  weeks  later  came  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Dictator  had  seized  power.  It  was  a 
day  of  great  splendor;  his  enemies 
hated  him  with  a  peculiar  and  well- 
authenticated  hate,  for  they  had  little 
prospect  now  of  attaining  their 
ends. 

Earlier  on  the  Dictator  had  loved 
these  days  of  large  acclamation;  they 
had  been  his  support  and  corrobora- 
tion. Now  he  went  through  them  with 
a  certain  impatience;  they  were  no 
more  than  a  political  expedient  which 
in  his  heart  he  no  longer  needed. 

He  preferred  the  short  interval  in 
the  early  afternoon  which  he  had  to 
himself. 

He  spent  half  this  time  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  with  his  trainer,  and 
then  after  Inring  massaged  he  reclined 
alone  in  the  small,  ax>I  room  which 
contained  only  a  couch,  a  writing- 
table  ami  an  armchair  and  was  en- 
terevi  by  rm  one  except  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

In  twenty  ti\c  minutes  he  had  to 
apjnar  ■■:!  the  h.ilo»:iy  and  make  a 
sjH-ech;  he  had  no  :dea  what  he  would 
n.i\.  !u;»  In-  k:u-w  :r  would  be  the  right 
th:?v    ar!il    that    loudspeaker*    would 


transmit   his  words   throughout   the 
world. 

He  got  up.  Knvelopcd  in  his  wrap 
he  walked  across  to  the  writing  table. 
There  were  mementoes  locked  up  in  it, 
a  collection  only  for  his  own  eye  of 
foolish,  trivial  things. 

He  took  out  a  key  and  then  another 
key  and  then  from  a  last  and  inner- 
most drawer  he  pulled  out  a  sealed 
envelope,  just  a  fortnight  old.  He  knew 
well  what  was  in  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  this  envelope  he 
had  gone  to  the  writing-table. 

He  stood  for  minutes  with  the  un- 
opened envelope  containing  the  for- 
mula! of  the  dead  Professor  in  his 
hand. 

Then  he  picked  up  a  slender  paper- 
knife.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  was  inside.  Experience  and  wis- 
dom —each  had  its  theory.  Professor 
HI.,  now  dead,  knew  something  about 
that;  had  just  hinted  at  it.  It  might 
not  have  been  impossible  to  get  Pro- 
fessor Bl.,  now  dead,  to  tell  him  more 
about  it. 

The  Dictator  was  no  fool  and  the 
Professor  had  allowed  him  talent.  The 
logic  of  history  had  imposed  power 
upon  him  and  power  makes  stupid.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  powerful  man,  who 
knows? — he  might  have  been  a  great 
one. 

From  below  came  the  tumult  of  the 
crowd.  Time  to  get  dressed — in  four- 
teen minutes  he  had  to  make  his 
speech.  It  would  assuredly  do  his 
speech  no  good  if  he  knew  the  contents 
of  the  envelope. 

The  Dictator  put  down  the  paper- 
knife  unused,  and  tore  the  envelope 
anil  :ts  contents  into  small  pieces. 

Then  he  walked  through  the  large 
stateroom  and  out  on  to  the  balcony 
and  made  his  speech. 
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Mostly  Quartets 


BESIDES  being  a  poet  of  note  and  a 
prominent  exponent  of  the  Italian 
brand  of  Fascism,  Mr.  Ezra  Pound  is 
also  a  music  critic,  if  not  profession- 
ally, at  least  in  his  spare  moments. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  radio  talk  on 
today's  composition  which  he  gave 
recently  over  the  facilities  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  It 
comes  from  the  Listener: — 

Few  critics  have,  I  believe,  succeeded  in 
communicating  any  musical  wisdom  to 
their  public  save  on  the  basis  of  actual 
performances  whereto  they  have  listened 
not  merely  with  that  charmed  passivity 
permitted  the  diletante  listener,  but  with 
at  least  the  double  personality  of  enjoyer 
and  examiner. 

In  the  wings  of  the  Venetian  Biennial, 
Vilmos  Palotai  (he  is  the  rich-toned  cellist 
of  the  New  Hungarian  Quartet)  said  to 
me:  'There  is  so  much  good  new  stuff  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  take  next.' 

Obviously  something  has  happened  and 
is  happening  in  today's  composition.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  England's  best  conductor 
had  torn  up  all  his  own  work.  Music  was 
at  a  dead  end,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  more  highly  sensitized  per- 
formers. 

Cocteau  wrote  of  the  stick  of  barley 
sugar,  the  longer  you  suck  it  the  sharper 
the  point,  but,  alas!  the  child's  stick  of 
candy  gets  shorter,  woefully,  woefully 
shorter.  Thus  Mr.  Jean  Cocteau  teaching 
the  French  by  parable  the  danger  of  art 
for  the  few,  fewer,  fewest  and  finally  for 
no  one  whomsoever. 

Some  of  Hindemith's  songs  seem  to  be- 
long to  that  cycle.  The  solidest  and  best 
critical  analysis  I  have  ever  read,  Boris 
de  Schloezer's  Stravinsky,  takes  an  analo- 


gous line.  That  book  is  a  marvelous  piece 
of  perceptive  writing.  I  wish  I  knew  as 
much  about  music  as  does  Mr.  de  Schloe- 
zer,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  my 
own  litde  corner,  and,  as  critic,  that 
corner  consists  in  a  large  block  of  igno- 
rance of  everything  save  what  specific 
compositions  sound  like  when  played  by 
particular  players.  From  that  savage  state 
of  untrammeled  nature  I  move  to  a 
platonic  belief  in  the  compositions  them- 
selves, based  on  the  performers'  manifest 
competence  in  relating  their  presentation 
of  them,  first,  to  the  total  idea  of  the 
author,  and,  secondly,  to  the  coordinated 
details  (relatively  or  totally  unimpeded  by 
technical  difficulties  of  execution). 

I  trust  the  auditors  of  the  B.B.C.  will 
be  able  to  confirm  my  impressions  gleaned 
at  a  comparatively  new  institution  (the 
Venice  Biennial  of  Music)  which  has  this 
year  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  can,  I 
trust,  henceforth  serve  as  grazing  ground 
or  laboratory  for  first  or  early  auditions  of 
new  work  from  the  expanse  of  which  one 
will  be  able  to  predict  future  broadcasts. 

Contemporary  composition  has  suffered 
two  severe  losses,  Alban  Berg  at  the  age 
of  fifty  and  Pierre  Octave  Ferroud,  born 
in  1900,  snuffed  out  in  an  auto  accident 
near  Budapest  the  day  before  Palotai  and 
his  friends  were  to  meet  him. 

Ferroud's  Quartet  in  C  is  pleasant  mu- 
sic. It  is  neither  classic  nor  neo-classic  nor 
unconventional.  As  Symons  said  in  speak- 
ing of  Whisder,  the  artist  is  happy  when 
he  neither  tries  to  follow  a  model  nor  to 
avoid  one.  The  basic  principle  of  counter- 
point, as  distinct  from  any  set  of  niggling 
'rules,'  is  that  a  number  of  melodic  lines 
carry  on  and,  by  carrying  on,  interact. 

It  was  Sauzay,  I  think,  who  spoke  of 
Bach  operating  according  to  a  series  of 
*  procedures  whereof  the  secret  escapes  us.' 
In  which  statement  I  believe  there  is  a 
fundamental  error  implied.  I  do  not  be- 
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licve  that  Bach  used  a  'series  of  proce- 
dures' at  all.  I  think  he  had  a  direct 
perception  of  the  added  interest  that  came 
into  music  when  two  or  more  melodic 
lines  interact.  Ferroud  with  four  instru- 
ments has  given  four  parts  and,  as  there 
are  three  kinds  of  instruments  in  the 
quartet,  the  qualities  of  fiddle,  'cello  and 
viola  are  kept  distinct.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  have  executants  who  know  this 
either  by  mind  or  by  feel. 

I  HAVE  just  heard  three  very  different 
kinds  of  contemporary  quartet.  And  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Ferroud  is  more 
different  from  Bart6k  than  is  Bart6k  from 
Honegger. 

Few  of  us  have  heard  enough  Bart6k, 
that  is  to  say,  enough  of  the  Bart6k  of  the 
past  six  or  eight  years,  to  speak  with  any 
final  authority.  Even  in  his  Fourth  Quar- 
tet, with  its  telling  pizzicati,  one  feels  (or 
at  least  I  felt)  that  Bart6k  was  still  sin- 
cere but  uncertain.  You  can't  get  the 
maximum  enjoyment  even  from  an  ad- 
mirable and  ingenious  work  if  you,  from 
time  to  time,  feel  that  the  composer  is 
worried.  Bart6k  has  always  been  human, 
but  even  up  to  the  Fourth  Quartet,  he 
seemed  to  me  worried  for  fear  his  listeners 
should  be  bored. 

I  should  be  prepared  to  state  that 
Bart6k's  years  of  daring  experiment  in 
Magyarism  have,  in  the  Fifth  Quartet, 
brought  him  to  maturity.  Here  is  a  work 
in  his  own  idiom,  consistently  in  his  own 
idiom,  built  up  into  a  complete  and 
coherent  structure.  It  is  like  no  other 
known  quartet.  It  definitely  adds  to  the 
literature  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  artic- 
ulate repertory  of  work  written  for  four 
stringed  instruments.  It  projects  from  the 
preceding  borders  and  frontiers  of  quartet 
composition,  and  is  highly  satisfactory  in 
so  doing. 

That  means  to  say  it  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent category  from  Ferroud's  which 
adds  nothing  to  our  concept  of  the  string 
quartet  and  total  possibilities  of  it,  but  is 
simply  an  excellent  piece  of  work  inside 


the  known  frontiers,  a  good  thing  of  its 
kind,  which  is  a  known  kind. 

The  Honegger  can  only  be  located  in 
relation  to  the  Bart6k  when  one  shall 
have  heard  both  alternatively  seven! 
times.  The  Honegger  Second  String 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  was  given  publicly  for 
the  first  time  on  September  12  of  this 
year  by  the  Gertlers,  to  whom  it  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Pro  Arte  of  the  Belgian 
Court. 

Like  Bart6k's  Fifth  it  launches  into  the 
unknown,  but  into  a  doubly  remote  un- 
known. Bart6k's  work  is  emotionally 
known.  That  is  not  a  condemnation.  It  is 
warm  with  humanity.  The  only  people 
who  will  object  to  it  are  people  who  suffer 
from  a  musical  training,  that  is,  the  kind  of 
musical  training  which  stiffens  peoples9 
mentality,  blunts  their  perceptions  and 
knocks  their  critical  sense  into  splinters, 
because  they  are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing which  they  think  ought  to  be  in  a 
new  composition.  They  get  half  their 
pleasure  or  whatever  they  do  get,  from 
scolding  composers  because  the  whatever- 
they-are-looking-for  isn't  there. 

Honegger  is  as  Swiss  as  Bart6k  is 
Hungarian.  He  is  a  thousand  miles  nearer 
Paris.  Whether  he  admires  Chelitchev's 
paintings  I  don't  know.  But  everything 
that  the  surrealists  in  ignorance  discov- 
ered, but  might  have  taken  from  Medieval 
Flemish  mystics,  is  common  both  to  sur- 
realist airiness  and  to  this  piece  of  Homa- 
ger's music.  The  incongruities,  the  dis- 
tasteful detail,  which  these  so  very,  very 
annoyed  young  men  hurl  into  painting, 
and  then  carry  into  the  ultimate  beauties 
of  color  and  of  line  composition,  is  present 
in  Honegger's  A  minor  Quartet.  Not  a 
fuzzy  moonbeam,  but  a  razor-edged 
moonbeam.  Not  necessarily  a  bull's  legs 
on  a  duck,  but  an  aerial  mermaid  three 
parts  carburettor,  with  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  resolved  in  pale  blue,  ash  pink 
and  steel  platinum. 

Probably  Honegger  and  Hindemith  can 
hear  this  quartet  of  the  former  and  know 
from  second  to  second  that  the  'chord  of 
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the  17th/  or  it  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  the 
47th,  is  about  to  resolve  into  do>  mi,  sol 
by  some  stellar  hat  trick. 

To  the  uninitiate  I  think  there  will  come 
simply  the  feeling  of  cleansing  acid,  call  it 
cacophony,  which  wakes  the  hearer  or 
washes  his  inner  ear — possibly  scrapes  it, 
so  that  there  is  a  bit  of  sensitive  nerve 
ready  for  the  next  exquisite  set  of  whis- 
pers. 

The  good  old  hymn-tune  chords  bump 
on  an  insensitive  callus.  The  laws  of 
Pythagoras  go  further  than  the  relations 
of  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  and  such  simple  arith- 
metic. Honegger  has  constructed  an 
astrological  marvel;  he  has  sent  his  imagi- 
nation up  past  the  Gordon-Bennet  Cup- 
racers  into  the  high  thin  air  over  the 
breathable  air  and  earned  at  least  more 
gratitudes  than  mine  in  the  process. 

Alban  Berg  is  regretted.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  compare  three  movements  of  his 
Lyric  Suite  to  a  solid  quartet  composition. 
There  are,  as  they  say,  moments.  I  can- 
not write  without  conviction.  My  only 
conviction  about  Berg  is  that  Endr6 
Gertler  and  Pierre  de  Groote  certainly 
know  more  about  his  music  than  I  do,  and 
they  believe  in  these  three  movements 
which  they  find  very  beautiful. 

At  any  rate,  music  of  1936  is  active  and 
various.  Berg  is  nearer  to  Bart6k.  You  can 
measure  the  music  geographically.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bit  weak  to  call  a  man  'the 
most  talented  of  Schonberg's  epigons,'  but 
I  suppose  it  is  meant  for  a  compliment. 

BUDAPEST,  Vienna,  Paris!— and  to 
measure  them  you  have  got  to  listen  to 
Hindemith.  Or  put  it  another  way,  the  rich- 
ness and  abundance  of  music  in  1936  is 
infinitely  greater  than  it  was  in  the  i92o's, 
when  most  of  us  could  deeply  admire  no 
one  save  Igor  Stravinsky  (though  a  hand- 
ful, including  myself,  enjoyed  Antheil, 
whose  work  from  1922  to  26  still  deserves 
more  attention  than  has  been  given  it). 

In  Hindemith's  own  field  no  one  can 
touch  him.  I  haven't  a  quartet  in  my 
mind  to  illustrate  this  point.  His  Viola 


Concerto  (Der  Scbwanendreber)  was  fin- 
ished last  October  (i.e.f  1935).  I  wonder 
has  any  man  ever  heard  a  composition 
which  so  grows  like  a  tree  in  absolute 
evolution  from  the  lead  throughout  all  of 
its  details? 

I  heard  Hindemith  play  it.  A  composer 
has  divine  and  human  right  to  the  best 
possible  execution  of  his  own  work.  Music 
that  is  nothing  but  music  or  at  least  that 
exists  independent  of  any  concurrent  arts; 
that  draws  the  auditor's  mind  not  out  of 
itself  toward  some  further  objective,  but 
keeps  it  concentrated  on  the  actual  sound 
being  presented  to  it !  In  this  kind  of  music, 
no  one,  and  least  of  all  his  greatest  con- 
temporary and  our  lasting  delight  Igor 
Stravinsky,  competes  with  Hindemith. 
From  the  viola  lead  grow  all  the  sounds  of 
the  orchestra.  My  emphasis  is  on  the  verb 
grow. 

Conscious  or  unconscious,  the  com- 
poser is  impregnated  with  the  sense  of 
growth,  cellular,  as  in  the  natural  king- 
doms. From  the  initial  cells  of  the  root- 
heart  out  to  the  utmost  leaf  of  the  foliage, 
in  this  case  the  harp  notes,  the  Schwanen- 
dreber is  natural  in  its  liveliness.  That 
dominant  fact  is  worth  more  than  any 
fragment  of  it,  and  if  the  critic  be  worth 
his  salt  he  will  want  to  convey  that  main 
fact,  above  all  else,  however  much  he  ad- 
mires specific  minor  events  in  the  work- 
manship, as,  for  example,  the  acceptable 
use  of  the  harp,  which  is  the  last  instru- 
ment other  composers  ever  use  with 
efficiency.  There  is  authentic  gaiety  in  the 
active  movement  before  the  finale.  We 
have  had  so  much  spurious  gaiety  that 
this  robust  outbreak  is  notable,  though  it 
is  a  minor  facet  in  relation  to  the  totality 
of  the  work. 

GlJADARRAM,  MY  GuADARRAm! 

lHE  natural  sympathy  that  all 
Russian  literati  feel  for  Spain  has  been 
lately  expressed  in  a  form  that  is 
far  from  felicitous — an  anthology  en- 
titled We  Are  With  Tou,  gathering 
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together  Russian  poems  on  the  Span- 
ish situation.  This  book  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  the 
famous  Russian  author,  who  is  at 
present  covering  the  Spanish  front; 
we  reprint  from  the  Moscow  Izvestia 
his  reaction  to  it: — 

The  unequal  struggle  of  the  Spanish 
people  against  German  and  Italian  Fas- 
cists, the  heroism  of  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  the  blood  of  those  shot  down 
in  Badajoz  and  Seville,  the  shade  of  the 
poet  Garcia  Lorca  demand  either  inspired 
words  or  modest  silence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  poets  in  our  midst  for  whom 
Spain's  tragic  struggle  is  merely  a  pretext 
for  some  poetical  exercise,  a  few  exotic 
names,  and  some  new  rhymes. 

The  content  of  these  poems  will  amaze 
anyone  who  has  been  following  the  Span- 
ish events.  I  do  not  want  to  name  the 
poets,  for  I  know  that  they  are  much 
better  than  the  poems  which  they  have 
dedicated  to  Spain.  I  shall,  instead,  use 
numbers. 

Guadarrama  is  a  ringing  name.  One 
poet  decided  that  it  is  even  more  heroic 
with  a  masculine  ending — Guadarram. 
Every  one  pounced  on  poor  'Guadarram/ 
Poet  number  I  writes: — 

From  Toledo  on  the  Tagus  River 

From  the  sloping  bills  of  Guadarram  (!) 

Like  a  song  or  poem  to  us  comes  ringing 

Of  your  victory  every  telegram. 

Poet  number  2  prefers  a  reversed  proc- 
ess:— 

The  song  from  Moscow  comes  to  you 

Swifter  than  bird 

Or  telegram. 

Ah  mcy  bow  tall 

Are  the  bills  of  Guadarram  .  .  . 

Poet  number  3  gives  utterance  to  a 
statement  which  might  interest  a  carpen- 
ter as  well  as  a  surgeon: — 

Like  a  door  the  wound  is  creaking. 

Blood  spurts  forth  in  horrid  spray. 

' Guadarrama,  Guadarrama.  .  .  . 

Give  me  back  my  guny  I  say!* 


The  name  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  people,  comrade  Dolores  Ibar- 
ruri,  went  completely  to  the  poets9  heads. 
Poet  number  4  expresses  a  desire: — 
In  the  battle9 s  burning  tide, 
To  await  the  midnight's  coming 
With  Dolores  at  my  side.  .  .  • 

Poet  number  5  is  a  little  bit  more  mod- 
est in  his  aspirations,  and  is  content  with 
remarking  that  he  wouldn't  mind  facing 
The  perils  grave  that  lie  before  us 
With  women,  comrades  of  Dolores. 

Poet  number  6  turns  to  Spain  with  a 
somewhat  strange  exhortation: — 
Spain,  to  the  barricades! 

This  poet  evidently  does  not  know  that 
there  is  a  civil  war  going  on  in  Spain, 
and  that  workers  and  peasants  are  fight- 
ing on  ten  fronts.  He  is,  besides,  anxious 
that  Spain  should  show  sufficient  cour- 
age :— 

Tes,  at  this  solemn  fateful  hour 

L  fog  of  you  with  many  tears: 

Ob,  crush  the  snake — there  still  is  time: 

Fight  now  means  peace  in  coming  years. 

In  the  column  next  to  the  poems  quoted 
there  are  printed  despatches  from  Soviet 
correspondents  mentioning  the  high  cour- 
age of  the  Spanish  people.  Hie  poet  really 
does  not  have  to  'beg  with  many  tears.' 
Poet  number  7  devotes  his  efforts  to 
describing  the  tragic  landscape  of  war: — 
Quivering  wings  of  foreign  bombers 
Fill  the  heart  of  Spain  with  chill. 
Our  girls  by  their  machine  gum 
On  their  fronts  lie  bravely  still! 

A  pathetic  picture,  no  question  about 
it — girls  lying  on  their  fronts! 

Poet  number  8  tells  about  the  death 
of  a  militiaman.  This  is  the  way  he  de- 
scribes it: — 

Burning  sun  and  fragrant  breezes, 
Apple  blossoms— all  for  naught. 
Comrade  Pedro  lay  a-dying 
On  the  field  on  which  be  fought. 
On  his  deathbed  lay  be,  thinking 
'What  a  lovely  fix  Tm  in!  .  .  / 
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If  there  were  not  in  Spain  so  many 
thousands  of  Pedros  who  are  really  dying 
for  Republic  and  Revolution,  we  might 
even  laugh  at  these  lines. 

Poet  number  9  strains  at  the  leash: — 

My  country  rallies  to  your  side 
And  so  do  I. 

True,  our  country  rallies  to  the  side  of 
Spain  with  good  butter  and  good  shoes, 
while  poet  number  9  rallies  to  her  side 
with  execrable  verses. 

Poet  number  10  describes  the  heroic 
deed  of  a  Spanish  flyer: — 

He  flies  into  the  aerial  battle's  din; 
He's  called  upon  to  down  a  Rebel  plane 
Of  German  origin. 

It  looks  as  if  this  poet — and  he  is  no 
novice,  but  a  recognized  poet —  had  sat 
down  at  a  table  and  said  to  himself: — 

/  am  called  upon  to  write  a  rebel  verse 
Of  phony  origin. 

Poet  number  11  seems  to  have  hesi- 
tated. He  asked  himself: — 

/  don't  know>  if>  in  poetic  rapture y 

I  should  tell  the  world  my  ardent  dreams. 


Obviously  he  has  decided  that  perhaps  he 
had  better.  His  dreams  prove  to  be  most 
peculiar.  He  dreams  about 

.  .  .  the  fragrance  of  Madrid *s  gunpowder 

and  roses 
in  the  open  gardens  of  Granada. 

These  roses  of  Granada  are  not  unique. 
Fortunately,  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  Carmen  motif  disappears 
for  good  from  these  poems  about  Spain's 
revolution.  Nevertheless  there  does  re- 
main the  'gurgling  of  the  Guadalquivir,' 
the  roses  of  Granada,  swords,  and  sere- 
nades— all  the  pseudo-Spanish  stuff  that 
the  Spaniards  themselves  contemptu- 
ously call  Espanolada. 

Some  of  the  poets,  evidently  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  Franco's  projected 
blockade,  attempt  to  pass  their  poems  for 
goods  now  particularly  in  demand  in 
Spain.  For  example,  one  wants  to  be  'a 
barrel  of  dynamite.'  Another  assures  us 
that  the  women  of  Oviedo 

.  .  .  load  their  heavy  rifles 

With  the  fragments  of  my  broken  heart. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  fighters  of 
Spain  will  find  other  cartridges  of  better 
quality. 
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The  Poetic  Drama 

The  Ascent  o*  Kf».  Hy  //'.  //.  An  Jen  and 
Christopher  lshervsoud.  Ijjiidun:  Faber 
ir  Faber.  iQj6. 

(Stephen  Spender  jn  the  /-<//  AVwVtr,  lx>ndon) 

\JLf  II1LST  the  Novel  ami  the  Stage  run 
efficiently  along  their  sterile  hut  well- 
oiled  grooves,  the  Poetic  Drama  offers  her- 
self to  the  writer  as  the  most  problematic 
and  perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  forms. 
What  are  her  special  attractions?  Well,  she 
has  connections  with  the  audiences  of  the 
Music  Hall  and  Variety  Stage,  tougher 
collaborators  than  those  of  the  novelist 
who  attains  the  gilt-edged  visiting  cards 
of  the  Book  Society  or  the  Hawthornden 
Prize.  Moreover,  in  the  theater,  the  audi- 
ence is  notoriously  both  critic  and  creator: 
it  applauds  or  throws  eggs;  it  identities  it- 
self with  the  hero. 

Yet  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
theover-discusscd  relationship  of  the  audi- 
ence as  a  'group*  to  the  actors  and  author 
of  the  play  for,  after  all,  not  even  Auden 
and  Isherwood  have  as  yet,  in  any  wide 
and  established  sense,  found  their  audi- 
crue',  is  the  solution  which  the  theater 
• -tiers  to  the  poet  simply  of  the  problems  of 
unting  contemjv»rary  poetry.  I  see  the 
p*-ric  drama  above  all  as  a  way  out  of 
illation  and  obscurity.  There  are  a  dozen 
r  rces  in  modern  life  which  tend  to  make 
trie  single  j*>em,  in  which  the  poet  is 
'aware'  of  this  complexity  of  impulse, 
more  and  more  difficult.  To  mention  only 
f\%"  idct***.  there  :*  the  distraction  of  the 
■■'.:r?a*c  of  the  whole  modern  world  of 
f-'.i^r rated  appearances:  the  traffic  moving 
w  r h-  nt  am  verv  evident  liencht  to  anv- 
«  nr.  rath  path  of"  spctiali/ed  living  -  the 
bank  «.  Irrk,  the  s*  :cn?:st,  the  ;*»c!,  the  un- 
citipl-.vfd  iKMiimnj  Nixed  awav  fr«im  all 
■  "hers  Next,  there  :s  the  sv.Iat :■•.•»  of  the 
sn.l.v  .dual  ;n  th:s  world;  h:*  verv  jnrrcep- 


tion  of  the  significance  of  what  is  going  on 
round  him  often  becomes  a  means  of  im- 
prisoning him  in  his  own  personality. 

The  single  poem,  then, — and  to  some 
degree  the  single  work  of  fiction  when  it 
attains  to  the  highest  kind  of  art,— tends 
simply  to  express  this  isolation:  a  negative, 
ingrown  attitude  which  finally  bores  the 
poet  himself.  'Dramatize,  dramatize,9  is 
the  cry  of  Henry  James  throughout  the 
prefaces  of  his  immense  life-work  of 
described  poetry — which  is  what  his  nor- 
els  are — and  he  was  right.  The  most  suc- 
cessful modern  poems  have  nearly  all  been 
highly  dramatic:  Prufrock,  The  IVtsU 
ljmdy  A  Communist  to  Others*  the  later 
poems  of  Yeats.  Yeats  wins  the  victories 
of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  poetry  in  an  un- 
ashamed passion  of  seif-dramatization- 
Auden  is  most  simple,  passionate  and  ef- 
fective when  he  can  present  the  attitude  of 
the  Communist  poets  to  the  workers  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
bourgeoisie;  the  earlier  Eliot  when  he  can 
contemplate  a  Pru frock  who  is  not  so 
much  himself  as  a  groove  of  life  down 
which  some  phantom,  in  whom  he  can 
recognize  his  own  features,  is  forced. 

All  this  is  only  to  state  some  of  the 
poet's  private  problems  which  make  him 
turn  to  the  stage.  Once  he  begins  to  write 
poetic  drama,  the  state  of  the  contempo- 
rary theater,  the  mood  of  audiences,  the 
condition  of  acting,  become  practical 
problems,  demanding  immediate  solution. 

If  one  is  unaware  of  these  factors,  one's 
judgment  of  The  Ascent  of  F6  by  W.  H- 
Auden  and  Christopher  Ishcrwood— or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  contemporary  poetic 
drama  is  likely  to  be  abstracted  and  un- 
helpful. On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  poet 
takes  to  poetic  drama  with  a  widening  of 
the  impulse  that  leads  him  to  write  sincfe 
poems;  on  the  other,  he  is  faced  with  CM 
enormous  difficulty  of  entertaining  an  M- 
dicncc  bruught  up  to  appreciate  drawing* 
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room  comedy,  romance  or  tragedy.  His 
first  aim  must  be  to  entertain,  amuse,  ter- 
rify the  audience — the  main  fatality  is  to 
bore  them. 

Allowing  for  all  this,  how  much  should 
one  expect,  and  what  does  one  get,  from 
Auden  and  Isherwood?  In  the  first  place, 
one  expects  and  gets  a  more  realistic  grasp 
of  the  practical  problems  of  entertainment 
and  production  than  has  been  shown  in 
earlier  attempts  to  'revive'  poetry  on  the 
stage.  Secondly,  much  as  one  would  like  it, 
one  doesn't  get  any  very  striking  develop- 
ment of  Auden  and  Isherwood's  ideas  and 
writing.  In  short,  this  play,  in  the  total  im- 
pression which  it  produces,  is  inferior  to 
Auden's  best  poems  or  to  Isherwood's 
two  novels,  Mr.  Norris  Changes  Trains  or 
The  Memorial. 

If  one  judges  this  book  simply  from 
reading  it,  one  is  rather  disappointed.  Yet 
I  think  that  when  the  play  is  performed 
the  authors  will  be  justified  in  having 
sacrificed  so  much  which  they  can  obvi- 
ously do  in  the  way  of  poetry,  subtle  char- 
acterization and  brilliance  to  simplicity  of 
theme,  caricature,  and  occasional  lapses 
into  the  humor  of  an  undergraduate 
smoker.  For  I  believe  the  play  will  act 
well,  and  that  remains  at  present  the  most 
important  consideration.  Also,  it  is  an  ad- 
vance on  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Skiny  than 
which  it  is  far  better  constructed.  Some  of 
the  poetry  is  very  good  indeed;  at  times 
the  action  is  tragic  and  moving;  the 
doggerel  of  the  earlier  play  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  light  passages,  capable  of 
rapid  transitions  on  to  a  different  plane  of 
seriousness,  of  the  dialogues  between  the 
two  characters  who  are  choric  spectators, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 

The  story  is  the  ascent  of  a  mountain 
called  F6  on  the  English  maps,  and 
Chormopuloda  by  the  natives,  lying  be- 
tween Ostnia  and  British  Sudoland.  The 
Ostnian  colonizers  are  conducting  a  rival 
expedition  from  their  side,  and  imperialist 
interests — prestige,  coffee,  domination, 
etc. — make  it  essential  that  the  British 
expedition,    led    by    Michael    Ransom, 


should  win.  The  public,  represented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  seated  in  boxes  near  the 
stage,  follow  broadcast  accounts  of  the  ex- 
pedition with  varying  degrees  of  interest 
as  it  stimulates  or  depresses  them  in  con- 
ducting their  private  affairs.  These  choric 
passages  are  excellently  done,  with  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  which  makes  the  characters 
of  the  booby  political  magnates,  Lady 
Isobel,  Lord  Stagmantle  and  Michael's 
brother  James  seem  almost  clumsy. 

The  center  of  the  play  is  Michael  Ran- 
som, and  it  is  in  his  character  that  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  whole 
conception  become  evident.  The  other 
characters  are  all  presented  either  satiri- 
cally or  else  with  great  objectivity;  but 
Michael  is  the  hero,  and  although  his 
tragedy  is  that  of  his  failure  as  a  personal- 
ity, he  is  presented  sympathetically  and 
his  characteristics  are  evidently  meant  to 
be  those  of  someone  possessing  a  certain 
nobility  of  character.  Ransom  is  a  colossal 
prig,  a  fact  of  which  the  authors  seem  in- 
sufficiently aware.  He  behaves  in  the  way 
in  which  one  projects  behavior  when  one 
does  not  think  of  any  way  of  living,  but 
simply  of  ways  of  behaving  in  a  given 
situation.  He  is  a  born  actor:  he  is  very, 
very  calm  when  he  is  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  whom  he  regards 
rather  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a  play 
and  had  written  their  parts  for  them, 
which  is,  of  course,  exactly  how  everyone 
regards  other  people  in  heroic  daydreams. 
In  a  sly  way  he  manages  the  lives  of  every- 
one round  him.  He  is  always  smiling  with 
a  kind  of  sympathetic  superiority  when 
other  people  are  upset. 

Doctor:  And  if  it's  bad  down  here, 
what's  it  going  to  be  like  up 
there  on  the  arrete? 
Ransom  (smiling):  Worse. 
There  is  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  thing. 
Ransom  also  has  delusions  of  grandeur 
which  are  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  which 
he  receives  when  crystal-gazing: — 

Bring  back  the  crystal y  let  me  look  again 
And  prove  the  former  vision  a  poor  fake: 
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The  small  gesticulating  figure  on  the  dais 
Above  the  swooning  faces  of  the  crowd 
And  the  torrential  gestures  of  assent — 
Was  it  myself?  Was  it  for  me  the  band 
Far  down  the  road  distended  their  old  cheeks? 
The  special  engine  barnacled  with  flowers, 
The  clashing  salutations  from  the  steeple? 

Auden  and  Isherwood  do  not  conceal  in 
these  remarkable,  visionary  monologues 
that  their  hero  is  a  Fascist  type.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  they  deal  with  this  type  sym- 
pathetically a  fault.  The  weakness  of  the 
play  is  that  the  drama  does  not  realize  and 
externalize  in  action  the  most  important 
implications  of  Ransom's  character.  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  final  tragic  reali- 
zation of  the  last  act  should  have  been  that 
Ransom  was  a  prig,  a  fact,  after  all,  even 
more  significant  than  that  he  was  in  love 
with  his  mother.  As  it  is,  when  the  mother 
is  revealed  on  the  mountain  top  to  croon 
over  her  dying  son,  one  is  left  feeling  that 
instead  of  the  truth  about  Ransom  having 
been  realized,  it  has  only  been  explained: 
the  tragedy  culminates  in  an  acute  piece  of 
analysis. 

[The  Ascent  of  F6  will  be  published  in 
the  United  States  by  Random  House.] 


The  Case  Against  Socialism 

Socialism.  By  Ludwig  von  Mises.  London: 
Cape.  1936. 

(J.  A.  Hobson  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Manchester) 

A  GAINST  the  doctrines  and  the  prac- 
tices of  Socialism  Professor  von  Mises 
ranges  all  the  forces  of  philosophy,  politics, 
economics,  and  ethics.  The  confident  claim 
that  social  evolution  makes  for  Socialism 
is  disposed  of  by  an  array  of  philosophic 
and  historical  learning  which  tears  it  to 
shreds  and  tatters.  Marxian  materialist 
determinism  is  shown  up  as  vaporous 
verbalism.  'In  Ethical  Socialism  imperfect 
understanding  of  human  social  coopera- 
tion is  combined  with  the  resentment  of 
the   ne'er-do-well.'  A   false   romanticism 


in  groups  of  modern  intellectualists  mod 
artists  has  given  a  decorative  idealism  to 
falsifications  of  the  facts  of  life  and  human 
nature. 

But  the  brunt  of  the  attack  is  directed 
against  the  economic  practicability  of 
Socialism  as  a  substitute  for  capitalism. 
Socialism  will  not  work  for  two  related 
reasons.  The  disappearance  of  a  price  cat 
cuius  applicable  to  units  of  capital  and 
labor  in  a  full  Socialism  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  public  planning  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  community.  In  default  of  a  price  sys- 
tem based  upon  a  marginal  productivity 
which  will  set  each  factor  of  production  to 
its  most  useful  work  in  a  corporative  enter- 
prise the  Socialist  planning  would  find  it- 
self trying  to  calculate  without  a  calculus. 
In  the  existing  capitalist  system  the  'de- 
mocracy of  consumers9  by  their  demands 
direct  all  the  productive  processes  into 
their  most  useful  channels.  By  playing 
upon  the  gainful  desires  of  owners  and 
workers  in  their  individual  capacity  they 
bring  about  the  maximum  productivity 
of  the  economic  system. 

This,  of  course,  is  Adam  Smith's  doc- 
trine of  'the  invisible  hand/  though  von 
Mises  does  not  truckle  to  any  such '  mysti- 
cism '  as  this  expression  might  imply.  His 
reasoning  throughout  is  conducted  upon 
a  rationalist  utilitarian  basis,  and  his  in- 
dictment of  Socialism  is  that  it  must 
greatly  reduce  the  economic  product  and 
so,  even  if  greater  equality  of  distribution 
was  attained,  increase  the  poverty  of  the 
poor.  For  the  lack  of  any  reasonable  cal- 
culus would  be  attended  by  a  loss  of  in- 
dividual efficiency  due  to  the  failure  of 
stimulus  to  work  on  the  part  of  employees 
and  to  think  on  the  part  of  official  manag- 
ers and  directors.  His  most  scathing  criti- 
cism is  directed  against  the  notion  that  a 
sense  of  social  service  could  replace  the 
present  stimulus  of  personal  gain.  Here  he 
relies  upon  the  evidences  of  socialized  in- 
dustries, State  and  municipal,  which  al- 
ways, he  claims,  let  down  the  standard  of 
efficiency  alike  in  manual  and  brain  work. 
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Much  of  his  acutcst  reasoning  is  directed 
to  the  defence  of  what  he  terms  liberal 
capitalism.  He  minimizes  every  waste  and 
defect  of  capitalism,  even  in  its  commer- 
cial operations.  Competition  is  never 
really  wasteful,  for  it  is  essential  to  the 
best  application  of  productive  resources. 
Even  where  capitalism  generates  monop- 
olies or  restrictions  of  production,  it  is 
conserving  those  natural  resources  whose 
scarcity  forms  the  basis  of  monopolies.  All 
apparent  wastes  are  either  unavoidable 
failures  in  foresight  or  are  necessary  dis- 
placements attributable  to  economic  prog- 
ress. Thus  the  rejection  of  Socialism  is 
partly  due  to  its  inherent  defects,  partly 
to  the  excellent  operation  of  capitalism. 
It  is,  of  course,  recognized  by  von  Mises 
that  capitalism  has  not  recently  been 
getting  fair  play.  For  politicians  in  every 
country,  partly  under  the  pressure  of  or- 
ganized labor,  partly  by  the  influence  of 
particular  business  groups  playing  on 
false  nationalist  ideals,  have  imposed 
many  legal  restrictions  upon  free  capital- 
ist enterprise,  both  within  the  national 
boundaries  and  in  foreign  trade. 

The  writer  denounces  all  factory  and 
other  'humanitarian9  legislation  of  health 
and  unemployment  insurance,  all  trade 
union  activities,  political  or  other,  as  det- 
rimental to  the  general  productivity  of 
labor,  while  the  inflationism  practised  or 
threatened  everywhere  is  the  final  act  of  a 
'  destructionism '  which  he  sees  threaten- 
ing our  civilization.  True,  he  does  not 
despair.  As  a  believer  in  the  directive 
power  of  ideas  and  reasoning  based  on 
facts  he  still  finds  grounds  for  hope:  — 

'It  is  ideas  that  make  history,  not  the 
"material  productive  prices,"  those  nebu- 
lous and  mystical  schemata  of  the  mate- 
rialist conception  of  history.  If  we  could 
overcome  the  idea  of  Socialism,  if  human- 
ity could  be  brought  to  recognize  the  so- 
cial necessity  of  private  ownership  in  the 
means  of  production,  then  Socialism  would 
have  to  leave  the  stage.' 

There  are  many  extravagances  in  his 
elaborate  indictment  and  defences.  But 


I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  thinkers  'of 
the  Left'  to  face  and  confront,  if  they  can, 
the  central  positions  here  taken  by  von 
Mises  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  thor- 
ough attack  upon  their  accepted  principles 
that  has  ever  been  presented. 

Andr£  Gide  Changes  His  Mind 

Retour  de   l'U.R.S.S.   By  Andri  Gide. 

Paris:  Nouvelle  Revue  Franqaise.  1936. 

(Emmanuel  Berl  in  Marianne,  Paris) 

HPHIS  admirable  and  intellectually  hon- 
est book  will  doubtless  bring  great  joy 
to  the  souls  of  the  Pharisees — and  pre- 
cisely those  Andr6  Gide  hates  the  most. 

'So  you've  come  back  from  the  U.S.S.R.  ? ' 
they  will  say.  'But  need  you  have  gone 
there  at  all  ?  Well,  now  you  see  for  yourself, 
we  were  right/  And  how  they  will  glory  in 
their  cleverness,  all  of  them — those  who 
proclaimed  the  victories  of  Kornilov,  Kol- 
chak,  Wrangel  and  Denikin,  and  those 
who  swore  they  had  seen  Ukrainians  eat 
their  babies  raw,  and  those  who  asserted 
that  Bolshevism  is  a  German  enterprise 
and  those  who  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  incapable  of  building  a  single  factory, 
of  cultivating  a  single  field  of  wheat. '  We 
are  never  wrong,  not  we!'  these  friends  of 
Andr6  Tardieu  will  clamor. 

The  answer  to  them  will  be:  'If  Gide  is 
disappointed  in  the  U.S.S.R.  it  is  precisely 
because  he  failed  to  find  there  what  you 
were  afraid  he  would  find.  The  U.S.S.R. 
fails  to  justify  his  hopes  only  insofar  as  it 
fails  to  justify  your  tears.' 

But  they  will  never  understand  this 
retort.  The  Pharisees  never  admit  that 
only  those  who  wished  it  success  from  the 
start  may  justly  deplore  the  failure  of  an 
enterprise.  So  the  counter-revolutionaries 
who  reproach  the  revolutionaries  with 
having  failed  to  achieve  equality  are 
never  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  rejected  that  equality.  The 
bourgeois  who  reproached  the  disciples  of 
St.  Francis  with  the  excessive  wealth  of 
their  monasteries  were  not  stopped  by  the 
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thought  that  they  themselves  were  even 
further  from  the  Franciscan  ideal  of  pov- 
erty. 

There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than 
this  Phariseeism.  There  certainly  is  noth- 
ing that  Andr6  Gide  hates  more.  Yet  I  ad- 
mire him  for  laying  himself  open  to  their 
attack,  for  conceding  them  to  be  right 
rather  than  neglect  his  essential  duty, 
which  is  to  tell  the  truth.  No  book  of 
Gide's  rings  more  true  than  this  one. 

Gide  tells  us  exactly  what  he  saw — what 
he  so  much  wished  not  to  see:  a  nation  de- 
prived of  liberty  to  the  point  where  even 
free  thought  becomes  impossible:  'I  doubt 
whether  in  any  other  country  today,  even 
in  Hitler's  Germany,  the  spirit  is  less  free, 
more  curbed,  affrighted  and  enslaved.' 

It  must  have  hurt  Gide  to  write  that 
sentence! 

'It  must  be  recognized  in  advance  and 
once  and  for  all  that  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  about  everything  and  anything 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  For  the  rest,  these  people 
have  minds  so  made  that  this  conform- 
ism  becomes  easy  and  natural  to  them, 
until  they  are  no  longer  aware  of  it.  So 
much  is  that  the  case  that  I  don't  believe 
any  hypocrisy  enters  into  it.  .  .  .  When 
I  have  talked  to  one  Russian  it  is  as  if  I 
I  have  talked  to  all  .  .  .  This  shaping  of 
the  mind  begins  from  tender  childhood. 
.  .  .  After  so  many  years  of  struggle  one 
has  the  right  to  wonder:  will  they  at  last 
be  able  to  lift  up  their  heads  a  little?  But 
never  were  their  heads  bowed  beneath  a 
heavier  yoke  .  .  .' 

In  short:  'One  cannot  enter  a  room 
where  people  live,  be  it  the  humblest, 
without  noticing  a  portrait  of  Stalin  hung 
on  the  wall — doubtless  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  ikon  used  to  hang.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  idolatry,  love  or  fear: 
but  always  and  everywhere  you  see  him.' 

This  is  what  Russia  is  now — or  perhaps 
this  is  what  she  has  always  been.  Never- 
theless the  Communist  doctrine  has  never 
stopped  recommending  self-criticism. 

'I  admired  it  from  a  distance  and  I  still 
think  that  it  could  have  given  marvelous 


results  if  seriously  and  sincerely  applied. 
But  soon  enough  I  understood  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  denunciations  and  remon- 
strances one  hears  this  criticism  is  merely 
investigating  whether  this  or  that  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  the  "party  line." 
The  line  itself  is  never  discussed.  .  .  . 
And  woe  to  those  who  seek  to  push  it  a 
little  farther.  Within  those  limits  criticism 
is  allowed  to  your  heart's  content.  Outside 
of  them  it  is  not  permitted  at  all.  We 
know  of  similar  phenomena  in  history. 
And  nothing  spells  graver  danger  to  cul- 
ture than  this  very  state  of  mind/ 

The  picture  Gide  paints  of  this  country, 
in  which  even  thought  itself  seems  to  have 
been  banished  little  by  little,  along  with 
liberty,  is  frighteningly  gray  and  mourn- 
ful. The  poor  quality  of  all  the  products 
which  industry  turns  out  with  such  non- 
chalant parsimony,  and  which  the  con- 
sumer accepts  without  ever  dreaming  that 
anything  better  could  be  found  anywhere; 
the  poor  quality  of  the  human  material : '  To 
come  back  to  the  people  of  Moscow:  what 
strikes  one  at  first  is  their  extraordinary 
indolence — laziness  is  probably  too  harsh 
a  word.  But  Stakhanovism  was  miracu- 
lously invented  to  shake  the  sluggards  into 
activity — before  that  there  was  the  knout. 
Stakhanovism  would  have  been  useless  in 
a  country  where  all  the  workers  worked. 
But  in  Russia  people,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part  let  down.  •  •  .* 

Wages  are  poor.  Gide  states  that,  hard 
as  it  is  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value 
of  currency  in  Russia,  the  ruble,  by  and 
large,  is  equal  to  the  franc.  The  number  of 
workers  who  earn  five  or  six  rubles  a  day 
is  still  great.  But  this  general  inadequacy 
is  quite  to  their  taste.  Although  every- 
thing is  mediocre,  everyone  thinks  that  he 
belongs  to  the  best  collective,  to  the  great- 
est country  and,  thanks  to  the  best  of 
Soviets,  to  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Gide  finds  that  this  new  Russia  is  af- 
flicted with  a  superiority  complex.  €We 
have  nothing  more  to  learn  from  foreign- 
ers,' a  student  told  him.  'Why,  then, 
bother  to  learn  their  language?9 
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All  the  same,  they  are  anxious  to  know 
what  is  happening  abroad.  'What  matters 
to  them  most  is  whether  we  admire  them 
enough.  They  are  always  afraid  that  we 
are  insufficiently  informed  about  their 
merits.' 

All  that  was  really  revolutionary  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  perhaps  inevitable  policy  of 
Stalin  has  sacrificed  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  bureaucracy.  Now  this  bu- 
reaucratic Government  exercises  an  ab- 
solute control  not  only  over  the  physical 
resources  of  the  country  but  also  over  the 
souls  and  minds,  which  it  'shapes'  as  it 
thinks  fit. 

The  result  is  that  Bolshevism  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  merely  concentrated  Tsar- 
ism.  It  boasts  an  administration  analo- 
gous to  the  Tsarist  administration,  but 
one  which  is  more  powerful,  since  there  is 
no  opposition  to  it,  one  which  holds 
the  Russian  masses  imprisoned  in  the 
same  steel  bonds.  Under  liberalism  a 
garden  of  hopes  had  blossomed  forth,  and 
with  it  philosophers,  novelists,  poets.  Now 
the  gates  of  destiny  seem  to  have  been 
closed  again  and  Russia  to  have  reverted 
to  the  cultural  barbarism  of  Paul  I. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Gide's  picture  is 
aught  but  true  in  every. detail.  No  observer 
more  friendly  to  Russia  could  have  been 
found.  No  one  could  have  a  more  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  habit  of  accurate 
observation,  and  no  one  could  have  looked 
at  the  U.S.S.R.  with  eyes  more  unpreju- 
diced and  more  eager  to  see  the  truth. 

But  I  pity  those  who  will  read  with  joy 
the  pages  the  author  must  have  written 
with  so  much  sadness  in  his  heart.  For  my 
part  I  have  never  been  a  Communist,  nor 
even  a  Communist  sympathizer.  No  na- 
tion is  more  strange  to  me  than  Russia. 
No  matter.  The  message  of  brotherhood 
that  the  October  Revolution  sent  like  a 
cleansing  wind  through  Europe  rang  in 
my  heart,  and  in  those  of  my  comrades, 
the  too  soon  muffled  bells  of  hope.  Those 
who  have  not  felt  a  moment  of  love  for  the 
Russian  Revolution  are  not  of  my  genera- 
tion; they  have  not  seen  the  beautiful 


image  of  the  Lenin  Revolution  as  it  was 
projected  on  the  minds  of  the  French. 

I  pity  those  who  rejoice  at  seeing  the 
eyes  once  kindled  with  hope  now  dimmed 
again.  And  I  pity  still  more  those  who 
will  try  to  use  Gide's  disappointment  in 
Russia  to  cry  up  Fascist  and  Nazi  coun- 
tries. For  the  terrible  grievance  that  Gide 
has  against  Stalin's  Russia  is  precisely  its 
resemblance  to  Hitler's  Germany.  Fascism, 
Communism — vain  words  with  which 
they  try  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  They 
both  mean  the  same  debasement  of  man, 
the  same  threat  to  Western  civilization. 


Germany's  Military  Machine 

Das  Neue  Deutsche  Heer  und  Seine 
FGhrer.  By  Bertbold  Jacob.  Paris:  Edi- 
tions du  Carrefour.  1936. 
(Herbert  Rhfo  in  the  Neui  WeltbUbm%  Prague) 

gERTHOLD  JACOB  is  considered  an 
expert  in  Reichswehr  matters;  he  is 
familiar  with  the  structure  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  German  Army.  This  journal- 
ist, who  caused  von  Seeckt's  downfall  in 
1926,  does  not  stoop  to  cheap  sensational- 
ism and  exaggeration.  His  every  statement 
has  been  checked  and  proved  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  with  the  precision  al- 
most of  a  General  Staff. 

Jacob  does  not  accept  the  myth  that 
the  German  military  machine  cannot  be 
beaten.  He  is  well  aware  of  its  vulnerable 
points:  the  new  formations  have  been 
built  up  with  undue  haste— that  is  the 
cardinal  weakness.  One  ought  to  add  that 
incessant  training  could  eliminate  this 
shortcoming  relatively  quickly;  the  ma- 
neuvers of  last  fall  showed  that  at  least  a 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Reich 
Army  is  already  thoroughly  trained.  But 
that  is  not  sufficient.  The  Third  Reich 
will  not  conduct  the  next  war  with  the 
thirty-six  to  fifty  divisions  of  the  standing 
army,  but  with  at  least  treble  that  num- 
ber; and  these  vital  reserves  are  far  from 
being  ready  to  take  the  field. 

Jacob   gives    figures    to    support    his 
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contention  that  the  regular  army  does  not 
yet  possess  regularly  trained  reserves  that 
have  passed  through  a  uniform  organiza- 
tion. The  hurried  training  of  the  earlier 
classes  did  not  give  good  results,  and  not 
until  1942  will  the  regular  draft  yield 
those  i]4  million  reservists  which  are 
necessary  for  a  great  offensive.  This  is  a 
weak  point  which  Jacob  rightly  recog- 
nizes— although  it  must  be  realized  that 
many  S.S.  men  and  members  of  the 
National  Socialist  Automotive  Corps 
(N.S.K.K.)  possess  some  useful  training; 
which  means  that  there  are  'silent  re- 
serves' in  the  semi-military  organizations. 
Jacob  points  out  skeptically  another  weak 
point:  material  rearmament  is  not  yet 
finished;  the  larger  units  of  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery are  still  incomplete. 

This  is  quite  true.  Just  the  same,  one 
will  have  to  raise  a  major  objection,  in  the 
interest  of  truth.  Jacob  gives  too  static  an 
appraisal  of  German  rearmament.  He  sees 
it  in  cross-section  only,  and  he  clings  too 
closely  to  official  German  sources.  Thus  his 
statements  are  absolutely  vouched  for — 
but  they  don't  represent  the  final  conclu- 
sion; they  are  sometimes  even  short- 
sighted. The  armament  standards  decreed 
by  German  military  literature  are  just  as 
important  as  the  official  statistics.  Every- 
thing that  German  strategy  demands  can 
and  will  be  supplied  by  the  German  arma- 
ments industry;  it  is  just  a  question  of 
time.  One  may  agree  with  Jacob  when  he 
discusses  the  'as  yet  inferior  fighting 
strength'  of  the  German  air  arm.  But  he 
nevertheless  under-estimates  the  strength 
of  this  arm  when  he  places  it  at  2,400  air- 
planes for  the  fall  or  1936.  A  Soviet-Rus- 
sian estimate  (in  the  Krasnaya  Zvezda) 
has  recently  estimated  Goring's  air  fleet  at 
a  minimum  of  more  than  4,000  planes.  It 
is  undeniable  that  the  Third  Reich's  mili- 
tary airports  can  shelter  more  than 
10,000  airplanes,  and  that  brings  us  to  the 
figure  at  which  the  Deutsche  Webr  openly 
reckons  the  German  air  arm  in  case  of 
war. 

The  same  applied  to  tanks.  Jacob  be- 


lieves that  the  regular  army  will  not  set 
up  more  than  six  tank  divisions  in  peace 
times.  I  doubt  this.  Six  tank  divisions — 
that  is  about  3,000  tanks.  The  German 
strategists  demand  a  hundred  tanks  for 
every  kilometer  of  the  attack — that  would 
mean  that  one  tank  division  would  ac- 
count for  only  five  kilometers.  The 
Deutsche  Webr  counts  on  10,000  tanks  for 
the  German  army  in  case  of  war.  And  one 
must  keep  in  mind  the  pace  of  Germany's 
rearmament. 

Jacob  regards  the  strategic  situation  of 
the  Third  Reich  as  a  very  complicated 
one,  and  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  very 
hopeful.  A  German  offensive,  he  asserts, 
will  direct  its  main  attack  across  Switzer- 
land; he  does  not  believe  that  Germany 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
4  Great  Vise,'  of  a  wide  encirclement  of  the 
French  front,  i.e.  a  simultaneous  offen- 
sive through  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
through  Switzerland,  because  her  forces 
are  insufficient.  He  also  holds  that  a  com- 
mon German-Polish  offensive  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. On  the  other  hand,  he  be- 
lieves that  a  German  campaign  against 
Poland  is  possible.  A  strategic  plan  for  this 
purpose  is  still  on  file.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  Weimar  regime,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  General  von  Fritsch.  Jacob's 
statements  about  this  plan  are  highly 
illuminating;  they  are  correct. 

Let  us  for  the  time  being  stick  to  the 
Western  front.  Jacob  maintains  that  Bel- 
gium's strategic  position  is  almost  in- 
vincible. That  is  why,  he  claims,  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  has  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  new  German  invasion.  The 
Militarwocbenblatt,  on  the  other  hand, 
recently  gave  a  very  low  estimate  of  Bel- 
gium's defensive  forces  and  predicted  that 
a  new  German  invasion  would  proceed 
without  interference. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  desire 
to  avoid  British  resistance  may  yet  divert 
the  attack  in  the  direction  of  Switzerland. 
I  am  convinced  that  Jacob  errs  when  he 
maintains  that  'the  plans  of  the  German 
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General  Staff  are  inspired  essentially  by 
political  observations.'  He  still  believes 
that  successful  strategy  comes  first. 
It  was  only  the  civilians — Delbruck — who 
charged  the  German  policy  of  1914  with 
having  provoked  England.  All  military 
experts  considered  the  attack  on  Belgium 
as  absolutely  unavoidable,  even  though 
it  would  lead  to  a  breach  with  England. 
They  reproached  the  political  leaders  with 
something  else,  namely,  with  not  relieving 
the  German  military  leadership  in  the  East 
— with  permitting  a  war  with  Russia. 

Jacob's  description  of  Germany's 
chances  in  the  East  contains  a  sizable 
lacuna:  he  overlooks  the  military  impor- 
tance of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  it  is  in  his 
opinion  possible  that  a  single  German 
army  could  wage  a  campaign  from  East 
Prussia  via  the  Baltics  to  Leningrad.  An 
army — that  would  be,  after  mobilization 
and  completion,  about  ten  to  twelve  di- 
visions. But  even  in  peace-time  Russia's 
northwestern  frontier  is  protected  by  al- 
most as  many  divisions;  in  case  of  war  the 
number  would  be  almost  doubled.  A 
boldly  advancing  army,  in  addition,  would 
have  the  armies  of  the  Russian  western 
front  on  its  flank — approximately  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  divisions.  Furthermore,  an 
isolated  German  advance  through  the 
Baltics  would  give  the  greater  part  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  shock  troops  which  are 
concentrated  at  the  southwest  border  of 
the  Soviet  Union  an  open  road  to  Silesia. 
For  the  German  army  Jacob  sees  merely 
the  danger  of  getting  lost  in  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  One  may 
safely  assume  that  there  are  much  more 
immediate  dangers. 

One  part  of  the  book  is  particularly 
important.  In  it  Jacob  describes  the 
careers  of  the  German  army  leaders. 
About  Blomberg,  whose  rise  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  more  than  a  decade,  Jacob 
writes:  'Blomberg,  who  certainly  is  a 
capable  General  Staff  man,  but  of  weak 
and  sensitive  character,  is  everything  but 
a  strategist,  and  certainly  not  an  organizer 
on  a  grand  scale  like  von  Seeckt  or  even 


von  Fritsch — Blomberg  becomes  Field 
Marshal  General.  ...  He  holds  the  post 
of  which  Scharnhorst  had  dreamed,  and 
which  even  the  elder  Moltke  was  un- 
able to  achieve.  We  should  like  to  predict 
that  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  assume 
the  rdle  of  Marshal  in  a  totalitarian  war, 
as  LudendorfF  outlined  it.' 

Who  are  the  men  around  Blomberg? 
They  were,  during  the  Republic,  very  re- 
strained, zealous,  sometimes  rather  cul- 
tivated and  professionally  well  trained 
officers.  They  had  entered  the  war  as 
lieutenants  or  captains,  finishing  as  cap- 
tains and  majors,  almost  all  in  General 
Staff  positions.  They  were  majors  or  col- 
onels in  1925,  and  colonels  or  major  gen- 
erals in  1930.  They  rose  when  conditions 
in  the  military  field  were  still  rather  lim- 
ited; for  a  long  time  they  had  no  modern 
war  equipment  to  experiment  with.  They 
were  confined  to  infantry  training.  Then 
came  the  eagerly  awaited  rearmament, 
and  with  it  rapid  promotion;  the  colonels 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  designated 
army  chiefs  and  the  chiefs  of  the  General 
Staff  in  case  of  war. 

Among  them  are  a  few  outstanding 
strategic  talents.  Yet  the  strategic  prob- 
lems assigned  to  Blomberg's  assistants 
are  exceedingly  difficult:  they  consist  of 
the  preparation  for  a  war  on  three  fronts. 
That  is  not  what  they  were  appointed  for 
under  Seeckt;  there  may  come  a  day  when 
they  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their  rapid 
rise. 

Tolstoy's  Last  Days 

The  Final  Struggle.  Countess  S.  A. 
Tolstoy  s  diary  for  ip/o  with  extracts 
from  Lev  Tolstoy's  diary  for  the  same 
time.  Edited  by  S.  L.  Tolstoy.  Translated 
by  Aylmer  Maude.  London:  Allen  6? 
Unwin.  igj6. 

(Dtrid  Garnett  in  the  New  Statesman  emd 
Nation,  London) 

TPHE  plot  of  King  Lear  has  been  criti- 
cized with  equal  justice  and  stupidity 
by  everyone.  How  can  one  sympathize  with 
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Lear,  who  divides  his  kingdom  so  as  to 
evade  the  responsibilities  while  retaining 
the  privileges  of  a  king?  The  fact  that  he 
kept  a  riotous  and  drunken  bodyguard  of 
fifty  knights  shows  he  was  not  in  earnest; 
his  tragedy  is  merely  that  he  was  play- 
acting and  then  that  he  was  taken  at  his 
word.  One  has  only  to  read  the  secret  cor- 
respondence of  Regan  and  Goneril,  given 
us  by  Mr.  Maurice  Baring,  to  sympathize 
most  fully  with  their  practical  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  If  only  Shakespeare 
could  have  cast  away  the  Lear  of  legend, 
how  much  more  poignant  and  plausible  he 
could  have  made  the  tragedy!  He  should 
have  turned  the  plot  inside  out:  Lear  de- 
termined to  escape  being  a  king,  abdicat- 
ing but  held  a  royal  prisoner  by  his  loving 
family,  and  at  long  last  escaping  from 
them  all  to  the  freedom  of  the  storm  upon 
the  heath.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  Tolstoy 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  fully  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  piety  and  love  of  truth 
of  his  son  Sergey.  The  detailed  account 
given  in  The  Final  Struggle^  Countess  Tol- 
stoy's Diary  for  19 10  with  extracts  from 
Lev  Tolstoy's  Diary  for  the  same  period, 
edited  by  S.  L.  Tolstoy  and  translated  by 
Aylmer  Maude,  is  the  most  moving  and 
tragic  book  that  I  have  read  for  very  many 
years. 

When  Tolstoy  married  Sofya  Behrs,  a 
girl  without  a  dowry,  he  was  not  a  rich 
man.  By  working  hard,  managing  his 
estates  well  and  making  large  sums  from 
his  books,  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  ten  children  in  considerable  comfort. 
The  countess  was  passionately  devoted  to 
him  and  to  his  interests;  she  was  a  woman 
of  great  energy  for  whom  the  milestones 
of  happiness  in  life  had  to  be  marked  by  a 
series  of  material  successes.  When  Tolstoy 
formed  the  belief  that  it  was  wicked  to  be 
rich,  their  relationship  was  inevitably 
shattered.  He  would  not  continue  to  be  a 
landowner,  but  since  it  was  wicked  to 
make  his  family  suffer  for  his  beliefs,  he 
made  over  his  estate,  and  the  copyrights 
of  his  books  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
continued  to  live  with  them.  The  working 


of  this  compromise,  inherently  painful  for 
both  sides,  has  already  been  told  in  con- 
siderable detail.  The  difficulties  which 
were  apt  to  occur  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
Countess's  engagement  of  a  Cherkess 
mountaineer  to  prevent  the  peasants  steal- 
ing wood  out  of  the  forest  and  Tolstoy's 
distress  on  finding  the  man  was  terrifying 
the  village  children  and  beating  some  of 
his  particular  friends. 

So  long,  however,  as  there  was  goodwill 
and  mutual  affection  such  troubles  could 
be  smoothed  over.  The  real  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  Countess 
could  not  share  Tolstoy's  views,  other  per- 
sons, and  in  particular  Chertkov,  did.  A 
state  of  affairs  in  which  others  shared  with 
her  husband  something  from  which  she 
was  excluded  infuriated  her,  and  she  res- 
olutely refused  to  admit  for  one  moment 
what  was  obviously  inevitable  to  every- 
body else.  If  Chertkov  had  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally gentle,  charming  and  un- 
aggressive character,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  occasions  for  provoking  her 
jealousy,  but  unfortunately  Chertkov  was 
a  man  whom  it  was  easy  to  dislike.  He  had 
been  exiled  for  several  years  for  sharing 
Tolstoy's  views  and  after  he  had  returned 
to  Russia,  had  not  been  allowed  to  live  in 
Tula  province,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Tolstoy.  In  19 10,  however,  the 
Russian  Government  removed  this  re- 
striction, Chertkov  settled  near  Yasnaya 
Polyana  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the  final 
tragedy. 

The  only  result  of  a  reasonable  discus- 
sion of  jealousy  must  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  beloved  object.  This  is  instinctively 
felt  by  jealous  people  who  are  aware  that 
the  passion  which  torments  them  is  de- 
grading and  unreasonable  and  that  the 
one  hope  of  enforcing  their  wills  is  by  ter- 
rorism, by  violence  and  by  acts  of  mad- 
ness. The  only  relief  from  the  torment  of 
jealousy  is  voluntarily  to  go  mad.  The 
Countess  therefore  almost  immediately 
began  to  make  scenes  threatening  suicide, 
to  brandish  an  uncorked  bottle  of  opium, 
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to  fire  a  toy  pistol,  and  to  rush  out  and  roll 
on  the  damp  grass  at  midnight. 

The  diary  in  which  she  records  this 
campaign  of  terrorism  is  naturally  of  ex- 
treme psychological  interest.  She  was 
throughout  desperately  aware  that  the 
sympathy  of  others  was  with  Tolstoy  and 
that  she  would  be  regarded  by  posterity 
'as  a  Xantippe.'  Many  passages  in  the 
diary  of  this  old  lady  or  sixty-six  have 
been  omitted  on  account  of  the  obscene 
epithets  which  she  showered  upon  Chert- 
kov  and  her  husband,  whose  discussions  of 
the  spreading  of  Tolstoy's  views  seemed  in 
her  eyes  to  be  'senile  eroticism/  Chertkov 
was  fifty-six  and  Tolstoy  was  eighty-two, 
but  to  justify  herself  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
in  those  of  other  people,  she  continually 
accused  them  of  a  homosexual  relation- 
ship. She  also  poured  out  the  same  story 
to  stray  visitors,  finding  sufficient  proof 
for  the  accusation  in  the  fact  that  Chert- 
kov had  taken  photographs  of  Tolstoy: — 

'  Yesterday  I  looked  at  fifty-seven  pho- 
tographs that  Tanya  has  of  Lev  Nikolaie- 
vich  taken  by  Chertkov  and  today,  wak- 
ing up  after  an  oppressive  nightmare,  I 
saw  clearly  that  my  suspicions  .  .  .  are 
quite  well-founded.  When  a  man  wants  to 
hide  something  he  devises  a  screen.  Their 
screen  is  "spiritual  intercourse."  But 
where  is  spirituality  in  contorting  oneself 
physically  into  different  poses,  now  laugh- 
ing, now  serious,  and  a  hundred  other  ex- 
pressions, for  Mr.  Chertkov  to  amuse  him- 
self by  taking  photographs,  and  making  a 
collection  of  them?' 

It  was  more  normal  that  she  should 
suffer  because  Tolstoy  was  keeping  a 
diary  in  which  her  behavior  was  being 
recorded. 

*  How  miserable  I  am !  I  want  to  read  Lev 
Nikolaievich's  diary.  But  now  everything 
is  locked  up  or  handed  over  to  Chertkov. 
All  our  life  long  we  have  never  concealed 
anything  from  one  another  before.  We 
read  all  one  another's  letters,  all  the 
diaries,  and  I  read  everything  Lev  Nik- 
olaievich  wrote.  No  one  can  understand 
what  I  endure.' 


Besides  the  diary  that  Tolstoy  was  writ- 
ing there  were  diaries  he  had  lent  or  given 
to  Chertkov,  and  though  the  Countess 
knew  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  read 
them,  she  suffered  agonies  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  got  into  Chertkov's  hands. 
When  Tolstoy  died  they  would  be  lost  to 
the  estate  and  she  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expurgating  them.  She  there- 
fore succeeded  eventually  in  forcing  Tol- 
stoy to  get  them  back  and  lodge  them  in 
the  bank  at  Tula.  She  suspected  also  the 
existence  of  a  secret  will  which  Tolstoy 
had  actually  made  to  ensure  that  his 
wishes  about  his  literary  property  should 
be  respected,  and  this  provided  occasions 
for  outbursts  of  frenzy.  Tolstoy  bore 
everything  with  almost  superhuman  pa- 
tience and  saintliness  and  gave  up  seeing 
Chertkov  so  as  to  try  and  calm  her.  But 
the  madness  grew  and  grew.  As  Tolstoy 
wrote: — 

'Continually  harder  and  harder  with 
Sofya  Andreevna.  Not  love  but  a  demand 
for  love  that  resembles  hate  and  changes 
into  hate.  Yes,  such  egotism  is  insanity. 
What  saved  her  before  was  having  chil- 
dren. It  was  animal  love  but  self-sacrific- 
ing. When  that  was  past  there  remained 
only  terrible  egotism.' 

The  most  moving  and  the  most  psy- 
chologically revealing  scene  of  all  came 
after  Tolstoy  had  noted:  'Today  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  write  fiction  but  realized  the 
impossibility  of  concentrating  on  it  with  this 
struggle  within  me  and  this  persistent  feel- 
ing about  her.9  Next  day,  after  a  ride  in  the 
cold,  he  became  unconscious  and  had  an 
attack  of  convulsions,  after  which  he  be- 
gan trying  to  write,  deliriously,  on  the 
sheet  of  the  bed.  'It  must  be  read!'  he 
exclaimed  and  then  repeated:'  Reasonable- 
ness .  .  .  reasonableness  .  .  .  reasonable- 
ness.' While  this  was  going  on  the  Count- 
ess fetched  the  ikon  which  Tolstoy  had 
carried  through  the  Crimean  War  and  tied 
it  to  the  bed,  and  immediately  afterwards 
managed  to  steal  a  portfolio  of  his  papers, 
which  she  was  carrying  off  when  it  was 
rescued  by  her  daughter. 
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In  the  last  few  weeks,  Tolstoy  felt  him- 
self growing  weaker  in  face  of  this  agoniz- 
ing persecution;  he  was  frightened  of  los- 
ing his  memory  and  falling  completely 
into  her  power  and  one  night,  waking  up 
to  find  the  Countess  hunting  through  his 
papers,  he  decided  suddenly  that  he  must 
escape  while  he  could.  In  the  pitch  dark 
they  harnessed  the  horses  and  drove  off: 
'...//  seems  to  me  that  I  have  saved  my- 
self— not  Lev  Nikolaievicb  but  something  of 
which  there  is  sometimes  a  spark  in  me,'  he 
wrote.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  The  train 
journey  was  too  much  for  him  and  a  few 
days  later  the  Countess  joined  the  crowd 
which  was  encamped  round  the  station- 
master's  house  where  Tolstoy  lay  dying. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  see  him,  but 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  enter  so  that  the 
cinematograph  men  could  photograph  her 
going  in  and  coming  out. '  Tou  are  keeping 
him  from  me  but  at  least  let  people  think 
that  I  have  been  with  him*  Such  pettiness 
of  feeling  is,  alas,  no  protection  against 
the  greatest  unhappiness.  It  should,  in- 
deed, be  an  extra  claim  on  our  pity. 

Japanese  Poetry 
Masterpieces  of  Japanese  Poetry,  An- 
cient and  Modern.   Translated  and 
annotated  by  Miyamori  Asataro.  Tokyo: 
Maruzen.  1936. 

(William  Plomer  in  the  Spectator^  London) 

HPHE  publication  of  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  containing  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred pages  and  many  illustrations  from 
paintings  and  manuscripts,  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  'gracious  grant'  from  a 
prince  of  the  Imperial  family.  They  form  a 
fine  companion  piece  to  Mr.  Miyamori's 
Anthology  of  Haiku,  and  together  with 
that  work  afford  a  most  helpful  introduc- 
tion to  the  appreciation  of  Japanese 
poetry,  ancient  rather  than  modern,  for 
only  two  poets  under  forty  are  repre- 
sented, and  only  a  single  one  born  in  the 
present  century.  No  shadow  of  a  'danger- 
ous thought'  could  have  been  allowed  to 
darken  the  perspective,  for  the  antholo- 


gist could  scarcely  have  flown  in  the  face 
of  his  Imperial  patron,  but  in  any  case  his 
tastes  seem  naturally  safe  and  academic. 
His  enterprise  must  be  praised,  his  scholar- 
ship is  impressive,  and  his  labors,  not  least 
in  the  matter  of  proof-reading,  must  have 
been  enormous. 

An  introduction  treats  of  the  character- 
istics and  history  of  Japanese  poetry,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  poems  is  chrono- 
logical, as  in  the  previous  anthology. 
There  are  short  biographical  notes;  then 
the  Japanese  text  is  given,  then  a  trans- 
literation; then  Mr.  Miyamori's  transla- 
tion; then  in  many  cases  translations  by 
other  hands;  English  and  occasionally 
German,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison; 
then  such  explanatory  notes  as  have  been 
thought  necessary.  The  illustrations,  mostly 
by  contemporary  painters  and  beautifully 
reproduced,  have  been  carefully  chosen  to 
match  the  poems,  and  the  local  fauna  and 
flora  are  as  carefully  described:  if  a  frog  is 
mentioned,  we  are  asked  to  observe  that  it 
is  polypedates  buergeri  Boulenger  and  none 
other. 

Mr.  Miyamori  has  done  his  heroic  best 
with  the  translations,  but  he  has  handi- 
capped himself  by  forcing  rhymes  where 
none  are  needed,  and  by  using  archaisms. 
Between  the  Japanese  ear  and  the  English 
ear  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  remoteness  and  unfamiliar- 
ity  of  Japanese  culture  that  an  educated 
Englishman,  an  English  poet  even,  might 
surprise  one  by  being  able  to  name  a  single 
Japanese  poet:  probably  the  Lady  Mura- 
saki-no-Shikibu  is  the  only  one  out  of  all 
these  hundreds  whose  name  is  known  here 
at  all. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  poems  are 
tankay  which  have  31  syllables,  as  distinct 
from  haiku y  which  have  17.  The  tonka  con- 
sists of  five  phrases  of  5, 7, 5, 7, 7  syllables, 
and  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty  words. 
"Pregnancy  and  suggestiveness,  brevity 
and  ellipsis,'  remarks  Mr.  Miyamori,  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  tanka.  Like  the 
modes  of  feeling  which  it  reflects  it  is  ex- 
tremely ancient  and  highly  stylized,  and 
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although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  write 
an  ideal  tanka,  'it  is  a  rather  easy  task  for 
a  man  of  culture  to  compose  commonplace 
ones,  since  only  arranging  3 1  syllables  con- 
stitutes a  poem.'  In  Japan,  as  Lafcadio 
Hearn  noted,  poetry  is  composed  by  al- 
most everybody. 
The  anthology  opens  solemnly  with  a 

Eiece  ascribed  to  a  deity,  the  younger 
rother  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  in  fact,  and 
closes  with  a  didactic  verse  by  the  head- 
master of  a  girls'  school  in  the  provinces. 
In  between  may  be  found  many  shades  of 
elegance  and  sensitiveness,  touches  of 
magic,  meditations,  conceits,  patriotic 
banalities,  exquisite  'tiny  sentiments,'  ex- 
pressions of  melancholy,  of  the  emotions 
of  expectant  or  disappointed  lovers  and  of 

[)arental  or  filial  love,  but  especially  a  de- 
ight  in  Nature,  flowers,  trees,  clouds, 
birds,  water,  spring,  autumn,  and  so  on.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  out  of  deference 
to  his  Imperial  patron  Mr.  Miyamori  has 
given  us  rather  too  many  of  the  effusions 
of  the  Emperor  Meiji  (1852-19 12),  who 
for  various  reasons  might  almost  be  called 
the  Queen  Victoria  of  Japan.  However,  as 
this  monarch  constantly  overflowed  with 
impeccable  thoughts  and  is  said  to  have 
composed  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand poems,  we  are  perhaps  lucky  to  be  let 
off  with  less  than  seventy:  among  the 
more  remarkable,  one  is  pacifist  in 
tone,  and  another  is  a  hit  at  the  news- 
papers. 

The  moon,  according  to  our  ideas,  plays 
throughout  a  rather  too  dominant  part, 
but  then  it  rains  so  much  here  that  we 
scarcely  know  what  it  looks  like.  Again, 
the  Western  reader,  unfamiliar  with  the 
Japanese  landscape  and  Japanese  ways  of 
thought,  may  easily  suffer  from  a  surfeit 
of  cherry  blossoms.  And  how  is  he  to  ap- 

Ereciate  the  flowers  of  the  lespedeza,  which 
e  has  never  seen,  or  the  notes  of  the  ugu- 
isu,  a  very  distant  cousin  of  the  nightin- 
gale, which  he  has  never  heard?  How  is  he 
to  understand  the  myriad  associations 
that  a  Japanese  has  with  the  very  name  of 


this  or  that  place,  person,  or  thing?  At 
best  he  can  only  get  an  inkling  of  the 
meaning.  If  we  read: — 

The  wind  Mowing  down  from  Mount  Hira 
Flung  flowers  all  over  the  lake, 

Until  a  boaty  rowing,  divided  the  petals 
And  left  a  long  wake, 

we  find  nothing  in  it  'pregnant  and  sug- 
gestive'; we  see  a  pretty  picture,  and  that 
is  all — but  it  is  not  by  any  means  all  in  the 
original.  Poetry  is  always  impossible  to 
translate,  but  in  Europe  a  rose  is  a  rose 
and  a  cuckoo  a  cuckoo.  In  Japan,  how- 
ever, a  rose  is  a  peony  or  a  lotus,  and  a 
cuckoo  is  a  bototogisu  and  sings  quite  a 
different  tune  (sometimes  annoyingly,  ac- 
cording to  an  eighteenth  century  poet 
called  Munetake)  in  a  different  environ- 
ment to  ears  more  different  than  words 
can  say. 

Among  the  many  delights  and  surprises 
of  this  anthology  I  feel  obliged  to  mention 
a  poem  by  Yamanoue-no-Okura,  a  diplo- 
mat born  in  the  seventh  century.  I  do  not 
mean  the  well-known  one  beginning 
'Whenever  I  eat  melons  I  think  of  my 
children  .  .  .'  but  the  Dialogue  on  Pov- 
erty, not  a  tanka  but  a  poem  of  some  fifty 
lines.  It  is  a  spirited  piece  that  might  have 
pleased  Villon  centuries  later.  Mr.  Miya- 
mori, greatly  daring,  thinks  that  it  en- 
titles Okura  to  be  called  a  'proletarian 
poet,'  but  Okura  has  been  dead  for  over 
sixteen  hundred  years,  so  his  'dangerous 
thoughts'  have  had  time  to  mature.  Here 
is  an  extract: — 

No  smoke  rises  from  the  hearth, 

Spiders'  webs  are  spun  in  the  rice-steamer, 

And  we  have  forgotten  bow  to  cook  rice. 

Thus  my  family  sigh  and  cry  mournfully. 

Then  to  make  the  matter  still  worse, 

Like  the  proverb,  'to  snip  what  was  short 

before,9 
A  rod  in  band,  the  village  headman 
Comes  to  the  door  of  our  sleeping-room, 
And  loudly  cries  to  claim  bis  dues. 
Such  is  my  lot!  Are  these  the  ways  of  this 

world? 
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Pacific  Adventure.  By  Willard  Price.  New 
York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock.  1936.  48  illus- 
trations. Maps,  3 17  pp.  $3.00. 

T.JERE  is  a  charming  and  informative  book 
*"  on  the  Japanese  mandate,  comprising 
chiefly  the  Marianas,  Carolines  and  Marshalls— 
1,400  islands  of  some  importance  and  another 
1,000  islets  and  reefs.  The  book  is  charming 
because  it  is  well  and  wittily  written  in  an  un- 
pretentious manner.  It  is  the  honest  record  of 
an  extended  journey  taken  through  these 
islands  by  the  author  and  his  wife.  The  reader 
is  informed  at  the  outset  exactly  what  favors 
the  Japanese  overlords  of  the  mandate  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price:  a  discount  on 
the  steamship  fare,  frequent  use  of  Govern- 
ment motor  boats,  several  sukiyaki  dinners, 
and  the  like.  Hardly  on  the  scale  of  bribery! 
Throughout  the  book  the  author's  complete 
integrity — lack  of  anti-  or  pro-Japanese  bias — 
is  evident. 

Mr.  Price  has  written  a  volume  that  is  com- 
posed of  a  little  travelogue,  a  little  ethnology,  a 
little  imperialism,  a  little  general  international 
relations,  and  a  generous  supply  of  humor,  but 
it  is  no  single  one  of  these  things.  It  makes  no 
pretense  at  giving  all  the  answers  the  world  is 
asking  on  this  vast  blind  spot  in  the  interna- 
tional scene,  but  it  does  provide  a  delightfully 
readable  introduction  to  most  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, what  about  the  question  of  the  fortifi- 
cation of  these  islands?  Are  the  Japanese 
violating  the  League's  mandate?  Mr.  Price 
wanted  to  see  for  himself.  He  first  found  out 
from  the  police  what  regions  he  could  not  visit. 
He  then  presented  this  list  to  higher  authori- 
ties and  stated  his  desire  to  visit  each  one  of 
them.  And  somehow  or  other  he  did — all  except 
one,  and  on  this  region  he  secured  indirect 
evidence.  He  concludes  that  the  islands  are  not 
being  fortified,  although  just  as  the  United 
States  is  doing,  the  Japanese  are  establishing 
commercial  (?)  airbases.  Well,  if  the  islands 
are  not  being  fortified,  why  cannot  certain 
areas  be  visited?  Mr.  Price  concludes  that  this 
is  to  prevent  knowledge  and  photographs  of 
the  strategic  areas  which  may  be  fortified  in 
the  future  or  which  already  form  natural  de- 
fence areas  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  po- 
tential enemies. 


Another  question  the  world  wants  to  know: 
are  these  islands  to  be  permanently  Japanese 
or  will  they  revert  to  some  other  power  or  to 
the  native  rule?  By  the  time  you  finish  die 
book  you  realize  that  the  author  has  suggested 
that  the  answer  lies  in  the  perfectly  obvious 
factor  of  the  size  and  activity  of  the  Japanese 
population  as  against  the  native  or  any  other. 
Americans  who  have  studied  the  map  of  die 
Pacific  know  that  just  west  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Japanese  mandate,  Palau,  lies  Davao, 
the  Japonized  area  of  the  American-owned 
Philippines.  What  are  the  relations  between 
these  Japanese  communities  and  what  are  die 
future  probabilities?  And  what  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  geographical  proximity  of  the 
mandate  not  only  to  the  American  colony  but 
also  to  the  Dutch-owned  Celebes  and  to 
Australia  and  its  mandates? 

Here,  in  the  Japanese-ruled  islands,  is  dearly 
an  area  of  great  importance  to  the  future  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  North  Pacific.  And  if  after 
reading  Mr.  Price's  volume  the  reader  fails  to 
comprehend  the  drama  latent  in  this  situation 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

— Frederick  V.  Field 

World  Immigration:  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  United  States.  By  Maurice 
R.  Davie.  New  York:  The  MacmilUn  Com* 
pany.  1936.  588  pages.  $3.75. 

*"pHIS  is  the  most  useful  general  treatise  on 
J*  the  history,  demography,  law  and  sociology 
of  immigration  and  emigration  which  has  vet 
appeared.  It  suffers,  however,  from  the  defect 
of  its  qualities  and  fails  to  treat  certain  prob- 
lems which  are  of  great  importance  at  the 
present  time:  particularly  the  role  of  United 
States  Consuls  in  restricting  immigration  since 
1932,  and  the  various  proposals  for  reform  of 
the  administration  of  our  immigration  laws. 

But  Professor  Davie  arrives  at  some  con- 
clusions which  deserve  attention  for  their  im- 
portance to  the  problem  of  the  future  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States.  He  points  oat 
that  emigration  throughout  the  world  has  been 
essentially  a  middle-class  movement  of  ru- 
ral folk  who  have  come  from  countries 
where  that  class  has  only  restricted  opportuni- 
ties and  go  as  immigrants  to  countries  where 
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they  believe  there  are  greater  opportunities. 
Yet  instead  of  finding  themselves  in  a  rural 
environment,  they  are  forced  to  become  prole- 
tarians and  settle  in  the  urban  areas.  This  is 
the  root  of  many  of  the  sociological  problems 
which  the  countries  of  immigration  face  when 
dealing  with  the  newcomers  and  their  children 
of  the  second  generation.  Thus  immigration  is 
closely  connected  with  the  evolution  of  modern 
society  which  makes  impossible  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  individuals  under  certain  eco- 
nomic systems  that  cannot  satisfy  their  needs 
and  under  political  systems  which  oppress 
them.  The  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the  middle 
class  is  being  forced  out  of  existence  and  that 
on  the  other  the  possibilities  of  immigration 
are  increasingly  small  will  lead  and  has  led  to 
serious  dislocations  in  countries  where  they 
are  forced  to  remain.  Hitler  in  Germany  and 
Mussolini  in  Italy  may  in  a  sense  be  consid- 
ered the  product  of  American  immigration 
policy,  for  they  represented  that  middle  class 
which,  not  being  able  to  emigrate  to  improve 
conditions  of  life,  remained  and  espoused  a 
political  philosophy  which  assured  them  and 
their  class  that  the  promised  land  was  where 
they  stood.  Professor  Davie's  conclusion  for 
the  United  States  is  that  since  immigration  is 
no  longer  a  problem  we  should  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  task  of  welding  together  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous nation  the  various  immigrant 
groups  which  still  remain  and  which  have  not 
been  made  part  of  the  stream  of  American  life. 
— Melvin  M.  Fag  en 

American  Democracy  and  the  World  War. 
Volume  1:  Pre-War  Years,  1913-1917. 
By  Frederic  L.  Paxson.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Ipj6.  42J  pages.  $3-75- 

HPHIS  first  instalment  of  a  contemplated 
A  longer  study  of  the  eight  years  of  the  Wil- 
son Administrations  is  a  pleasingly-written 
story  of  American  life  from  the  Presidential 
election  of  191 2  to  the  official  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War  on  April  6, 
1 91 7.  Although  main  emphasis  is  placed  on 
political  developments,  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  changing  economic  and  social 
facts  of  the  period.  Enlightening  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  most  of  the  important 
personages  mentioned,  frequent  brief  quota- 
tions from  the  speeches  or  writings  of  the 
leading  participants,  a  sprinkling  of  anecdotes, 
and  ample  evidence  of  a  penetrating  sense  of 


humor  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
Although  Professor  Paxson  does  not  hesitate 
to  make  definite  statements  even  on  matters 
which  to  some  may  still  appear  open  to  debate, 
the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  one  of  tolerance 
and  fairness  based  on  patient  study  and  broad 
scholarship. 

Following  an  extended  description  of  the 
peacetime  domestic  and  foreign  problems  and 
accomplishments  of  the  first  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration, Professor  Paxson  proceeds  with  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  discussions 
of  all  phases  of  American  neutrality  that  has 
yet  been  published.  Less  emotional  and  more 
critical  than  Hartley  Grattan's  or  Walter 
Millis's  accounts  of  the  same  trying  period, 
this  recital,  while  evidently  friendlier  to  the 
Allied  than  the  German  cause,  really  makes 
clear  the  whole  complex  interplay  of  forces 
which,  like  a  monster  magnet,  slowly  but 
surely  drew  the  American  democracy  into  the 
struggle. 

The  next  volume,  which  presumably  is  to 
deal  with  America's  part  in  the  war,  should  be 
even  more  interesting  than  this,  in  view  of 
Professor  Paxson 's  connection  with  the  War 
Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  moreover,  that  he  will  there  include  a 
critical  bibliography  of  the  more  important  of 
the  many  references  relevant  to  the  story. 
— Walter  Consuelo  Langs  am 

An  Historical  Geography  or  Europe.  By 
Gordon  East.  New  Tork:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  1933.  480  pages.  $5.00. 

'"PHIS  is  an  extremely  useful  volume,  one 
*  which  will  serve  to  supplement  historical 
accounts  neglectful  of  the  geographical  factors 
in  history.  The  multitude  of  specific  details 
with  which  Mr.  East  has  packed  his  book  does 
not  make  for  easy  or  rapid  reading,  for  he  has 
given  us  in  small  compass  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion not  readily  accessible  elsewhere.  Fifty- 
eight  maps  illustrate  the  volume,  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  small  and  not  easily  intelligible 
without  reference  to  larger  areas  and  to  con- 
temporary geography.  A  good  historical  atlas 
will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  text. 

The  story  begins  with  the  Roman  Empire 
and  continues  down  to  the  geography  of 
Europe  in  the  Railway  Age,  roughly  about 
1870.  Limitations  of  space  make  the  treatment 
highly  selective,  but  the  principal  geographical 
determinants  of  European  history  are  consid- 
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ered  and  bibliographies  for  each  chapter  will 
encourage  further  exploration  by  those  inter- 
ested. The  British  Isles  are  excluded,  but  the 
concept  of  Europe  is  properly  expanded  to 
include  the  African  and  Asiatic  lands  touching 
the  Mediterranean.  The  division  of  the  book 
into  three  parts,  'The  Geography  of  Settlement 
in  Europe,'  'The  Political  Geography  of 
Europe,'  and  'The  Economic  Geography  of 
Europe'  results  in  some  duplication  of  material 
but  is  probably  justified  by  the  emphases  of 
these  aspects  thus  made  possible. 

The  author  has  happily  avoided  falling  into 
the  pit  of  geographical  determinism.  Specifi- 
cally, he  disclaims  any  such  inclination,  focus- 
ing his  'attention  on  all  the  many  inter- 
relationships  between  human  societies  and 
their  physical  environments.'  He  cites  the 
infancy  of  his  subject  as  rendering  premature 
the  pursuit  of  wide  generalizations  and  insists 
on  the  immediate  necessity  of  studying  '  con- 
crete instances  of  the  activity  of  human  so- 
cieties in  relation  to  their  habitats,  which 
at  the  same  time  offer  them  opportunities  and 
set  them  limitations.'  He  opposes  an  over- 
simplification of  the  relationship  between  the 
distribution  and  localization  of  industry  and 
physical  geography.  'Although  it  is  true  that 
economic  activities  are  inspired  and  localized 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  immediate 
possibilities  of  the  countryside  .  .  .  neverthe- 
less, these  activities  are  not  a  little  governed 
by  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  people  them- 
selves and  by  the  way  in  which  they  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  are  politically  organized.' 

Sicily,  fully  treated  in  a  special  chapter,  is 
adduced  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
general  social  relationships  have  primacy  in 
historical  determination.  '.  .  .  the  human 
geography  of  Sicily  in  the  past  is  a  changing 
pattern  which  was  woven  by  its  history  on 
the  face  of  its  soil.  ...  In  other  words,  the 
physical  geography  of  Sicily — the  almost  static 
basis  of  its  civilization — was  made  to  yield 
different  human  values  at  successive  stages 
of  time.'  Of  more  particular  contemporary 
interest,  one  may  follow  through  his  references 
to  Spain;  he  shows  how  the  natural  endowment 
of  the  country,  generous  and  varied,  yielded 
rich  or  poor  returns  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  different  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutions. Spain  has  been  geographically 
conditioned  but  not  determined. 

The  book  is  not  only  or  primarily  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  There  are  'variable  or  fluid' 


aspects  of  contemporary  geography  which 
deserve  paramount  attention,  but  to  ignore 
what  the  author  terms  'geographical  mo- 
mentum,' conditions  persisting  from  the  past 
ages  of  Europe,  is  to  ignore  an  important  as- 
pect of  contemporary  life.  'These  conditions, 
in  contrast  to  the  political  and  economic 
trends  of  the  moment,  possess  a  certain  sta- 
bility and  rigidity,  comparable  almost  with 
those  of  the  rock  structure  itself/ 

— Martin  Y.  Mujtsom 

Soviet  Money  and  Finance.  By  L.  E.  Hub- 
bard. New  Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
*93<>-  335  P^es.  $4.50. 

Is  There  Enough  Gold?  By  Charles  C.  Hardy. 
Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution.  1936. 
212  pages.  $2.50. 

AT  LAST  there  is  a  book  on  the  financial 
***■  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  Russia's  economic 
development.  Remaining  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  philosophical  and  moral  implications 
of  collectivism,  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  a  concise 
account  of  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  Soviet  Russia's  financial  structure.  The 
course  of  currency  and  credit  is  traced  from 
the  destruction  of  money-values  under  Mili- 
tary Communism,  1917-1921,  through  the 
revival  of  money  under  the  New  Economic 
Policy  to  the  new  developments  consequent 
upon  the  beginning  of  the  first  Five  Year  Flan 
in  1928. 

Mr.  Hubbard  outlines  in  bold  strokes  the 
industrial  organization  which  is  the  framework 
of  the  Soviet  economic  system.  He  then  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  banking  system,  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  credit 
agencies,  the  currency,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  national  budget  is  constructed. 
In  this  connection,  after  pointing  out  impor- 
tant differences  the  author  observes:  'It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  economists  and 
financial  experts  have  not  succeeded  in  evolv- 
ing a  new  financial  system,  rather  have  they 
adapted  the  technique  and  methods  of  the 
capitalist  system  to  their  peculiar  needs.9  The 
chapter  on  saving  and  investment  is  partic- 
ularly good.  Mr.  Hubbard  shows  how  in  Soviet 
Russia  there  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  any 
disparity  between  these  two  factors!  thereby 
eliminating  what  Professor  Keynes  and  others 
regard  as  one  of  the  main  contributing  causes 
of  the  present  world  crisis. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  occurred  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  the  latter  half  of  1935  the 
rationing  system  for  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumption goods  was  abandoned.  Prices  were 
allowed  to  rise,  near  those  obtaining  on  the 
'free*  market,  where  they  varied  in  classical 
accordance  with  the  supply  and  demand.  This 
had  already  been  allowed  in  regard  to  the 
prices  of  spare  tractor  parts,  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
suggests  that  the  same  policy  may  be  permitted 
to  apply,  to  some  extent,  to  wholesale  trade, 
and  discusses  the  relation  of  this  innovation 
to  planning  in  general.  The  book  closes  on  the 
rather  paradoxical  note  that '  Soviet  economic 
theory  may  soon  be  considered  reactionary  by 
the  advanced  advocates  of  social  credit  schemes 
and  the  manipulation  of  credit  in  western 
countries.' 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  many  students  of  mone- 
tary economics  were  questioning  whether  the 
gold  supply  of  the  world  was  adequate  to  serve 
as  the  base  for  an  international  standard.  Mr. 
Hardy  set  himself  the  task  of  answering  this 
question,  assuming  that  the  international  gold 
standard  was  reconstructed  and  functioned  as 
it  did  from  1924  to  1930.  He  analyzes  the  esti- 
mates of  gold  stocks  and  gold  production,  past, 
present  and  future,  and  discusses  the  supply 
needed.  He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  con- 
trary to  common  belief,  there  is  more  danger  of 
a  surplus  than  of  a  deficit  under  the  1924-30 
conditions  which  he  assumes.  But  he  himself 
provides  doubts  about  those  conditions  when 
he  writes:  'No  gold  supply  can  ever  be  ade- 
quate if  adequacy  is  tested  by  the  ability  of  a 
country  to  meet  gold  drains  based  on  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  country's  credit  struc- 
ture.' 

Mr.  Hardy  touches  the  crux  of  the  difficulty 
when  he  discusses  the  national  distribution  of 
gold.  The  total  world  supply  may  be  adequate, 
but  how  can  it  be  distributed  so  that  national 
currencies  can  be  maintained  on  it?  This  ques- 
tion recalls  the  plaintive  financial  columns  of 
the  London  press  during  1929-31,  grumbling 
that  France  and  America  were  not  playing  the 
gold  game  'according  to  the  rules.'  Mr.  Hardy 
doubts  that  the  available  gold  will  distribute 
itself  adequately  through  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial and  investment  forces.  There  is  still 
little  sign  of  any  super-national  authority  to 
ordain  any  other  means  of  distribution. 

In  Part  II  of  the  book,  the  author  has  revised 


and  reprinted  his  critical  analysis  of  the  War- 
ren-Pearson price  theory.  This  is  acute  and 
well-argued,  although  sterile  and  negative  in 
its  conclusions. 

— Michael  Ross 

The  Gaucho  Martin  Fierro.  By  JosS  Her- 
nandez. Adapted  from  the  Spanish  and  ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Walter  Owen. 
With  drawings  by  Alberto  Guir aides.  New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1936. 326  pages, 
$3-00. 

TATIN  America  has  produced  two  poems  of 
•^  epic  character.  The  earlier,  La  Araucanay 
is  a  conscious  candidate  for  this  designation, 
written  by  a  Spanish  soldier  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  immortalize  the  exploits  of  himself 
and  his  comrades  in  the  early  conquest  of  Chile. 
The  Gaucho  Martin  Fierro  is  more  original 
and  expresses  more  epic  genius,  although  it  is 
less  dignified  in  form  and  deals  with  humbler 
subjects.  It  springs  from  the  partly  oral  and 
partly  written  ballad  literature  of  the  Argen- 
tine plains  and  was  completed  at  odd  moments 
by  an  author  unconscious  that  he  was  produc- 
ing a  masterpiece. 

Jos6  Hernandez  was  a  prominent  journalist 
and  publicist,  but  he  was  estancia  bred  and  had 
grown  up  with  the  gauchos.  In  his  imagination 
he  felt  so  vividly  their  experiences  that  they 
accepted  him  as  their  prophet  and  his  poem 
ran  through  innumerable  editions  and  was  re- 
cited wherever  the  cowmen  of  the  pampas 
gathered  around  a  campfire  or  lounged  in  a 
country  bar.  Nor  was  the  instinct  of  his  ad- 
mirers at  fault.  The  poem  is  realistic,  romantic 
and  human — and  powerful  in  all  of  these  mu- 
tually discordant  qualities.  Indeed  its  realism 
may  repel  at  times  a  generation  that  does  not 
know  the  gaucho  at  first  hand  and  that  loves 
its  crudities  sugar-coated. 

Its  length  of  nearly  five  thousand  lines,  its 
continuity  of  theme,  and  its  tragic  undertone 
justify  defining  the  poem  as  an  epic.  But  it  also 
suggests  a  catena  of  ballads  and  might  appro- 
priately be  entitled  Lays  of  the  Last  Gaucho.  The 
guitar  replaces  the  harp  among  Latin  minstrels 
and  the  text  is  explicitly  a  recitative  for  a 
guitar  accompaniment. 

Martin  Fierro  and  his  associates  represent 
the  last  generation  of  frontier  plainsmen  in 
Argentina  and  their  histories  form  the  author's 
theme.  When  the  first  and  most  significant 
part  of  the  poem  was  published  in  1872  the 
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gauchos  were  already  oppressed  by  the  nos- 
talgia of  a  vanishing  race.  With  a  strain  of 
Indian  in  their  Spanish  blood  and  as  much  a 
part  of  the  pampa  as  the  half-wild  herds  that 
roamed  it,  their  instinct  told  them  that  they 
could  not  survive  the  arrival  of  the  plowman 
and  the  settler.  This  melancholy  presentiment 
colors  the  background  of  the  narrative  and 
gives  it  lasting  historical  meaning.  In  that 
narrative  incidents  crowd  upon  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  They  include  barroom  brawls 
and  Indian  battles,  ignoble  squabbles  over 
women  and  heroic  deeds  in  their  defence, 
abuses  of  army  drafting,  incredible  evils  at 
military  outposts,  queer  social  misfits  bred  on 
civilization's  fringe,  injustices  to  the  poor,  cor- 
ruption of  officials,  unvarnished  verities  of  life 
among  the  aborigines.  But  contrasting  with 
this  huddle  of  major  and  petty  wrong  and  vice 
and  with  the  obscenities  of  frontier  squalor  are 
descriptions  of  the  vast  expanse  of  unsullied 
nature,  long  saddle  nights  under  the  stars, 
spicy  odors  of  untrodden  herbage,  calls  of  un- 
s  tar  tied  birds  at  dawn,  and  other  experiences 
that  dignify  the  soul. 

The  original  is  in  the  gaucho  dialect.  Like 
the  gaucho  himself  that  dialect  is  vanishing. 
Mr.  Owen's  '  adaptation '  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. It  preserves  the  rhymes  and  meters  of 
typical  gaucho  recitatives.  Even  difficult  word- 
plays are  reproduced  in  English  with  remark- 
able cleverness.  A  person  who  has  never  heard 
the  songs  of  the  pampas  in  their  native  setting, 
or  at  least  on  a  Buenos  Aires  vaudeville  stage, 
will  hardly  catch  their  swing  and  intonation 
from  a  version  in  another  language.  But  the 
story  will  hold  his  interest  and  leave  a  perma- 
nent impression.  The  volume,  which  is  excel- 
lently illustrated,  can  not  be  left  out  of  the 
library  of  an  American  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand Argentina. 

— Victor  S.  Clark 

The  Spanish  Tragedy  i 930-1 936.  By  E. 
Allison  Peers.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1936.  257  pages.  $2.50. 

DROFESSOR  Peers  has  done  the  useful  job 
of  chronicling  in  simple  and  graphic  fashion 
all  the  major  events  that  have  occurred  in 
Spain  in  the  six  important  years  from  the  end 
of  the  Dictatorship  in  January,  1930,  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolt  on  July  17,  1936. 
Though  the  author  advises  us  that  he  has 
striven  for  complete  objectivity,  he  has  not 


attained  it.  His  pro-clerical,  anti-Left  bias  is  all 
the  more  dangerous  in  that  it  is  cleverly  con- 
cealed. The  reader  should  credit  his  well  in- 
formed recital  of  what  happened,  and  discredit 
his  prejudiced  account  of  why  it  happened. 
— Leo  Huberma* 

The  Descent  of  the  Idol.  By  Jaroslat 
Durycb.  Translated  from  the  Czech  by  Lynton 
A.  Hudson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  and 
Company.  1936.  670  pages.  $2.73. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
Joseph  Roth.  Translated  by  Moray  Firth. 
New  York:  The  Piking  Press.  1936.  303 
pages.  $2.50. 

The  Brothers  Ashkenazl.  By  I.  J.  Singer. 
Translated  from  the  Yiddish  by  Maurice 
Samuel.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1936. 
641  pages.  $2.75. 

^pHE  slightest  of  these  books  is  The  Ballad  ef 
*-  the  Hundred  Days.  Although  it  takes  its 
name  from  an  important  period  in  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  the  book  is  concerned  not  so  much 
with  external  as  with  internal  events  in  the 
lives  of  its  characters  and  almost  half  of  it  is 
devoted  to  Angelina  Pietri,  the  laundress  who 
loves  Napoleon  and  dies  for  him.  The  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  humble  Angelina  and  the  great 
Emperor  gives  Mr.  Roth  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  usual  contrast  between  the  great  and 
the  small,  and  to  draw  the  inference  that  only 
the  unimportant  can  be  truly  happy.  It  is  only 
after  Napoleon  learns  this  and  loses  his  empire 
that  he  can  experience '  the  ecstacy  that  comes 
from  renunciation.'  Mr.  Roth's  attitude  toward 
Napoleon  is  reverent  iconoclasm,  in  line  with 
his  frequent  use  of  paradox. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  IDOL  is  another 
novel  of  a  soldier,  of  Wallenstein  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Thomas  Mann  has  compared  this 
book  to  War  and  Peace,  but  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  why.  Taken  by  themselves,  the 
occasional  patches  of  story,  like  the  account  of 
Angela's  American  adventure,  are  well  told, 
though  somewhat  vague  and  unrealistic  in 
treatment,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  lost 
in  a  mass  of  scholarly,  or  even  pedantic,  detail 
which  makes  the  book  impossible  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  It  may  be  better  adapted  for  the 
expert  on  the  period,  who  need  not  consult  an 
encyclopaedia  in  order  to  identify  the  con* 
stantly  changing  multitude  of  minor  officials 
and  dignitaries  who  are  mentioned. 
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THE  BROTHERS  ASHKENAZI  \s  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  book  one  would  have  expected  from 
the  author  of  Tosht  Kalb.  The  Jewish  pietists 
and  mystics  of  Poland  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  feudal  medievalism  of  the  previous 
book  to  modern  industrial  society.  In  the  life- 
time of  the  brothers  Ashkenazi  and  within  the 
Polish  town  of  Lodz,  Mr.  Singer  presents  the  his- 
tory of  capitalism  from  its  banning  in  hand  in- 
dustry to  its  culmination  in  the  World  War,  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  inflation  and  disintegra- 
tion. In  the  Ashkenazi  brothers  the  author 
presents  two  opposed  trends  of  capitalist  de- 
velopment. Max  is  the  incarnation  of  furious 
ambition  which  destroys  everything  it  meets  in 
its  road  to  the  top  and  ends  with  its  own  de- 
struction. Yakob  is  the  pleasure-seeking  prin- 
ciple, the  sensuous  enjoyment  which  destroys 
only  itself.  But  both  are  destroyed:  Yakob 
when  his  pride  will  not  submit  to  those  who  are 
stronger.  Max  when  everything  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life,  including  his  power,  leaves 
him. 

In  his  picture  of  capitalist  development  Mr. 
Singer  describes  also  the  development  of  the 
workers'  movement  which  began  with  the 
Enlightenment  and  anti-religious  propaganda 
and  ended  in  the  Russian  Revolution.  In  this 
portrayal  his  sympathies  are  more  deeply  in- 
volved, for  while  the  Ashkenazi  brothers  are 
seeking  power  and  luxury,  the  workers  are 
seeking  food  and  life.  We  therefore  find  the 
leader  of  this  movement,  Nissan  the  Wicked, 
scholar  and  revolutionist  and  the  son  of  Reb 
Noske,  scholar  and  saint,  the  most  sympa- 
thetic character  of  the  many  in  the  novel. 
Step  by  step  we  follow  his  development  from 
his  unhappy  and  hungry  childhood,  through 
the  stage  in  which  he  is  an  intuitive  organizer 
of  strikes,  his  education  in  prisons,  his  release 
by  the  revolution,  and  his  election  to  the 
revolutionary  Duma.  And  then  we  discover 


that  as  a  Menshevik  he  rejects  and  is  rejected 
by  the  new  Government.  This  is  the  one  il- 
logical, unmotivated  and  unexpected  develop- 
ment in  the  book,  for  throughout  we  have  seen 
Nissan  as  the  honest  and  effective  leader  of  the 
workers  and  expect  to  find  him  at  the  end  in 
complete  accord  with  the  new  Government 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  bring  into  being. 
Mr.  Singer  tries  to  explain  this  development 
by  showing  the  similarity  between  Nissan  and 
his  father,  the  pious  and  other-worldly  scholar, 
and  by  repeating  that  Nissan  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  word,  of  the  idea  over  the  ma- 
terial, but  he  leaves  us  unconvinced.  It  is  only 
Mr.  Singer's  own  conviction  that  the  religious 
other-worldliness  of  the  medieval  Jews  must  be 
translated  into  philosophical  idealism  when  it 
is  abandoned  by  their  descendants  that  is 
demonstrated  in  Nissan. 

This  concept  of  racial  heredity  which  is 
causing  so  much  trouble  in  modern  society  is 
found  throughout  the  book,  and  especially  in 
those  parts  where  Mr.  Singer  is  concerned  with 
finding  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  Jew. 
Nissan  believes  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
proletarian  revolution,  but  finally  rejects  that. 
Other  characters  seek  a  solution  in  Polish  na- 
tionalism, but  that  led  to  pogroms.  The  Ash- 
kenazi brothers  sought  it  in  capitalist  conquest 
and  found  that  an  illusion.  At  the  end  Max 
Ashkenazi  considered  Palestine,  but  decided 
that  would  not  solve  the  problem  either.  It 
would  mean  either  a  repetition  of  Poland  or  a 
waste  of  talent  represented  by  putting  the 
peasant's  spade  into  the  sensitive  hands  of  the 
diamond  polisher.  Only  one  solution  is  possi- 
ble: a  return  to  the  wisdom  of  Job  and  Ec- 
desiastes,  to  the  recognition  that  the  world  is 
vanity. 

There  are  flaws  in  this  novel  and  confusions, 
but  it  ranks  with  the  first  novels  of  our  time. 
—Joseph  Kibsh 
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Neutrality 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Aoe: 

Sir: — Your  symposium  on  neutrality  for  this 
country  was  most  timely,  as  transpiring  events 
abundantly  prove.  Our  policy  on  this  matter 
should  be  more  clearly  defined. 

History  teaches  all  society,  local,  state,  na- 
tional and  international,  needs  the  sanctions 
of  law  to  preserve  peace  and  order. 

Do  we  prefer  the  ghastly  arbitraments  of 
war  to  a  rule  of  reason  and  justice  as  defined 
by  international  law,  administered  by  a  World 
Court  and  upheld  by  a  League  of  Nations? 
— Charles  A.  Ewino 
Decatur,  Illinois 

The  War  Psychosis 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — The  article  Hitler  over  Russia  by  'Ernst 
Henri '  in  your  November  issue  is  one  of  the 
most  disheartening  symptoms  of  war-psychosis 
I  have  ever  come  across.  No  matter  what  one 
thinks  of  National  Socialism  as  a  political  sys- 
tem or  of  Hitler  as  an  individual,  an  aggres- 
sive war  of  conquest  certainly  is  not  contem- 
plated by  him  or  any  other  member  of  his 
Government.  They  may  sometimes  show  an 
excessive  pride  in  consequence  of  their  unde- 
niable success  in  reconstructing  their  country, 
but  they  are  not  insane  as  your  author  makes 
them  out  to  be  by  implication. 

Mr.  'Henri*  ignores — for  what  reason? — 
the  existence  of  such  trivial  matters  as  the 
French  and  Russian  armies,  each  of  which  is 
superior  to  the  German  army.  Hitler  and  Gen- 
eral Goring  do  not.  They  know  very  well,  and 
have  often  said  so,  that  a  new  war  would  in- 
volve destruction  of  the  whole  of  European 
civilization  including  Germany.  It  takes  the 
utter  blindness  of  bias  to  write  a  sensational 
story  of  Germany's  alleged  evil  intentions. 
Similarly,  I  remember,  warmongers  before 
1 91 4  ascribed  to  William  II  a  desire  for  world 
'domination/  whereas  he  never  wanted  more 
than  Germany's  natural  right  of  existence  as  a 


wor\d-Power  on  the  basisjof  equal  rights  with 
the  other  great  Powers. 

Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  your  maga- 
zine to  work  for  international  understanding 
and  conciliation  than  to  add  to  the  tension  al- 
ready existing  by  inciting  more  hatred  and 
more  hysteria  among  a  reading  public  incapa- 
ble of  judging  international  affairs  at  first  hand? 

— Otto  E.  Lessing 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Aoe: 

Sir: — I  wish  to  say  that  The  Living  Age 
furnishes  a  unique  and  indispensable  service  to 
students  of  international  affairs. 

— Kenneth  Coleoeove 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,"  Illinois 

lO  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — In  my  opinion,  The  Living  Age  is  die 
best  of  all  periodicals. 

— H.  B.  Smith 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
had  a  great  clearing  out  of  back  numbers  of 
some  eight  or  ten  magazines  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe, and  that  among  this  accumulation, 
which  I  have  given  to  charitable  institutions) 
there  is  not  a  single  number  of  The  Living 
Age,  as  they  are  aU  worth  keeping. 

— Charles  Vezin 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 

10  THE  Editor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Sir: — I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  enjoying  The  Living  Age 
more  than  ever  since  it  resumed  publishing 
articles  on  literature,  art  and  music  I  also  like 
the  short  stories.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— Dana  L.  Hodsok 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


WITH  THE  ORGANIZATIONS 


*npHE  National  Peace  Conference  (8 
1  West  40th  Street,  New  York)  an- 
nounces  that  it  has  taken  over  from  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  publication  of 
the  series  of  brief  works  on  international 
issues  which  have  been  known  as  the  World 
Affairs  Books.  The  series  will  continue 
under  the  editorship  of  Raymond  T.  Rich, 
formerly  Director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.  Titles  already  published 
include  The  Cotton  South  and  American 
Trade  Policy ,  by  Peter  Molyneaux,  editor 
of  the  Texas  Weekly >,  The  Economic  Need 
of  an  Organized  World)  by  Dr.  Alvin  H. 
Hansen  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
What  Is  War?>  by  Dr.  Bronislaw  Mali- 
nowski,  anthropologist  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  Conflicts  of  Policy  in  the 
Far  East)  by  Dr.  George  H.  Blakeslee  of 
Clark  University. 

ACCORDING  to  figures  released  by  the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
(532  Seventeenth  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  there  are  in  the  United 
States  only  about  30,000  persons  who 
contribute  a  dollar  or  more  a  year  to  any 
peace  organization.  The  National  Council 
hopes  to  increase  the  number  to  at  least 
a  half  million. 

IN  AN  effort  to  combat  the  'war-like  and 
racketeering  influences  now  reaching  chil- 
dren through  the  press,  the  movies,  the 
radio,  and  through  war  and  gangster 
toys/  World  Peaceways  (103  Park  Ave., 
New  York)  has  organized  a  Department  of 
Youth  Education.  The  newly  formed 
department  invites  individuals  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  program  to  cooperate 
with  it  by  organizing  peace  education 
groups,  and  by  collecting  signatures  to  a 
petition  which  it  has  drawn  up.  With  such 
a  declaration  of  public  opinion  as  the 
signing  of  the  petitions  will  give  it,  the 


department  hopes  to  influence  toy  manu- 
facturers, toy  retailers,  motion  picture 
f>roducers,  radio  program  builders,  and 
egislators. 

AS  THE  year  1936  drew  to  an  end,  the 
War  Resisters  League  was  busily  adding 
names  to  its  enrollment.  More  than  two 
thousand  United  States  citizens  had 
enrolled  by  mid-December.  The  enroll- 
ment blank  requires  the  signing  of  the 
following  pledge:  'War  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  I  therefore  am  determined  not 
to  support  any  kind  of  war,  international 
or  civil,  and  to  strive  for  the  removal  of 
all  causes  of  war.'  The  League  originated 
in  England,  and  has  its  main  strength 
there. 

THE  Public  Action  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation Affecting  International  Peace  (30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York)  has  in- 
augurated a  'postcard  service'  by  which  it 
plans  to  keep  its  members  informed  on 
important  peace  legislation  coming  before 
Congress  and  to  advise  them  'where, 
when  and  to  whom*  to  voice  their  opinion 
of  that  legislation.  The  Committee  is  non- 
political  and  offers  its  services  to  'all 
individuals  and  organizations  determined 
to  keep  America  out  of  war/  There  are  no 
dues. 

THE  League  for  Human  Rights  (807 
David  Scott  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
asks  us  to  inform  our  readers  that  it  is 
conducting  a  'boycott  of  German  goods 
and  services'  and  publishing  a  monthly 
Boycott  News  Bulletin.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  League. 
Another  German-boycott  agency  is  the 
Joint  Boycott  Council  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  (151  West  40th  Street,  New 
York). 
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IN  THE  speech  which  he  delivered  at 
Milan  on  November  1,  Mussolini  invited 
those  who  criticize  Fascism  to  visit  Italy 
and  see  what  the  present  r£gime  has  done 
for  the  people.  Mr.  Carl  T.  Schmidt,  an 
instructor  in  economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, accepted  the  invitation  even 
before  it  was  made.  In  his  article  he  sum- 
marizes especially  for  Living  Age  readers 
the  results  of  his  research  into  the  present 
state  of  Italian  agriculture,  [p.  433] 

LION  FEUCHTWANGER  is  a  German 
novelist  and  dramatist  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  He 
emigrated  in  1933,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
citizenship  in  1934.  In  America  his  best 
known  books  are  Josepbus  and  Jew  Suss. 
[p.  440] 


Melvin  M.  Fagen  is  associated  with  the 
Committee  on  Emigration  Legislation  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee;  at 
present  he  is  making  a  study  of  the  fami- 
lies of  aliens  in  the  United  States  for  the 
National  Council  on  Naturalization  and 
Citizenship;  Walter  Consuelo  Langsam, 
author  of  The  World  Since  1914*  is  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Columbia  University; 
Martin  Y.  Munson  also  teaches  history 
at  Columbia;  Michael  Ross  is  economic 
adviser  to  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration; Victor  S.  Clark,  a  former  editor 
of  The  Living  Age,  is  now  consultant  in 
economics  at  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Leo  Huberman,  author  of  We  The  People, 
has  just  published  an  economic  history  of 
Europe  called  Man's  Worldly  Goods,  The 
Story  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (Harpers, 
$2*5°)>  Joseph  Kresh  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  translator. 


THIS  month's  'Persons'  are  Winston 
Churchill,  who  has  lately  been  trying  to 
form  a  Centrist  party  in  England  [p.  413]; 
General  Edward  Rydz-Smigly,  neir  to 
the  mantle  of  Pilsudski  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  Poland  [p.  416];  and  Jacques  de 
Lacretelle,  one  of  the  newest  of  the  French 
immortals  [p.  419]. 

THE  reviewers  of '  Books  Abroad '  include 
Stephen  Spender,  the  young  English  poet; 
J.  A.  Hobson,  economist  and  author;  Em- 
manuel Berl,  the  editor  of  Marianne; 
Herbert  Rhon,  whose  name  appears  fre- 
quently over  articles  in  thtNeuefVeltbubne; 
David  Garnett,  author  of  Lady  into  Fox, 
Pocahontas,  and  No  Love,  and  the  son  of 
Edward  and  Constance  Garnett;  and 
William  Plomer,  who  has  been  a  farmer  in 
the  Stormberg,  a  trader  in  Zululand,  and  a 
traveler  in  Japan. 

OF  OUR  own  reviewers,  Frederick  V. 
Field  is  Secretary  of  the  American  Council 
of  the    Institute   of   Pacific    Relations; 
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IN  THE  Mediterranean  Agreement  which 
Britain  and  Italy  concluded  early  last 
month  there  is  a  clause  in  which  the  two 
Governments  'disclaim  any  desire  to  mod- 
ify, or  ...  to  see  modified,  the  status  quo 
as  regards  national  sovereignty  of  terri- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean  area.'  This 
clause  has  been  variously  interpreted.  In 
England  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  Italy 
would  withdraw  the  support  she  had  been 
giving  the  Insurgent  forces  of  General 
Francisco  Franco,  while  the  Italians  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  it  a  British  promise  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  Soviet  republic  in 
Catalonia.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  what  interpretation  the  diplomats 
who  wrote  the  clause  put  upon  it.  But  its 
considered  ambiguity,  and  the  fact  that 
Italy  has  apparently  continued  to  supply 
men  and  arms  to  General  Franco  without 
so  much  as  a  rebuke  from  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  at  least  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  Italian  view  may  be  the  correct 
one.  For  the  truth  is  that  a  Soviet,  or  at 
least  an  anarcho-syndicalist,  republic  has 
already  been  established  in  Catalonia,  a 
fact  which  is  not  likely  to  be  more  wel- 
come in  London  than  it  is  in  Rome.  It  is 
this  republic  which  Cyril  Connolly,  an 
English  Left-wing  journalist  and  author, 
describes  in  'Barcelona.'  [p.  478] 

ORDINARILY,  German  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  the  last  place  one  would  go 
today  for  an  objective  article  on  Russia. 
Acting  under  orders  from  the  Propaganda 
Ministry,  they  have  been  filling  their  col- 
umns with  lurid  accounts  of  terror  and 
starvation  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  industrial 
breakdown  and  of  gigantic  preparations 
for  a  war  of  aggression  against  the  Father- 
land. Significant  though  it  is  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Nazi  methods  and  Nazi  intentions, 
this  material  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


But  the  article  which  Walther  Pahl  pub- 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  is  a  striking  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Writing  on  the  subject  of 
Russian  Arctic  exploration,  Mr.  Pahl  dis- 
plays little  or  none  of  the  usual  Nazi  bias, 
and  if  there  are  in  his  remarks  one  or  two 
instances  of  prejudice,  one  may  safely 
hazard  the  guess  that  they  were  inserted 
to  make  the  rest  more  palatable  to  the 
censor.  In  any  case  they  may  be  readily 
identified  and  discounted.  As  a  whole, 
'Russia  Looks  North'  is  as  honest  an  ac- 
count as  one  is  likely  to  encounter  any- 
where of  the  work  the  Soviet  Government 
has  been  pushing  forward  in  an  effort  to 
open  up  the  frozen  North,  [p.  483] 

MR.  ISRAEL  COHEN,  whose  article, 
'The  Jews  in  Poland,'  we  reproduce  from 
the  Contemporary  Review,  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  the  Jews  in  modern  times.  He  is  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion, and  has  written  and  lectured  exten- 
sively on  the  problems  of  his  race.  Among 
his  books  are  Jewish  Life  in  Modem 
Times,  The  Journal  of  a  Jewish  Trmoe/er, 
and  A  Ghetto  Gallery.  He  spent  the  years 
191 8-19  investigating  anti-Jewish  out- 
rages in  Poland  on  behalf  of  the  Zionist 
Organization.  In  his  article  he  brings  that 
investigation  up  to  date.  [p.  488] 

IN  AN  age  of  proletarian  novels  and 
'realistic'  short  stories,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
occasionally  to  a  writer  like  Henry  Wil- 
liamson. As  our  readers  well  know,  Mr. 
Williamson  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  brings  to  life  the 
woods  and  fields  and  streams  of  the  Eng- 
lish countryside.  Continuing  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Richard  Jefferies  and  of  W.  H. 
Hudson,  he  has  yet  infused  that  tradition 
with  a  quality  which  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
(Continued  on  pagejfS) 
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LO  JUDGE  from  reports  coming  in  almost  daily  from  Paris,  Barce- 
lona, Valencia  and  other  points  in  Europe,  the  assurance  which  Chan- 
cellor Adolf  Hitler  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  given  to  Ambassador 
Andre  Francois-Poncet  of  France  contained  one  of  those  € jokers'  which 
the  Nazis  are  past  masters  at  contriving.  Hitler  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Germany  has  no  intention  of  changing  the  territorial  status  quo  of 
Spain  or  any  of  her  possessions,  including  Spanish  Morocco.  But  he  did 
not  say  that  Germany  would  cease  to  support  the  forces  of  General 
Franco,  nor  did  he  deny  that  she  would  exact  a  heavy  price  for  that  sup- 
port. 

Last  month  we  gave  our  readers  the  Deutsche  Injormationeri s  version 
of  what  that  price  would  be  (The  Living  Age,  January,  1937,  p.  380). 
In  the  time  wnich  has  elapsed  since  then,  the  situation  has  been  clarified, 
and  the  details  of  the  arrangements  made  have  been  considerably  ampli- 
fied. According  to  a  book  by  Arthur  Koestler  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  under  the  title  of  Menscbenopfer  Unerhorty  Germany  has 
been  planning  a  Fascist  revolution  in  Spam  since  1934.  Mr.  Koestler 
claims  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  the  German  General 
Staff  intends  to  lead  a  Spanish  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  use  the 
harbors  of  Spain,  Spanish  Morocco,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  as  bases  for 
her  air  force  and  her  navy.  All  this  could  be  done  without  changing  the 
territorial  status  quo  of  Spain  provided  that  the  government  in  power 
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were  amenable  to  German  wishes,  and  provided  also  that  at  least  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Nazis.  To 
achieve  these  two  conditions,  Mr,  Koestler  says,  Berlin  has  been  smug- 
gling Nazi  propaganda  into  Spain  in  large  quantities  for  more  than  two 
years  and  has  spent  large  sums  to  'buy   the  Spanish  press. 

BUT  GERMANY,  like  Franco,  was  undoubtedly  counting  on  a  short 
war  and  an  easy  victory.  Her  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  she  was  then 
faced  with  the  choice  between  abandoning  her  schemes  and  throwing  so 
much  support  behind  the  Insurgents  as  seriously  to  endanger  European 
peace.  A  report  from  Catalonia  purports  to  tell  exactly  what  happened. 

According  to  this  story,  General  Franco  sent  to  Berlin  on  November 
15a  naval  officer  by  the  name  of  Agacino.  There  in  the  Chancellory  he 
had  a  conference  with  Colonel-General  Goring,  General  Faupel,  Hitler's 
'expert'  on  Spanish  questions,  Rudolf  Hess,  the  Fuhrer's  deputy,  and 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  National 
Socialist  Party.  Also  present  were  the  former  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Berlin  Agramonte  y  Cortijo,  the  military  attach^  Martinez  y  Martinez, 
and  a  certain  Urbano  Feypeo  de  Sotomayor,  official  spokesman  of  the 
Falange  Espanola  in  Germany.  Agacino  told  his  German  listeners 
frankly  that  the  revolt  was  lost  unless  Germany  and  Italy  intervened 
openly.  To  this  General  Goring  is  said  to  have  replied  that  Germany  would 
not  permit  Bolshevism  to  triumph  in  Spain  under  any  circumstances, 
but  that,  before  lending  the  Insurgents  further  aid,  she  would  have  to 
have  guarantees  that,  in  case  of  victory,  they  would  satisfy  her  just  de- 
mands for  territory  in  which  to  expand.  The  German  Government,  he 
continued,  was  ready  to  send  fifteen  submarines  to  Spain  at  once.  But 
for  this  and  other  help  she  would  demand  the  cession  to  her  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spanish  Morocco,  and  Spanish  Guinea,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  exploit  the  iron  mines  of  Asturias  and  the  Basque  provinces 
and  the  copper  ore  of  Rio  Tin  to. 

The  Catalonian  report  implies  that  the  terms  were  accepted  forth- 
with, for  it  concludes: — 

The  Spanish  agents  replied  that  the  National  Junta  was  ready  to  undertake 
heavy  sacrifices  to  save  Spain  from  Bolshevism.  ...  A  few  days  later  the  Spanish 
cruiser  Cervantes  was  torpedoed  by  a  foreign  submarine. 


MEANWHILE,  according  to  another  dispatch,  this  time  from  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  Munich,  recruiting  bureaus  were  set  up 
in  all  the  larger  German  cities,  and  an  intensive  campaign  was  launched 
to  obtain  volunteers  for  service  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time  additional 
thousands  of  S.S.  and  S.A.  men  were  ordered  to  Spain,  as  well  as  avia- 
tors, tank  drivers,  radio  operators,  and  others  from  the  regular  army. 
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Many  of  the  men  are  said  not  to  have  known  what  their  destination  was 
until  their  ships  had  left  port,  and  all  are  supposed  to  have  been  sworn 
to  the  strictest  secrecy.  Most  of  them  were  landed  at  Seville,  but  a 
certain  number  also  reached  Spanish  Morocco.  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  reports  from  Tangier  that  by  the  middle  of  January  there 
were  definite  evidences  of  German  encroachment  in  the  Spanish  zone, 
economic,  administrative  and  military,  though  the  last  was  'on  the  whole 
in  an  early  stage  and  does  not  suggest  the  imminence  of  any  sort  of 
offensive  operation/ 

What  nappened  was  apparently  this:  the  German  authorities 
made  preparations  for  the  landing  of  some  20,000  troops  in  Ceuta 
and  other  ports  of  the  Spanish  zone;  France,  getting  wind  of  these 
preparations,  staged  a  demonstration  of  a  united  determination  to 
resist  German  encroachments  in  Africa;  and  Germany,  taking  alarm, 
backed  down. 

Rut  only  a  little  way  down.  German  economic  penetration  of  Spanish 
Morocco  continues  unabated,  and  was  already  well  advanced  when  the 
French  protested.  The  whole  episode  vividly  recalls  the  history  of 
German  attempts  to  capture  Austria,  and  seems  so  far  to  have  repeated 
the  earlier  pattern.  When  Hitler  attempted  to  seize  Austria  by  a  Nazi 
revolution  from  within,  Mussolini  massed  a  large  force  along  the  Alps 
and  compelled  the  German  Chancellor  to  abandon  his  Austnan  follow, 
ers.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  pouring  a  German  army  into  Spanish 
Morocco  the  French  ordered  their  Moroccan  troops  to  march  to  the 
bonier  of"  the  Spanish  /one,  and  Hitler  again  rctreatcxl.  Rut  the  failure  of 
the  Na/i  ioup  in  Vienna  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  German  efforts 
to  absorb  her  eastern  neighbor:  the  accord  of  July  11,  I9J6,  has  resulted 
in  a  steady  increase  of  German  influence  there,  and  many  Austrian* 
regard  it  as  the  death-knell  of  their  independence.  Similarly  the  agree- 
ment with  General  Franco  may  yet  result  in  giving  Germany  that 
entering  uedge  in  Africa  which  sne  so  ardently  desires. 

NOR  IS  GKRMAN  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  limited  to  Africa.  In- 
deed,  it  has  reached  such  proportions  in  Spain  itself  that  even  the  Na- 
tionalists are  Incoming  alarmed.  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Conservative  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  recently  sent 
his  paper  a  cable  from  Gibraltar  in  which  he  gives  some  interesting  de- 
tails aUuit  this  development.  Sir  Percival  writes:  — 

CVa*tal  shipping  trade  has  already  passed  out  of  Spanish  into  German  control. 
Thu  trailr  *a\  formerly  largely  in  the  hands  of  three  companies  -  the  Trans. 
mriiitrrrjncj,  <>t  NUtlrni,  the  Solanaxar,  of  Malaga,  and  Ybarra  and  Co.,  of  Se- 
ville. Recently,  however,  tm  the  ground  that  Spanish  ships  were  endangered  by 
the  Mdkjuie,  traffic  between  Vigo,  Seville,  lludra,  Cadit,  and  the  Balearic*  has 
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been  diverted  to  German  ships,  operated  by  the  Neptun,  Woermann,  Hansa  and 
Oldenburg-Portugiesische  lines. 

'Himsa,'  a  German  organization  originally  formed  as  a  distributing  company 
handling  traffic  between  Ceuta  and  Seville,  has  broadened  its  activities  to  include 
all  kinds  of  import  and  export  business  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  shared 
by  the  European  markets.  The  buyer,  whether  he  pays  in  pesetas  or  arranges  a 
commodity  exchange,  has  merely  to  give  his  order  to  'Himsa.'  It  then  carries  out 
the  transaction  without  further  formality  and  ensures  prompt  delivery  from  Ger- 
man ports. 

German  firms  have  already  profited  by  orders  for  120,000  steel  drums  for  olive 
oil,  of  which  half  have  been  landed,  at  prices  higher  than  those  quoted  in  past 
years  by  Dutch  and  French  manufacturers. 

The  paper  shortage  is  being  met  by  large  shipments  of  wood  pulp  from  Ger- 
many, which,  instead  of  coming  direct  from  Sweden  or  Finland,  now  passes 
through  'Himsa*  at  no  advantage  to  Spanish  purchasers. 

Other  materials  needed  in  Nationalist  territory  are  similarly  supplied  by  Ger- 
man agents.  Commodities  of  which  Germany  is  in  great  need  are  leaving  Spain 
under  the  same  arrangement. 

German  agents  have  been  buying  large  stocks  of  wool  and  cork,  and  they  are, 
I  understand,  drawing  heavily  on  the  output  of  iron  ore  from  the  Spanish  mines  in 
Morocco,  as  compensation  for  the  materials  supplied  to  General  Franco's  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  been  trying  to  purchase  or  to 
secure  an  option  on  30,000  tons  of  olive  oil  from  Seville.  If  this  is  permitted  by  the 
Government  it  will  prove  a  profitable  investment  for  Germany,  in  view  of  the  cur- 
tailed production. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Germany  is  tightening  her 
hold  on  Spanish  markets. 

SINCE  THE  ABDICATION  of  King  Edward  VIII,  Great  Britain  has 
settled  down  in  earnest  to  the  grim  business  of  preparing  for  the  next 
World  War.  The  effect  of  rearmament  has  been  to  stimulate  economic 
activity  to  the  point  where  economists  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
feel  obliged  to  point  out  that  there  is  real  danger  that  the  recovery  move- 
ment may  soon  take  on  the  unhealthy  characteristics  of  a  boom,  if 
indeed  it  has  not  already  done  so.  Prices  are  rapidly  rising;  wages  are 
showing  the  same  tendency;  there  is  an  incipient  shortage  of  skilled 
labor;  the  security  markets  are  buoyant;  new  stock  issues  of  questionable 
quality  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance;  speculation  is  increas- 
ing; credit  is  expanding;  and  the  volume  of  investment  in  fixed  capital 
is  rapidly  growing.  The  only  element  of  a  typical  boom  which  is  missing 
from  the  picture  is  a  rise  in  interest  rates.  The  pace  has  been  so  rapid  in 
recent  months  that  many  of  the  basic  industries  which  have  been 
depressed  since  the  War  are  now  beginning  to  be  active  again.  Thus  the 
London  Economist  observes  that  of  the  '  four  great  erstwhile  depressed 
industries — coal,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  shipbuilding — the  two  latter 
must  now  be  stricken  from  the  list/  Yet  unemployment  continues  to  be 
widespread,  and  the  huge  imports  of  raw  materials  which  the  rearma- 
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mcnt    program   necessitates   have   produced    an    'unfavorable'    trade 
balance  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

Though  it  began  before  the  first  of  the  Government's  H'bite  Papers 
on  defence  was  issued,  there  can  he  no  question  that  the  strength  of  the 
recovery  movement  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  rearmament  program,  and 
that  it  will  collapse  disastrously  when  that  program  is  completed.  The 
Cabinet  continues  to  do  nothing  about  the  depressed  areas  and,  despite 
the  solemn  warnings  of  such  authorities  as  John  Maynard  Keynes,  no 
steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  apply  brakes  to  the  boom  before  it  reaches 
panic  proportions,  nor  docs  it  seem  likely  that  any  will  Ik  taken.  If  the 
Cabinet  is  looking  ahead  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  counting  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  urncral  war  to  rescue  it  from  its  dilemma. 


IT  IS  N(  >\Y  WKI.I.  ( )VER  A  YEAR  since  the  monarchy  was  restored  in 
(Jrcccc,  ami  six  months  since  General  Metaxas  became  Premier  and  es- 
tablished his  personal  dictatorship.  Despite  the  rigid  censorship  which 
he  has  imposed,  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  the  political  con- 
ditions of  his  regime  has  leaked  out  of  the  country  and  found  its  way  into 
the  English  newspapers.  Thus  the  liberal  Manchester  (luarJian  reveals 
that  the  (ireek  press  has  been  ordered  to  obey  the  Dictator  'as  a  soldier 
obeys  his  general  in  battle,'  that  the  basis  of  education  is  to  be  'the  dis- 
ciplined attachment  to  a  single  purpose'  by  means  of  'the  rhythmic 
repetition  at  regular  intervals  of  the  same  thought,  the  same  sentence, 
the  same  movements/  The  penalty  of  deportation  awaits  anyone  who 
"in  writing  or  verbally  or  in  any  other  way  directly  or  indirectly  encour- 
ages the  propagation,  the  development,  ami  the  application  of  theories 
or  ideas  of  social,  relii»ious  or  economic  systems  tending  to  undermine  the 
established  order.'  The  police  have  l>een  authorized,  'when  the  postal 
vr.M.rs  hand  \\^  them  susjH'ct  correspondence,  to  search  the  ortues  or  the 
home  ot  the  sender  or  recipient  of  tne  correspondence  in  question.'  The 
censorship  of  telephone  ion\ersations  has  also  liren  recogni/ed. 

Further  details  are  added  by  the  London  /Xjf'/v  Worker,  organ  u!  the 
British  Communist  Party.  According  to  it,  General  Metaxas  has  im 
pr.sur.e*:  nn  fewer  than  ;,c  •.  of  his  political  opponents,  among  them 
former  deputies,  ma\ors,  journalists,  well  known  Republicans  and  pro- 
tessors.  the  leaders  uf  the  S»cialist  and  the  Agrarian  Parties  ami  of  the 
tra/.e  unions,  and  i,  ••  (Jreek  Communists.  These  privmers  are  said  to 
Ik*  subn\!ed  to  "refined*  forms  of  torture. 

Whether  e\er\  word  of  this  in  literally  true  or  not,  there  seems  to  be 
no.ioub*  'hat  ( ireece  is  living  today  under  a  government  whose  methods 
would  make  the  t\rann\  of  Hippias  seem  gentle  by  comparison.  Nor  has 
urir  ver\  f.ir  !•■  !« >« »k  for  the  sources  of  its  inspiration.  As  a  young  man 
(•er-trai  MrM\as  mmpleted  his  military  studies  in  Berlin,  and  he  has 
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preserved  a  lively  sympathy  for  everything  German.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many holds  Greece  in  economic  subjection,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  large 
sums  she  owes  for  Greek  tobacco.  Both  Dr.  Schacht  and  Dr.  Gocbbels 
have  honored  Athens  with  their  visits,  and  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  whereby  Germany  is  repaying  her  debt  in  arms — doubtless  with 
political  conditions.  The  Week  reports  that  German  army  officers  are 
already  constructing  submarine  bases  and  concrete  fortifications  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  at  Lutraki,  near  Corinth,  between 
Aegina  and  Salamis,  and  at  various  points  along  the  African  coast. 

THE  LATEST  EPISODE  in  the  interminable  tragi-comedy  of  the 
Orient  is  but  the  Chinese  reaction  to  an  event  whose  implications  are 
world-wide:  the  German-Japanese  accord.  Carrying  out  patiently  and 
tenaciously  the  Tanaka  plan,  Japan  had  been  seeking  to  create  out  of  the 
five  Northern  provinces  of  China  a *  Mangkukuo'  from  which  she  hoped  to 
obtain  the  advantages  the  possession  otManchukuo  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide. The  five  provinces  occupy  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of 
China  and  contain  about  one-fifth  of  her  population.  The  total  area  of 
their  cultivated  land  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated 
land  of  China  and  produces  jo  per  cent  of  her  wheat,  51  per  cent  of  her 
rice,  X!  per  cent  of  ner  millet,  and  1 2  per  cent  of  her  barley.  North  China 
also  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the  production  of  cotton  (34  per  cent) 
anil  wool  (90  per  cent).  Among  the  industries  of  the  region,  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving  are  perhaps  the  most  important:  19  of  the  total  of  92 
Chinese  mills  are  situated  there.  Of  the  81  flour  mills  in  China  in 
1934,  33  were  established  in  North  China.  The  capital  invested  in  these 
mills  represents  one-third  of  the  total  capital  of  the  Chinese  flour-milling 
industry.  Important  match,  tobacco,  wool,  cement  and  chemical  indus- 
tries are  also  to  be  found  in  the  North. 

Of  raw  materials,  coal  production  in  North  China  equals  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  estimated  that  54  per  cent  of 
China's  total  coal  reserves  ami  46  per  cent  of  her  iron  ore  lie  in  this  area. 
Salt  is  also  present  in  considerable  quantities,  possibly  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  China's  total  supply. 

In  foreign  trade  Tientsin,  the  principal  seaport,  ranks  second  only  to 
Shanghai,  rwports  from  North  China  in  19^5  were  estimated  at  £159*- 
<:•_■- ,  ■.-. ,  or  2S  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total;  imports  were  valued  at  $1 50,- 
-.--,-.-.  North  China  also  enjoys  a  commanding  position  in  the  matter 
of \nmnninications,  with  34  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  railway  mile- 
age and  1  c  jut  cent  of  her  highways.  The  sum  of  the  navigable  portions 
11?  North  China's  rivers  is  0,214  kilometers,  or  one-fifth  ot  the  whole. 

Thus  ir  is  manifest  that  the  five  provinces  of  North  China  are  vitally 
important  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chinese  nation.  The  whole 
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country  would  suffer  very  seriously  in  the  event  of  their  loss,  and  Japan 
in  taking  them  would  obtain  a  rich  preserve. 

Yet  such  was  the  temporizing  policy  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  that  Japan  was  able  to  conquer  Jehol  without  much  difficulty  in 
i<tf  J*  to  nibble  away  at  Chahar  in  1934,  and  to  undertake  the  invasion 
of  Suiyuan  in  1936.  In  the  last-named  province,  however,  she  came  face 
to  face  with  the  forces  of  General  Chang  Hai-peng.  Her  offensive  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  Nationalists  in  the  Kuomintang  secretly  en- 
couraged  General  Chang  Hsueh-liang  to  seize  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented to  reverse  the  Japanophile  policies  of  General  Chiang  kai-snek. 
At  the  same  time,  Russia  put  many  obstacles  in  Japan's  way. 

Then  came  the  German-Japanese  accord,  reversing  the  position  over- 
night. For  the  real  significance  of  that  accord  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents the  conclusion  of  lengthy  negotiations  between  the  two  nations' 
general  staffs.  By  it  Germany  agreed  to  lend  Japan  vigorous  assistance  in 
the  mechanization  of  her  army.  Realizing  this,  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
decided  that  there  was  no  time  to  he  lost:  either  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
pro-Japanese,  anti-Communist  policies  must  go,  or  China  was  lost.  The 
result  was  the  incident  of  Sian.  v)ut  of  the  battling  intrigues  and  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  of  that  event  one  clear  fact  emerges:  unless  an- 
other coup  intervenes  to  reverse  the  trend,  China  is  now  on  her  way  to 
united  resistance  against  Japan. 

IT  IS  C(  )MK(  >RT!NG  TO  NOTE  that  the  l-eague  can  still  be  useful  to 
nations  that  sincerely  desire  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful  means. 
France  ami  Turkc)  have  submitted  their  dispute  over  tne  future  status 
of  rhr  Syrian  district  of'  Alexandrctta  to  the  Ixague  Council,  and  both 
ha\  c  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  neutral  observers  to 
watch  the  frontier  pending  a  settlement.  France's  position  is  that  the 
spcual  regime  which  the  district  hasenjo\cd,  because  of  its  large  Turkish 
.topulation,  is  protected  in  the  recent  Franco-Syrian  treaty.  Turkey, 
wcvit,  fears  that  an  independent  Syria  will  not  respect  the  obligation, 
and  asks  that  Alexandrctta  Ik  given  its  independence.  The  Council  is 
stud\ing  r he  arguments  anil  may  refer  the  case  to  the  World  Court, 
which  would  undoubtedly  decide  against  Turkey.  Perhaps  the  moat 
reasonable  solution  would  be  one  requiring  the  Syrian  Government  to 
give  solemn  pledges  guaranteeing  the  specific  rights  not  only  of  the 
Turks  in  Alexandrctta  but  also  those  of  other  Syrian  minorities.  The 
dispute  is  reall  v  a  minor  one,  despite  the  excitement  of  the  Turkish  press* 
A  high  I remit  official  is  reported  to  have  whispered  to  a  friend  at 
Geneva:  What  dinrs  Alexandrctta  matter,  so  long  as  it  isn't  in  Spain  — 
or  China?' 
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The  articles  which  follow  deal  in  turn 
with  the  new  state  of  Soviet  Catalonia, 
with  Russia's  Arctic  explorations,  and 
with  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 


From  Spain 
to  Vladivostok 


I.  Barcelona 


By  Cyril 

From  the  Alnr  Statesman  and  Xario*, 


T< 


lHK  first  thing  one  notices  about 
going  to  Barcelona  is  the  peculiar 
meaningful  handshakes  of  one's  friends. 
Accompanied  though  they  are  by 
some  such  phrase  as  '  I  wish  I  were  go- 
ing too/  one  cannot  avoid  detecting  in 
the  farewell  a  moment  of  undertaker 
heartiness,  of  mortuary  appraisal.  In 
the  early  morning  among  the  lagoons, 
the  brown  landscape  and  rainy  sky  of 
l^inguedoc,  one  begins  to  share  it, 
only  at  the  Spanish  frontier  does  it 
completely  disappear.  As  a  rule  the 
chanire  from  Cerbere  to  Port  Bon  is 
oiu-  from  g.isety  and  eonsfurt  to  gluom 
an*!  emptiness;  ti»day  it  is  the  Spanish 
end  whi^h  is  ali\e.  The  first  thirin  i^nc 
nifties  :s  the  posters,  extremely  com 
jM-t'-nr  ppipaLMruia,  «»t  which  rh.it  «•?  a 
|H.is.i!it's  rojH--si-li-d  f-Nit  i!i  se'-ndinj 
on  a  irai'ked  swastika  :n  a  cobbled 
sTri*'  :s  the  r.  *  ■>:  .iraira::^.  The 
front,  i  r  :n  /tiarded  l»\   iult:\  a  ted  (ler- 
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man  and  Italian  anti-Fascists  and  one 
begins  at  once  those  discussions  of  po- 
litical ideology  which  are  such  a  fea- 
ture of  present  day  Republican  Spain. 

'You  journalists  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  a  revolution,'  explained  the 
Italian, '  you  all  come  here  with  letters 
like  yours;  then  you  go  back  and  write 
Right-wing  propaganda  about  us/ 

*  Why  can't  you  admit  that  England 
is  not  prepared  to  help  any  democracy 
until  its  rearmament  is  carried  out, 
when  it  will  be  too  later9  said  the 
other. 

Down  in  the  little  harbor  the  mili- 
tiamen, in  their  blue  uniforms  and 
forage  caps,  were  Ashing  with  bits  of 
starfish.  The  somber  Spanish  train  had 
been  painted  all  along  the  carriages 
with  crude  pictures  of  troops  depart- 
ing and  harvests  being  gathered  in.  At 
it  drew  «>ut  into  the  autumn  sunshine 
one  first  became  conscious  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  mixture  of  patriotic  war- 
fever,  revolutionary  faith,  and  that 
absolutely  new  and  all  pervading 
sense  of  moral  elevation  which  is  the 
most  dominating  note  in  Catalonia 
since  the  Revolution.  For  here  one 
never  says  'since  the  military  rebel- 
lion/ 'since  the  Fascist  revolt/  but 
simply  'since  the  Revolution'  or 
'since  the  19th  of  July.'  At  the  end  of 
the  train  were  two  carriages  of  anar- 
chist troops,  mostly  under  twenty, 
who  waved  their  black  and  red  ban- 
ners, pointed  their  rifles  at  one,  and  in 
return  for  some  cigarettes  burst  into  a 
shout,  which  was  taken  up  all  down 
the  train,  of '  Viva  la  Revolution!' 

It  is  in  Barcelona  that  the  full  force 
of  the  anarchist  revolution  becomes 
apparent.  Their  initials,  C.N.T.  and 
F.A.I.,  are  everywhere.  They  have 
taken  over  all  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
cafes,  trains,  taxis,  and  means  of  com- 
munication, as  well  as  all  theaters, 
cinemas,  and  places  of  amusement. 
Their  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  tip  as 
being  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
those  who  receive  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
give  one  is  the  only  act,  short  of  making 
the  Fascist  salute,  that  a  foreigner  can 
be  disliked  for. 

II 

Spanish  anarchism  is  a  doctrine 
which  has  gone  through  three  stages. 
The  first  was  the  conception  of  pure 
anarchy  which  grew  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Rousseau,  Proudhon,  Godwin, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Diderot  and 
Tolstoy.  The  essence  of  this  anarchist 
faith  is  that  there  exists  in  mankind  a 
natural  trend  towards  nobility  and 
dignity;  human  relations  based  on  a 
love  of  liberty  combined  with  a  desire 
to  help  each  other  (as  shown  for  in- 
stance in  the  mutual  generosity  of  the 


poor  in  slum  districts  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  distress)  should  in  them- 
selves be  enough,  given  education  and 
the  right  economic  conditions,  to  pro- 
vide a  working  basis  for  people  to  live 
on;  State  interference,  armies,  prop- 
erty, would  be  as  superfluous  as  they 
were  to  the  early  Christians.  The  anar- 
chist paradise  would  be  one  in  which 
the  instincts  towards  freedom,  justice, 
intelligence  and  'bondad9  in  die  hu- 
man race  develop  gradually  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  thoughts  of  personal 
gain,  envy,  and  malice. 

But  there  exist  two  stumbling 
blocks  to  this  ideal — the  desire  to 
make  money  and  the  desire  to  acquire 
power.  Everybody  who  makes  money 
or  acquires  power,  according  to  the 
anarchists,  does  so  to  the  detriment  of 
himself  and  at  the  expense  of  other 
people,  and  as  long  as  these  instincts 
are  allowed  free  run  there  will  always 
be  war,  tyranny,  and  exploitation. 
Power  and  money  must  therefore  be 
abolished  altogether. 

At  this  point  the  second  stage  of 
anarchism  begins,  that  which  arises 
from  the  thought  of  Bakunin,  the 
contemporary  of  Marx.  He  added  the 
rider  that  the  only  way  to  abolish 
power  and  money  was  by  direct  action 
on  the  bourgeoisie  in  whom  these  in- 
stincts were  incurably  ingrained,  and 
who  took  advantage  of  all  liberal 
legislation,  all  concessions  from  the 
workers,  to  get  more  power  and  more 
money  for  themselves.  'The  rich  will 
do  everything  for  the  poor  but  get  off 
their  backs/  Tolstoy  has  said.  'Then 
they  must  be  blown  off/  might  have 
been  Bakunin's  corollary. 

From  this  time  (the  eighties)  dates 
militant  anarchism  with  its  crimes  of 
violence  and  assassination.  In  most  of 
its  strongholds,  Italy,  Germany,  Rus- 
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sia,  it  was  cither  destroyed  by  Fascism 
or  absorbed  by  Communism,  which 
has  usually  seemed  more  practical, 
realizable,  and  adaptable  to  industrial 
countries;  but  in  Spain  the  innate  love 
of  individual  freedom,  a  personal  dig- 
nity of  the  people,  made  them  prefer  it 
to  Russian  Communism,  and  the 
persecution  which  it  underwent  was 
never  sufficient  to  blot  it  out. 

Finally,  in  the  last  few  years  it  has 
gone  through  a  third  transformation; 
in  spite  of  its  mystical  appeal  to  the 
heart  anarchism  has  always  been  an 
elastic  and  adaptable  faith,  and,  look- 
ing round  for  a  suitable  machinery  to 
replace  State  centralization,  it  found 
syndicalism,  to  which  it  is  now  united. 
Syndicalism  is  a  system  of  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal  Trade  I'nions, 
by  which,  for  instance,  all  the  workers 
on  this  paper,  editors,  reviewers, 
printers  and  distributors,  would  dele- 
gate members  to  a  syndicate  which 
would  negotiate  with  other  syndicates 
for  the  housing,  feeding,  amusements, 
etc,  of  all  the  body.  This  anarcho- 
syndicalism  through  its  organ,  the 
C.N.T.,  has  been  able  to  get  control  of 
all  the  industries  and  agriculture  of 
Catalonia  and  much  of  that  in  An- 
dalusia, Valencia  and  Murcia,  forming 
a  more  or  less  solid  block  from  Malaga 
to  the  French  frontier  with  consider- 
able power  also  in  the  Asturias  and 
Madrid.  The  executive  militant  spear- 
head of  the  body  is  the  Federation 
Anarquistica  Iberica,  usually  pro- 
nounced as  one  word,  /•*.//,  which, 
partly  o\%ini»  to  acts  of"  terrorism, 
partly  t«>  its  former  illegality,  is 
clothed  in  mystery  today.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  who  and  how 
n:;i!i\    belong  !••  if. 

The  ideal"  of'  the  IWT.  and  the 
F.A.I,    is   libertarian    Communism,   a 


Spain  in  which  the  work  and  wealth  is 
shared  by  all,  about  three  hours'  work 
a  day  being  enough  to  entitle  anyone 
to  sufficient  food,  clothing,  education, 
amusement,  transport,  and  medical 
attention.  It  differs  from  Communism 
because  there  must  be  no  centraliza- 
tion, no  bureaucracy,  and  no  leaders; 
if  somebody  docs  not  want  to  do  some- 
thing, the  anarchists  argue,  no  good 
will  come  of  making  them  do  it.  They 
point  to  Stalin's  dictatorship  as  an 
example  of  the  evils  inherent  in  Com- 
munism. The  danger  of  anarchism, 
one  might  argue,  is  that  it  has  become 
such  a  revolutionary  weapon  that  it 
may  never  know  what  to  do  with  the 
golden  age  when  it  has  it,  and  may 
exhaust  itself  in  a  perpetual  series  of 
counter-revolutions.  Yet  it  should  be 
an  ideal  not  unsympathetic  to  the 
English,  who  have  always  honored 
freedom  and  individual  eccentricity 
and  whose  liberalism  and  Whiggery 
might  well  have  turned  to  something 
very  similar  had  they  been  harassed 
for  centuries,  like  the  Spanish  prole- 
tariat, by  absolute  monarchs,  militant 
clergy,  army  dictatorships  and  absen- 
tee landlords. 

Ill 

Life  in  Barcelona  begins  very  early 
—  that  is  to  say  in  the  small  hours, 
when  the  cocks  start  crowing,  as  in  the 
tropics,  and  batches  of  the  sixteen 
thousand  reinforcements  for  Madrid 
start  leaving.  Later,  after  breakfast,  it 
is  tun  to  wafk  down  the  Ramblas  while 
the  sun  beats  warmly  through  the  wet 
planes  and  shines  on  the  long  rows  of 
flower  stalls,  covered  with  ruses,  lilies, 
violets  and  tuberoses,  till  one  reaches 
the  harbor.  Most  of  the  houses  bear 
banners  and  initials;  'we  have  COO 
many  bander  as'  is  a  common  saying. 
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There  is  the  red  and  black  of  the 
K.A.I,  and  C.N.T.,  the  red  with  joined 
hands  of  the  I'.G.T.  (Caballero  So- 
cialists), the  hammer  and  sickle  of  the 
Catalan  Communists,  the  separatist 
flag  of  Catalonia,  and  that  of  the  Trot- 
skyist  P.O.U.M. 

Gradually  one  learns  to  differentiate 
between  the  faces;  where  there  used  to 
be  the  inevitable  couple  of  priests 
mumbling  about  pesetas,  or  the  busi- 
ness men  in  their  wicker  armchairs, 
one  learns  to  recognize  the  I'.G.T. 
type  of  pleasant  and  intelligent  young 
Socialist,  the  restaurant-manager  or 
head- waiter  face  (Right  wing,  Besteiro 
or  I'neto  Socialist)  and  the  types  of 
the  C.N'.T.  and  F.A.I.  The  C.N.T., 
since  it  contains  a  great  many  Mur- 
oans  and  also  appeals  to  all  the  thor- 
ough going  have-nots,  includes  the 
most  alarming  of  the  faces  met  with 
in  Barcelona  and  also  most  of  the 
young  militia-women. 

Among  the  K.A.I,  is  to  be  found  the 
pure  anarchist  type,  the  long  head 
with  high  brow  anil  thin  nose,  en- 
livened by  the  mixture  of  mysticism 
with  revolutionary  energy  which  is  so 
characteristic.  These  are  the  men  who 
saved  Barcelona,  who  destroyed  a 
whole  military  division  within  twelve 
hours  and  rushed  a  battery  planted  in 
the  1'aseo  de  Gracias  in  open  cars 
armed  only  with  kitchen  knives. 
Along  the  Kamblas  are  booths  selling 
the  Ik.i1  newspapers  ino  others  are 
obtainable*  together  with  photographs 
of  Marx,  I  mm,  Kropotkin  and  the 
chiefs  of  anarchist  columns,  Santillan, 
Avast  1,  Durruti. 

\n  lfvhsh  journalist,  chiefly  on 
account  of  our  mm  intervention  policy 
And  the  l-.isc:st  propaganda  t headed 
bv  thr  ghoulish  l\;:.'\  .l/.u.f>  of  our 
ne*spajH-rs,  is  not   a  |*opular  figure. 


The  Spaniards  do  not  understand  non- 
intervention nor  why  it  should  be 
harder  for  Madrid  and  Barcelona  to 
get  arms  than  for  Burgos  and  Seville. 
They  consider  that  the  battle  between 
the  democracies  and  the  tyrannies  of 
the  world  is  being  fought  out  by  them 
on  their  soil,  and  are  inclined  to  ask  if 
we  think  they  would  refuse  an  Knglish 
Labor  Government  arms  supposing 
the  English  Fascists  to  be  attacking 
Ixmdon  with  Indian  troops. 


IV 


In  the  afternoons  one  can  wander 
about  the  old  town  or  the  harbor  or  the 
crowded  patios  and  the  Generalidad 
or  the  park  with  its  zoo,  or  up  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Montjuich  where  the 
exhibition  used  to  be.  The  churches 
are  mostly  locked  and  blackened,  like 
our  city  churches;  the  Sagrada  Fa- 
milia  has  been  destroyed  except  for  its 
extraordinary  front,  whose  two  vast 
towers  now  stand  up  like  a  radio  sta- 
tion. 

I  was  five  days  in  Barcelona  and 
only  once  was  stopped  for  my  papers, 
and  that  was  on  the  way  up  to  the 
military  post  on  the  Tibidabo.  When  I 
told  the  anarchist  guards  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  view  they  let  me  proceed. 
One  could  walk  a  Unit  the  patios  of  the 
Generalidad  or  into  the  actual  rooms 
of  the  anarchist  building  quite  freely, 
nor  did  I  ever  come  across  any  kind  of 
rowdmess  or  even  hear  a  shot  fired. 
Yet  the  American  residents  have  to 
report  three  times  a  day  to  their  coo. 
sul  to  show  they  are  still  alive  and 
there  are  rumors  of  some  Knglish  liv- 
ing in  a  kind  of  compound  down  by 
the  sea. 

At  night  the  Kamblas  become  a 
huge  milling  crowd  of  people,  radios 
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blare  out,  cafes  fill  up.  The  streets  are 
very  badly  lit  and  acquire  a  rather 
sinister  wartime  aspect.  Small  things 
bring  home  the  civil  war,  like  the  res- 
taurant menus,  where  all  dishes  in- 
cluding food  from  enemy  parts  of  the 
country  (sea  food  from  the  Atlantic, 
butter  and  mutton  from  the  West) 
are  struck  off,  and  the  notices  in  every 
room  about  air-raids.  The  cinemas  are 
all  open,  showing  Top  Hat  and  a  grue- 
some anarchist  film  of  the  storming  of 
Sictaimo.  Afterwards  there  is  the  cate 
of  the  Orientc.  It  is  huge  and  badly 
lit;  three  enormous  coffee  machines 
glitter  in  the  darkness  and  there  is  a 
counter  which  sells  cakes  and  sau- 
sages. It  is  used  almost  entirely  by 
men  and  women  of  the  militia,  who 
clank  their  rifles  up  against  the  bar.  It 
is  sitting  there  at  night  that  one  gets 
the  completest  picture  of  the  world's 
youngest  nation,  anarchist  Catalonia, 
fighting  its  first  war.  A  man  will  begin 
to  talk  alxnit  the  siege  of  Madrid, 
show  one  his  anarchist  permit,  ex- 
plain how  he  drives  a  lorry  there  every 
week,  hand  one  an  enormous  revolver 
to  look  at,  and  suddenly  pay  for  any 
drinks  one  has  had  before  his  appear- 
ance. 

"Look  here.  You  can't  pay  for 
that  whisky,  I  had  it  before  you 
came/  'But  I  feel  like  it;  besides, 
that's  money  anyhow:  We  shall  soon 
haw  abulished  all  that.'  'Very  well 
then,  you  ir.ust  have  one  with  me/ 
"But  I  li'in'r  want  to  haw  one  with 
\oi:.  Wh\  shi'idd  I  have  to  haw  a 
tir:r.N  \\:rli  \"ii  I  una  use  I  l'IW  voil 
•  ■•:•  :  If  :■>.  rii  ••  liquified  or  laical 
»p  \!  \«  .ir,  pi  rlups.  \  mii  will  j\\  e  ir.e  a 
iir:r.'*;    \'-.*    »;■■    !i'-r     liMiUrsT.in.i    our 


.l!..iT.  • 

ft-    i.  ■ 


I  ' 


:;•;■  s,    .t»M  h'    /.  ts  out 
\:*i  r    •  ?]•■    o\  :■  k  k    the 
if.    .ii-si  rtr  .!  .iv  !   mI.-tit   except 


for  the  screech  of  the  brakes  of  the 
anarchist  patrols  as  they  tear  down 
the  Kamblas  or  face  each  other 
suddenly  at  corners. 


V 


One  thing  that  is  perfectly  clear, 
after  seeing  Barcelona,  is  that,  in  any 
ultimate  sense,  it  cannot  be  con- 
quered. Catalonia,  unlike  the  rest  of 
Republican  Spain,  is  a  compact  coun- 
try; its  language  frontiers  arc  now  its 
class  frontiers,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Eastern  coast,  so  rich  in 
industry  and  man  power,  are  now 
racially  and  politically  solid.  These 
provinces  could  also  much  more  easily 
attain  unity  of  command.  President 
Com  pan  ys  is  a  figure  of  enormous 
power  and  prestige  who  works  in  co- 
ordination with  the  now  combined 
forces  of  the  C.N.T.  and  I/.G.T.  There 
are  six  hundred  thousand  anarchists  in 
Catalonia  and  they  have  already, 
without  outside  help,  the  organization 
and  determination  necessary.  A  Span- 
ish Fascist  in  Paris  has  declared: 
'There  are  two  million  people  in 
Spain  we  have  to  get  rid  of,  and  we 
have  already  accounted  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand/  He  will  find  he  has 
miscounted.  It  is  much  more  interest- 
ing to  speculate  what  will  happen 
afterwards,  when  the  victorious  anar- 
chists wish  to  abolish  the  State,  and 
the  victorious  Socialists  to  preserve  it- 
While  everybody,  including  the  anar- 
chists, prophesied  another  civil  war,  it 
now  seems  possible  that  it  can  be 
a\oided.  The  coalition  between  the 
two  parties  is  working  well  and  they 
may  In-  able  to  divide  up  Spain  in 
smii  .1  u.iy  that  the  anarchists  recog- 
m/r  .1  highly  decentralized  govern- 
ment  .is  .1  necessary  ftapt  on  the  road 
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to  its  complete  disappearance,  or  they 
may  themselves  become  corrupted. 

I  fear  I  have  written  all  this  and 
still  not  explained  the  feeling  one  gets 
in  this  city.  The  pervading  sense  of 
freedom,  of  intelligence,  justice  and 
companionship,  the  enormous  up- 
thrust  in  backward  and  penniless  peo- 
ple of  the  desire  for  liberty  and  educa- 
tion are  things  that  have  to  be  seen  to 
be  realized.  It  is  as  if  the  masses,  the 
mob  in  fact,  credited  usually  only  with 
instincts  of  stupidity  and  persecution, 
should  blossom  into  what  is  really  a 
kind  of  flowering  of  humanity.  We  arc 
used  to  processions  in  London,  cither 
State  pageants  or  dismal  affairs  of 
policemen  and  mackintoshes,  but  round 
the  procession  in  Barcelona  on  Sun- 
day there  were  no  police.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  marched  by  in 
the  sunshine  Anarchists,  Socialists, 
Communists,     Federalists,    in     their 


brown  and  green  with  their  bands 
playing  seductive  ssrdanas,  foresters 
with  their  axes,  peasants  with  their 
hoes,  nurses,  children,  regiments  of 
militia-girls,  all  singing  and  watched 
over  by  a  few  stewards  with  badges. 
They  took  6ve  hours  to  pass.  Anyone 
who  could  see  this  could  sec  that  here 
was  something  which  it  would  be  an 
unimaginable  piece  of  human  malig- 
nity to  destroy,  which  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  impossible  to  destroy;  for 
such  a  movement  can  only  go  under- 
ground, as  it  has  gone  in  Seville  and 
Saragossa,  to  reappear  in  some  Sicilian 
Vespers  with  a  bitterness  that  is  now 
lacking. 

Meanwhile  we  must  learn  to  sit 
quiet  and  practise  non-intervention, 
an  arrangement  by  which  every  de- 
mocracy is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
privacy  of  its  own  burrow,  awaiting 
the  visit  of  the  stoats. 


II.  KrsMA  Looks  North 
By  Waltnis  Fa  ml 

Tr*n«Urc\J  tram  the  fVftljfiv  RmmJuh+m,  Lapng  FoiiftCftl  t*d  IjNrtrjr  Monthly 
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OR  centuries  the  hope  of  rind- 
ing the  Kar-hastern  wonderland  of 
Cathay  drove  bold  manners  down  to 
the  sea.  No  sooner  had  America  been 
discos  crcd  than  the  idea  emerged  that 
the  shortest  way  to  Asia  ought  to  be 
across  the  Kar  North.  The  hnglish- 
man  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  reach  Cathay  by 
way  of  the  Arctic  West -hast  passage. 
On  Mav  :  ,  u'c;,  he  left  London  in 
h:s  ship  the  l-Juard  Honavrnture.  He 
was  stepped  along  the  Mumun  coast 
anil  perished  miserably,  ti>gcthcr  with 
his  entire  ktc*.  It  was  not  until  1 878 - 
-V,   ;:<  years  later,  that  the  Swedish 


explorer  A.  K.  Nordcnskjold  for  the 
first  time  in  history  successfully  ac- 
complished this  passage.  His  ship,  the 
/Vftf,  required  twelve  and  a  half 
months  for  the  journey  from  Gote- 
borg  to  Bering  Strait,  hike  him,  those 
who  were  successful  in  following  him 

Yitkitski,  Toll,  Nansen  (Fram)  and 
Amundsen  iStauJ)-  had  to  spend  a 
winter  frozen  in  the  ice,  since  one  sum- 
mer was  not  enough  for  the  tnp. 

In  the  year  193 2  a  decisive  step  for- 
ward was  taken  in  the  struggle  to  open 
up  the  Northeast  passage:  the  Russian 
ice-breaker  ttfanakor,  under  the  di- 
rection  of   Professor  Otto   Schmidt, 
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completed  the  voyage  from  Archan-  the  mainland  of  Eastern  Siberia  north 

gel  to  Vladivostok  between  July  28th  of  the  62nd  parallel.  This  Central  Ad- 

and  October  1st,  i.e.,  in  one  season,  ministration  has  immense  means  at 

The  first  summer  trip  in  the  opposite  its  disposal:  for  the  year  1936  alone 

direction,  from  Vladivostok  to  Mur-  it  received  half  a  billion  rubles, 
mansk,  was  accomplished  in  1934  by 

the  ice-breaker  Lutke.  She  required  II 
eighty-three  days. 

Since  these  successful  expeditions,  Whence  the  impetus  for  the  Sovi- 

the  Soviets  have  been  obsessed  by  the  ets'  feverish  urge  toward  the  Arctic? 

conviction  that  they  can,  as  it  were,  Russia  has  always  been  bitterly  aware 

'correct'  geography,  that  is,  open  up  of  the  fact  that  geographically  and 

the  Arctic  coast  of  Asia  to  regular  from  the  standpoint  of  transportation 

traffic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sum-  she  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  What 

mer  of  1935  two  ships  which  varied  she  lacks,  above  all,  is  free  access  to 

only  slightly  from  standard  commer-  an  ocean  that  can  actually  carry  world 

cial  steamers  succeeded  in  making  the  wide  traffic.  The  urge  toward  such  an 

Northern  sea  passage  both  in  the  west-  ocean  has  determined  Russia's  history 

erly  and  in  the  easterly  direction,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  AU 

they  made  hardly  any  use  of  the  ice-  efforts  to  push  through  to  the  open  sea 

breakers  which  stood  by.  All  four  ships  having  failed,  the  Soviet  Union  today 

were  heavily  loaded,  each  carrying  is    concentrating    upon    solving    the 

about  2,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  task  of  utilizing  the  Northeast  passage 

supplies  for  Arctic  observation  posts,  for  commerce.  For  commerce?  With- 

as  well  as  a  number  of  passengers  and  out  a  doubt:  for  commerce  too.  For 

animals.  the  chief  motive  of  attempts  at  Arctic 

The  Russians  believe  that  the  aim  colonization  must  be  sought  in  the 

of  putting  the  Northeast  passage  in  the  military  and  strategic  situation  of  the 

service  of  normal  shipping  is  now  at  Soviet  Union, 

last  within  reach.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  Russo- 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  regards  the  Japanese  War  of  1904-5,  the  'Baltic 

conquest  of  the  Arctic  as  one  of  its  Squadron'    took    the   precaution    of 

most  important  tasks.  The  Arctic  In-  avoiding  the  Suez  Canal,  reaching  Jap- 

stitute,   founded  in    1928,   was  still  anese  waters  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 

purely  a  center  of  scientific  Polar  re-  Good  Hope.  This  certainly  was  no 

search.  The  Central  Administration  of  short-cut!    Perhaps    the   war   might 

the  Northern  Sea  Route  (Glavsevmor-  have  taken  quite  another  course  had 

put),  under  the  direction  of  professors  the  Russians  been  on  the  scene  sooner, 

Schmidt  Jansen  and  Ushakov,  today  that  is  to  say,  had  the  sea  passage 

forms  an  independent  People's  Com-  from  Archangel  to  Vladivostok  been 

missariat,  having  not  merely  research  open  to  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet.  To- 

purposes,  but  economic  and  colonizing  day  a  Russo-Japanese  conflict  is  again 

tasks  on  a  large  scale.  The  dominion  of  in  the  air.  At  any  moment  a  border  in* 

this  new  Ministry  extends  over  the  cident  may  become  the  fuse  that  will 

20,000  miles  of  Arctic  coast  and  the  explode  the  tensions  accumulated  in 

islands  that  lie  off  it,  as  well  as  over  the  Far  East.  Across  the  Amur  the 
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armies  face  each  other  in  perpetual 
preparedness  for  war. 

The  Soviets  arc  constantly  extend- 
ing their  position  for  the  threatening 
conflict.  A  glance  at  the  map  reveals 
at  once  that  in  case  of  war  it  should  be 
comparatively  easy  for  the  Japanese 
to  sever  the  connection  between  Mos- 
cow and  Vladivostok  and  thus  cut  off 
the  Soviets  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
That  is  why  Russia  seeks  new  ways  of 
assuring  the  connection  between  Mos- 
cow and  the  Pacific.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
line*  along  the  Amur,  the  Soviets  have 
built  a  second  line,  with  the  help  of 
several  hundred  thousand  political 
prisoners.    This    makes  it   clear  how 


enormously  important  it  is  for  the  de- 
fence of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  Rus- 
sian Pacific  coast  to  have  a  Northern 
passage  immune  from  attack — even 
though  it  can  he  utilized  only  for  a 
short  time  each  season. 

The  new  Baltic-White  Sea  Canal, 
built  in  the  years  1931  to  1933  by 
'  brigades  of  forced  labor/  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  strategic  '  approach '  for  the 
Northern  sea  passage.  Die  canal,  first 
of  all,  creates  a  connection  between 
I~akes  luuioga  and  Onega,  made  pos- 
sible by  dredging  the  river  Svir.  From 
the  northern  tip  of  Ijike  Onega  the 
canal  then  runs  to  Lake  Vyg,  whence 
the  river  of  the  same  name  Hows  into 
the  White  Sea.  This  canal  has  cut  the 
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water  passage  from  Leningrad  to 
Archangel  from  2,840  to  674  nauti- 
cal miles.  The  Soviets  did  not  build 
this  canal  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to 
bring  their  lumber  cargoes  to  market 
more  quickly  from  the  north.  The  fact 
that  the  locks  are  350  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide  and  25  feet  deep  shows  that  this 
waterway  may  be  navigated  by 
smaller  war  ships,  and,  above  all,  by 
submarines.  The  construction  of  the 
Baltic-White  Sea  Canal  is  an  impor- 
tant phase  in  the  Soviet  struggle  for 
the  strategic  mobilization  of  the  Far 
North. 

Ill 

Far  beyond  this,  however,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Northeast  passage  also 
brings  into  view  unlimited  perspec- 
tives for  mobilizing  a  barren  realm  of 
immense  extent,  whose  economic 
wealth  does  not  by  any  means  consist 
merely  of  furs,  blubber  and  lumber. 
According  to  the  geological  map  pre- 
pared by  the  Arctic  Institute  in  1934, 
minerals  have  been  found  at  228 
places  in  the  Arctic — coal  (73  places), 
oil,  gold,  graphite,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  cop- 
per, nickel,  among  others.  The  coal 
mines  on  Spitsbergen  (Barentsburg), 
which  belongs  to  Norway,  are  being 
exploited  as  a  concession  by  the  Ark- 
tikugol  Coal  Trust,  which  is  under  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  North- 
ern Sea  Passage.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  produced  half  a  million  tons  of 
coal  in  1936.  These  coal  deposits,  to- 
gether with  the  coal  on  the  Kara 
Strait,  supply  the  fuel  for  Arctic  nav- 
igation. 

In  addition  there  are  coal  mines  in 
operation  in  Norilskoe  on  the  Yenisei, 
on  the  Lena,  and  on  the  Anadyr  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bering  Sea.  In  many 
places   oil    has    been    found:    among 


others  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  on  Cape 
Nordvik,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and 
in  Kamchatka.  On  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula, near  Kirovsk,  valuable  phos- 
phate deposits  (apatite)  are  being  ex- 
ploited. There  are  supposed  to  be  200 
mineral  deposits  on  the  island  of 
Vaigach,  which  lies  between  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  the  coast.  (Soviet  sta- 
tistics, however,  must  never  be  taken 
too  literally.)  At  present  only  fluor 
spar  is  obtained  here  on  a  large  scale. 
Salt  deposits  are  found,  among  other 
places,  in  the  district  of  Norilskoe  and 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kha- 
tanga.  The  copper  and  nickel  ore  de- 
posits near  Norilskoe  are  estimated  to 
contain  160,000  tons  of  metal.  Finally, 
the  Arctic  contains  rich  gold  deposits. 
As  early  as  several  decades  ago  gold 
began  to  be  obtained  along  the  river 
Vitim,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena.  More 
recently  gold  has  begun  to  be  produced 
in  the  region  of  the  River  Aldan.  There 
are  fifty  thousand  people  there  today, 
against  three  hundred  people  in  the 
year  1903.  Even  farther  north,  chiefly 
in  the  region  of  the  river  Kolyma,  a 
new  gold  mining  district  is  rising.  A 
number  of  expeditions  have  been  ac- 
tive here  within  the  past  year. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put  any 
stock  in  the  fantastic  estimates  of  the 
possibilities  of  Arctic  colonization. 
This  much  is  certain:  the  opening  of 
the  Arctic  passage  could  have  consid- 
erable importance  not  merely  strate- 
gically but  also  economically. 

Of  what  use  are  Arctic  resources 
without  the  man  power  to  harvest 
them?  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Soviets  will  succeed  in  making  per- 
manent settlements  along  the  Arctic 
coast — settlements  able  to  survive  00 
something  more  than  preserved  food. 
The  Soviets  have  long  been  experts  in 
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flooding  the  world  press  with  sensa- 
tional reports  about  'Arctic'  wheat 
varieties, '  vegetable  gardens  along  the 
Arctic  coast/  etc.  The  truth,  for  the 
most  part,  is  quite  different.  Actually 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  beyond 
the  planting  of  a  few  acres  of  vege- 
tables under  glass  along  the  coast.  This 
is  not  to  deny  that  Arctic  agricultural 
research  has  succeeded  with  a  number 
of  remarkable  experiments.  But  the 
path  from  the  laboratory  to  practical 
application  is  usually  longer  than  is 
anticipated. 

At  any  rate,  life  in  the  Arctic  has 
not  yet  by  any  means  lost  its  great 
dangers — such  as  scurvy.  Until  now 
Arctic  colonies,  insofar  as  they  are  not 
scientific  stations  whose  personnel  is 
replaced  (or,  at  least,  supposed  to  be 
replaced)  each  year,  consist  largely  of 
political  prisoners.  For  the  rest  great 
efforts  are  made  to  recruit  volunteers 
for  Arctic  service  with  promises  of 
high  pay  and  Red  Army  rations. 

The  most  important  settlements 
have  sprung  up  around  the  'harbors' 
built  during  the  past  few  years  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Siberian  rivers  Kolyma, 
Indigirka,  Lena  and  Yenisei.  The 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  the 
port  of  Igarka,  which  has  recently 
been  created  in  the  broad  delta  of  the 
Yenisei,  about  400  miles  from  the  sea. 
In  the  year  1928, 43  persons  lived  here. 
Today  this  'metropolis'  of  the  Arctic 
already  has  a  summer  population  of 
20,000  souls. 

Igarka  is  the  goal  of  the  expeditions 
into  the  Kara  Sea  which  were  occa- 
sionally undertaken  even  before  the 
War,  but  which  for  more  than  ten 
years  have  been  made  regularly  and  on 
an  ever  increasing  scale.  Last  summer 
no  less  than  38  freighters  are  supposed 
to  have  gone  from  Europe  to  the  new 


ports  on  the  Ob  and  Yenisei.  In  Igarka 
the  chief  cargo  of  the  ships  consists  of 
the  valuable  timber  of  Siberia,  and  the 
export  of  lumber  and  lumber  products 
from  and  through  Igarka  has  grown 
from  about  6,000  tons  in  1930  to  more 
than  113,000  tons  in  1935.  By  com- 
bining the  work  of  radio  stations,  air- 
planes and  ice-breakers,  the  Soviets 
have  succeeded  in  so  building  up  the 
weather  service  in  the  Kara  Sea  that 
the  journey  from  London,  Rotterdam 
and  Hambunj  to  the  Yenisei  has  been 
reduced  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
days. 

IV 

The  successful  results  obtained  so 
far  in  opening  up  the  Far  North  are  to 
be  ascribed,  above  all,  to  the  utiliza- 
tion, on  a  large,  planned  scale,  of  mod- 
ern technical  equipment.  Of  the  sev- 
enty radio  stations  along  the  coast  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
thirty  are  manned  the  year  round.  The 
northernmost  station — on  the  80th 
parallel — lies  in  the  bay  of  Tikhaya, 
on  Hooker  Island,  which  belongs  to 
the  Franz  Josef  Land  group.  It  consists 
of  seventeen  men  and  five  women.  The 
observation  work  of  the  Polar  stations 
is  carried  on  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  Arctic  flyers  doing  pilot  service. 
On  the  basis  of  their  observations  of  ice 
movements  they  report  to  the  captain 
where  open  passages  may  be  found. 
In  addition,  the  planes  maintain  com- 
munication between  the  Polar  stations 
and  the  mainland  and  provide  the  food 
supply.  There  are,  for  example,  several 
airplane  bases  opposite  the  mainland 
on  Wrangel  Island,  which  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviets  in  1924  and  which 
was  inaccessible  to  ships  from  1921 
to  1924.  Today  airplanes  are  available 
for  personnel  replacement  when  ships 
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are  unable  to  reach  the  island.  The 
Arctic  flyers  have  played  an  outstand- 
ing part  in  exploring  the  Northern  sea 
E ass  age.  The  Soviets  today  have  a 
irge  number  of  pilots  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  Arctic  flying. 

The  air  traffic  department  of  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  North- 
ern Sea  Route  intends  to  put  into  op- 
eration, by  the  end  of  the  year  1937, 
about  18,000  miles  of  airway.  Already 
a  number  of  branch  lines  run  from  the 
trans-continental  airway  line  between 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok  to  the  Far 
North.  They  follow  the  rivers  on  the 
route:  Tobolsk-Novy  Port,  Krasnoy- 
arsk-Dudinka  (Dickson  Island),  and 
Irkutsk-Yakutsk-Tiksi — and  though 
they  are  only  occasionally  flown,  they 
are  apparently  well-marked.  Last  year 
the  Khabarovsk-Okhotsk  line  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  supposed  to  have  been 
extended  to  Anadyr  and  Cape  Wales 
on  Bering  Strait.  The  opening  of  an  air- 
way from  Cape  Wales  along  the  coast 
to  Archangel  (which  for  some  years 
has  been  the  terminal  of  several 
branch  lines)  and  to  Murmansk  has 
been  announced  several  times. 

The  great  aim  of  Russian  Arctic  fly- 
ing is  the  opening  of  an  airway  across 
the  North  Pole  to  America.  In  this 
connection  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  hold  pioneer  flights  accomplished 
in  March-April  of  1936  by  the  Rus- 


sian flyers  Vodopyanov  and  Makhot- 
kin  to  the  Polar  station  on  Franz 
Josef  Land.  The  3,000  miles  from  Mos- 
cow by  way  of  Archangel-Novaya 
Zemlya  to  Franz  Josef  Land  were  cov- 
ered in  only  twenty-four  flying  hours. 
Today  regular  trans-Polar  air  traffic 
from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco  still 
transcends  the  technical  capacities  of 
aviation,  but  regular  flights  across  the 
North  Pole  within  one  or  two  decades 
are  by  no  means  idle  imaginings. 

The  fact  that  the  push  into  the  Arc- 
tic has  strategic  aims  is  confirmed  by 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  incorporated  into  its  territory  the 
islands  lying  about  20,000  miles  off*  its 
Arctic  coast.  On  April  15,  1926,  the 
Soviet  Union  notified  the  governments 
that  it  laid  claim  to  all  islands,  discov- 
ered as  well  as  undiscovered,  between 
the  North  Siberian  coast  and  the 
North  Pole,  that  is,  within  the  sector 
between  32  degrees,  4  minutes,  45  sec- 
onds east  of  Greenwich  and  168  de- 
grees, 49  minutes,  32  seconds  west  of 
Greenwich.  Toward  the  end  of  1914 
the  Soviet  flag  was  raised  on  Wrmngd 
Island,  which  had  been  annexed  by 
the  United  States  according  to  the 
right  of  the  first  discoverer.  In  1928 
the  Soviets  seized  Franz  Josef  I-and, 
discovered  by  the  Austrians.  Clearly 
the  all-Russian  imperialism  of  the 
Soviets  reaches  to  the  North  Pole! 


III.  Thk  Jews  in  Poland 
By  Israel  Cohen* 

From  the  Contemporary  ATriVv,  Ixuidon  Topical  Monthly 


LllK  calamity  that  has  overtaken 
the  Jews  in  (fcrmany  has  served  to 
divert  attention  from  their  sufferings 
in  other  countries  of' Central  and  Kast- 


crn  Kurope,  but  the  campaign  of 
terrorism  in  Poland  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  during  the  bat 
seven  or  eight  months  has 
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sumed  as  alarming  a  character  as  the 
Nazi  persecution  itself.  Week  after 
week,  and  almost  day  after  day,  since 
last  September,  brutal  attacks  have 
been  made  upon  the  Jews  in  some  part 
or  other  of  Poland,  in  which  many 
have  been  killed  and  still  more  in- 
jured. In  outward  character  they  are 
reminiscent  of  the  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews  for 
some  years  before  Hitler  came  into 
power:  Jews  whose  only  offence  con- 
sists in  being  Jews  are  assailed  with 
clubs,  knives,  and  pistols;  their  houses 
and  shops  are  raided  and  demolished, 
their  synagogues  are  stoned  and  even 
bombed. 

The  lawlessness  of  which  the  Jews 
have  become  such  helpless  victims 
recalls  the  outburst  of  anti-Jewish 
hostility  that  marked  the  birth  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  It  was  because  of 
that  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  sav- 
agery which  lasted  from  the  end  of 
the  War  until  the  middle  of  1929  that 
the  Allied  Powers  insisted  upon  Po- 
land signing  a  Minorities  Treaty  that 
would  safeguard  the  lives  and  rights 
of  her  Jewish  subjects  as  well  as  those 
of  her  other  racial  or  national  minori- 
ties. Now  that  seventeen  years  have 
passed,  it  is  depressing  to  have  to 
record  that  the  Treaty  has  been 
hallowed  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  and  to  note  that  its 
systematic  infraction  has  served  as  a 
prelude  to  the  present  epidemic  of 
Jew-baiting. 

Their  fundamental  grievance  con- 
sists in  their  distressing  and  increasing 
impoverishment,  for  which  they  hold 
the  Government  largely  responsible. 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
there  is  no  discrimination  against 
them  whatsoever.  But  unfortunately 
the  facts  of  the  situation  show  that 


the  wretched  position  of  the  Jew  is 
largely  due  to  enactments  deliber- 
ately, though  not  avowedly,  aimed 
at  them  and  to  discrimination  exer- 
cised by  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  form  only  a  tenth  of 
the  total  population,  numbering  about 
3,250,000,  but  in  consequence  of 
Poland's  fiscal  system,  they  provide 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  revenue;  for 
the  urban  population,  although  only  a 
fourth  of  the  total  population,  furnish 
over  half  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
Jews,  who  form  a  third  of  the  urban 
population,  are  invariably  assessed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  their  Gentile 
neighbors. 

II 

Wherever  the  Government  is  able 
to  interfere  in  economic  life,  it  exer- 
cises its  influence  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Polish  element.  The  Jews  have 
been  systematically  driven  out  of 
the  various  State  monopolies,  such  as 
tobacco,  salt  and  matches,  in  which 
very  large  numbers  of  them  were 
formerly  employed.  Before  the  war 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  tobacco 
workers  in  Bialystok,  Grodno,  Vilna 
and  Warsaw  were  Jews;  but  today  all 
the  factories  are  under  Government 
control  and  Jews  are  excluded.  They 
are  discriminated  against  in  regard 
to  the  grant  of  concessions  and  li- 
censes, and  the  few  Jewish  concerns 
that  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  dealings  with  the  Government 
are  afraid  to  employ  Jews  lest  their 
Jewishness  become  pronounced  and 
prove  a  liability.  Those  who  need 
credit  for  business  purposes  are  un- 
able to  obtain  it,  or  only  to  an  insig- 
nificant extent,  from  the  two  Govern- 
ment banks,  which  follow  a  much  more 
generous  policy  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
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cations  of  non-Jewish  individuals  and 
cooperatives.  In  the  industrial  sphere 
the  position  of  the  Jew  has  been  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  a  law  that  re- 
quires master  artisans,  who  are  alone 
able  to  take  apprentices,  to  pass  ex- 
aminations not  only  in  their  trade 
but  also  in  Polish  history,  literature, 
and  geography,  and  to  travel  to  a  par- 
ticular center  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ordeal—an  enactment  which  presses 
heavily  even  upon  the  most  expert 
Jewish  craftsman  of  many  years' 
standing  and  diminishes  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  younger  generation  to 
engage  in  manual  occupations. 

Training  for  manual  vocations  in 
technical  schools  is  also  rendered 
difficult  by  official  restrictions.  In  the 
Government  technical  schools  Jews 
form  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  the  municipal  establishments 
as  few  as  2  per  cent.  The  Jews  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  establish 
their  own  technical  schools,  of  which 
they  have  thirty-four,  but  they  receive 
only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  grants 
given  by  the  Government  to  such 
institutions,  although  the  fund  from 
which  the  grants  are  allotted  is  largely 
derived  from  a  supplementary  tax  paid 
by  Jews  in  addition  to  their  trade 
licenses. 

A  similar  policy  of  discrimination 
prevails  in  all  the  universities,  where 
a  fiumerus  clausus  is  enforced  against 
them,  although  it  is  not  officially  ad- 
mitted. The  limitation  is  imposed 
nn is t  rigorously  at  the  medical  facul- 
ties, which  Jewish  students  are  most 
caucr  to  enter  in  order  to  acquire  a 
profession  that  may  provide  them 
with  a  livelihood;  they  are  less  keen 
a  Unit  entering  the  faculties  for  arts 
and  philosophy,  where  civil  servants 
and  teachers  are  trained,  as  thev  are 


excluded  from  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment  employment,  including  the 
schools.  In  the  legal  profession,  too, 
their  path  is  obstructed,  as  a  student 
before  qualification  must  have  three 
years'  practice  in  a  clerical  capacity 
in  a  law  court,  positions  to  which  few 
Jews  are  appointed. 

The  result  is  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Jewish  students  are  compelled 
to  wander  forth  into  other  lands  in 
search  of  higher  education  at  more 
hospitable  universities.  The  number  of 
such  exiles  is  estimated  at  10,000, 
and  they  are  dispersed  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  countries.  Most  of  them  are  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  but  when  they  re- 
turn home  with  their  degrees  they 
are  obliged  to  sit  for  fresh  examina- 
tions before  being  allowed  to  practise. 


Ill 


Whatever  explanations  the  Gov- 
ernment may  offer  in  extenuation  of 
the  anti-Jewish  policy  pursued  in  the 
aforementioned  spheres  of  activity,  it 
can  hardly  plead  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility for  excluding  Jews  from 
its  own  employment.  When  Galicia 
belonged  to  Austria,  Jews  in  the  rail- 
way service  formed  8  to  9  per  cent, 
in  the  postal  service  7  to  8  per  cent, 
and  in  the  State  schools,  as  teachers, 
4  to  5  per  cent.  But  now  in  all  these 
branches,  they  hardly  make  up  1  per 
cent,  and  even  this  consists  of  sur- 
vivals of  former  times.  No  Jewish 
teacher  can  obtain  a  post  in  a  Polish 
school,  ami  Polish  teachers'  seminaries 
have  tor  some  years  refused  to  admit 
Jewish  students.  In  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  (Government  there 
is  hardly  a  single  Jew,  and  no  new 
Jewish  officials  are  appointed.  There 
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are  10,000  Pott  Office  tarings  banks  Jews  (slaughterers,  butchers  and  as- 
in  the  country,  which  derive  60  yet  sistants),  but  now  more  than  half  of 
cent  of  their  deposits  from  Jews,  but  them  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
there  is  not  a  single  Jewish  official  ment.  And  to  add  to  their  distress  and 
among  them  all.  their  sailing  provocation,  Jews  en* 

According  to  the  Minorities  Treaty  gaged  in  any  form  of  trade  are  the 

the  Jews  are  to  receive  'an  equitable  victims  of  recurring  boycotts, 

share*  of  the  State  funds  available  Even  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated 

for  educational,  religious,  and  char*  that  there  were  1,000,0000  Jews  too 

i table  purposes.  But,  although  they  many  in  Poland,  owing  to  the  numcr- 

form  a  tenth  of  the  population,  the  ous  economic  handicaps  to  which  they 

total  amount  which  tney  receive  for  are  subjected.   It  is  commonly  ac- 

all  purposes  is  only  200,000  zloty  out  ceptcd  that  one-third  of  the  Jewish 

of  a  budget  of  3  billion  zloty.  On  population  is  on  the  verge  of  starva- 

the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  tion,  one-third  can  just  eke  out  a  bare 

Jews   in   various  municipalities   has  existence,  and   the  rest   have  little 

been  weakened  through  the  inclusion  but   the   minimum   comfort.   About 

of  suburban  areas:  they  cannot  obtain  150,000   families   are   dependent  on 

employment  in  the  municipal  service  loans  from  the  Jewish  communal  loan 

nor  are  they  granted  contracts.  Their  funds  (largely  created  by  means  of 

numbers  in  the  Seym  have  been  re*  relief  funds  supplied  by  Jewish  philan- 

duced   to  insignificance.  Once   they  thropic  bodies  of  America  and  Great 

had  thirty-six  members  in  the  Pblisn  Britain),  but  although  the  amounts 

Parliament,  but  now,  in  consequence  granted   to  each  individual  do  not 

of   the    electoral    reform,    they    are  average  more  than  a  few  shillings,  they 

limited  to  Ave.  Their  diminished  rep-  are  nevertheless  applied  for  by  one- 

rcsentation   is   a   reflection   of  their  half  of  the  Jews  in  Warsaw,  I  joda,  and 

political  impotence,  and  this  is  even  Bialystok,    by    over    two-thirds    in 

surpassed  by  their  economic  misery.  Vitna,  and  by  similar  large  propor- 

Their  poverty  is  due  not  only  to  the  tions  in  hundreds  of  other  centers. 

variety  of  causes  already  described,  Unfortunately  the  Jews  do  not  receive 

but  also  to  other  important  factors,  any  benefit  from  the  Government  fund 

The  spread  of  consumers'  cooperative  for  the  unemployed,  as  the  law  docs 

societies,  especially  among  the  Ukrain-  not  provide  for  the  relief  of  small 

isns  in  (talicia,  has  had  a  ruinous  artisans  and  traders, 

effect  upon  thousands  of  Jewish  trades-  But  helpful  as  the  loan  funds  are, 

people;  and  equally  disastrous  will  be  their  resources  are  utterly  inadequate 

the  consequence  of  the  recent  passing  to  the  tremendous  needs.  The  result 

of  a  law  that  has  limited  the  slaugh-  is  that  beggary  is  rampant  throughout 

tenng  of  cattle  by  the  Jewish  ritual  the  country,  suicide  has  spread  among 

method  to  the  actual  requirements  of  all  classes,  and  many  of  the  younger 

the    Jewish    population.    Previously  generation    are    driven    by    despair 

that  method  was  regularly  practised  rather  than  conviction  to  the  allure- 

for  the  slaving  of  all  cattle  in  a  large  ments   of  Communism.    Before    the 

number  0/  towns,  and  it  provided  a  War  and  in  the  first  few  years  after 

source  of  livelihood  for  some  40^000  the   Peace,  emigration  provided  an 
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outlet  for  the  natural  increase,  which 
amounted  to  50,000  a  year.  But  now, 
owing  to  the  anti-immigration  restric- 
tions of  most  countries,  only  about 
one-seventh  of  that  number  are  able 
to  leave  each  year  in  quest  of  a  new 
home,  and  the  great  majority  seek  it  in 
Palestine. 

IV 

It  is  against  this  somber  back- 
ground of  cumulative  misery  and 
despair  that  there  is  now  raging  a 
violent  campaign  of  the  most  brutal 
Jew-baiting.  The  present  outbreak 
has  been  almost  continuous  since 
last  September,  but  there  were  several 
outrages  also  during  the  early  part 
of  last  year.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  those  mainly  responsible 
are  the  members  of  the  two  political 
parties,  the  Endeks  (National  Demo- 
crats;  and  the  Naras  (National  Radi- 
cals), who  constantly  boast  of  their 
determination  to  drive  the  Jews  out 
of  Poland. 

That  they  have  been  incited  by 
the  example  of  Nazi  Germany  is  un- 
ashamedly admitted.  "Germany's  suc- 
cess,' wrote  the  Gaztta  If'arszawska 
(April  19th,  19^5 »,  'teaches  us  in 
Poland  to  adopt  the  same  policy, 
which  will  force  the  Jews  to  organize 
their  own  mass  emigration.  We  can 
do  that  only  by  making  the  Jews 
realize  once  and  for  all  that  there 
will  be  no  stopping  until  not  a  single 
Jew  is  left  in  Poland.'  And  in  pur- 
suance of  this  barbarous  policy  the 
same  crude  and  savage  methods  have 
been  adopted  that  were  applied  by 
Hitler  and  his  henchmen  for  some 
years  and  enabled  them  to  rise  to 
po*cr.  The  Kndcks  and  the  Naras 
are  likewise  striking  at  the  Jews  in 
order    to   discredit    the    Government 


and  to  replace  it,  and  the  unequal 
fight  is  such  as  to  make  one  despair 
of  civilization.  The  campaign  is  fo- 
mented not  only  by  the  anti-Semitic 
newspapers  previously  in  existence, 
but  also  by  a  large  number  of  new 
journals  that  have  been  started  in 
many  towns,  obviously  with  the  help 
of  foreign  money,  and  all  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  the  boycott  and 
the  pogrom. 

As  long  as  Marshal  Pilsudski  was 
alive  any  violent  manifestation  of 
anti-Semitism  was  promptly  and  vig- 
orously suppressed,  for  he  understood 
full  well  that  such  exhibitions  of  bar- 
barism, besides  being  reprehensible 
in  themselves,  did  serious  damage  to 
Poland's  prestige  abroad.  But  since 
the  death  of  the  Dictator,  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  have  displayed 
increasing  audacity  and  a  ruthless 
determination  to  make  life  for  the 
Jews  in  Poland  impossible.  To  enumer- 
ate all  the  acts  of  violence  that  they 
have  committed  in  recent  months 
would  entail  a  long  and  appalling 
record  of  savagery,  which  has  broken 
out  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  is  directed  indiscriminately 
against  all  Jews,  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex.  Knives  and  pistols,  stones  and 
clubs,  iron  bars  and  bombs,  are  the 
weapons  that  are  commonly  used  in 
these  attacks,  which  are  aimed  not 
only  against  Jewish  lives  and  prop- 
erty, but  also  against  synagogues  and 
even  cemeteries— exactly  after  the 
Nazi  model.  A  selection  of  some  typi- 
cal incidents  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  in  chronological  order,  should 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  general  char* 
acter  of  this  campaign  of  terrorism. 

In  Vilna  a  bomb  was  exploded  be- 
neath  a  synagogue.  At  Radomsk  a 
Jew  was  stabbed  to  death.  In  ' 
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there  were  repeated  assaults  upon 
Jews  in  the  streets,  from  which  three 
died.  At  Sokoly,  near  Bialystok,  a 
Jewish  funeral  party  was  stoned.  At 
Chorzelow  (Polish  Upper  Silesia), 
eleven  Jews  were  seriously  injured 
by  hydrochloric  acid  thrown  upon 
them  in  a  theater.  At  Czestochowa 
Jews  were  brutally  beaten,  and  the 
windows  of  Jewish  houses  and  shops 
were  smashed.  At  Widzew,  near  Lodz, 
uniformed  anti-Semites  attacked  Jew- 
ish shops  and  poured  carbolic  acid 
upon  foodstuffs.  At  Pogon,  near 
Sosnowice,  a  bomb  was  exploded  near 
a  synagogue,  and  a  Jewish  boy  was 
killed.  In  Posen  and  Torun  Jews  were 
forcibly  ejected  from  caf£s.  At  Won- 
growiec  riots  culminated  in  the  burn- 
ing down  of  the  house  of  the  president 
of  the  Jewish  community.  At  Da- 
browa,  near  Sosnowice,  the  synagogue 
was  broken  into  by  miscreants  who 
desecrated  the  Ark  of  the  Law,  tore 
up  the  sacred  scrolls,  and  carried  off 
the  silver  ornaments.  In  Posen  the 
Association  of  Restaurant  Proprietors 
were  compelled  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  the  Endek  students  to  buy  only 
from  'Aryans'  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  students  would  not  smash 
their  windows.  Bombs  were  thrown 
into  Jewish  caf6s  in  Kielce,  into  the 
courtyard  and  synagogue  in  Katto- 
witz  and  into  a  synagogue  at  Sos- 
nowice, into  Jewish  houses  at  Lipiny 
and  Hrubaczow,  and  into  Jewish  shops 
at  Yusefow  and  Vilna. 

This  is  but  a  very  brief  and  typical 
selection  of  the  outrages  of  recent 
months,  the  victims  of  which  so  far 
number  80  Jews  killed  and  about 
500  injured.  Probably  the  worst  case 
of  vandalism  was  the  pogrom  on 
March  9th  at  Przytik  (Radom  dis- 
trict),   where    a    carefully    planned 


assault  was  made  upon  the  small 
Jewish  community:  four  Jews  were 
killed  or  died  of  injuries  and  over 
fifty  were  seriously  injured,  and 
twenty-two  persons  were  arrested, 
including  five  Jews  accused  of  illegally 
organizing  their  self-defence!  At  the 
trial,  which  took  place  in  June,  of 
forty-three  Poles,  eighteen,  including 
those  accused  of  murder,  were  ac- 
quitted, while  the  rest  received  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  ranging  from 
six  to  twelve  months;  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Jews,  who  were  guilty  of 
nothing  worse  than  self-defence,  three 
were  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servi- 
tude ranging  from  five  to  eight  years 
and  eight  to  imprisonment  from  six 
to  ten  months.  Comment  upon  this 
parody  of  justice  is  superfluous. 

Throughout  this  period  of  terror 
the  Polish  students  at  the  universities 
have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  savage  attacks  upon  their  Jewish 
fellow-students,  whom  they  wish  to 
drive  away  from  the  seats  of  learning. 
At  Posen  over  twenty  Jewish  students 
have  been  injured.  At  the  University 
in  Lwow  one-tenth  of  the  2,200  Jewish 
students  had  been  assaulted  between 
last  October  and  February,  and  of  the 
380  Jews  at  the  Polytechnic  over  sixty 
had  been  seriously  injured.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  culprits  the  Polytechnic 
authorities  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
seven  Jews  for  signing  a  protest  against 
the  attacks  and  reproaching  the  au- 
thorities with  failure  to  act,  and 
although  the  expulsion  was  subse- 
quently annulled  the  students  were 
suspended  for  three  terms.  At  the 
University  of  Cracow  there  have  been 
similar  rowdy  scenes,  and  at  the 
University  and  the  Polytechnic  in 
Warsaw  the  scandal  has  been  so 
disgraceful    as    to    necessitate    the 
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temporary  closing  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  Government  has  certainly 
been  active  in  its  attempts  to  sup- 
press the  reign  of  terror,  but  this  is 
now  so  widespread  as  to  baffle  its 
efforts.  The  Kndek  party  has  been 
repeatedly  dissolved  in  various  dis- 
tricts, and  raids  have  been  made  upon 
its  offices  in  Warsaw,  Ixxlz  and  Cra- 
cow, where  inflammatory  literature 
and  even  bombs  have  been  seized. 
Nevertheless,  these  Polish  Nazis,  after 
poisoning  the  population  of  Western 
and  Central  Poland,  have  spread  their 
agitation  to  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
other  localities  in  Eastern  Poland, 
inciting  the  White  Russian  peasants, 
and  offering  prizes  of  anti-Semitic 
calendars  and  books  for  every  ten 
members  who  join  their  movement. 
Hundreds  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrages  have  been  arrested  and  tried, 
but  unfortunately  they  form  but  a 
fraction  of  the  large  number  who  are 
guilty,  and  the  sentences  imposed  are 
not  drastic  enough  to  have  a  deterrent 
effect. 

The  members  of  the  Government 
arc  fully  conscious  both  of  the  real 


motives  of  the  Jew-baiters  and  of  the 
disgrace  they  are  bringing  upon  their 
country.  Mr.  Kaczkiewicz,  former 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  speaking  in 
the  Seym  on  March  6th,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack  upon  the  Kndcks,  assert- 
ing that '  anti-Semitism  is  only  a  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  Endeks,  through 
which  they  desire  to  obtain  power 
in  the  country/  A  fortnight  later, 
after  the  pogrom  at  Przytik,  Prince 
Kadziwill,  speaking  in  the  Senate, 
declared  that  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  Christian  he  must  denounce 
the  Endek  activity  and  their  Jew- 
baiting,  and  Count  Kostworowski 
appealed  particularly  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  *  to  use  their  influence  and  au- 
thority and  try  to  quell  the  wave  of 
hatred  and  strife  that  is  sapping  the 
life  of  the  nation.'  It  would  be  futile 
for  the  Jews  to  appeal  to  the  league 
of  Nations,  for  Poland  has  officially 
repudiated  its  right  to  intervene.  They 
can  but  hope  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  summon  sufficient  courage 
to  adopt  still  more  rigorous  measures 
to  stamp  out  an  evil  that  is  quickly 
degrading  their  country  to  the  cultural 
level  of  that  of  their  Nazi  neighbors. 
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The  author  of  Salar  the  Salmon  writes 
a  pathetic  story  of  the  animal  world. 


The 
Otter 


By  Henry  Williamson 

From  the  Listetur,  Weekly  Organ  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 


o. 


"NE  morning  a  stranger  called  at 
my  cottage  and  said  that  there  was  a 
dead  otter  hung  up  outside  a  farm- 
house door  in  his  village.  The  otter 
had  been  shot  the  evening  before.  A 
farmer  had  seen  it  crossing  his  pasture, 
near  a  stream,  while  rabbiting  just 
before  twilight.  'Why  had  he  shot  it?' 
I  cried  hotly.  'Well,'  replied  the 
stranger, '  when  I  asked  the  farmer  the 
same  question,  he  merely  replied, 
"What  good  be  it,  anyway?'"  He  told 
me  that  the  otter  had  been  an  object 
of  much  interest  in  the  Ebrington 
Arms  the  previous  night,  and  also  of 
considerable  argument  about  its  being 
able,  or  unable,  to  breathe  under 
water.  It  was,  of  course,  added  my 
visitor,  a  land  beast  that  got  its  living 
in  the  water,  chiefly  at  night. 

1  But  here's  the  point,'  he  said.  'The 
otter  was  a  bitch  otter,  and  there's  a 
litter  of  cubs  somewhere  by  the  river- 
side. '  He  believed  he  knew  where  they 
were:  in  a  drain  running  down  from  a 
marsh.  He  himself  was  a  crock,  he 
said,  having  been   badly  hit  in   the 


War,  and  couldn't  dig;  but  would  I 
care  to  lend  a  hand,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  cubs?  Rather.  I  left  my 
writing-table  gleefully,  and  with  my 
spaniel  pup  leaping  and  frisking 
around  me,  went  outside  to  where  a 
pony  and  jingle  were  waiting. 

There  weren't  many  motor-cars  in 
Devon  in  those  days,  and  our  journey 
along  the  sunken  lanes  to  the  valley 
where  my  new  friend  lived  took  the 
best  part  of  an  hour.  It  was  early 
spring,  and  the  stony  surface  of  the 
lane  was  running  everywhere  with 
water.  The  shaggy  little  moor  pony 
went  down  the  last  steep  descent  very 
slowly,  leaning  back  against  the  shafts, 
while  the  spaniel,  forbidden  to  go  into 
the  fields  because  of  rabbit  traps,  ran 
backward  and  forward,  lifting  his  nose 
and  then  stopping  to  stare  reproach- 
fully at  me. 

I  was  as  eager  for  quicker  progress 
as  he  was,  although  neither  of  us  knew 
what  a  difference  that  journey  beside 
the  jingle  was  going  to  make  to  our 
household.  Our  household,  I  must  tell 
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you,  at  this  period  consisted  of  the  dog 
and  myself,  a  small  black-and-white 
cat  with  one  kitten,  and  a  pair  of  white 
owls.  Various  other  birds  had  lodged 
with  us  for  short  periods — magpies,  a 
carrion  crow,  and  a  diving  bird  called 
a  razorbill,  which  I  found  on  the  shore 
one  day  with  its  feathers  clogged  by 
oil-fuel.  It  was  a  wild  little  com- 
munity, one  commonly  said  in  the 
village  to  be  'mazed,'  chiefly  because 
the  cottage  windows  were  open  night 
and  day;  but  we  went  our  own  way 
quite  happily. 

About  two  hours  later,  my  spaniel 
was  wagging  his  tail-stump,  and 
whining  anxiously,  to  know  what  it 
was  I  was  holding  in  my  hands.  The 
dog  had  never  seen  nor  smelled  such 
a  creature.  When  it  was  put  on  the 
ground,  he  didn't  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  He  gurgled,  he  yowled,  he 
barked  with  puzzled  excitement,  he 
licked  it,  he  pushed  it  with  his  nose,  he 
licked  it  again.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  yet  it  had  not  bitten  him, 
as  a  rat  recently  had,  in  his  nose.  It 
was  like  a  small  rabbit,  yet  it  did  not 
run  away.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely 
crawl.  And  it  made  slight,  snuffling, 
mewing  noises  as  it  sought  around  it 
blindly  with  its  wide,  flat  head  and 
minute,  blunt  nose.  'Good  boy,  Biell!' 
I  said  to  the  spaniel,  as  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket.  We  had  opened  the  earthen- 
ware drain — which  was  choked  higher 
up  the  marshy  field — with  careful 
blows  of  a  pick,  where  we  had  heard 
the  mewing  cries,  and  found  within 
two  cubs,  one  of  them  lukewarm,  just 
dead.  It  had  died  of  starvation. 

The  immediate  thing  was  how  to 
feed  this  small,  soft  animal,  pushing  so 
languidly  against  my  hands.  We  took 
it  to  my  friend's  house,  and  gave  it 
cow's  milk  diluted  with  warm  water, 


in  a  fountain-pen  filler,  through  a  hole 
nipped  in  the  rubber  squeezer.  The 
cub  sucked  several  fills  and  then  fell 
asleep  in  some  cotton  wool.  My  friend 
was  pleased  with  his  new  pet. 

I  returned  home  in  the  evening,  to 
be  greeted  by  the  little  black-and- 
white  cat  mewing  as  she  ran  along  the 
wall  of  the  garden,  her  tail  fluffed  up. 
She  always  waited  on  the  wall  for  us, 
and  showed  her  affection  for  the 
spaniel  by  arching  herself  against  him 
and  purring  loudly,  although  always 
the  dog  ignored  her.  I  lit  a  fire  and 
prepared  and  sat  down  to  supper.  I 
sat  in  the  tall-backed  Windsor  chair, 
cat  on  one  side  of  me  and  dog  on  the 
other,  both  looking  up  and  awaiting 
tit-bits.  Afterwards  I  browsed  before 
the  teak-wood  fire,  while  the  spaniel 
slept  against  my  feet  and  the  little 
cat  curled  up  against  the  dog.  The 
next  morning  I  was  sitting  at  the  table 
and  writing  Dandelion  Daysy  while  the 
cat  nursed  her  kitten  and  our  tame 
chaffinch  hopped  about  the  floor  for 
crumbs.  The  chaffinch  came  every 
morning,  but  the  cat  knew  the  bird 
and  never  tried  to  catch  it. 


II 


Suddenly  as  I  was  writing  the  dog 
sprang  up  and  rushed  barking  into  the 
drang  or  passage-way  outside;  the 
chaffinch  flew  away;  the  cat,  all 
fluffed  up,  fled  to  the  dog's  help. 
€  Biell! f  I  shouted  to  him,  rwiU  ym 
shut  upV  He  slunk  back,  following 
my  friend  of  the  day  before,  carrying 
the  otter  cub.  "I'm  afraid  it's  going  to 
die',  he  said.  "The  cow's  milk  is 
obviously  no  good.  Forgive  my  butting 
in  like  this,  but  I  thought  you  might 
know  what  to  do. '  We  looked  at  the 
cub  feebly  moving  on  the  table.  The 
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spaniel  stood  on  hit  hind  legs  and 
whined,  glancing  at  it  and  then  at  our 
faces.  Then  the  cat  leapt  lightly  on  the 
table.  She  arched  her  back,  and 
growled.  We  watched.  She  swore 
undecidedly  at  it.  Its  mouth  opened, 
but  no  sound  came.  She  moved  slowly 
towards  it,  and  after  much  hesitation 
got  near  enough  to  sniff  it.  She  drew 
back,  and  made  as  if  to  strike  it  with 
her  paw,  but  altered  her  mind  just 
before  touching  it,  and  merely  tapped 
it,  and  held  her  head  on  one  side  when 
its  mouth  opened  and  uttered  an 
inaudible  mew.  It  was  inaudible  to  me; 
but  the  cat  must  have  heard  it,  for  she 
put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  quizzed 
it  with  a  new  interest.  1  noticed  that 
the  pupils  of  her  eves  were  round  and 
very  black.  Then  she  glanced  furtively 
about  her,  as  though  thinking  of 
escape;  then  she  cocked  her  head 
sideways  a^ain;  and  suddenly  swore 
at  it,  and  jumped  off  the  table  and 

[tadded  up  the  wooden  stairs  to  the 
>cdroom  above,  where  her  kitten  was 
lying  in  the  dog's  basket.  1  followed 
her  up,  and  she  mewed  pathetically  at 
me.  Her  eyes  were  still  very  dark  and 
round.  She  was  less  than  a  year  old, 
little  more  than  a  kitten  herself. 

I  took  the  kitten  downstairs  and 
put  it  on  the  table  beside  the  otter 
cub.  I  rubbed  their  noses  together,  and 
then  their  tummies.  1  put  them  on  the 
stone  rioor,  side  by  side,  and  imme- 
diately the  kitten  began  to  cry  out, 
feeling  the  cold.  Chirruping  anxiously, 
the  cat  came  pattering  down  the 
stairs,  and  giving  a  cry  ot  reassurance, 
went  straight  to  it.  She  made  several 
attempts  to  pick  it  up  by  the  scruff, 
but  she  was  t<x>  small,  and,  looking  up 
at  my  lace,  asked  me,  with  the  faintest 
mew,  to  carry  it  for  her.  1  picked  up 
cub  and  kitten  together  and  sat  on 


the  edge  of  the  table,  and  she  sprang 
up  lightly  beside  me,  rubbed  her  ear 
on  my  hand,  and  then  lay  down  on 
my  lap  and  purred  happily  while  both 
snuggled  into  her.  And  thereafter  the 
otter  cub  was  fed  and  washed  and 
enjoyed  equally  with  her  own  kitten, 
until  it  was  strong  and  well  enough  to 
go  back  to  its  owner.  For  there  was  no 
question  that  my  friend  wanted  the 
cub  for  himself:  and  he  had  made  me 
swear  to  secrecy  while  it  was  in  my  care. 
He  brought  it  up  on  a  bottle,  and 
by  midsummer  it  had  grown  bigger 
than  the  little  cat  which  had  un- 
doubtedly saved  its  life.  I-et  me 
describe  its  appearance.  It  had  short, 
thick  fur,  brown  as  a  bulrush;  a  long, 
low  body  which  seemed  to  glide  over 
the  ground,  so  short  were  its  legs.  It 
had  a  long  tail,  thick  and  strong, 
tapering  to  the  end.  Its  head  was  wide 
and  flatter  than  a  cat's  head,  with 
small  cars  almost  hidden  in  its  fur, 
and  a  wide  mouth  set  with  whiskers. 
Its  feet  were  like  a  dog's  feet,  but 
sturdier,  more  splayed,  and  there  was 
a  web  of  skin  between  each  of  its  toes. 
How  it  loved  a  watering-can!  Or 
better,  a  hose-pipe  turned  into  a  zinc 
washing  bath  on  the  lawn  under  the 
apple  trees!  It  would  roll  on  its  back 
in  the  water,  and  try  to  clutch  and 
bite  the  jet.  The  water  smoothed  its 
hair,  and  gave  it  resemblance  to  a 
small  seal. 

Ill 

Of  myself  and  its  master  it  knew  no 
fear,  indeed  it  would  run  to  either  one 
of  us  when  it  saw  us  in  the  garden,  but 
of  strangers  it  was  suspicious,  gliding 
away  on  its  almost  invisible  legs  and 
returning  and  stopping  again,  perhaps 
to  open  its  mouth  and  utter  a  sort  of 
growling  hiss.  It  had  two  call  sounds 
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to  its  master — one  like  fingers  drawn 
down  a  wet  pane  of  glass,  and  the 
other  a  greeting  cry  of  tuckatuck.  It 
was  fed  on  milk,  on  fish,  on  part- 
cooked  rabbit  flesh  mixed  with  dog- 
biscuit  and  vegetables.  All  that  sum- 
mer it  ran  in  the  garden  or  followed 
its  master  on  his  slow  hobbling  walks 
by  the  river  and  down  the  sunken 
lanes.  It  came  to  know  my  spaniel, 
and  the  two  would  play  together. 
And  during  the  following  autumn, 
while  its  master  was  away  in  hospital, 
it  came  to  live  in  my  cottage,  a  secret 
and  hidden  guest  during  the  day,  and 
a  rover  with  us  at  night.  Usually  at 
twilight  we  went  for  a  walk  down  the 
valley,  hunting  in  the  little  runner  or 
stream  for  eels  and  trout. 

And  one  night,  when  it  had  gone 
farther  from  me  than  usual,  I  heard  a 
sudden  hissing  and  chattering  coming 
from  a  distant  dark  hedge  with  the 
excited  and  dismayed  yelping  of  the 
spaniel.  I  ran  over  to  the  noises.  The 
otter  was  in  a  rabbit  gin.  It  rolled  and 
twisted  as  it  bit  the  iron,  and  then  its 
paw,  rolling  and  blowing  in  fear,  and 
snapping  at  the  spaniel,  whose  sudden 
agonized  howling  told  that  the  sharp, 
incurved  teeth  had  met  in  its  body 
somewhere. 

I  took  off  my  coat  and  threw  it  over 
the  otter,  whose  frenzy  of  strength 
was  amazing.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  managed  to  hold  it  between  my 
knees  and  then,  with  my  hands,  de- 
press the  steel  spring  of  the  trap. 
Feeling  the  wounded  paw,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  three  of  the  toes  were  almost 
severed.  I  was  bracing  myself  to  hold 
it  firmly  in  the  coat,  when  suddenly 
the  coat  was  empty. 

For  an  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours, 
I  searched  down  the  valley,  calling 
and  listening,  while  the  idiot  spaniel 


thought  we  were  after  rabbits.  I  never 
saw  it  again. 

But  wait,  did  I  ever  see  it  again? 
I  can  never  be  certain.  Two  years  later 
I  found  the  imprint  of  an  otter's  feet 
by  the  lonely  bog  of  Cranmere,  forty 
miles  south  of  my  village,  where  five 
rivers  have  their  beginnings;  and  one 
seal,  or  impression,  appeared  to  be 
marred.  Could  it  be?  On  that  vast 
silence  of  peat  and  water  and  heather 
only  the  startled  chirrup  of  a  solitary 
pipit  answered  my  thought. 


IV 


The  otter  is  a  wanderer,  a  gypsy  of 
the  waters.  Sometimes  it  crosses  from 
one  watershed  to  another  in  its  rav- 
ings, traveling  and  feeding  by  night 
and  usually  lying  up  by  day  in  a  holt 
under  the  roots  of  riverside  trees,  on 
rocky  ledges,  in  tussocks  of  rushes,  or 
on  the  mossy  boughs  of  great  old  oaks 
overhanging  streams,  basking  in  sun- 
light or  in  rainy  weather  sleeping 
curled  within  their  hollow  trunks.  The 
otter  hunters,  with  their  hounds,  know 
these  places,  which  are  used  again  and 
again,  season  after  season,  and  maybe 
century  after  century,  by  wandering 
otters.  I  saw  many  otters  killed  after 
long  hunts  during  the  summer  days, 
when  the  rivers  were  low  and  at  last 
the  hunted  beasts  could  swim  no  more, 
but  in  their  last  desperate  fatigue 
turned  to  face  their  enemies,  and  were 
crushed  and  pulled  and  broken  in  the 
deep-growling  worry.  I  saw  many 
killed  thus — but  never  one  with  a 
maimed  paw. 

Once  a  friend  told  me  of  an  otter 
found  drowned  in  a  crab-pot  on  the 
coast  of  the  Severn  Sea,  and  thither  I 
went,  and  sought  and  found  the 
fisherman:  but  it  was  not  my  otter. 
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And  one  winter  night  I  heard  a  cry  fish  in  his  creel.  Had  the  otter  cubs 

as  of  plover  whistles,  soft  and  oft  'laid-up'  in  some  drain  or  holt  by  the 

repeated,  in  the  darkness  outside  the  river?  Could  it  have  been  my  otter — 

cottage,  and  the  cat  heard  it  too,  and  once  so  faithful   and  affectionate — 

her  fur  fluffed  out  before  the  fire  and  disturbed  again  by  a  feeling  within 

her  eyes  were  suddenly  large  and  dark,  itself  which  it  did  not  understand? 

and  the  spaniel  sprang  up  and  ran  And  the  otter  I  saw  once  near  the 

whining  to  the  small  round  cat-hole  cave  of  seals  below  the  headland — 

near  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Outside  where  the  peregrine  falcons  have  had 

the  churchyard  elms  were  seething,  their  eyrie  for  perhaps  a  thousand 

the  Atlantic  rain  lashing  down,  the  centuries,   perhaps  even   before   the 

streamlet  was  thick  and  noisy,  and  in  large  weasels  took  to  hunting  fish  in 

the  feeble  rays  of  the  electric  torch  the  rivers,  and  thus  became  webbed 

I  saw  a  twin  glint,  and  then — nothing,  and  streamlined  and  deep-chested  for 

Had  the  otter  chanced  this  way,  fol-  underwater  hunting — the  otter  which 

lowing  the  stream  down  from  the  hill,  ran  toward  me   over  the   big  gray 

and  coming  to  the  waterfall  where  so  boulders  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 

often  it  and  its  human  friend  had  hesitated,   and  stared,   and  was  so 

played  in  the  darkness — remembered  perturbed  by  apparent  curiosity,  even 

— and  been  anguished  with  memory?  as  I  was? 

Only  the  rain  from  the  Atlantic,  beat-  And  I  recall  suddenly  coming  upon 
ing  down  on  tree  and  thatch  and  a  happy  family  playing  under  the 
gravestone,  knew  the  answer.  waterfall  of  the  stream  near  my  cot- 
Two  days  later  an  otter  was  caught  tage  by  the  tall  beech  trees — the  white 
in  a  rabbit  trap  on  the  high  ground  surge  of  water  and  the  dark  heads 
overlooking  the  sandhills  and  the  moving  there — was  my  otter  among 
estuary  of  the  Two  Rivers,  and  when  them,  sliding  over  the  falls  again  and 
I  heard  of  it  I  went  down  to  the  village  again,  a  merry  party  of  water-weasels 
near  the  sea,  and  spoke  to  the  trapper  whistling  and  fluting  and  clutching 
who  had  beaten  it  to  death  with  a  one  another  in  play,  while  the  trout  in 
stick.  But  the  "girt  mousey-colored  the  pool  below  were  hidden  in  terror 
fitch,'  he  said,  had  no  scar  on  either  of  in  their  holes  and  hovers  of  the  rock? 
its  forepaws:  it  was  a  'girt  broad-  And  was  it,  perhaps,  the  otter  which 
headed  dog-fitch9  whose  skin  was  came  upon  a  thousand  yearling  trout, 
worth  ten  shillings.  A  bit  of  luck,  they  so  carefully  reared  and  tended  in  the 
agreed  with  him  in  the  inn.  little  hatchery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
The  stationmasterofone  of  the  little  garden,  and  finding  this  sudden 
West  Country  stations  which  still  wealth  spent  it  royally,  according  to 
have  oil  lamps  and  rambler  roses  was  its  nature,  so  that  only  seven  were  left 
trouting  one  evening  when  he  noticed  uneaten  the  next  day? 
he  was  being  followed  by  an  otter.  For  And  another  morning,  just  before 
more  than  ten  minutes  as  he  went  sunrise,  as  I  was  walking  by  the  dawn- 
slowly  upstream,  casting  his  line,  the  silvery  stream,  I  heard  a  great  splash- 
otter  followed  him.  It  "snorted  at  him  ing  and  furrowing  in  the  gravel 
like  a  seal9  he  declared  afterwards,  shallows  above  the  Viaduct  Pool,  ac- 
saying  that  it  must  have  been  after  the  companied  by  growling  and  'hurling' 
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noises — and  there  was  an  otter  drag- 
ging a  salmon  by  one  of  the  Ash's 
pectoral  tins.  It  had  hunted  the  fish 
about  the  pool,  and  driven  it  upstream 
to  the  shallows  where  in  its  terror  it 
had  beached  itself.  I  watched  the  otter 
tearing  at  the  flesh  of  the  shoulder — 
and  then  the  otter  saw  me.  It  seemed 
to  flatten  and  spread  itself  into  the 
water,  like  brown  oil,  and  went  down 
with  the  current.  I  waded  across  to 
the  twitching  fish,  and  was  about  to 
bang  it  on  the  head  with  a  stone  when 
the  otter  returned,  pattering  up  the 
shallow. 

I   also  stood  still,  staring.  Wasn't 


that  brown,  flat  head,  back-slop. 
ing,  familiar? — surely  the  oflF  front 
paw  was  maimed — and  those  small 
eyes  staring  at  me.  .  .  .  'Tuckatuck 
— tuckatuck9  I  called,  'tuckatuck — 
tuckatuck.'  Was  there  an  answering 
cry  or  was  it  the  cry  of  the  river,  the 
eternal  cry  of  water  striking  rock  and 
stone  and  gravel-bed,  all  the  way 
down  from  the  moor  to  the  sea, 
wherein  its  wandering  life  is  for- 
gotten? I  can  never  know.  And  that 
lower  half  of  a  skull  found  on  the 
sandy  shore  by  the  estuary — with 
most  of  the  teeth  fallen  out  ...  aa 
otter's  jaw.  I  wonder  ...  I  wonder. 


Comfort 

By  William  Soutar 

From  the  Lift  IUtuw%  London  Marxist  Monthly 

Ix>ve  is  so  easy  there 

Behind  the  wall  of  a  hedge; 

Ix>ve  is  so  easy  if  the  heart  is  alone 
And  its  world  a  garden's  edge. 

Easy  to  bless  the  flower, 

The  bird  that  sings  and  is  gone; 
Easy  to  bless  the  tender  light 

Whose  touch  is  warm  upon  stone. 

But  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  street 
Like  a  knock  upon  the  door; 

And  to  sec  the  hedge  a  wall  of  thorn 
Against  the  breasts  of  the  poor; 

Then  love  can  be  no  more  light 
If  it  break  its  garden  down, 

And  give  itself  into  stranger  hands 
And  to  wavs  it  has  not  known. 


Persons  and  Personages 

General  Jos£  Miaja 
By  M.  J.  K. 

Translated  from  the  National-Zeitung,  Basel  Liberal  German-Language  Daily 

r  ENERAL  JOSfi  MIAJA,  leader  of  Madrid's  Defence  Junta,  received 
us  in  his  study  in  the  War  Ministry  at  Madrid.  Our  car  had  been  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  park  for  one  second;  then,  after  glancing  over  the  pass- 
ports, the  guard  had  let  us  pass.  The  car  sped  through  the  beautifully 
laid  out  English  garden  up  to  the  big  old  palace. 

When  we  entered  the  spacious  drawing  room,  the  General  rose  from 
his  desk.  It  was  covered  with  documents,  letters,  scrap  books,  and  maps 
composed  of  innumerable  clippings  from  the  big  General  Staff  map.  Jos6 
Miaja  asked  us  to  sit  down  at  the  window  in  comfortable  armchairs  and 
to  be  patient  for  a  few  minutes.  He  sent  off  some  telegrams.  Next  to  him 
stood  his  nephew,  Segundo  Miaja,  a  man  of  vigorous,  robust  appearance, 
with  a  high,  arched  forehead  and  thinning  gray  hair.  A  little  further 
away  stood  Perez  Martinez,  Miaja's  personal  adjutant. 

The  General's  nephew  offered  us  cigarettes.  We  helped  ourselves.  We 
lit  our  cigarettes  and  looked  out  of  the  broad  window,  which  faced  the 
Bank  of  Spain.  It  was  1 1  a.m.  The  General  dictated  orders.  He  spoke  in  a 
low  voice,  but  so  distinctly  that  I  could  hear  the  words,  and  could  have 
made  out  the  connection  had  I  wished  to  do  so.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

'How  old  is  this  man?'  we  asked  ourselves.  Fifty-seven,  we  guessed. 
Later  on  we  learned  that  this  was  correct.  He  has  the  serene  face  of  an 
aging  man  who  has  followed  a  clear,  straight  path  from  armorer  to  gen- 
eral. Miaja  comes  from  a  worker's  family  at  Eibar,  in  Vizcaya.  The 
Miajas  have  always  been  armorers,  the  usual  profession  in  that  old  town 
of  sword-makers,  that  second  Toledo.  They  moved  to  Oviedo,  the  capital 
of  Asturias.  Jose  entered  the  Infantry  Academy.  This  proletarian  owes  it 
to  his  own  ability  that  he  was  able  to  complete  his  education.  The  fur- 
rows in  his  broad-browed  worker's  face  are  like  the  life  lines  in  your 
palm.  They  must  already  have  given  promise  when  he  was  a  young  man 
of  what  he  was  destined  to  become.  He  has  kindly  eyes  and  wears  gold- 
rimmed  glasses. 

One  or  other  of  the  telephones  was  always  ringing.  They  were  an- 
swered in  turn  by  Miaja's  nephew,  by  the  adjutant,  or  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cials who  kept  walking  in  and  out. 

The  General  raised  himself  slightly  from  his  chair  and  leaned  over 
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toward  me.  He  stopped  work.  I  exchanged  the  chair  at  the  window  for 
one  opposite  him.  Our  conversation  began. 

\\  e  immediately  had  the  feeling  that  Miaja  does  not  like  to  talk,  espe- 
cially to  strangers.  He  has  no  time  for  them.  You  get  the  impression  that 
he  would  prefer  to  say:  'Write  what  you  please!  But  he  did  not  say  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  leaned  back  as  far  as  his  chair  would  permit,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say: 4  Here  I  am,  completely  at  your  disposal.'  lxnidly,  almost 
brusquely,  he  began  to  speak. 

He  spoke  about  his  life,  beginning  with  the  campaign  in  Africa,  where 
he  had  received  two  promotions  in  rapid  succession,  not  because  of  his 
age,  but  because  of  his  achievements  in  the  war.  Then  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  San  Fernando  Regiment.  His  staunch  liberal  attitude 
caused  astonishment  in  a  world  which  revolved  almost  completely  around 
imperialistic  ideas.  Attempts  to  appoint  him  to  a  post  in  the  Ministry 
followed.  He  preferred  life  in  the  open,  on  the  battlefield,  on  the  drill 
ground,  on  the  territory  of  the  scouts.  Miaja  wanted  to  give  young  men  ft 
liberal  education.  He  turned  to  the  scout  movement  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  appointed  commander  of  these  young  adventurers.  In 
England  he  had  seen  what  could  be  made  of  boy  scouts. 

'When  did  you  become  a  general.  Your  Excellency?'  I  asked. 

I  Eight  years  ago.'  At  that  time  he  was  in  command  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion in  Madrid.  As  soon  as  Spain  became  a  Republic,  the  high  military 
official  could  begin  to  act  as  a  man,  as  the  representative  of  the  people. 
Fearless,  he  opposed  with  unyielding  tenacity  every  attempt  to  build  up 
a  revolutionary  movement.  In  July,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Gen- 
eral Fanjul  of  the  enemy  troops  did  not  dare  to  occupy  the  commander's 
residence  because  Miaja  was  in  charge.  Later  on,  Miaja  went  to  Valencia. 
As  head  of  the  Third  Division  he  raised  its  (Jen  era  I  Staff  to  the  level  which 
circumstances  required.  Then  he  went  to  Albacete  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  and  pushed  the  Cordoba  front  forward  to  what  is  still  the  decisive 
sector. 

We  were  interrupted.  Colonel  R.,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  entered. 
He  is  Miaja's  confidant.  The  Cieneral  has  many  acquaintances,  which 
means  that  many  people  know  him  fairly  well.  But  he  has  few  friends  and 
only  two  or  three  confidants.  He  seems  to  be  sociable,  but  in  reality  he 
lives  in  seclusion.  When  he  goes  out,  he  is  accompanied  by  his  escorts.  In 
the  evenings,  when  he  takes  his  privacy,  he  buries  himself  in  the  world  of 
adventure  stories. 

While  the  (ieneral  ami  the  Colonel  were  working  at  the  table  where 
the  maps  were  displayed,  we  asked  his  nephew,  whom  Miaja  treats  like  ft 
son,  tor  some  details  about  the  (ieneral's  daily  life. 

I I  beg  \<>u  not  to  ask  him  any  questions  about  his  family!'  Seguado 
whispered  into  my  ear.  'None  of  us  mentions  that  tragedy.  Most  prob» 
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ably  the  least  mention  would  cause  him  to  break  down.  You  see  him 
hard,  serene,  in  control  of  himself.  But  he  is  subject  to  sudden  impulses. 
His  nerves  are  sensitive  and  strained  to  the  utmost.  Please  spare  him  as 
we  spare  him.  He  has  nine  children,  two  grand-children,  two  sons-in-law. 
All  of  them,  and  his  wife  too,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Most  of  them 
are  in  African  prisons.  They  were  surprised  by  the  war  while  they  were  in 
Melilla.  A  son,  a  lieutenant  of  the  special  police,  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  and  has  been  taken  prisoner.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  war  began,  the  General  received  the  following  message  from  the 
other  side:  We  are  holding  all  your  relatives  as  hostages  for  whatever 
actions  you  may  undertake  against  us."  Only  one  of  his  children  could  be 
saved.  You  know  that  now.  Keep  silent  about  it  in  his  pretence.  I  have 
seen  him  cry  only  twice  in  his  life:  when  his  father  died,  and  when  he  lost 
his  son  at  Talavera.  At  present  he  works  incessantly.  He  is  up  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  vou  can  see  him  at  his  desk  until  ten  at  night.  He  hardly  al- 
lows himself  any  sleep.  He  eats  only  once  a  day.  In  the  evenings  he 
drinks  some  malted  milk.  Abstinent,  very  severe  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  but  generous  to  his  associates— that  is  Miaja.  He  hasn't  a 
peseta  aside  from  his  salary.  He  is  very  fond  of  children.  .  .  .' 

Miaja  hail  finished  his  conversation  with  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  He  heard  his  secretary  saying  *  children/  He  came  up  to  me,  broad* 
shouldered  and  heavy.  'Yes,  I  do  love  children  very  much.  But  unfortu- 
nately I  can't  have  any  around  me.  These  days,  everyone  in  Madrid 
must  part  with  the  children.  The  bombardments,  you  know.  They 
dropped  incendiary  bombs  onto  the  Ministry  a  short  time  ago.  Seven 
cars  were  burnt  in  the  county  an! .  The  boys9  — Miaja  pointed  toward  his 
elderly  associates  -  *  want  me  to  move.  Why  ?  The  other  day  I  was  at  the 
front  and  was  bombed.  The  car  fell  into  the  shell  hole  and  got  stuck.  I 
broke  my  arm  in  the  fall.  But  that's  how  war  is!' 

War.  .  .  .  We  asked  the  (tcnerai  for  a  few  words  about  the  situa- 
tion of  Madrid. 

Again  Miaja  sat  at  his  desk.  Again  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
throwing  out  his  chest.  (I  don't  remember  which  of  the  secretaries  told 
mc  that  no  physician  is  permitted  to  examine  him.)  His  armorer's  hands 
lav  heavily  on  the  table  tn  front  of  him.  Finally  the  expected  words  came: 
'  \Vrite  what  you  please.  The  enem v  has  been  before  tne  city  for  a  month. 
He  has  not  succeeded  in  advancing.  Is  that  enough?  I  am  a  soldier, 
Senor.  Wr  are  erecting  barricades,  and  are  not  to  be  frightened.' 

The  (icncral's  white  head  almost  touched  the  map  of  Madrid  on  the 
wall.  Wc  remarked:  'Master  of  Madrid!' 

Miaja  laughed  in  denial. 9 1  come  from  the  people,  Scftor.  The  people 
have  put  mc  in  this  place.  I  am  the  people  of  Madrid/ 

It  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  took  my  leave. 
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The  Japanese  Hitler 
By  Heinz  Pol 

Translated  from  the  Sent  H'eltkubnt,  Prague  German  Emigrl  Weekly 

lT  A  recent  meeting  of  Doriot  followers  in  Paris  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  well-informed  young  Japanese.  He  spoke  a  little  German, 
though  with  an  utterly  ludicrous  accent.  I  don't  know  what  he  took  mc 
for;  perhaps  my  mere  presence  there  was  enough  to  make  him  regard  me 
as  a  true  blue  Nazi.  At  any  rate  he  went  to  a  cafe  with  me  and  told  mc 
about  the  latest  developments  of  Fascism  in  Japan.  His  remarks  were 
well  worth  taking  down. 

'Japan's  coming  man/  he  said,  *is  Seigo  Nakano.  In  France  no  one 
has  heard  of  him  yet,  and  in  Fngland  perhaps  only  Mosley  knows  about 
him.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  he  is  known  personally,  for  during  the 
last  five  years  he  has  visited  those  two  countries  several  times.  Seigo 
Nakano  is  fifty  years  old  today.  He  is  the  founder  and  leader  of  the 
Toho  Kai  Party,  which  means  roughly  the  'Society  of  the  East.* 
It  is  the  Fascist  party  of  Japan.  Before  the  last  elections  it  did  not  have  a 
single  seat  in  Parliament;  today  it  has  fifteen  deputies.  Every  week  now 
one  reads  that  members  of  the  three  great  Rightist  parties,  which  have 
formed  a  United  Front,  have  joined  Seigo  Nakano's  party. 

'Who  is  Nakano,  and  where  does  he  come  from?'  I  asked. 

4  You  see,  so  much  in  Japan  is  so  vastly  different  from  anything  in 
Europe  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  comparisons.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  developments  show  an  amazing  similarity.  Nakano  reminds  one 
very  much  of  Mussolini  or  Hitler.  He  is  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  from 
early  youth  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  politics.  He  early  became  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Kokumin-Domei  Party  -an  out-and-out  reactionary 
Earty  of  the  Right.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  Nakano  began  to  study 
European  conditions.  At  that  time  the  economic  crisis,  following  a  brief 
boom,  had  begun  to  rock  Japan.  Nakano  read  Mussolini's  speeches  and 
was  enchanted  by  them.  He  recognized  that  this  was  the  way  things 
should  be  done.  Millions  of  the  discontented  who  would  otherwise  fall  a 
prey  to  Bolshevism  must  be  got  together.  Five  years  ago  he  drew  the 
consequences,  resigned  from  his  party  after  a  violent  clash,  and  founded 
his  Toho  Kai  Party. 

*  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  he  had  already  been  influenced  by 
Hitler  at  that  time.  At  any  rate,  from  the  very  beginning  he  sought  to 
establish  contact  with  the  younger  radical  officers  of  the  Army  and  wavr. 
At  the  same  time  he  succeeded  in  gaining  influence  in  the  press  and  m 
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drawing  to  his  side  a  number  of  the  younger  economists  and  the  more 
alert  industrialists.  He  became  a  friend  of  Professor  Kita,  the  editor  of 
a  Japanese  Nationalist  newspaper,  the  Sokutu.  It  was  in  his  company 
that  Nakano  visited  Italy  and  Germany  for  the  first  time  in  1932. 
In  Italy  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Grandi,  in  Germany  that  of 
Goebbels.  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  this  first  visit.  But  I  know  more 
about  Nakano's  second  visit  to  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1934,  for  I  was  there 
at  the  time  myself.  Nakano  was  introduced  to  Hitler  and  had  long 
conferences  with  Goebbels  and  Rosenberg.  Ultimately  a  Japanese 
Bureau  was  organized;  it  is  still  in  operation  today.  Furthermore,  the 
Berlin  Ambassador  is  one  of  Nakano  s  men.  Things  have  been  running 
very  smoothly,  especially  in  recent  months,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  Terauchi.  It  may  even  be  Terauchi  who  is  Japan's 
coming  man.  At  any  rate,  Nakano  will  not  be  able  to  get  anywhere 
without  him.  Fortunately  the  two  are  dote  friends,  for  they  are  pursuing 
the  same  aim.  Terauchi  is  at  least  as  popular  as  Nakano,  especially  in  the 
Army,  where  he  is  called  by  his  nickname  of  "The  Robot/'  Oddly 
enough,  the  reason  why  Nakano's  agitation  has  been  especially  successful 
recently  is  because  it  has  been  directed  fundamentally  against  conditions 
created  by  "the  Robot/9' 

'  I  don't  understand/  I  said.  'What  do  you  mean?9 
The  Japanese  smiled  politely  at  the  fool  from  the  Occident:  'Quite 
simple!  The  Cabinet,  which  is  completely  dominated  by  Terauchi,  has 
introduced  a  tremendous  new  rearmament  program,  and  this  program 
will  mean  a  heavy  tax  load.  To  give  you  a  few  examples:  the  tax  on  beer 
has  been  raised  6  per  cent,  the  income  tax  jo  per  cent,  and  inheritance 
taxes  have  been  clou  bled.  The  rearmament  program  is  necessary,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  and  Terauchi  does  not  care  one  bit  whether  he  needs 
five  or  ten  billion  yen  more  to  realize  his  purposes.  He  has  already 
started  a  great  many  projects  with  the  money.  For  instance:  the  air 
service  has  only  recently  been  provided  with  a  really  well  trained  corps 
of  officers,  anil  training  schools  for  the  young  and  an  academy  for  tank 
training  have  been  established. 

Bur  all  this  has  its  reverse  side,  especially  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
masses,  who  are  complaining  about  the  high  taxes.  To  keep  them  from 
sliding  off  into  Communism  there  is  Nakano,  who,  of  course,  has  been 
holding  mass  meetings  throughout  the  country  for  months  to  protest 
against  the  high  taxes— to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  M  Robot/'  Na- 
kano's party  first  must  get  a  few  million  followers.  Then  the  members  will 
gradually  l>e  educated  in  the  right  direction  and  made  to  understand 
that  rearmament  means  sacrifices.  The  line  of  development  is  quite 
plain/ 

'The  only  question  is  whether  Nakano  and  1 
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gcrmanent  friends/  I  threw  in.  'Or,  if  not,  who  will  swallow  the  other. 
Lemember  Hitler  and  Hugenberg!' 
'I  don't  think  the  comparison  is  quite  correct/  the  Japanese  smiled. 
'To  be  sure,  Terauchi  is  already  nearly  sixty;  but  he  represents  views 
which  are  even  more  radical  than  those  of  Nakano;  at  least,  he  has  fully 
grasped  the  essence  of  Fascism.  Since  he  has  merged  the  two  main  news 
agencies  under  state  supervision,  he  controls  the  entire  Japanese  press. 
Insofar  as  Japan  has  been  modernized — and  this  holds  true  for  industry, 
commerce,  transportation  and  the  press — no  principles  other  than  those 
followed  in  Europe  can  be  applied.  Terauchi  has  not  yet  visited  Ger- 
many; but  through  his  Berlin  military  attache  and  through  the  German 
military  attach6  in  Tokyo  he  receives  all  the  material  he  needs  in  order 
to  work  out  the  methods  by  which  certain  things  can  be  achieved  in 
Japan.' 

'When  do  you  think  Nakano  and  Terauchi  will  reach  their  goal?'  I 
asked. 

'We  Japanese  don't  like  to  prophesy,  but  it  can  hardly  be  more  than 
a  short  time,  for  we  are  already  in  the  middle  of  the  transition;  the  foun- 
dations for  what  in  Europe  is  called  dictatorship  or  the  authoritarian 
State  have  been  laid.  At  any  rate  Nakano  is  half  a  dozen  stages  farther 
along  than,  let  us  say,  Doriot  .  .  .' 

Apparently  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Fascist  salute, 
for  the  amiable  Fascist  offered  me  his  hand  when  we  parted  and  shook 
mine  firmly. 


Pacifist  in  Exile 
By  Howard  DeForest 

JTROM  a  cell  in  a  German  military  fortress  to  the  Barbizon  Plaza,  just 
around  the  corner  from  Central  Park  South,  is  a  change  that  few  men 
make.  Ernst  Toller,  author  of  /  Was  A  German  and  several  successful 
labor  plays,  must  have  been  aware  of  this  as  he  strode  across  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel. 

He  grasped  my  hand,  and  as  we  moved  toward  the  door,  he  explained 
that  a  telephone  call  from  Los  Angeles  had  detained  him. 

In  his  thick  German  accent  he  asked  me  if  it  would  be  all  right  with 
me  if  we  went  over  to  the  Park  to  feed  'his  pigeons.'  As  we  crossed  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  he  clutched  my  arm  tightly  and  jerked  convulsively  as 
though  trying  to  pull  words  from  in  front  of  the  speeding  motor  cars. 

Diffidently  I  asked  him  whether  he  ever  had  any  trouble  with  his 
artistic  conscience  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  plays,  whether  art  and 
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propaganda  ever  clashed  in  a  writer  who  used  working  people  as  his 
subject. 

4  Art  and  propaganda/  he  said.  'They  are  like  water  and  oil.  Nomat- 
ter  how  expert  the  mixer  they  can  never  form  anything  but  an  emulsion. 
An  artist's  first  concern  should  be  his  fidelity  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  about  him.  Political  causes,  even  political  injustices  as 
such,  and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  say  this,  should  be  seen  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  when  the  playwright  sets  out  to  express  something  that 
people  throughout  the  world,  people  of  every  class,  of  every  income 
group,  will  see.  This  is  not  to  advocate  the  emasculated  attitude  of  the 
commercial  theater.  In  that  kind  of  theater  the  playwright  says  nothing 
because  he  wants  to  take  money  from  everyone  who  has  any.  In  the  non- 
commercial theater — I  hate  to  use  that  word  because  a  theater's  success 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
enter  it,  and  money  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  common  denomina- 
tor- a  playwright  wants  to  make  the  people  aware  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  living. 

4  In  my  own  case,9  Toller  continued — we  had  crossed  Fifty-ninth 
Street  by  this  time  and  had  started  to  circle  through  the  Park  toward 
the  Zoo, '  I  began  to  write  plays  during  a  tumultuous  period  in  my  life. 
In  1914,  just  before  the  frontiers  closed,  I  returned  from  a  walking  tour 
through  France,  which  many  not  too  poor  and  ambitious  students  take, 
in  time  to  tight  in  the  (term an  Army.  Thirteen  months  I  fought.  Then, 
wracked  by  the  months  of  service,  I  was  forced  to  the  hospital.  I  was 
pronounced  unfit  for  further  duty.  I  spent  several  months  in  the  forests 
of  Thuringia  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  crazy  carnage  I  had  just 
gone  through.  Worn  by  constant  warfare,  we  crouched  in  dugouts  and 
waited  desperately  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  the  Allied  forces,  Behind  the 
lines  food  grew  scarce.  Our  few  leaves  of  absence  showed  us  how  little 
the  people  got  from  the  war  that  had  been  thrust  on  us  by  egomaniacs 
thirsty  for  power  and  glory. 

'The  faintly  sighing  pines  of  Thuringia  reminded  me  more  power- 
fully,  by  contrast,  of  the  grim  battle  whose  prelude  of  four  years9  warfare 
was  just  being  played.  I  longed  for  the  biting  power  and,  too,  the  self- 
possessive  power  of  withdrawal  that  Heinrich  Heine  had  had.  I  was  not 
wont  to  serve  as  a  grenadier. 

'  ( >rhers  I  met  also  thought  as  I  did.  We  organized  a  peace  movement. 
Throughout  (termany  we  sent  messages  asking  those  men  whose  intel- 
lect u.i  I  honesty  had  causal  to  ring  in  our  hearts  before  the  War  the  feel- 
ing that  our  generation  had  had  a  noble  heritage  that  must  be  added  to. 
That  heritage,  we  thought,  was  the  one  thing  that  mattered.  Riches, 
wine,  and  comfort  those  were  things  for  weaklings.  We  longed  to  live 
in  the  rarefied  air  of  service. 
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'  You  smile?'  he  asked,  turning  with  a  shy  and  yet  proud  look  on  his 
face,  'We  didn't  smile. 

'  In  that  our  time  of  need,  the  older  men  of  Germany  did  not  heed  our 
call  for  freedom  and  justice.  The  propaganda  machine  had  silenced  them 
under  threat  of  reprisal  on  their  families  and  estates.  We  fought  alone. 
Only  the  workers,  steel-workers,  cotton-workers,  flour-workers,  even 
dock-workers  handling  war  supplies  listened  to  us.  That  made  up  my 
mind.  When  anyone  says,  "Your  ideas  are  fine,  but  the  worker  is  living 
in  bad  conditions  because  he  wants  to.  If  you  helped  him  that  would 
change  things  for  a  while,  but  soon  conditions  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are  now" — that  man  I  call  a  fool.  If  once  the  workers  were  to  live  like 
human  beings,  then  you  would  see  and  feel  a  power  for  goodness  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  before.' 

We  had  reached  the  Zoo,  but  Toller  strode  up  and  down  on  the 
flagged  stones  before  the  peanut  stand.  Then  he  realized  where  he  was. 

'I've  been  boring  you,'  he  said,  apologetically. 

'Not  at  all,'  I  answered  politely.  What  could  I  say?  No  gushing 
phrase  could  have  lightened  his  spirit. 

He  bought  some  peanuts.  Beyond  the  stand  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
handed  it  to  me.  Pigeons  clustered  around  him.  Two  or  three  fluttered 
near  his  hand.  A  daring  one  alighted  and  pecked  at  the  nuts.  Slowly, 
carefully,  Toller  lifted  it  to  his  face.  The  nuts  in  his  hand  had  been  eaten. 
More  nuts  between  his  lips  attracted  the  pigeon's  attention.  The 
pigeon  looked  at  Toller.  Toller  looked  at  the  pigeon.  Then  the  bird 
pecked  at  a  nut.  Again  the  pigeon  pecked.  As  calmly  as  a  canary  on  its 
swing,  the  pigeon  perched  on  Toller's  forefinger.  The  nuts  disappeared. 
With  a  reminiscent  smile,  the  author  of  the  Swallow  Book,  who  Had  for 
five  years  rejoiced  as  swallows  returned  each  Spring  to  build  their  nest  in 
his  prison  cell,  turned  to  me. 

'Patience,'  he  said.  'All  it  takes  is  patience.' 

We  turned  to  go  south  again. 

'  Everywhere  I  looked,'  Toller  said,  as  though  he  had  stopped  only  to 
pick  a  raveling  off  his  coat,  '  I  saw  people  suffering.  Individuals  they 
were,  but  remarkably  similar  in  their  sorrow.  That  s  why  I  rarely  use 
individuals  to  illustrate  ideas  in  my  plays.  You  can  feel  sorry  for  another 
person,  but  you  never  do  anything  about  the  causes  of  that  sorrow  unless 
that  person  seems  likely  to  be  you.  Whether  the  character  is  a  woman, 
a  millhand  or  a  sailor,  the  worker  sees  himself  in  that  character  in  my 
plays. 

'Gerhart  Hauptmann,'  he  said — I  had  mentioned  him  before,  'fails  if 
his  characters  become  impersonalized.  His  plays  are  based  entirely  on 
pity.  The  wealthy  or  well-to-do  bourgeois  is  supposed  to  reach  out  a  help* 
ing  hand  to  lift  up  such  people  as  are  Hauptmann's  characters. 
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'Ix>ve,  or  charity,  is  the  only  law  of  living.  Yet  charitable  organiza- 
tions, even  those  with  the  purest  motives,  are  only  correcting  the  result 
of  the  harshness  of  someone  or  something  else.  There  should  not  be  even 
opportunity  to  show  such  charity. 

'  Yet  Hauptmann's  plays  are  a  long  step  forward  from  previous  plays. 
They  show  tne  first  signs  of  a  social  conscience  after  Schiller.  Rightly, 
of  course,  one  can't  call  Schiller  a  humanitarian.  He  was,  in  Don  Earlos 
and  similar  plays,  a  romanticist  on  whom  reality  grated  too  harshly. 

*  I  am  impatient  with  romanticists.  They  have  little  to  recommend 
them  to  our  modern  world.  It  is  the  ability  to  adjust  modern  production 
to  the  needs  of  mankind  that  must  be  gained  now.  A  short-sighted  view 
of  this  is  called  materialism.  A  recognition  of  economics  is  not  necessarily 
materialism.  It  may  be  a  part  of  as  tine  a  religion  as  that  of  Dostoievsky. 
Only  when  man  has  learned  to  adjust  the  little  problem  of  distributing 
food  and  clothing  so  that  everyone  feels  free  to  develop  himself  shall  we 
have  become  anything  but  barbarians. 

'Perhaps  some  day,9  he  said  sadly,  before  he  clasped  my  hand  and 
then  hurried  off  down  the  street,  'we  shall  be  more  than  barbarians.9 


Yugoslavia's  Boy  King 

By  Roots  CaoQurr 
TramUttd  (nm  Vm,  Paris  Topical  Weakly 

lYlOST  children,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  know  nothing  of  the  serious 

Emblems  of  life  and  think  only  of  enjoying  themselves,  of  playing  games. 
ut  Peter  II,  the  young  King  of  Yugoslavia,  already  bears  upon  his  frail 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of  kingship.  Although  he  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  full  responsibilities  of  his  royal  power,  he  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  nation,  over  which  he  presides  with  all  the  grace,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  youth. 

Peter's  daily  life  is  regulated  by  an  exacting  and  inflexible  schedule, 
He  rises  at  seven,  and  begins  his  day  with  a  prayer.  After  breakfast, 
which  he  has  with  his  family,  the  King  and  his  two  younger  brothers  take 
a  short  walk.  Then  at  nine  King  Peter  goes  to  the  schoolroom,  where  his 
instructors  are  waiting  for  him.  He  if  given  four  lessons,  each  of  which 
lasts  forty  minutes.  Lunch  at  twelve-forty-five  is  followed  by  rest  and 
reading  until  three  o'clock.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
physical  exercise,  horseback  riding*  and  other  forms  of  relaxation  and 
amusement.  At  half-past  four  the  King  rakes  tern  with  his  family;  dinner 
is  served  at  halt- past  seven.  By  this  time  the  King  has  finished  with  his 
duties  for  the  day,  and  spends  the  evening  with  nil  mother.  He  never 
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goes  to  bed  later  than  nine  o'clock.  As  the  King  loves  to  work  out-of- 
doors,  his  lessons  are  given  in  the  schoolroom  only  in  bad  weather. 

One  day,  as  the  King  and  his  younger  brother  Tomislav  were  coming 
back  into  the  house  from  a  lesson  in  gymnastics,  the  latter  said  to  their 
instructor,  in  French:  ' Regarde  comme  mes  mains  sont  sales,  nous  avons 
bien  jouSF  ['Look  how  dirty  my  hands  are.  We  had  a  good  game/] 

Prince  Peter,  who  was  then  eight  years  old,  turned  to  the  instructor 
and  said: '  Avez-vous  remarquS,  M.  le  professeur,  que  monfrhre  nous  a  dit: 
"regarde"  au  lieu  de  "regarded?  II  faut  lui  pardonner,  il  est  encore  si 
jeune.'  ['Did  you  notice,  sir,  that  my  brother  used  the  familiar  form 
regarde,  instead  of  the  polite  form  regardezl  He  will  have  to  be  forgiven; 
he  is  still  so  young.'] 

Last  year  King  Peter  was  complaining  to  his  playmates  that  his 
mother  was  not  giving  him  enough  pocket  money.  Queen  Mary,  who 
wished  to  teach  her  son  thrift,  was  only  giving  him  a  few  dinars  a  week. 

One  day  Peter  II  said  to  his  mother:  'Mother,  things  can't  continue 
in  this  way.  I  don't  have  enough  money.  I'm  going  to  learn  a  trade/ 

'  Very  well,  my  son,'  the  Queen  Mother  replied. 

A  carpentry  shop  was  installed  in  an  annex  of  the  palace,  and  a  mas- 
ter carpenter  was  hired.  As  soon  as  the  King  saw  this  new  instructor,  he 
said  to  him:  'Sir,  I  am  counting  on  you  to  teach  me  how  to  make  beauti- 
ful things,  which  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  easily,  in  spite  of  the  depression.  I 
need  some  money.'  Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  things  made  by  the  King, 
with  the  carpenter's  aid,  were  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Last  summer,  the  young  King  and  his  brothers  spent  their  vacation 
at  Milotcher  on  the  seashore,  and  at  Bled  in  the  Slovenian  Alps.  Several 
youngsters  belonging  to  a  Sokol  [gymnastic]  club  joined  them  there,  and 
then  there  were  jolly  and  exciting  games  in  the  great  park,  with  its  many 
sweetly-scented  flowers,  or  near  the  blue  sea  which  bathes  the  shore  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Now  Peter  II  is  beginning  his  fourteenth  year.  A  whole  nation  has  its 
eyes  upon  him.  With  tenderness  and  love  the  people  follow  his  slightest 
actions;  they  watch  him  grow  and  develop  into  maturity.  Alexander  fell 
like  a  soldier  for  his  country,  the  country  whose  territorial  integrity  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain.  Peter  II  will  take  good  care  to  maintain  that  in- 
tegrity, for  he  regards  it  as  a  sacred  heritage.  He  is  of  the  Karageorge- 
vitch  race,  that  line  of  heroes  who  unified  the  kingdom  of  the  Southern 
Slavs. 

Serbians,  Croatians,  Slovenes,  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  Bos* 
nians,  Montenegrins — all  rally  affectionately  around  their  young 
sovereign.  As  well  they  may,  for  happy  are  the  peoples  who  can  unite 
around  so  smiling  and  handsome  a  child ! 


A  Mirror 

to  the  East 


Here  are  articles  on  two  aspects  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Far  East;  the 
first,  by  a  well-known  Canadian,  on 
education  in  Japan;  and  the  second,  an 
interview  about  India's  caste  system. 


I.  Schooled  to  Rule 

By  WitLAfto  Puce 
From  Ijft  smJ  Ijmtn  T*J*y,  Inadaa  Limry  Quartafftf 


OCHOOLS  for  soldiers.  Schools  for 
sailors.  Schools  for  brides.  Schools  for 
brewers.  Schools  for  aviators.  Schools 
for  cotton  spinners.  Schools  for  diplo- 
mats. Schools  for  future  adminis- 
trators who  will  'assist'  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Manchukuo,  'cooperate'  in 
China,  rule  the  mandated  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.  Schools  for  manufac- 
turers who  are  out  to  supply  the 
worlds  L'um  shoes,  electric  bulbs  and 
most  other  necessities  of  daily  life, 
even  including  foods,  at  prices  that 
will  defy  all  competition. 

Japan  is  at  present  swiftly  expand- 
ing her  educational  system  in  response 
to  the  clear  call  she  has  heard  to  play  a 
leading  n»lc  in  world  affairs.  She  re- 
gards education  as  the  right  arm  of 
manifest  destiny. 

N<»  nation  c*pcct*  more  of  educa- 
tion. And  with  good  reason.  Education 
made  Japan.  I*  ducat  ion  has  put  her 


on  a  par  with  the  other  great  powers. 
May  it  not,  during  the  next  century, 
carry  her  beyond  them?  Her  pell-mell 
advance,  many  times  more  swift  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  shows  no 
signs  of  slowing  down.  For  the  un- 
known, but  not  undreamed  of,  tri- 
umphs of  the  coming  age,  super- 
education  will  be  necessary.  Therefore 
Japan  is  undertaking  intensive  educa- 
tion with  a  Spartan  rigor  and  leal  un- 
matched in  history.  There  are  wrecks 
along  the  new  speedway  of  knowl- 
edge— physical  breakdowns,  suicides, 
crushing  of  the  weak.  Japan  is  not 
heartless.  She  is  sorry  that  some 
must  fall.  But  the  unfit  must  be  elimi- 
nated that  the  nation  may  fulfill  its 
destiny. 

The  educational  task  that  has  been 
carved  out  is  prodigious.  Japan  is  the 
first  nation  to  adopt  as  a  deliberate 
educational  policy  the  synthesis  of  all 
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the  world's  knowledge.  All  that  the 
East  knows,  all  that  the  West  knows, 
Japan  is  determined  to  know.  She 
shall  be  the  interpreter  between  Orient 
and  Occident.  She  shall  not  be  an 
Eastern  Power  nor  a  Western  Power — 
but  a  world  Power.  Intellectually, 
perhaps  the  only  world  Power.  Amer- 
ica pays  little  attention  to  whatever 
world  there  is  beyond  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  England  is  insulated 
by  British  self-satisfaction — a  Briton 
carries  Britain  with  him  even  to  India. 
To  the  German  there  will  never  be 
anything  quite  equal  to  German  cul- 
ture. Fascist  Italy  is  firmly  exclusive. 
Soviet  Russia  feels  she  has  little  to 
learn  from  others  and  much  to  teach 
them.  So  one  might  go  through  the 
list. 

Japan  is  the  one  great  nation 
openly,  passionately  receptive  to  all 
ideas  from  everywhere.  She  has  been 
trained  in  that  habit  for  sixty  years 
and  has  found  it  good.  Her  success 
has  been  built  upon  it.  She  will 
not  abandon  it.  Therefore  we  have 
the  anomaly  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely nationalistic  of  peoples  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  internationally- 
minded — and  that  without  loss  of 
patriotism.  The  Japanese  are  chauvin- 
ists. Love  of  country  is  their  religion. 
They  do  not  want  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands;  instead,  they  bring  all  lands  to 
Japan.  The  currents  of  thought  flow- 
ing through  Japanese  classrooms  are 
like  a  parade  of  the  nations.  Chinese 
classics,  Indian  Buddhism,  Russian 
Communism,  English  law,  French 
aestheticism,  American  pragmatism, 
German  military  drill  and  Danish 
calisthenics. 

The  learning  of  China  and  India 
came  into  Japan  along  with  Buddhism. 
Schools   were  opened   in   connection 


with  Buddhist  temples,  and  Japanese 
youth  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chinese  classics,  herbalism,  acupunc- 
ture, shampooing,  divination,  the  al- 
manac, and  the  composition  of  grace- 
ful couplets.  Feudal  lords  opened 
schools  for  young  samurai.  But  per- 
haps 90  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
youth  received  no  education. 

Schools  of  Western  learning  were 
begun  by  missionaries  who  arrived  in 
1859.  But  real  awakening  did  not 
come  until  the  Restoration  in  1868 
when  the  feudal  lords  were  overthrown 
and  the  Emperor  Meiji  restored  to  full 
power.  He  proclaimed  that  'hence- 
forward education  shall  be  so  diffused 
that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an 
ignorant  family  nor  a  family  with  an 
ignorant  member/ 

Commissions  of  investigation  were 
sent  to  Europe  and  America.  The 
French  educational  system  looked 
best,  and  was  inaugurated.  But  it  did 
not  quite  fulfill  the  dream  for  a  uni- 
versal system,  and  since  America  had 
such  a  system,  an  American  expert,  Dr. 
David  Murray,  was  called  to  reorgan- 
ize Japanese  education.  The  present 
system  is  chiefly  of  his  building. 

Even  the  American  manner  of  edu- 
cation was  not  found  perfect.  For  one 
thing,  it  developed  too  much  indi- 
vidualism. So  Germans  came  to  teach 
the  goose-step  and  Prussian  pool- 
ing of  personality.  As  Japan's  horizons 
broadened,  she  appropriated  bits  from 
many  lands,  set  them  in  her  mosaic, 
then  melted  the  mosaic  to  produce 
what  is,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  the 
most  cosmopolitan  and  most  rigorous 
school  system  in  the  world.  America 
taught  Japan  how  to  insist  that  all 
children  go  to  school,  but  Japan  has 
outstripped  her  teacher.  School  at- 
tendance in  Japan  is  today  ahead  of 
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that    in    America.    Of   all   Japanese  denly  makes  two  white  human  skele- 

children  of  school  age,  99K  per  cent  tons  leap  out  of  a  closet.  They  also  are 

are  in  school.  No  great  nation  in  the  short,  squat  and  native, 

world  has  a  higher  literacy  than  Japan.  We  find  Western  influence  strong  in 

No  nation   spends  more  money  on  the  music  room.  Here  is  a  grand  piano 

schools  in  proportion  to  its  population  on  one  side  and  an  electric  gramophone 

and  wealth.  And  no  other  nation  has  so  on  the  other*  There  is  no  sign  of  koto  or 

swiftly  mastered  the  lessons  of  past  s  amis  en.  And  when  I  open  a  book  and 

centuries  and  alien  cultures.  study  the  notes  of  a  song,  I  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  Darling  Nelly  Gray. 

II  Yet   some   notes   have   been   subtly 
changed,  strangely  Orientalizing  the 

Contrary  to  clich6,  the  Japanese  are  southern  belle.  And  when  the  Japanese 

not  imitators.  They  are  assimilators.  verses  are  translated  to  me,  they  have 

•Nothing  has  been  taken  over  as  it  is.  nothing  to  do  with  Nelly  at  all.  Their 

Everything  has  suffered  a  sea-change  theme  is  purely  Japanese, 

into    something    rich    and    strange,  Other   notes   unmistakably   reveal 

something  essentially  Japanese,  suited  Annie  Laurie,  though  a  bit  slant-eyed, 

to  the  temperament  of  the  people.  And  here  are  many  other  old  favorites 

Anglo-Saxon  influence  is  strong —  — Old  Folks   at   Home,   Auld  Lang 

but   always   transmuted,  Japonized.  Syne,  Comin'  Through  the  Rye,  Blue 

After  seeing  the  classes  at  work  during  Bells  of  Scotland,  The  Minstrel  Boy, 

the  day,  I  explore  by  flashlight,  in  Home  Sweet  Home. 

company  with  the  headmaster,  the  I  ask  whether  Maryland,  My  Mary- 

revealing  contents  of  rooms,  desks  and  land  has  been  utilized.  The  headmaster 

cupboards  in  a  great  primary  school  in  does  not  recognize  the  name.  I  hum  a 

Tokyo.  I  find  many  hands  across  the  bar.  He  stops  me  with  a  sudden  ges- 

seas.  Here  is  an  English  motion-pic-  ture   and  glances   toward   the  open 

ture  machine.  But  the  films  shown  in  windows. 

it  are  Japanese-made.  They  depict  the  'If  a  policeman  heard  that,  you 

glory  and  predict  the  future  of  Japan,  would  be  taken  to  headquarters  for 

Some  of  them  are  ethical.  'Ethical'  questioning/ 

means  to  a  Japanese  anything  that  'Why?' 

will  inculcate  the  abnegation  of  self  '  Because  it  is  the  revolutionary  song 

and  the  glorification  of  Japan  and  the  of  the  Communists.  They  themselves 

Emperor.   Others  are   historical,  re-  would  not  know  that  it  had  ever  been 

viewing    Japan's    always    successful  a  foreign  tune.  Certainly  the  police 

wars.  Geography,  science,  literature,  would  be  hard  to  convince.' 

art,  even  mathematics,  all  presented  Thus  many  foreign  songs  have  made 

from  the  distinctly  Japanese  stand-  themselves  so  thoroughly  at  home  in 

point,  are  covered  in  other  reels.  Japan    that    they    are    regarded    as 

We  visit  the  natural  history  labora-  native-born.  Christian  songs,  picked 
tory.  At  first  it  looks  exactly  like  its  up  from  the  mission  schools  and  re- 
Western  counterpart.  But  all  those  strung  with  secular  words,  blaze  with 
birds  and  mammals  in  the  cabinets  are  the  national  spirit.  Liberal  use  is  made 
Japanese.  The  roving  flashlight  sud-  of  the   tunes   of  Onward  Christian 
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Soldiers y  In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye, 
Jesus  lx>ves  Me,  Tbis  I  Know.  A  stirring 
marching  song,  by  which  the  children 
goose-step  back  to  the  classroom  after 
recess,  has  been  salvaged  out  of  Shall 
tf'e  Gather  at  the  River.  And  I  remem- 
ber hearing  There  Is  a  Fountain  Filled 
ff'itb  Blood  tapped  out  with  one  ringer 
in  a  movie  theater  to  accompany  a 
picture  of  Manchukuo  troops  in  pur- 
suit of  bandits.  But  in  all  this  there  is 
no  thought  of  sacrilege.  Words  have 
been  so  changed  that  students  today 
have  no  idea  of  the  former  associations 
of  the  melodies. 

"Why  not  use  Japanese  airs?'  I 
asked. 

'Because  the  minor  scale  used  in 
Japanese  music  gives  it  an  element  of 
pathos  as  compared  with  foreign 
music.  It  is  dark,  passive,  reflective. 
It  is  not  in  tune  with  the  new  Japan. 
We  need  stimulating  music.  That  is 
why  some  of  your  Church  tunes  are  so 
useful.  They  were  written  to  inspire 
confidence  and  faith;  and  they  do  it 
quite  as  well  for  patriotism  and  vener- 
ation of  the  Kmpcror  as  they  ever  did 
for  Christianity.' 

Ill 

I  rind  the  same  adroit  blending  of 
Fast  and  West  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  school.  Except  one.  There 
is  one  feature  in  which  Japanese  edu- 
cation allows  no  influence  from  the 
West.  In  the  masters'  room  we  stand 
before  a  great  steel  vault,  and  the 
headmaster  informs  me,  in  hushed 
tones,  that  within  this  vault  are  the 
portraits"!"  the  Emperor  and  Km  press. 
If  through  tire  or  other  misfortune 
these  pirtratts  are  injured,  the  head- 
master must  resign.  On  notable  occa- 
sions they  arc  taken  out,  placed  in 
frames  vthich  always  stand  ready  tor 


them  in  the  auditorium,  and  venerated 
by  all  the  students.  Also,  on  the  first 
and  fifth  of  each  month,  the  students 
assemble  in  the  school  yard  to  pray  for 
the  health  of  the  Emperor.  And  they 
continue  such  veneration  all  their 
lives. 

The  Emperor-worship  itself  is  not 
so  significant  as  the  fact  that  all 
the  people  join  in  it.  It  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  hopes,  prayers  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  nation.  Every  people 
needs  focus.  Japan  has  it,  of  burning- 
glass  strength.  The  Chinese  have 
often  been  likened  to  disintegrating 
sand;  the  Japanese,  to  clay.  In  China 
the  family  is  everything,  the  State, 
nothing.  In  Japan  also  the  family  is 
everything,  but  the  family  includes 
the  State.  The  mystic  Emperor  is  the 
father.  All  are  his  children;  and  filial 
piety  is  the  chief  of  virtues.  The  result 
is  a  family  pride,  staunch  brotherhood 
and  singleness  of  purpose  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Japanese 
nation  moves  as  one  man;  more  accu- 
rately, as  one  family. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  this  lesson  of 
the  family-nation  is  not  taught  in  the 
schools.  Each  one  for  all — that  Japan 
may  survive!  Not  only  does  it  enter 
into  the  teaching  of  every  subject,  but 
two  hours  a  week  every  week  far 
eleven  years  are  given  to  *  Morals.* 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals  in 
the  Puritan  sense,  but  means  filial 
piety,  obedience  to  elders,  respect  for 
the  Kmpcror  and  a  complete  willing. 
ness  t<>  die  for  him.  All  children  in  the 
Empire  are  put  through  the  mill  of 
this  doctrine. 

Students  wear  uniforms  that  they 
may  remember  their  kinship  and  for- 
get their  dissimilarities.  They  are  hoc 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  State.  They  are  not  < 
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for  democracy.  Japan  has  always 
scorned  democracy.  Just  as  children 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them,  so, 
as  Hegel  said,  'The  people  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  which  does  not  know 
what  it  wills.'  No9  the  Japanese  are 
being  trained  to  follow  their  leaders 
and  make  a  solid  impact  upon  history. 


IV 


Japan  is  girding  herself  to  strike  a 
body  blow  (by  educational  ju-jutsu  if 
possible  rather  than  physical  war)  at 
the  giant  that  has  imprisoned  her — 
the  giant  of  Status  Quo.  That  Frank- 
enstein was  created  and  put  on  guard 
by  the  Powers  after  they  had  all  they 
needed  all  they  wanted.  He  is  the 
jailer  of  the  Japanese.  Somehow  Japan 
must  break  jail.  That,  she  considers, 
is  inevitable,  in  view  of  her  population 
density  of  2,750  per  arable  square  mile 
in  comparison  with  2,170  in  the 
I'nitcd  Kingdom,  1,709  in  Belgium, 
S19  in  Italy,  806  in  Germany,  467  in 
France  and  229  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 

Although  her  trouble  is  lack  of 
territory,  she  is  only  secondarily  inter- 
ested in  territory.  Her  people  will  not 
emigrate  they  love  their  own  coun- 
try too  well.  Therefore  what  Japan 
wants  most  is  sources  of  raw  materials, 
a  vast  industrial  system  to  transform 
these  materials,  and  access  to  world 
markets.  Thus  she  can  support  her 
millions.  Astounding  results  have  al- 
ready been  the  yield  of  this  policy. 
While  the  exports  of*  other  countries 
diminished  during  the  depression, 
tho%e  of  Japan  increased  hand  over 
hand.  Not  only  has  Japan's  industrial- 
ization during  the  last  three  decades 
established  a  world  record,  but  she  is 
still  gathering  speed.  Favorable  ex- 
change, low  wages,  drastic  economy, 


high  technical  skill,  excellent  machin- 
ery, inventive  genius  undreamed  of  by 
Occidentals  who  imagine  Japan  to  be 
still  in  industrial  infancy — these  things 
plus  a  willingness  to  work,  and  a  na- 
tional spirit,  Busbtdo,  which  reaches 
down  into  the  fingers  of  the  humblest 
mill-girl,  make  Japan  the  world's  most 
swiftly  growing  factory-nation. 

Back  of  all  this  success,  which  is 
only  a  foretaste  of  the  success  antici- 
pated, is  education.  Education  of  the 
most  utilitarian,  'how  to  do*  sort. 
Japan,  as  yet,  has  no  time  for  culture* 
Or,  as  some  of  her  pragmatist  edu- 
cators say,  she  already  has  culture, 
two  thousand  years  of  it— what  she 
needs  now  is  machine-knowledge. 

1  secure  an  appointment  with  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  is,  at  that 
moment.  His  Excellency  Ichiro  Hatoy- 
ama.  A  week  later  the  personnel  will 
change,  so  kaleidoscopic  is  Japanese 
officialdom — but  policies  remain  un- 
changed, and  whoever  is  Minister 
holds  in  his  hands,  while  he  occupies 
that  office,  the  future  of  Japan. 
The  Minister  of  War  leads  the  nation. 
The  Minister  of  Education  makes  a 
nation  that  can  be  led. 

Upon  entering  his  office,  i  notice 
that  he  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
windows  which  look  out  toward  the 
ancient  moat  and  old  wall  overhung 
by  venerable  pines  which  give  an  air  of 
deep  Confucian  contemplation  to  the 
Imperial  Palace  grounds— and  he  faces 
the  windows  which  frame  modern 
Tokyo,  reinforced  concrete  buildings, 
three  great  wireless  towers,  a  busy 
crossing  where  honking  automobiles 
watch  the  stotvand-go  signs. 

He  talks  of  many  things— but  con- 
stantly comes  back  to  the  practical 
nature  of  Japanese  education. 

'Subjects  of  study  are  selected/  he 
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says, '  that  will  make  education  useful 
in  daily  life.  Efforts  are  being  made  at 
the  same  time  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education  as  well 
as  vocational  guidance.1 

He  praises  cultural  studies.  But  he 
evidently  feels  that  culture  will  not 
win  the  race  for  industrial  leadership 
any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit 
will  put  a  runner  over  the  line.  For  an 
ideal  system,  he  grants  that  too  much 
energy  is  being  concentrated  upon  the 
infusion  of  scientific  knowledge.  But 
that  cannot  be  helped.  Such  defects 
will  be  remedied  later— after  the  race 
is  over. 


He  puts  in  my  hands  various  reports 
and  surveys  describing  the  amazing 
array  of  special  schools  organized  to 
fit  students  for  the  machine  age.  Here 
are  schools  in  textile  manufacturing, 
spinning,  weaving,  sericulture,  mak- 
ing of  rayon,  metal  industrial  arts, 
industrial  designing,  precision  ma- 
chines, industrial  chemistry,  ceramics, 
chemical  engineering,  brewing,  me- 
chanical engineering,  electricity,  radio, 
automobile  mechanics  (Japan  already 
exports  automobile  parts  and  is  begin- 
ning to  manufacture  automobiles), 
aviation  (Japan  makes  her  own  air- 
planes), naval  architecture  (Japan 
builds  ships  for  herself  and  for  the 
world),  colonization,  diplomacy,  for- 
eign affairs,  foreign  languages. 

There  arc  many  schools  that  give 
thorough  training  in  foreign  trade  - 
how  to  irathcr  samples  of  what  the 
natives  of  other  lands  arc  wearing  and 
usinir,  h«»w  to  copy  and  improve  such 
merchandise,  how  to  manufacture  it 
so  cheaply  that  competition  will  l>e 
impossible,  how  to  market  it,  how  to 
handle  credits. 


The  most  striking  object  in  the 
Minister's  office  is  a  symbol  of  Japan's 
pragmatic  education.  It  is  a  glaaa- 
encfosed  model  of  a  square-rigged 
barque  in  full  sail.  The  Minister  ex- 
plains that  the  original  is  one  of  four 
training  ships  of  Japan's  nautical 
schools.  A  great  foreign  trade  requires 
a  great  mercantile  marine.  The  best 
way  to  train  officers  for  the  sea  is  on 
the  sea — hence  the  ships.  And  the  best 
way  to  make  a  man  of  the  world  is  to 
take  him  to  the  world— hence  two 
cruises,  each  five  months  long,  are 
made  each  year,  one  generally  to 
America,  and  the  other  to  the  South 
Seas  and  Southern  Asia. 

The  ships  are  equipped  with  power 
so  that  the  men  get  practice  in  modern 
marine  engineering. 

Then  why  the  sails? 

The  answer  to  this  question  reveals 
the  heart  and  core  of  Japanese  educa- 
tion. The  sails  are  there  to  make  it 
hard  for  the  students.  'There  is  noth- 
ing to  equal  work  on  a  deep-water 
square-rigger,'  runs  a  report  of  the 
nautical  schools,  'to  harden  and 
toughen  a  youngster.  Training  on  a 
wind-jammer  brings  out  qualities  of 
iron  nerve,  quickness  to  act  in  emer- 
gencies, physical  toughness,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  future 
steamship  commander.' 

Nothing  is  made  easy.  Under  the 
public  school  system,  there  are  six 
school  days  a  week.  The  number  of 
school  days  in  the  year  are  from  220  to 
24?,  as  against  a  rough  average  of  150 
in  Kurope  and  America.  Summer  vaca- 
tions run  from  four  to  six  weeks  in 
length.  Primary  school  theoretically 
requires  six  years,  middle  school  five 
years,  high  school  three  years, 
versity  three  years.  That  adds  up 
seventeen   years.  Actually, 
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examinations  are  so  stiff  that  any 
student  who  can  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  seventeen  years  is  a  prodigy. 
Many  a  student  must  retake  his  exam- 
ination  three  or  four  years  in  succes- 
sion before  he  wins  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  school.  The  vast  majority 
cannot  make  the  grade — the  few  who 
do  are  graduated  from  the  university 
at  an  age  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty* 
Primary  school  is  compulsory.  The 
higher  schools  are  not— and  only  10 
per  cent  of  primary  school  students 
ever  see  the  inside  of  a  middle  school. 
When  middle  school  graduates  bend 
over  their  high  school  entrance  exam- 
ination papers,  they  do  it  with  the 
bitter  knowledge  that  only  one  in 
fourteen  can  hope  to  pass.  And  of  high 
school  graduates  who  take  university 
examinations,  a  third  will  get  through. 


VI 


Knowing  these  hurdles  which  they 
must  leap  to  get  anywhere,  Japanese 
students  apply  themselves  with  such 
prim  zeal  that  even  the  failures  among 
them  are  brilliant  successes  as  com- 
pared with  Western  students  of  the 
same  age.  Curricula  are  overloaded — 
as  they  must  be,  since  Japan  means  to 
learn  everything,  from  all  the  world, 
simultaneously.  The  President  Emeri- 
tus of  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity upon  visiting  Japan  was 
astonished  to  find  that  'the  Japanese 
student  takes  more  lectures  in  a  week 
than  the  American  student  in  a  fort- 
night, or  possibly  three  weeks.' 

The  hardest  job  of  the  Japanese 
student  is  to  learn  his  own  language. 
Added  to  its  own  difficulties  are  the 
difficulties  of  Chinese— for  modern 
Japanese  contains  a  sprinkling  of 
mure  than  50,000  Chinese  characters. 


The  primary  student  toils  over  his 
own  language  seven  hours  a  week  in 
class,  seven  hours  a  week  at  home,  a 
total  of  fourteen  hours  a  week  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  has 
mastered  only  about  1,000  of  the 
Chinese  ideographs  (each  having  five 
or  six  different  meanings).  He  can  read 
a  newspaper.  But  he  is  still  baffled  by 
a  magazine  or  book,  unless  written  in 
the  moat  colloquial  speech. 

Even  university  students  have  a 
very  uncertain  knowledge  of  the 
literary  language.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
used  in  the  composition  of  letters, 
articles,  books.  A  young  friend  of  mine 
in  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  princi- 
pal institution  of  learning  in  Japan, 
confesses  that  his  uncle  rarely  hears 
from  him— because  any  letter  to  htm 
must  be  written  in  the  old  literary 
form,  and  its  composition  is  a  long  and 
fatiguing  task.  Even  the  greatest 
scholars  cannot  write  without  a  good 
dictionary  at  hand.  Educated  Japa- 
nese find  it  easier  to  read  Japanese 
classics  in  English  translation  than  in 
the  original. 

It  is  also  difficult  for  a  Japanese  to 
learn  foreign  languages,  since  they  are 
not  all  cognate  with  his  own.  But  he 
must  learn  them,  and  many  of  them, 
not  in  the  academic  fashion  of  the 
Western  student,  but  so  that  he  can 
actually  use  them  in  daily  conversa- 
tion and  communication.  Industrial- 
ism requires  the  languages  of  indus- 
trialism. And  foreign  trade  will  go  to 
the  trader  who  can  understand  the 
speech  as  well  as  the  needs  of  his 
customers. 

The  strain  of  preparing  to  meet  all 
the  world  on  its  own  terms  means 
physical  breakdowns,  nervous  dis- 
orders, a  frightful  toll  of  tuberculosis, 
and  a  suicide  cult.  An  English  student 
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would  hardly  commit  suicide  if  he 
failed  to  pass  an  examination.  But 
education  means  everything  to  the 
Japanese.  His  family  is  probably 
undergoing  severe  privation  to  send 
him  to  school — for  there  are  no  schol- 
arships. If  he  repeatedly  fails  he  can- 
not bear  the  disgrace.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  student  suicides  a 
year.  The  craters  of  the  great  volca- 
noes, Aso,  Mihara  and  Asama,  receive 
most  victims.  A  relief  corps  is  kept 
constantly  on  hand  at  the  top  of  Aso 
to  rescue  those  who  strike  a  ledge  and, 
terrified  by  the  boiling  hell  close 
below,  decide  that  even  school  is  less 
formidable.  Mihara  on  the  island  of 
Oshima  is  more  popular  since,  once  the 
leap  is  made,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
change  of  mind.  But  some  cannot  wait 
until  they  reach  the  island.  During  the 
small  steamer's  trips  across  Tokyo 
Bay  to  the  island  during  one  recent 
month,  twenty-two  candidates  for 
oblivion  leaped  into  the  sea. 

Asama,  far  inland,  is  not  so  easily 
accessible — yet  this  Moloch  receives 
its  offering  of  many  young  lives  each 
year.  I  climbed  Asama  recently  in  the 
company  of  eight  students — chance 
acquaintances  of  the  trail.  At  the 
top  we  scattered  in  the  sulphurous  fog 
to  explore  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
When  we  gathered  and  started  down, 
there  were  seven  students.  One  carried 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  family  of  the 
missing  boy.  No  one  seemed  surprised 
or  perturbed  by  what  had  happened. 
Rather,  they  were  glad  that  for  one 
at  least  the  burden  had  been  lifted. 

VII 

Where  the  educational  strain  does 
not  break  a  man,  it  makes  him.  The 
Japanese  educated  mind  is  a  precision 


machine.  It  can  be  geared  to  any 
problem  and  will  grind  away  at  it  with 
an  impersonal  zeal.  It  has  been  disci- 
plined to  go  on  and  on,  without 
fatigue. 

The  body  too  has  been  severely  dis- 
ciplined. Dormitory  life  is  monastic, 
the  rooms  chill,  the  food  meager. 
Students,  no  matter  how  rich,  are 
expected  to  share  the  simple  life  of 
their  teachers — and  the  average  salary 
of  teachers  in  Japan  is  60.40  yen,  less 
than  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

My  Imperial  University  friend, 
whose  father  has  been  high  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  and  whose  samurai 
family  includes  a  judge,  a  procurator, 
a  governor,  an  adviser  to  Manchukuo 
and  the  president  of  a  great  political 
party,  does  not  mind  being  a  bit  out  at 
the  elbow  and  down  at  the  heel.  A 
right-angle  tear  in  the  knee  of  his 
uniform  has  been  awkwardly  sewed 
up. 

These  things  are  badges  of  honor 
— signs  of  the  stoic.  When  I  protect 
my  effete  feet  with  three  pairs  of  wool- 
en socks  against  the  winter  chill  of  a 
Japanese  floor,  he  is  comfortable  bare- 
footed. On  schooldays  his  lunch  con- 
sists of  a  bit  of  rice  wrapped  in  sea- 
weed. Fish  and  vegetables  suffice  for 
his  other  meals.  And  yet  his  stalwart 
frame  casts  doubt  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  Hearn,  who  saw  no  chance  of 
the  Japanese  becoming  great  on  greens 
and  fish.  'The  thoughts  that  have 
shaken  the  world,'  he  said,  'were 
created  by  beefsteak  and  mutton- 
chops,  by  ham  and  eggs,  by  pork  and 
puddings,  and  were  stimulated  by 
generous  wines,  strong  ales,  and  strong 
coffee.'  But  that  was  written  in  an  age 
of  the  glorification  of  meat.  Today 
Japan's  simple  fare  is  not  only  en- 
dorsed by  scientists  but  verified  by  the 
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brute  strength  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
farms,  their  endurance  in  the  educa- 
tional mill,  prowess  in  the  Olympics, 
and  fortitude  in  war. 

Physical  training  in  Nippon's 
school*  is  rigorous,  and  has  been 
credited  with  increasing  Japanese 
stature  one  inch  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Bodies  are  built  that  will  endure 
Manchunan  winters,  tropical  heat.  A 
tu-jkUu  school  in  Tokyo  holds  its 
classes  at  4  a.m.  during  the  coldest 
winter  months,  and  at  noon  during  the 
hottest  slimmer  days.  In  all  schools, 
military  training  is  compulsory. 
Whereas  four-fifths  of  American  teach- 
ers  arc  women,  four-fifths  in  Japan 
are  men  and  these  men  are  all 
soldiers.  Normal  school  is  so  akin  to 
jlt\  orticcrV  training  camp  that  gradu- 
ates are  required  to  spend  only  one 
year  instead  of  the  usual  two  m  the 
army.  They  come  out  of  school  trained 
soldiers.  These  soldier  teachers  start 
inculcating  the  soldier-spirit  in  their 
youngest  charges.  little  tots  mark 
time,  goo&e  step,  march  in  platoons. 
As  thev  get  older,  they  go  through  the 
manual  of  arms  with  snap  and  preci- 
sion. When  the  teacher  enters  the 
classroom,  a  young  captain  brings  the 
class  to  attention  with  the  sharp  com- 
mand, 'Vand  up!  Bow  down!' 
The  teat  her  returns  the  how  and  the 
lesson  levins.  I >eo»rum  in  class  is 
almost  tiii  iM*»d.  There  is  not  a 
wh:s|»or.  In  the  pla\ ground,  games 
are  regimental.  <JuarrcIs  are  excep- 
tional r^hts  are  unknown.  The  Japa- 
nese ii«»  ni«r  Ulieve  in  feasting  their 
tifc-fitirii-  strrru'th  u|hiii  each  other. 

War  s«.rii>  are  sun^  with  fervor, 
new  purs  Uirv  ii instantly  supplied 
«  .t\\  the  appr««\  al  «»t  the  iio\  eminent. 
I  \v  urs  ■  ".s  •■  •  n-:i:!.ir  \  shrines,  ami  for 
the  :-.<qm?-.  :\  <  f  *;reat  industries,  are 


frequent.  Military  and  industrial  — 
that  is  the  double  emphasis  of  Japa- 
nese education.  These  excursions  are 
no  picnics.  They  often  involve  hard  en- 
durance marches,  and  Spartan  fare  in 
Buddhist  temples.  Military  training  is 
capped  by  the  term  which  every  young 
man  must  spend  in  the  army.  There 
the  cult  of  severity  and  simplicity  is 
supreme.  The  bitterest  days  of  winter 
and  the  hottest  of  summer  are  seized 
upon  for  strenuous  field  exercises. 
Snow  is  welcomed  as  an  opportunity 
for  grueling  'snow  marches.' 

The  chief  outcome  of  all  this  is  not 
mere  physical  toughness,  but  an 
ethical  edge  that  will  cut  through  any 
obstacle.  Plain  living,  hard  schooling, 
unquestioning  obedience,  the  habit  of 
application,  the  passion  of '  patriotism  * 
(a  word  and  sentiment  the  polite  world 
had  supposed  to  be  demoded),  and  the 
code  of  death  rather  than  surrender 
combine  to  make  men  who  arc  obtuse 
to  discomfort.  They  seem  not  to  know 
when  they  are  cold,  hungry,  weary. 
And  every  quality  that  will  serve 
them  in  war  serves  them  equally  well 
in  the  industrial  conflict  now  under 
way.  For  industry  is  military.  It  is 
manned  by  soldiers.  The  soldiers,  it 
must  be  remembered,  arc  not  a  class 
apart  in  Japan.  They  are  Japan,  hvery 
able  bodied  man  is  a  soldier,  subject 
to  a  call  to  the  colors,  and  in  the 
meantime  enrolled  in  the  industrial 
army.  Japan's  economic  march  is 
being  made  by  soldiers,  disciplined, 
hardened,  intensively  trained.  The 
domination  of  world  markets  and  the 
leadership  of  an  '  \s:a  for  the  Asiatics' 
will  be,  if  realized,  achievements  of 
Japanese  schooU.  It  should  not  he  sur- 
prising if  education  *huh  has  come 
from  the  whole  world  should  go  out 
a^ain  to  influence  the  whole  world. 
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II.  The  World  of  Kirpal  Singh 
By  Anita  Kashyap 

Translated  from  the  XsiiondI-Zfiinng9  Basel  Liberal  German-Language  Daily 


Wh 


fHKN  a  European  hears  or  reads 
about  a  Brahmin,  he  usually  imagines 
a  strange,  exotic  individual,  priestlike 
and  unworldly,  who  has  to  perform  an 
ablution  if  the  shadow  of  an  Untouch- 
able falls  upon  him.  The  Brahmin 
about  whom  I  shall  speak  is  not  at  all 
like  this.  In  appearance  he  does  not 
differ  from  a  modern  young  European: 
his  skin  is  hardly  a  shade  darker.  He  is 
a  graduate  engineer,  speaks  English 
fluently,  and  is  as  well  informed  about 
electrical  equipment,  Diesel  motors, 
steam  turbines,  pump  stations,  etc., 
as  is  his  European  colleague.  In  Kand- 
hagei,  a  mountain  hamlet  two  hours 
from  Simla,  he  manages  and  super- 
vises the  little  power  station;  he  earns 
150  rupees  a  month,  and  on  this  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  two  children  mod- 
estly live. 

I  would  not  have  given  the  matter 
of  his  caste  a  second  thought  if  I  had 
not  noticed  that  he  observed  the  an- 
cient food  laws  scrupulously — a  rare 
thing  among  the  educated  younger 
generation  in  India.  lie  refused  not 
only  meat  and  eggs,  but  also  cake  and 
chocolate;  in  fact,  almost  everything 
the  preparation  of  which  he  was  not 
sure  alxmt,  for  he  was  afraid  that  it 
might  contain  eggs  or  animal  fats.  He 
diil  not  cat  from  our  plates,  because 
meat  ami  eggs  might  previously  have 
hi ;n  upm  them;  anil  once,  during  a 
p:uv.i\  he  even  refused  fruit,  Inrcause 
it  had  been  on  the  same  plate  as  the 
cgj  saruiwuhes. 

All    this    seemed    rather    startling, 


especially  after  the  inspection  of  the 
modern  electrical  power  plant,  with 
its  new  European  machines.  I  ques- 
tioned him  a  bit  and  learned  that  he 
was  a  Brahmin  who,  despite  his  mod- 
ern profession,  conformed  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  eagerly  studied. 

Even  during  a  longer  stay  in  India 
one  rarely  has  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  an  orthodox  Hindu  who  yet 
speaks  English,  and  so  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  learn  this  man's 
opinion  on  the  great  Indian  problem 
which  was  then  the  center  or  discus- 
sion: the  struggle  against  LTn touch- 
ability. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar?' I  asked  him.  Dr.  Ambedkar  was 
the  talk  of  the  day;  he  is  an  educated 
Sudra  (i.f.,  he  belongs  to  the  caste  of 
the  Untouchables)  who  believes  that 
he  has  been  appointed  to  be  a  leader  of 
his  fellow  men;  in  their  name  he  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  I'ntouchabd- 
ity,  threatening  a  mass  conversion  to 
Christianity  or  to  Islam  in  case  his 
demands  were  not  fulfilled. 

The  Brahmin,  whose  name  is  Kirpal 
Singh,  answered  me  without  hesita- 
tion: *  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Ambedkar 
wants  to  put  an  end  to  hatred  and  de- 
mands friendly  relations  between  us 
and  the  Sudras,  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  him ;  but  one  must  oppose  him  for 
favoring  joint  meals,  drawing  water 
from  the  same  well,  common  Church 
service,  and  even  marriages  between  the 
higher  castes  and  the  Untouchables/ 
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'  In  other  words,  you  are  against  the 
abolition  of  Untouchability?' 

*  Yes/  he  replied, '  but  that  does  not 
alter  my  conviction  that  we  owe  the 
members  of  the  Untouchable  caste  the 
same  love  and  respect  we  do  our  own 
brothers/ 

'But  how  is  this  division  possible?9 
I  asked,  astonished.  "If  you  don't 
shake  hands  or  take  your  meals  with 
the  Sudra,  how  can  he  feel  anything 
but  the  dreadful  humiliation  which 
you  inflict  upon  him?* 

'Oh,  no/  he  said,  "that  is  not  so/ 
And  after  a  while  he  continued:  'I 
want  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  in  my 
early  youth.  I  always  used  to  spend 
my  vacation  with  my  grandparents  in 
our  home  village.  One  evening  my 

Srandmothcr  and  I  were  sitting  in 
ront  of  our  house  when  a  girl  who  was 
employed  to  sweep  the  streets  stopped 
and  asked  my  grandmother  for  some 
information  about  the  date  of  Bassant, 
our  spring  festival.  "  Biki  msibmitkdii 
bang"  said  my  grandmother,  "we 
shall  celebrate  on  such  and  such  a 
day."  Those  words  mean:  "Maiden, 
1  greet  thee  with  reverence! Mi 

'That  grandmother  had  shown  the 
pariah  girl  the  same  respect  we  give  all 
unmarried  young  girls  of  the  higher 
castes  impressed  me  deeply  and  made 
me  realize  that  the  I'ntouchables  also 
have  a  claim  to  our  love  and  esteem/ 

'All  right/  I  said,  'but  nevertheless 
neither  your  grandmother  nor  you 
yourself  would  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  Dr.  Ambedkar,  though  he 
is  ilouhtlcss  a  very  educated,  clean 
and  well  dressed  man?' 

'No/  he  said;  and,  noticing  my  as- 
tonished look,  he  added  in  the  same 
reserved  and  explanatory  tone:  'Our 
conception  of  cleanliness  is  different 
fmm  the  huropcan.  It  is  not  enough 


for  a  person  to  be  clean  and  well* 
dressed  in  order  to  be  considered  pure. 
Our  philosophy  teaches  us  that  the 
whole  world  is  but  the  body  of  the  in- 
finite God.  Just  as  we  regard  parts  of 
our  body  as  unclean  and  do  not  touch 
them,  or  if  we  have  touched  them, 
wash  our  hands  with  soap,  just  so 
much  is  that  part  of  God's  body  un- 
clean which  is  formed  by  the  Un- 
touchables.' 

Horrified,  I  replied:  "But  how  can 
this  analogy  be  correct?  I  can  see  that 
according  to  a  religious  conception 
evil,  immoral  people  might  be  re- 
garded as  unclean  and  their  touch  and 
influence  be  avoided.  But  to  brand 
millions  of  these  pitiable  creatures  as 
unclean  who  have  committed  no  other 
crime  than  to  be  born  the  children  of 
Untouchables— is  that  not  cruel  and 
unjust?' 

According  to  our  doctrine  of  Karma 
nothing  is  accidental,9  the  Brahmin 
replied.  'Only  he  who  has  deserved 
this  fate  through  his  conduct  in  a  pre- 
vious life  is  born  an  Untouchable.  Our 
own  acta  determine  our  fate  in  the 
next  incarnation.  An  Untouchable  is 
not  to  be  pitied,  for  he  is  only  doing 
penance  for  crimes  committed.  If  in 
this  life  he  has  shown  himself  deserv- 
ing in  his  next  incarnation  he  may  be 
reborn  a  member  of  a  higher  caste/ 


II 


Yes,  I  had  forgotten  it  for  a  mo* 
ment,  that  doctrine  of  Karma  and  the 
transmigration  of  souls  which  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  all  human  behavior 
and  of  all  conscious  life  in  India.  This 
cruel  conception,  so  pitiless  in  its 
logic,  is  the  key  to  all  that  seems 
strange  and  inexplicable  to  us.  Only  a 
firm  belief  in  reincarnation  can  ex- 
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plain  the  fearlessness,  even  the  indif- 
ference, of  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  during  the  passive  resistance 
movement  faced  prison  and  death. 
The  key  to  the  total  absence  of  social 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  India  lies 
in  the  universal  conviction  that  all 
suffering  is  an  atonement  for  one's  own 
guilt.  Hence  the  equanimity  of  the 
millions  who,  from  the  European  point 
of  view,  live  a  life  of  unbelievable 
poverty  without  rcbeling  against 
their  fate;  hence  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  genuine,  un-Europeanized 
Hindu:  the  eternal  equanimity,  the 
imperturbable  patience,  the  profound 
resignation,  and  the  marvelous  inner 
serenity. 

'Don't  you  think  that  in  a  hundred 
years'  time  there  will  be  nothing  left 
of  the  whole  caste  system  in  India?'  I 
asked  my  companion.  'There  are  al- 
ready many  cases  of  marriage  between 
members  of  different  castes  today;  a 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  l<n- 
touchability  is  already  under  way, 
and  with  the  education  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  West  penetrating  the 
lower  strata,  the  end  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem may  soon  be  expected.' 

'Thar  may  be  true,"  he  replied,  tin- 
rinvcd.  "Here,  where  the  mmintains 
st.ir'd,  once  only  the  mm  is  supposed  to 


have  been.  Everything  changes  in  the 
course  of  time.  Why  shouldn't  there 
be  evolution  in  the  field  of  faith?' 

•What?'  I  asked,  astonished.  'Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  yourself 
don't  believe  that  the  precepts  and 
institutions  of  your  religion  were  cre- 
ated for  all  eternity,  but  are  subject  to 
change?  Why,  then,  do  you  believe  in 
them?  Why  do  you  cling  to  them?' 

Without  hesitation  he  replied:  'Be- 
cause it  gives  me  the  greatest  inner 
satisfaction.  Because  only  in  this  way 
can  I  strive  for  inner  perfection.' 

Before  I  could  reply  to  this  typically 
Indian  answer  (and  there  would  have 
been  so  much  to  say  in  reply!)  Kirpal 
Singh  was  called  away,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  I  saw  him  busy  at  the 
roaring  machines  of  the  power  house. 
And  while  I  looked  at  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
made  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
Himalaya  mountains  glow  red,  I  was 
tilled,  as  often  before,  with  amaze- 
ment and  a  kind  of  admiration.  I  real- 
ized how  little  the  complete  transfor- 
mation of  the  outward  life  of  India — 
change  brought  about  by  science  and 
Western  civilization — has  really  af- 
fected the  minds  of  the  people,  thetr 
ancient  ways  of  thought,  their  emo- 
tions ;md  their  faith. 
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Being  a  lively  and  colorful  account  of 
the  world-wide  trade  in  narcotic  drugs. 


The 
Smugglers 


By  Henry  T.  F.  Rhodes 

From  the  Cornbili  Af*g*zine9  London  Literary  Monthly 


JL  ARIS  is  no  more  a  city  of  surprises 
than  London,  but  some  months  ago 
an  incident  occurred  in  a  street  near 
the  Champs  Elys6es  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  which  caused  a  huge 
crowd  to  collect.  A  loud  explosion  was 
heard  and  the  sound  of  splintering 
glass.  Immediately  afterwards  two 
men  rushed  out  of  the  house  from 
which  the  explosion  had  come.  Their 
faces  were  cut,  their  clothes  were  torn. 
They  hailed  a  passing  taxi,  jumped  in, 
and  were  at  once  driven  away. 

Police  arrived,  forced  back  the 
crowd  and  kept  it  at  a  respectful 
distance  with  a  cordon.  Something 
serious  had  clearly  been  afoot.  Experts 
arrived  from  the  Department  of 
Judicial  Police. 

The  details  of  what  these  experts 
found  were  not  widely  reported.  It 
was  known  that  they  discovered  a 
laboratory  which  had  been  partially 
wrecked  by  an  explosion.  It  was 
extremely  well  equipped.  The  actual 
cause  of  the  accident  was  not  then 
reported.  In  fact,  the  two  men  who 


narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  had 
been  engaged  in  rather  a  dangerous 
operation  in  more  senses  than  one. 
They  had  been  acetylizing  morphine 
on  an  experimentally  large  scale  to 
produce  heroin.  It  is  believed  that  this 
was  a  research  laboratory  engaged  in 
experiments  to  evolve  a  method  to 
cheapen  the  production  of  heroin. 

By  reason  of  this  accident — al- 
though the  research  workers  who  were 
victims  of  it  have  not  been  arrested — 
one  of  the  nerve  centers  of  a  large- 
scale  illicit  industry  was  exposed.  To 
the  practised  eye  the  wrecked  appara- 
tus, the  unbearably  acrid  fumes  of 
acetic  anhydride  which  filled  the  room 
told  their  own  tale. 

Illicit  no  less  than  legitimate  indus- 
tries have  their  specialized  organiza- 
tion. This  most  modern  phase  of 
unlawful  traffic  which  begins  with 
illegal  manufacture  and  ends  with 
smuggled  distribution  is  run  as  effi- 
ciently as  any  other  modern  business. 
It  retains  a  team  of  highly  qualified 
scientific   workers   and   employs   the 
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most  modern  methods  of  production. 
It  has  nothing  to  learn  from  other 
industries  as  to  efficiency  in  distribu- 
tion. The  finance  at  its  disposal  is 
practically  unlimited. 

Even  now  information  regarding 
the  machinery  of  the  organization  is 
not  widely  diffused.  To  open  with  the 
Champs  Klysccs  incident  is  really  to 
begin  in  the  middle  of  the  story.  This 
Parisian  laboratory  was  a  new  venture. 
The  reason  for  the  recent  increased 
activities  of  the  drug  barons  (as  they 
have  come  to  be  called)  in  France  is 
due  to  a  well-defined  set  of  causes. 


II 


It  is  only  necessary  briefly  to  refer 
to  the  post-War  history  of  drug  manu- 
facture and  smuggling.  As  a  result  of 
the  War  drug-taking  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree.  Realizing  the  de- 
mand, suppliers  were  not  wanting. 
Drugs  were  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed in  large  quantities. 

Those  who  directed  land  direct) 
this  organization  are  men  who  are 
smugglers  by  nature  and  choice.  If  it 
were  not  drugs  it  would  be,  and  in 
many  cases  has  been,  arms,  silk,  or 
pictures.  The  methods  and  organiza- 
tion employed  for  the  distribution  of 
drugs  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  used 
to  ileal  with  any  other  contraband.  It 
is  more  elaborate  and  efficient  because 
there  is  so  much  more  money  in  it. 

As  is  well  kno*n,  the  League  of 
Natiims  became  extremely  active. 
Advisury  committees  *crc  set  up  to 
deal  uith  the  control  of  manufacture 
tit  narcotics.  Hut  the  drug  barons  were 
for  a  loni:  time  in  m-  difficulty  regard- 
ing manufacture.  There  \%ere  Luro- 
pean  countries  in  uhich  drugs  could  l>e 
manufactured    without    let    or    hin- 


drance. Turkey  was  among  them.  The 
Government  admitted  that  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1930  two  tons  of 
morphine  and  four  tons  of  heroin  had 
been  exported.  In  1931  Turkey  was 
the  center  of  this  traffic. 

Rut  in  1932  the  national  conscience 
of  a  great  people  prevailed.  The 
Turkish  Government  introduced  dras- 
tic regulations  for  the  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  narcotics.  Turkey 
ceased  to  be  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
drug  barons. 

Bulgaria,  however,  was  willing  to 
accommodate  them  and  to  Bulgaria 
they  went.  In  1932  they  erected  the 
Balkan  Products  Factory  at  Radomir, 
near  Sofia.  Its  chief  chemist  was  a 
Frenchman  of  high  academic  attain- 
ments. The  appearance  of  the  building 
was  as  innocent  as  its  name,  but  in 
the  vats  and  cauldrons  of  its  labora- 
tories tons  of  illicit  drugs  were  pro- 
duced. There  were  six  or  seven  other 
*  factories*  of  this  kind. 

The  drug  barons  felt  themselves 
secure.  They  built  up  influential  con- 
nections which  they  hoped  would 
insure  immunity  from  interference. 
Their  agents  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
Ministers,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
hearing  in  the  highest  places.  Kven  the 
Macedonian  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion, with  its  tremendous  influence  in 
Central  Kurope,  was  induced  or  com* 
polled  to  cooperate.  The  barons  had 
almost  unlimited  funds  and  knew  how 
to  spend  them  to  advantage. 

But  they  calculated  without  the 
international  pressure  that  the  Ixague 
could  and  did  exert  to  the  full.  Ill 
most  powerful  ally  and  most  able 
intelligence  officer  was  F.  \Y.  Kusacfl, 
chief"  ot'  Cain)  Police.  Determined  to 
stamp  the  evil  of  traffic  in  narcotics 
out  of  his  own  country,  he 
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that  it  must  be  attacked  at  its  source. 
Indefatigably  he  collected  information 
regarding  the  drug  barons,  cooperat- 
ing with  every  police  headquarters  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Perrins,  for  example,  of 
our  own  Home  Office  assisted  him  in 
exposing  a  powerful  drug  cartel  known 
as  the  Eliopoulos  organization.  Mr. 
Perrins  played  the  chief  part  in  piecing 
together  what  Russell  Pasha  has  called 
the  'Elie  jigsaw  puzzle.' 

At  last  even  Bulgaria  closed  its 
doors  against  the  drug  barons.  These 
international  pests  had  nowhere  to  lay 
their  heads.  That  was  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  which  took  place  in  Paris  a 
few  months  ago.  Such  men  as  these 
are,  however,  not  to  be  beaten  so 
easily.  They  still  had,  and  have, 
enormous  influence  and  financial  back- 
ing. The  immunity  they  had  enjoyed 
in  regard  to  drug  manufacture  had 
been  withdrawn.  They  decreed  that 
the  manufacture  should  continue  in 
defiance  of  international  law. 


Ill 


That  is  the  new  problem.  The  root 
of  the  evil  has  been  attacked  but  not 
extirpated;  the  drug  barons  have  had 
a  severe  check,  but  they  have  not  been 
defeated.  A  chain  of  small  illicit 
centers  of  drug  manufacture  have 
been  set  up  in  France  and  Central 
European  countries,  and  they  manage 
to  produce  sufficient  narcotic  material, 
and  to  distribute  it,  to  cause  the 
authorities  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
Owing  to  the  decreased  turnover,  it  is 
not  the  profitable  business  it  was,  but 
there  is  still  ample  reward  for  industry 
and  ingenuity. 

But  distribution,  the  actual  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  whether  licitly  or 
illicitly  produced,  is  one  of  the  most 


remarkable  pages  in  the  long  history 
of  contraband.  Every  device  and 
invention  of  civilized  man  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  modern 
smuggler.  Men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  are  their  agents.  Chemists 
and  other  scientific  men,  aeronauts, 
forgers,  representatives  of  the  law  and 
even  diplomatic  agents  are  among  the 
motley  and  talented  company.  This 
organization  is  linked  up  with  the 
great  lights  of  gangsterdom  in  America 
who  protect  the  interests  of  the 
drug  barons  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  very  brisk  trade  in  narcotics 
is  done. 

A  certain  gang  of  drug  runners  in- 
terested in  the  American  traffic  was, 
for  example,  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  man  who  had  been  a  Charg6 
d'Affaires  in  Vienna.  Under  cover  of 
his  diplomatic  passport  he  smuggled 
at  different  times  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
heroin  into  New  York  via  Miami  and 
Montreal.  On  one  occasion  he  en- 
trusted fifty  kilos  of  the  drug  to  an 
agent  for  delivery  at  a  certain  address. 
This  man  was  held  up,  assaulted,  and 
robbed.  A  few  days  later  the  Charg6 
d' Affaires  was  visited  by  none  other 
than  Jack  Diamond.  Diamond  agreed 
to  retrieve  the  stolen  drugs  and  to  find 
safe  custody  for  the  balance,  concern- 
ing which  the  diplomat  was  very 
nervous.  The  drugs  were,  in  fact, 
placed  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Diamond  gang  named  Ludwig  Auer. 
It  was  not  very  safe  custody  after  all. 
Auer  was  murdered  in  the  Central 
Hotel,  New  York.  The  drugs  dis- 
appeared. 

This  almost  incredible  story  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  the  European  drug  barons. 
The  tentacles  of  the  traffic  centered  in 
Europe  stretch  across  the  continents. 
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The  smugglers  pass  by  steam,  airplane 
and  fast  motor-boat  with  their  con- 
traband. Even  the  caravans  of  the 
desert  go  secretly  loaded  with  drugs. 

On  Scptcml>er  9,  19^2,  a  Frontiers 
Administration  police  patrol  on  duty 
at  the  Sinai  frontier  of  Egypt  met  a 
caravan  of  twelve  camels  from  Pales- 
tine on  the  way  to  Egypt.  The  men 
appeared  to  be  respectable  merchants 
engaged  in  legitimate  business.  Camel 
pack  after  camel  pack  was  searched, 
and  nothing  suspicious  was  found. 
But  one  of  the  officers  noted  that  an 
Arab  who  was  dealing  with  the  ani- 
mals was  carefully  mixing  up  those 
which  had  been  searched  with  those 
which  awaited  examination.  He  gave 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  patrol  an 
agreed  signal  indicating  that  his 
suspicions  had  been  aroused.  Imme- 
diately the  six  merchants  found  them- 
selves covered  by  the  rifles  of  the 
police.  Practised  eyes  reexamined  the 
packs  minutely.  The  saddle  staves  of 
some  fit"  the  loads  looked  exceptionally 
stout.  Tapped,  they  gave  out  a  hollow 
sound.  The  mystery  was  solved.  These 
staves  had  been  split,  grooved,  packed 
with  hashish,  and  fastened  together. 

The  life  of"  the  preventive  police  in 
the  twentieth  century  i*  as  dangerous 
and  full  of  incident  as  it  was  for 
l*riL'l:>h  V.  ust-'iiis  officers  in  the  eight- 
eenth. ^uil'l'Ilts  frequently  de^jHrr- 
atelv  resist  the  confiscate  in  «.f"  their 
v  \  T\h.md:M\  <  >n  <  k'fuber  l  ;,  \u\-+  the 
Iv\pt:.in  p  Ke  a:  Lis?  tracked  d"wn 
a  ::«■:• -r:oiis  r.iv  !\  •  »r  Arabs  f.amcd 
Pi.i  Mr  w  h- •  were  i»r:jar.ds  and  *:v.i;j 
c".1  ■  •  ■  ?"  'he  !■:■%•  dav.jer«-i;s  k.v.d. 
I  in-  /.!•'.•  w.h  rv.ailv  i'-rr'.ere.i  ".  what 
\*.i^  !  •'  r.iil\  a  il'.n  a"  ■  ■nj  •'•■.■  *.md 
ii'.;v  -  •  \  rhe  ■=^'^n  r'>  •  :  V-  v.fir  a. 
1  : ;  :  ■■  ■•  ■  K  •■!•::.  a.*.  •:.■  •  ■-.,- 
f:\ed     '  ■•      ■:■■'      ra.  :       Ha  ;a:  "n     h- a.! 


quarters  was  a  collection  of  huts 
heavily  guarded  by  an  armed  patrol. 
The  smugglers  opened  fire  as  the  police 
closed  in  and  three  policemen  were 
seriously  wounded.  The  whole  gang, 
however,  was  secured  and  a  large 
quantity  of  contraband  including 
hashish  and  other  dutiable  material. 
In  Europe  the  smugglers*  methods 
are  less  violent  but  more  cunning. 
Those  who  control  the  distribution  of 
drugs  in  Europe  rely  upon  the  diffi- 
culty and  indeed  the  impossibility  of 
examining  every  article  to  be  cleared 
through  the  Customs  in  which  contra- 
band might  be  concealed.  Some  years 
ago  a  large  consignment  of  broom- 
sticks reached  England  from  Ger- 
many. For  some  reason  these  broom- 
sticks came  under  suspicion  and 
several  of  them  were  sawn  in  half. 
These,  like  the  camel  staves,  had  been 
hollowed  out.  They  were  packed  with 
strychnine.  Consignments  of  coal  have 
been  used  to  conceal  drugs.  Individual 
lumps  are  split,  hollowed  out,  and 
filled  with  the  contraband  material. 


IV 


Hut  these  are  not  the  only  methods 
of  distribution  employed  by  the  lieu* 
tenants  of  the  drug  barons.  It  is  far 
better  to  evade  passage  through  the 
Customs  altogether  :f  this  is  practi- 
cable. Those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  distribution  have  generally  served 
a  Ioiiii  apprenticeship  in  smuggling. 
They  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

\  N!vart  motor-boat  enters  some 
qu:ef  creek  or  river  perhaps  on  the 
sii'.ith  .  «r  east  coast  of  England.  The 
enj:nes  are  sf.ipjnrd  and  there  is  a 
hcav\  splash.  Any  observer  might 
.rv.aj.-..  *\\a:  the  anchor  was  being 
dropped.    Kut    when    the   motor-boat 
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leaves,  a  buoy  is  left  floating  in  the 
water.  No  anchor  is  attached  to  it,  but 
a  large  watertight  bag  heavily  weighted 
with  1  mn  shackles.  A  day  or  two  later 
another  motor-boat  appears  to  pick 
up  this  contraband  cargo.  It  is  thus 
pawed  from  ship  to  ship  until  it  is 
landed  at  some  deserted  spot  far  from 
the  keen  eyes  of  Customs  officials. 
The  transference  from  vessel  to  vessel 
greatly  complicates  the  problem  of 
tracing  the  smugglers. 

Another  convenient  means  for  the 
evasion  of  Customs  examination  is  the 
airplane.  In  Kngland,  where  the  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  is  less  prevalent 
than  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
it  has  not  been  greatly  used,  but  else* 
where  drugs  are  often  conveyed  in  this 
way,  a  packet  t>eing  dropped  by  a 
plane  at  an  agreed  rendezvous  where 
jli\  agent  is  ready  to  pick  it  up. 

This  part  of  the  work  might  be 
described  as  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion. \s  with  other  trades  there  exist 
the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  retailer.  Two  |*>unds  of  morphine 
cm  Ik-  manufactured  tor  £1  .  It  is 
v-ld  for  l"f»  .  When  it  reaches  the 
reta;Ier  he  adulterates  it  with  perhaps 

*  jn-r  icrit  1  if  ijummc  or  starch  and 
seiU  :t  t<>r  as  nuu  h  at  a  shilling  for  a 
p.ruh    to   addicts    who   will    pa\    any 
th*"..:  t"  s.it:\f\   rhe:r  vra\mkr. 

I  he  reta.I  distributor  often  chouses 
s'f  .i'\ -i-  pf..ues  t«>  transact  his  business. 
It  ^  ■•  -  fcv*rr.il;\  known  that  a  few 
\c.irs  .4/  •  the  fift  "f  Nurse  Ca\ ell's 
m-'-i  ••••c,,.t  *.is  use.l  as  a  rcnde/\ous 
t "T  ')w  :!'.  v  t  Atmj  retailer  Atnl  his 
iii-M's     I  hr  .  -.r  thing  the  transactor 

•  f  >:.i  :i  b  ;s  ttss  fr.irs  is  fiv  |><-  caught 
w  'b.  ".  r  .;r  v%.il!s  \s  I.»ng  as  he  is  in 
thr  ■  ;>  "  'fu-rr  is  v unc  chance  of 
V-.IK  •-.•  .•■-  1  )\  \  rsv.ijv  i|  he  is  sus 
jvi  v.  .;    ,i".»i    sees    that    a   thallcngc   is 


inevitable.  Caught  in  a  room,  he  is 
trapped. 

Cunning  as  they  are,  it  is  these 
small  retailers  who  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  lake  the  fence,  however,  they 
arc  very  difficult  to  convict.  They  are 
always  men  who  ostensibly,  and  often 
genuinely,  carry  on  some  legitimate 
occupation.  Illicit  supplies  reach  them 
by  a  thousand  devious  routes.  It  is  a 
ready-money  business;  its  means  of 
communication  are  either  verbal  or 
confined  to  the  personal  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  Further,  like  the 
fence,  they  are  practically  immune 
from  the  danger  of  denunciation,  since 
their  clients  also  have  embarrassing 
secrets  to  conceal. 

The  police  laboratory  is  often  able 
to  supply  evidence  against  these 
paltry  smugglers  which  is  obtainable 
in  no  other  way.  At  the  i.ahoratorv  of 
Technical  Police  in  I. yon  we  have  had 
experience  of  individuals  detained  on 
suspicion  of  trafficking  in  drugs.  No 
supplies  of  narcotic  material  have 
been  found  upon  them  and  none  in 
their  houses,  liut  an  examination  of 
the  dust  in  their  tlothing,  particularly 
in  the  pockets,  has  revealed  on  chem- 
ical analysis  unmistakable  traces  of 
narcotic  drugs.  Similar  cases  occa- 
sionally  arise  in  Ingland.  I'our  month* 
ago  Mr.  Nichols  of  the  <to\  eminent 
l.aboratorv  and  Police  College  gave 
evidence  regarding  the  examination  of 
the  clothing  of  a  susjicvtc*!  trafficker 
in  drugs.  Traces  of  a  nariotic  were 
found.  The  accused  was  convicted. 


V 


But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with 
this  end  product  of  an  organization  if 
its    roots    remain     untouched.     The 
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League  of  Nations  has  dealt  with  this 
problem  in  a  manner  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  the  interested 
nations  had  acted  individually.  Rus- 
sell Pasha,  who  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
not  only  in  Kgypt  but  internationally, 
has  shown  that  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  convictions  for  traffick- 
ing in  drugs,  drug  addiction  has 
progressively  decreased.  The  figures 
for  Kgypt,  a  country  where  the  traffic 
is  particularly  prevalent,  are  signifi- 
cant. In  1929  there  were  1,-93  con- 
victions for  trafficking  in  drugs.  The 
number  of  addicts  registered  was 
5,23s.  1932  was  the  peak  year  for 
convictions,  which  numbered  4,650. 
The  figure  for  addicts  was  1,924.  In 
1934  convictions  had  fallen  to  2,817 
and  addiction  to  556.  The  fall  was  due 
not  to  the  decreased  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  but  to  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  traffickers 
and  the  volume  of  illicit  material 
distributed.  These  statistics  speak 
eloquently  for  themselves. 

But  this  decrease  in  the  traffic  is 
not  due  alone  to  greater  vigilance  or 
increased  efficiency  of  the  police  in 
dealing  with  the  trafficker.  Kgypt  is  in 
this  connection  an  index  of  the  success 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Kuropean 
drug  barons,  whose  activities  have 
been  restricted  in  one  country  after 
another.    Kffcctivc   interference   with 


the  sources  of  supply  is  the  basic  cause 
of  the  decreased  traffic. 

It  would  be  dangerous  complacently 
to  assume  that  the  peril  is  at  an  end. 
From  top  to  bottom  the  drug  runners 
are  resourceful  and  dangerous  men. 
The  business  is  too  profitable  to 
abandon  without  a  struggle.  Now 
that  the  countries  which  permitted  or 
winked  at  the  inefficiently  controlled 
manufacture  of  drugs  have  made 
restriction  effective,  illicit  manufac- 
ture on  a  larger  scale  is  being  organ- 
ized. 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to 
sneer  at  the  league  of  Nations,  mali- 
ciously to  exaggerate  every  aspect  of 
its  supposed  ineffectiveness  and  to 
remain  silent  regarding  its  achieve- 
ments. The  figures  quoted  provide 
one  significant  illustration  of  its 
success. 

This  is  at  least  certain.  Without 
international  cooperation  the  drug 
traffic,  which  may  become  as  great  a 
menace  to  civilization  as  war,  cannot 
be  controlled.  Because  international 
cooperation  has  been  applied  to  this 
problem  civilization  has  won  the  first 
round  against  those  who  for  the  sake 
of  enriching  themselves  would  help  to 
undermine  it.  But  these  disintegrating 
forces  have  been  repulsed  and  not 
defeated.  If  international  cooperation 
does  not  continue  at  Geneva,  the  ii 
may  again  be  in  jeopardy. 


Soviet  Russia's  leading  satirist  pokes 
fun  at  nurses,  doctors  and  hospitals. 


As  I 

Lay  Dying 


By  Mikhail  Zoshchenko 

Translated  from  the  J&wfotf/,  Moscow  Satirical  Weekly 


jTRANKLY  speaking,  I  prefer  stay-  simply  rocked  on  my  feet  when  I  read 

ing  home  when  I  am  sick.  this  proclamation.  The  main  thing  is, 

Of  course,  there  is  no  denying  that  here  you  are  with  a  high  temperature, 

a  hospital  offers  a  better  illuminated  and  perhaps  life  is  just  barely  flicker- 

and  more  cultural  appearance.  Like-  ing  in  your  wasted  organism,  hanging 

wise,    more    attention,    conceivably,  by  a  thread,  as  it  were, — and  suddenly 

may  be  paid  to  the  caloric  content  of  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  such 

the  food.  Nevertheless,  as  is  often  words! 
said,  at  home  even  hay  tastes  good.  I  say  to  the  man  who  is  registering 

About  the  hospital — I  was  brought  mez  'Why  do  you/  I  say,  "comrade 

there  with  typhoid  fever.  My  rela-  interne,  allow  such  trite  announce- 

tivcs  thought  to  relieve  my  incredible  ments  to  be  posted?  After  all/  say  I, 

sufferings  thereby.  'the  patients  derive  no  special  pleas- 

But  this  laudable  intent  of  theirs  ure  from  the  reading  thereof.  •  .  •' 
was  far  from  successful,  inasmuch  as  I        The  interne  was  much  amazed  at 

landed  in  a  most  peculiar  hospital  these  my  sensible  words.  Says  he: — 
where  things  were  not  at  all  to  my        'Only  look  at  him:  sick  as  a  dog, 

liking.  can  hardly  walk,  froths  at  the  mouth 

Please  to  imagine:  the  patient  has  with  fever — and  he,  too/  says  he, 

just  been  brought  to  the  hospital,  his  "inaugurates  self-criticism!  If/  says 

name  is  being  duly  inscribed  in  a  he, '  you  get  better,  which/  he  says,  *  at 

book,  when  suddenly  he  sees  the  fol-  present  seems  highly  improbable,  then 

lowing  announcement  on  the  wall:  criticize  away,  otherwise  you   may 

'Corpses  to  be  called  for  from  three  really  find  yourself  being  called  for 

to  four/  from  three  to  four,  vide  the  announce- 

I    don't    know    about    the   other  ment,  and  that  will  teach  youl' 
patients'  reactions,  but,  as  for  me,  I        I  badly  wanted  to  take  a  swing  at 
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the  interne,  but  inasmuch  as  my 
temperature  was  running  high,  namely 
at  \zz9  1  decided  to  abstain  from 
discussion.  I  said  merely:    - 

'()nlv  wait,  comrade  interne,  until 
I  *;et  well,  and  you  will  answer  for  your 
hooligan  attitude.  Is  it/  I  say,  'right 
for  patients  to  listen  to  this  sort  of" 
talk:  Why,"  say  1,  'this  :s  tantamount 
to  undermining  their  strength  on 
moral  grounds!' 

The  interne  was  much  amazed  to 
find  a  sick  man  expressing  himself  so 
freely  and  immediately  put  a  stop  to 
the  discussion.  At  this  moment  the 
nurse  joined  in: — 

'Come/  says  she,  'comrade  patient, 
to  the  swabbing  station.' 

But  these  words  too  effected  a 
shudder  through  my  whole  system. 

"Wouldn't  it,'  say  1,  *be  better, 
comrades,  to  call  it  a  bathroom  rather 
than  a  swabbing  station?  That/  I  say, 
'sounds  prettier  and  exalts  the  station 
of  a  patient.  1/  say  I,  'am,  please 
understand,  no  deck  to  be  swabbed." 

The  *:v.ed>:stcr'  says:  'A  sick  man/ 
says  >he,  '.ir.d  he.  too,  has  an  eye  for 
var.t-i.'N  rv.-.r.ute  details.  I  can  see,"  says 
>hc\  "that  you'll  never  recover,  the 
way  y  u  poke  y-.»ur  r.nse  into  every- 
thing." 

N»  Li,n\ers:ng  she  took  rve  to  the 
bath  an.i  t-  Id  r»:e  m  start  undressing. 

I  was  u;^t  beg:nr.:r.j  t  undress 
whe".  suddenly  what  do  I  *ee  Waz  that 
"here  >  already  s«»me'>  d\ '*  head 
*•  ,  n  "J  ..:  r  ";:e  vathtui'  \-.d  what 
I  -*ee  .*  t^at  *  *  avrar-.-vv  the 
•*.-.-. i  :  ?  a-  :  w  ■•  a-,  a  v./.  a:  :  .'•;-•'.%' 
i  *  '.'  '\1  "Z  '  •■•■•-  pat  v  *  .  ".  j  rv. 
I  %v.   ■     •-..■  ■*  ■.   >  h--.t: 

!     ■■  :  *    i*  /.    i  „>.  w  "■■■  *     '  ■  ■  ■   •    u 

•  .i %  •     -  *    ••-.*•■•    t".      •»     '  .  ■■  * 

•  t„  *  x    ■      . *  v '. '• .    I  *a \ .      "..."..: "i 


The  nurse  says:  'That  is  merely  a 
sick  old  woman.  Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  her,  inasmuch  as  she  has  a 
high  temperature  and  does  not  react 
t«i  anything.  So  that  you  can  grt 
undressed  without  undue  embarrass- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  we  shall 
remove  the  old  lady  from  the  bathtub 
and  draw  you  a  brand  new  tubful/ 

Say  I:  'The  old  lady  may  not  react, 
but  perhaps  I  still  do.  And/  I  say,  "I 
emphatically  am  upset  by  what  I  see 
swimming  about  in  your  bathtub.' 

At  this  point  the  interne  comes  in. 
'This/  says  he,  'is  the  first  time  I 
have  come  acmss  such  a  fastidious 
patient.  First  one  thing  is  not  to  his 
hooligan's  taste,  then  another,  the 
brazen-faced  fellow !  A  dying  old  lady 
can't  take  a  bath  without  his  register- 
ing complaints!  It's  nothing  to  him 
that  perhaps  she  has  a  temperature  of 
i re,  can't  take  stock  of  reality,  and 
sees  the  world  as  through  a  sieve.  And 
anyhow  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sight 
oi  your  face  keeping  her  in  this  world 
as  much  as  ten  minutes.  No/  says  lie, 
4 1  prefer  the  patients  who  arrive  hers 
in  an  unconscious  state.  Then  at  least 
everything  is  to  their  taste,  they  are 
satisfied  with  everything  and  do  not 
start  dialectic  discussions  with  us.' 

At  this  point  the  old  lady  in  the 
bathtub  adds  her  bit  to  the  conversa- 
tion:— 

'Take  me  out  of  the  bathtub,'  says 
she.  '■■r  I  i!  c^  ^ut  by  myself  and 
sh-.*w  vou  what's  what." 


II 


Aver  th:>  incident,  inasmuch  as  it 
g.r.  j  -her-.  an  insight  into  mr  char- 
•i.te-.  mr.:\  >t  r;*cd  arguing  with  rae 


ar*l  tr    .:  ' 


humor  me  in  everything. 
-  v   bath   they  gave  me 
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gigantic  Itcdclothcs,  much  too  big  for 
me. 

At  first  I  thought  that  they  had 
fitted  mc  out  in  this  manner  with 
malicious  intent,  but  later  I  realized 
that  it  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  since 
as  a  rule  all  the  short  patients  were 
*  caring  long  bedclothes  and  the  tall 
patients  short  ones.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  tact,  my  costume  was  better  than 
that  of  many  other*,  for  in  my  case 
the  hospital  stamp  was  on  the  sleeve 
and  dul  not  spoil  my  general  appear- 
ance, while  others  had  to  wear  it  on 
their  chests  or  backs,  which,  naturally, 
lowered  their  manly  dignity. 

Since,  however,  my  temperature 
was  soaring  progressively  to  ever 
greater  heights,  I  forbore  arguing 
about  these  matters. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  was  put  into  a 
smallish  ward,  where,  nonetheless, 
there  lay  patients  with  at  least  thirty 
\anet:es  of"  diseases.  Some  were  in 
rrall\  bad  shajxr.  Others,  contrari- 
wise, were  recovering.  Some  whistled, 
others  plaved  checker*  and  still  others 
gallivanted  amund  the  ward  and  read 
the  temjnrrature  charts  aloud. 

I  say  to  the  mcdsistcr:  Took  here, 
jH-rhaps  I  am  :ri  a  psychopathic  ward, 
in  whuh  case  please  say  so.  Clarify 
the  situation.  I  frequent/  say  I,  'a 
hoHp:tal  e\erv  year,  and  never  saw 
ar:\  thin*:  ?••  equal  this.' 

sa\  s  she :  '  Perhaps  v«»u  would  prefer 
r*  be  put  into  An  :ndi\uiual  ward  and 
h.i\e  M-r'iei-ne  pasted  to  chase  the 
•J  c  •»  a  w  .1  \  : 

Hen-  1  raised  a  i'TcaI  outcry  anil 
i\ry  .iv.ifd  ?■■  hi ■••  rhe  head  d«»ctor, 
\ihi"up  v    ••sT'.u!  .  •!  him  there  came 

•h-     h.4"   r-    -M!«fir        \tu\     I,    ItCing    Ifl    A 

.%«aKf-t.i    t    ,:d-?,-,n,   Jkt    the   sight   of 
I  *  .r       •■■  :?  \s<  If  two  or  three  davs 


later.  The  nurse  says  to  me:  'Allow 
me,  comrade,  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  toughness  of  your  constitution. 
You/  says  she,  'passed  through  all  the 
dangers  with  flying  colors.  And  even 
after  we  accidentally  put  you  near  an 
open  window,  you  still  persisted  with 
your  unexpected  recovery.  And  now/ 
she  says,  'if  you  don't  catch  anything 
from  your  neighbors,  who,  by  the  way, 
represent  all  the  existing  modern 
diseases,  you  may/  she  says,  'accept 
our  si  nee  rest  congratulations  on  your 
convalescence,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
too  common  an  occurrence  here/ 

This,  naturally,  produced  a  gentle 
melancholy  in  my  soul,  but  my 
boasted  organism  resisted  heroically, 
and  l>e fore  I  left,  the  only  thing  I 
succeeded  in  catching  was  whooping 
cough.  The  nurse  explained  it  to  my 
satisfaction: 

'You  must  have  caught  it  from  the 
children's  ward  next-door,  inasmuch 
as  you  were  probably  careless  enough 
to  eat  from  one  of  their  plates.' 

<>n  the  whole,  the  aforesaid  organ- 
ism won  its  fight  and  I  again  began  to 
convalesce  in  normal  order.  Hut  when 
it  came  to  releasing  me,  I  sickened 
once  more,  but  this  time  :t  was  my 
nerves:  namely  I  broke  out  in  a 
rash.  The  doctor  said:  '(Jet  over 
your  nerves,  and  it  will  eventually 
pass/ 

\rul  how,  please  explain,  was  I  to 
get  o\er  my  nerves  when  they  wouldn't 
discharge  me?  hither  they  would 
forget,  or  something  would  l»c  lacking, 
or  v>mcbody  would  fail  to  come.  .  .  . 
This  went  on  until  the  patients'  wives 
organized  a  mo\emcnt. 

\t  last  they  discharged  mc  and  I 
went  home.  My  wife  tells  mc:  'You 
know,  I'etya,  a  week  ago  we  thought 
Vou    were    no   longer   of   this   world, 
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inasmuch   as   we   received   a   notice  tioned  nervous  rash.  All  this  for  some 

from  the  hospital  asking  us  to  come  reason  produced  a  most  depressing 

and  fetch  your  body/  effect  on  me,  and  I  even  wanted  to  go 

It  seems  she  ran  to  the  hospital  in  back  to  the  hospital  to  take  it  out  of 

due  course,  but  all  she  got  there  was  somebody's  hide;  but  when  I  remem- 

an  apology  for  a  mistake  in  bookkeep-  bered  how  things  are  there,  I  changed 

ing,  as  it  was  someone  else  who  had  my  mind  and,  you  understand,  just 

died,   and    they    thought   it   was   I.  stayed  away. 

Though,  indeed,  I  was  quite  well  at  So  now  whenever  I  am  sick  I  stay 

the  time,  except   for  the  aforemen-  home. 


Soi'VEMR 

By  Liang  Tsl.vc-tai 

Translated  by  the  Author 
From  the  Tien  Ihia  Monthly ,  Shanghai  Literary  Review 

The  setting  sun  is  still  on  the  mountain, 
The  light  breeze  of  May  blows  mildly, 
The  darkening  bamboos  waver  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow  cicada-flowers 
Pervades  the  silence  of  a  dream-like  evening. 

I  pace  alone  along  the  hedged  lane. 

Slowly  and  gracefully 

She  comes  from  the  other  end  of  the  alley. 

Amidst  the  dark,  scattered  shade  of  the  wavering  bamboos, 

Wc  recognize  each  other. 

Bowing  her  head,  with  hesitating  steps, 

She  passes  smiling,  with  a  blush, 

While  I,  blushing  and  bowing  my  head, 

Pass  smiling  with  hesitating  steps  .  .  . 

Only  this:   - 

One  moment  of  the  summer  evening, 
The  chord  of  the  heart, 
\s  if  in  a  dream, 
\  ihr.itcs  with  blushes  and  smiles  and  silence. 
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Eleuthere  in  the  New  World 
By  Julien  Benda 

From  the  Nouvelles  Litttraires%  Paris 

NEW  YORK,  on  the  pier:— Scores  of 
men  are  walking  to  and  fro,  carrying 
placards  which  read:  'We  are  strikers 
locked  out  by  the  L  .  .  .  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  men  who  have  been  hired  in 
our  places  don't  know  their  jobs.  If  you 
care  about  your  safety,  don't  take  these 
boats.'  The  police  do  not  raise  the  slightest 
objection. 

So  much  freedom  offends  my  French 
soul. 

MANY  people  here  complain  of  being 
treated — by  us  particularly — as  an  in- 
ferior species  of  humanity.  I  tell  them: 
'The  truth  is,  you  are  yourselves  re- 
sponsible for  that,  the  way  you  hero- 
worship  a  Frenchman  the  minute  he 
hands  you  his  card  with  what  you  would 
like  to  believe  is  the  name  of  a  noble  old 
French  family  engraved  on  it,  or  if  he 
claims  to  have  written  a  few  lines  in  a 
"really  Parisian"  paper.' 

I  should  like  you  to  display  more  self- 
confidence.  Say  rather:  'You  have  your 
values,  we  have  ours.  You  have  the  polish, 
we  the  greatness.  Your  cities  are  more 
subtle,  ours  more  powerful.  You  have 
individuality,  we  human  solidarity.  You 
have  the  past,  we,  perhaps,  the  future.' 
Say  that  to  the  disdainful,  instead  of 
cringing  so  much  that  one  almost  believes 
they  are  right  in  their  attitude. 

Let  us  be  just.  Your  snobbishness  is  not 
characteristic  of  you  alone.  It  holds  true 
for  all  countries  where  women  are  a  power. 
In  our  country  as  well  as  in  yours  an 
imbecile  boasting  a  great  French  name, 
or  the  author  of  a  bad  novel  which  will 
not  be  talked  about  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  reaps  more  homage  than  a  leader 


of  industry  who  controls  thirty  thousand 
workers  and  is  capable  of  changing  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Know  that  this  is  so.  Say  to  us:  'Our 
society  is  no  stupider  than  yours.  And  of 
course  you  will  always  be  in  the  right  if 
you  insist  on  comparing  our  social  butter- 
flies with  your  serious  people.' 

FOOD  here  is  bad.  Because  it  is  not  sim- 
ple. Or  rather  because  it  is  not  definite 
enough.  In  France,  when  I  ask  for  a 
sandwich,  they  bring  me  a  sandwich. 
And  that's  that.  Here  they  bring  me  be- 
sides— and  more  often  than  not  as  a  part 
of  the  sandwich  itself — a  leaf  of  lettuce, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  slice  of  tomato. 
In  France  when  I  ask  for  lettuce,  they 
bring  me  lettuce.  And  that's  all.  Here 
they  bring  it  to  me  covered  with  pimento 
sauce,  which  is  not  by  definition  a  part  of 
lettuce.  American  cooking — and,  it  sud- 
denly occurs  to  me,  the  cooking  of  all 
countries,  with  the  single  exception  of 
France — always  includes  what  P6guy 
used  to  call  'marginalia!9 

One  day  the  American  dislike  of  strict 
interpretations  proved  to  be  very  much 
to  my  taste.  Just  as  we  were  pulling  out 
of  the  station,  the  conductor  told  me  that 
I  was  on  the  wrong  train.  I  lost  my  head. 
He  calmed  me  down,  stopped  the  train 
and  telephoned  back  to  make  sure  that 
the  next  one  would  stop  for  me.  Which 
was  done.  A  French  railroad  employe 
would  have  thought:  'This  train  is  not 
going  to  stop  anywhere  but  at  the 
scheduled  station,  and  once  there  this 
gentleman  will  have  to  shift  for  him- 
self/ 

I  related  this  episode  to  some  Ameri- 
cans. They  told  me:  'The  man  was  sorry 
for  you  and  wanted  to  save  you  trouble.' 
Human  solidarity,  of  which  Frenchmen 
have  very  little! 

I  was  also  told:  'Get  it  into  your  head 
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that  here  it  is  taken  tor  granted  that 
public  services  exist  for  the  public,  and 
not  for  their  employes.' 

One  can  see  that  in  the  libraries.  Here 
they  obviously  believe  that  libraries  are 
made  tor  readers  and  not  for  libra- 
rians. .  .  . 

NO  fawning  from  salesmen,  no  fixed 
smiles  on  the  lips  of  the  salesgirls.  None  of 
those  feudal  customs  which  I  am  always 
surprised  to  And  myself  liking.  They  don't 
say  'Here  is  the  little  hill/  as  if  afraid  of 
meeting  with  the  fate  of  a  certain  car- 
penter who  in  ancient  times  asked  a  noble 
duke  for  his  wages  and  got  a  pogniard  in 
his  throat  instead.  The  salesman  con- 
siders himself  the  equal  of  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  does  not  do  him  a  favor  by 
buying. 

I  SHOULD  judge  this  people  with  a  mind 
less  free  if  I  had  a  family  and  had  brought 
it  over  with  me.  I  can  see  my  wife  enter- 
ing a  hotel  room,  looking  thruiigh  the 
drawers,  examining  the  bed  covers,  scru- 
tinizing the  service,  the  laundry,  the 
cooking  from  the  point  ot  view  of  French 
bourgeois  efficiency.  I  can  see  her  sitting 
beside  me  :n  a  taxi  cab,  her  lips  pursed, 
ancry  at  mc  because  I  do  rv-t  think  that 
the  handling  of  traffic,  the  clothes  of  the 
passers  h\ ,  the  l:k!ht:n&!  of  the  streets  are 
all  w.r*e  than  the\  arc  :n  I- ranee.  I  can 
see  her  taking  ever\  opportunity  to  dis- 
play ,  as  a  member  «  f  a  nat:<  n,  a  superior- 
it\  which  she  does  n--t  possess  as  an 
in.i:\  :iiual.   .   .   . 

IU'RI1  the  ;«  ul\  m.i\  r;se.  <i:de"s  alie- 
nor i  ai  b  a:,  the  . -n'Mpant*  «l  wIiaIi  cut 
i  rr  •ht-  han.S  ■  !  'h  m-  uh-«  rrv  t  ■  ire!  :n, 
■  i  -s  ::■  •  i  v.:  h».  :e.  I  *:i  the  «  ?her  hand  a 
p.i  ■.  rv ■:  r.\.\\  !»•■  rh*  -*n  ::*.?■  thv  u.irer 
wf.'-n  hi •■  :■.  n-  !--rvr:  ah:-.-  t.  yu'.\  \v*>  ■  un 
u:  k.*!.'.  Here  \  u  ,i:e  n  ?  sh.uk  !i.:  *.:  iti 
tJi-  ..i\  •.  u  a-r  I1-  :-.,  .in.;  r  river,  a*  :s 
th-  .  a  •■  w  Mi  ■..  .  ■  ■  a'  .ea  ?  a.  rv.ari't 
w  ..:!.i.  •  l\  ;  .  i.  ■  -  ,:  r.  r  r»-  .  r.  \  c 
in  »:r  r  -  .   :•..•    -.  i:;a:i. 


THE  Saturn  Club:— I  asked  the  bar- 
tender to  show  me  the  dog  I  heard  barking 
here  yesterday  evening.  He  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  a  member  who  delights 
everybody  with  his  admirable  imitations1 
Sanaa  simpiicitas! 

Two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  my  bed. 
The  elevator  brings  up  a  bevy  of  young 
girls  who  have  been  dancing  and  who 
make  noises  like  the  cries  of  young  ani- 
mals. I  like  this  savage  vigor.  Oh,  in- 
tellectual! 

FROM  Quebec  to  New  York:-  Crossed 
Lake  Champlain,  which  was  completely 
frozen.  I  think  of  this  immensity  of 
water  before  the  coming  of  men.  Today 
they  have  given  it  a  meaning,  a  name 
which  it  seems  to  accept,  as  if  saying:  *I 
am  a  lake,  I  am  immense,  I  am  encircled 
by  such  and  such  mountains,  I  am  at  such 
and  such  a  point  in  space  at  such  and  such 
a  moment.*  I  love  to  contemplate  the  era 
in  which  it  had  no  consciousness,  no  per- 
sonality, no  knowledge  of  time  or  of  any 
landmarks,  when  it  was  not  even  per- 
ceived. Solitary,  eternal,  and  mute,  like 
death.  For  a  long  time  I  ponder  on  it. 

WASHINliTOX:-They  took  me  to  the 
White  House.   I   asked:  'How  is  it  that 

there  is  no  sentry  posted  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  the  ch.ef  of  State?' 

The  m:rth  of  my  companions,  who  are 
free  men  all! 

HI-.KK  they  provide  you  with  only  the 
most  necessary  articles.  In  the  largest 
hotels  n-  iN  -d\  turns  the  bed  down  for  you. 
In  Haltim.-rc  the  chambermaid  whom  1 
summ-  -ned  to  pack  a  suit  said  to  me,  put- 
ting her  hand  ■  n  my  arm  and  laughing  aU 
the  wh:lr  :  '  I>  this  what  you  wanted  me 
lor:  V  '.;'■.  e  ir-'t  \-ixr  nerve!'  This  did  not 
la:!  !■■  "h  ik  me.  Decidedly  I  am  a  dirty 
b  i:r:o  ;v  It  :s  rruc  that  I  neither  like  nor 
rc>.pi»  t  m\sc!f  the  more  for  it.  One  cannot 
be  ;-v!ar. 

I  uxur.es  are  very  expensive.  If  I  want 
t"  have  ir.\  breakfast  served  in  mv  room  it 
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costs  me  a  dollar.  I  can  have  the  same 
breakfast  downstairs  for  much  less. 
Silence.  I  must  love  true  democracy. 

CINCINNATI:— Eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  arrive  at  the  station  to  take  a 
train.  I  look  for  a  restaurant  such  as  we 
have  in  France.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  here.  Instead  a  large  horseshoe  at 
which  everybody  is  seated  side  by  side. 
The  individualist  in  me  bridles.  I  should 
have  preferred  a  table  to  myself.  I  am 
given  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  sugar  and 
cream,  and  toast.  What  more  do  I  want? 
What  would  I  have  at  my  little  table  that 
I  have  not  here  ?  The  necessity  of  ordering? 
The  fawning  of  the  waiter?  The  problem 
of  the  tip?  What  an  ingrate  I  am!  This 
automatic  life  is  the  intellectual's  dream. 
What  a  land  for  metaphysics:  no  his- 
tory, no  dungeons,  no  ruins! 

ONE  thing  here  enchants  me.  From  coast 
to  coast  all  the  hotels  of  any  pretensions 
at  all  are  built  on  the  same  model.  Every- 
where the  same  piece  of  paper  at  the  desk, 
the  same  fountain  pen  with  which  I  write 
my  name,  on  the  ground  floor  the  same 
barber  shop,  the  same  cafeteria  where  the 
same  servant  brings  me  the  same  glass  of 
water,  presents  me  with  the  same  menu 
card,  from  which  I  choose  the  same  meal 
for  the  same  price.  In  every  room  there  is 
the  same  bathroom,  the  same  blinds,  the 
same  closet  with  the  same  hangers.  As  a 
result,  whereas  when  I  go  from  Tours  to 
Bayonne  I  have  to  adopt  myself  anew  to 
every  hotel,  here  I  only  make  automatic 
gestures  which  do  not  interrupt  my 
thoughts.  Obviously  such  standardization 
would  be  the  despair  of  the  artist,  who 
lives  only  on  the  picturesque.  But  me, 
an  intellectual,  the  picturesque  disturbs. 
America,  to  the  artist  detestable,  is  for  the 
intellectual  a  dream  come  true. 

IT  IS  a  dream  come  true  in  another  re- 
spect also:  namely  the  attitude  of  its 
higher  classes,  its  society  leaders. 

In  France  the  men  and  women  of  so- 


ciety talk  to  me  as  equals.  They  exchange 
ideas  with  me,  and  consider  their  own 
worthy  of  at  least  as  much  attention  as 
mine.  They  insist  on  thinking,  like  Mo- 
litre's  Dorante,  that  the  folks  of  quality 
know  everything  without  learning  any- 
thing. They  mean  to  make  one  remember 
that  they  belong  to  a  land  where  society 
people  have  names  like  Rochefoucauld, 
Saint-Evremonde,  Sevign6;  where  intel- 
lectual values,  even  those  of  philosophy, 
from  Descartes  through  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  to  Bergson,  reap  no  glory  until 
they  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  salon. 

Here,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Society  says 
to  the  intellectual:  'You  speak  to  us  of 
things  on  which  you,  unlike  us,  have  re- 
flected; you  are  committed  by  profession 
to  mental  work,  work  which  we  do  only 
incidentally  and  unsystematically.  We 
listen  to  you  docilely,  and  with  good  will.' 

In  the  French  salon,  I  compared 
thoughts;  in  the  American,  I  teach.  In 
the  first,  I  found  judges;  in  the  second, 
pupils. 

IN  Washington  the  French  Ambassador 
asked  me:  'Speaking  in  all  sincerity,  do 
you  think  that  the  people  of  America  un- 
derstood you?'  I  answered:  'Not  always. 
But,  to  judge  by  the  questions  put  to  me 
after  my  lectures,  surely  no  less  than 
French  audiences.9 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  woman  takes  her  read- 
ing very  seriously.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
author  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts,  or 
what  may  pass  for  his  thoughts,  makes 
her  his  slave.  She  consumes  the  five 
hundred  pages  of  the  book,  without  skip- 
ping a  single  one,  and  without  presuming 
to  judge.  The  truth  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  author  does  not  justify  this  confi- 
dence. If  only  French  readers  would  be 
more  like  Anglo-Saxons! 

ANOTHER  instance  of  the  respect  these 
savages  pay  the  intellectual:  the  journal- 
ists discuss  a  book  only  if  they  know 
something  about  the  subject  it  deals  with, 
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so  that  they  can  explain  its  contents  to 
the  public.  A  man  who  knows  as  much 
about  the  subject  as  the  author,  one  who 
is  not  connected  with  the  editorial  staff, 
will  be  asked  to  review  a  book.  When 
Alexis  Carrel's  book  appeared,  the  AVtr 
Tork  Times  had  it  reviewed  by  a  specialist, 
a  man  who  was  not  an  employee  of  the 
paper.  The  public  would  have  thought  it 
very  strange  if'  the  job  had  been  done  by 
the  daily  book  reviewer,  a  priori  adjudged 
incompetent  in  that  particular  held. 

THERE  are  no  fewer  intellectuals  here 
than  in  the  European  salon.  But  here  they 
make  no  pretensions. 

MEMPHIS:-1  Waiting  room  for  col- 
ored .  .  .'  I  remember  waiting  rooms  for 
Jews,  hotels  for  Jews,  sea  baths  for  Jews. 

The  Negro  puts  squarely  before  us  the 
question  of  freedom.  *  Whv  am  I  a  Ne^ro? 
Why  am  I  blond?  Why  am  I  ugly?'  What 
is  this  /  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  what  I  really  am?  Who  is  ever  free 
from  it?  The  belief  in  this  /  is  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  being  of  men.  Man  is  a 
metaphysical  animal. 

A  Negm  waiter  talks  with  a  white  cus- 
tomer. He  is  flattered.  The  other,  too,  is 
flattered  by  his  own  condescension.  Every- 
hod\  is  satisfied.  I  am  white  and  because 
of  this  ime  thing,  even  though  I  were  the 
worst  of  idiots  or  scoundrels,  I  am,  with- 
out needing  to  prove  it,  a  superior  1km ng. 
I  begin  to  understand  anti-Semitism  .  .  . 

DALLAS:  -A  traffic  jam  which  lasts 
twenty  minutes.  They  wait  patiently, 
knowing  that  the  police  know  their  job. 
In  I- ranee  it  would  have  meant  a  revolu- 
tion! 

M  W  ( JRI.LANS:  The  rule  thr.  ugh.»ut 
th:^  uri-'Ie  i  nt:nent  :s  that  a  man  who 
tin.:  i  h:m*eil  :n  an  clcvat-  r  w:rh  a  wi>man 
tak*.  -  ft  Irs  hat.  But  thc\  ,i  n'r  d««  :t  ft  r 
tli'-  »•  •'.  wli  :\i*.\>  :he  elout  r.  I  take  mine 
(•ft.  I  r.iw:  ».  .iiL:  g:.i!i.:?i  i;si\  hwm:i;.i?e 
a  hi.r?!.ri  :••.  nc. 


THESE  lounges  in  the  large  hotels  are 
lobbies  of  liberalism  and  skepticism.  I 
have    the    feeling    that    they    run    the 

world. 

THE  Mississippi  terrifies  them;  they  live 
in  fear  that  it  will  drown  them.  I  love  the 
revenge  of  inanimate  objects. 

IN  THE  train  going  to  Atlanta:  I  jot 
down  notes  in  my  notebook.  People  l<*»k 
at  me  hostilely.  A  neighbor  wants  to  talk. 
I  answer  unwillingly.  He  hates  me  and  he 
is  right:  the  intellectual,  with  his  inner 
life,  is  a  monster.  One  ought  to  like 
to  talk. 

An  hour  later  1  want  to  talk.  He  an- 
swers,  without  harboring  any  grudge. 
These  human  beings  are  really  nice. 

N(X)N,  sailing  on  the  lie  Je  Frmnce:  An 
enormous  crowd  massed  on  the  pier  bids 
adieu  to  those  who  are  sailing,  waves 
handkerchiefs,  hats  ...  I  love  this  piece 
of  anonymous  humanity  which  says  good- 
bye to  another  piece  of  anonymous  hu- 
manity, their  hopes,  their  fears  a  thing  in 
common.  These  eternal  gestures,  the  same 
with  which,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
those  remaining  on  shore  saluted  the  way- 
farers braving  the  far  horizon  on  their 
planks  of  wood.  I  lift  my  hat.  To  nobody 
in  particular.  To  the  eternal  man. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  dock.  The 
crowd  is  still  on  the  dock,  still  waving 
its  handkerchiefs.  It  is  still  thinking  of  us. 
But  we  have  already  forgotten  it  and  are 
looking  forward  to  new  sights. 

I  look  at  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  I  saw  it  when  we  docked  but  did 
not  pa\  much  attention  to  it.  Now  1  know 
it,  for  I  have  crossed  it.  When  1  come 
back,  I  shall  look  for  it  at  once.  1  shall 
remember  that  on  the  left  there  is  an  Irish 
baker\.  I  alone  among  all  the  passengers 
kn>  v*  aN  ut  it  just  as  I  alone  know  about 
a  »;rui>  w,  smaller  than  the  rest,  in  the 
I'athe.irai  at  Constance.  If  I  never  come 
kuk.  m\  heart  still  will  preserve  A  secret 
underNtanti:ni:  with  this  land. 
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Far  Eastern  Imperialism 

Japan's  Feet  of  Clay.  By  Freda  Utley. 
London:  Faber  6?  Faber.  1936, 

(Bcrtrand  Russell  in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
London) 

JAPAN,  though  hated  by  almost  every 
Englishman  who  knows  the  Far  East, 
is  loved  by  our  Admiralty  and  Foreign 
Office,  which  are  led  by  fear  of  Bolshevism 
to  adopt  policies  that  every  well-informed 
person  can  see  to  be  contrary  to  British  in- 
terests. But  well-informed  persons,  where 
Japan  is  concerned,  are  few,  and  most  of 
them  have  reasons  for  not  speaking  out. 
When  our  Government  allowed  Japan  to 
seize  Manchuria,  there  was  no  effective 
opposition,  partly  from  ignorance,  and 
partly  from  fear  of  war.  Miss  Utley  main- 
tains that  there  need  have  been  no  fear  of 
war,  because  Japan  is  so  vulnerable  eco- 
nomically that  the  mere  threat  of  loss  of 
trade  with  America  and  the  British 
Empire  would  suffice  to  produce  submis- 
sion. This,  however,  is  only  an  incidental 
argument  in  her  book,  which  sets  forth, 
convincingly,  lucidly,  and  as  eloquently  as 
statistics  will  permit,  the  whole  national 
economy  of  Japan  and  its  effect  upon 
Japanese  politics.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
have  an  opinion  on  international  ques- 
tions should  fail  to  read  this  book,  which 
gives  absolutely  reliable  information  not 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere  without  years  of 
research. 

Miss  Utley *s  knowledge  of  the  economic 
life  of  Japan  is  amazing.  She  knows  not 
only  all  ascertainable  statistics,  such  as: 
how  much  of  superphosphates  is  imported, 
and  from  which  countries;  what  propor- 
tion of  a  peasant's  rice  crop  goes  in  rent, 
taxes,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  how  much  is 
left  for  his  wife  and  children  after  he  has 
fed  himself — not  on  the  rice  that  he  grows, 
but  on  inferior  foods  that  he  buys;  exactly 
how  the  productivity  of  labor  in  Japan 


compares  with  that  of  other  countries; 
and  so  on.  In  addition  to  these  general 
facts,  she  knows  concretely  how  the  people 
live,  and  shows  just  how  this  affects  the 
politics  of  the  country  and  inspires  the 
quasi-Fascist  plots  and  mutinies.  Her 
thesis  is  stated  frankly  in  the  introduc- 
tion:— 

'The  real  Japan  is  a  country  of  half- 
starved  peasants;  of  children  working  long 
hours  and  always  hungry  as  in  England  a 
century  ago;  of  women  whose  status,  rich 
or  poor,  is  practically  that  of  slaves  and 
whose  picturesque  kimonos  mock  the  mis- 
ery and  frustration  of  their  lives;  of 
workers  without  rights  to  combine  in 
trade  unions  or  to  form  political  parties  to 
further  their  interests  and  improve  their 
medieval  standard  of  life;  of  women  drag- 
ging coal  in  the  mines  like  pit  ponies;  of 
sweated  domestic  industry  with  women 
and  children  working  14  or  15  hours  a  day 
for  id.  or  3d.;  of  crowded  prisons  and 
Asiatic  torture  practised  to  extract  evi- 
dence; of  murderous  gangsters  uncon- 
trolled by  the  police;  of  deep-seated  and 
widespread  corruption  blighting  the  na- 
tion's strength  and  poisoning  its  political 
life;  of  extreme  contrasts  between  im- 
mense wealth  and  abject  poverty;  of 
extreme  social  tension  and  revolutionary 
ferment.  The  real  Japan  is  a  seething 
cauldron  of  misery  and  injustice,  social 
hatreds,  revengeful  passions,  hysteria  and 
chauvinism;  a  country  of  continuous  con- 
flict between  landowners  and  tenants, 
employers  and  workers,  monopolists  and 
small  industrialists,  and  also  between  men 
and  women  and  between  the  young  and 
the  old.9 

Every  item  in  this  description  is  proved 
methodically  and  remorselessly,  with  all 
the  demonstrative  force  of  a  theorem  in 
Euclid.  For  the  admirers  of  Japan  it 
leaves  no  loophole  except  wilful  ignorance. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
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with  Japan's  poverty  in  raw  materials: 
'an  iron  production  only  one-third  that 
of  the  Malay  States;'  'a  little  less  pig  iron 
than  Luxemburg;'  'for  China's  coal  to  be 
of  real  use  to  the  Japanese,  they  must  also 
acquire  the  iron  ore  of  Malaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, etc.;'  'it  is  China  which  supplies 
63  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of 
tungsten  and  80  per  cent  of  its  antimony;' 
and  so  on.  Silk  exports,  mainly  to  the 
United  States,  have  sunk  catastrophically 
since  1931.  'Even  in  order  to  exist  by 
processing  raw  materials,  Japan  must  de- 
pend mainly  on  the  goodwill  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
on  the  goodwill,  or  the  political  control,  of 
China.'  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
could  very  quickly  ruin  Japan  by  refusing 
to  trade  with  her,  and  that  the  threat  of 
economic  sanctions  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce submission.  As  to  this,  however,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Miss  Utley  has 
been  misled,  partly  by  Communist  opti- 
mism, partly  by  a  too  exclusive  concentra- 
tion on  economic  as  opposed  to  military 
considerations,  and  partly  by  the  tacit 
assumption  that  Japan  could  not  obtain 
help  from  European  allies. 

The  account  of  agriculture  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  Hammonds' 
Village  Labourer^  though  the  gloom  is  even 
darker  than  that  of  England  a  century 
ago.  Two-thirds  of  the  cultivators  have 
farms  of  two  and  one-half  acres  or  less; 
most  of  them  are  tenants,  paying  a  fixed 
rent  in  kind,  which  usually  amounts  to 
about  half  the  produce;  of  the  remainder, 
some  is  taken  in  taxes  and  more  has  to  be 
spent  on  fertilizers.  The  consequence,  since 
the  depression,  has  been  that  most  peas- 
ant families  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and 
in  many  districts  there  has  been  famine. 
The  only  resource  of  the  peasant  is  to  sell 
his  daughters,  either  for  life  to  the  broth- 
els, or  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  cotton 
factories.  In  some  villages,  according  to 
the  Japanese  newspapers,  no  girls  are  left. 
The  Japan  Times,  for  example,  stated  in 
1932  that  'in  Niigata  prefecture  young 


women  of  marriageable  age  are  scarce, 
as  most  of  them  have  been  sold  off  and 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  sell  even 
primary  school  children.  The  prices  for 
children  are  about  100  yen  for  third  grade 
pupils,  and  about  400  yen  for  those  who 
have  finished  school.'  The  school  children 
are  starving,  and  the  Government  has 
enormous  stocks  of  rice  which  it  cannot 
dispose  of;  but  it  refuses  to  use  any  of  it  to 
save  the  children.  No  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  open  to  their  fathers.  'Expulsion 
from  the  rice  fields  dooms  the  peasant  to 
starvation  .  .  .  There  is  no  opening  in 
industry.  .  .  .  Expulsion  means  death.' 
This  is  because  the  bulk  of  Japanese  indus- 
try is  carried  on  by  girls,  men  being  little 
employed  except  in  armaments.  It  is  on 
the  labor  of  girls  sold  by  starving  parents 
that  the  Japanese  export  trade  has  been 
built  up. 

Japanese  industrialists  and  their  gov- 
ernmental allies  keep  the  population  poor 
so  as  to  have  cheap  labor  with  which  to 
flood  foreign  markets,  with  the  result  that 
the  home  market  is  almost  non-existent. 
Their  sweated  products  bring  ruin  to 
Lancashire,  and  so  misery  is  spread  round 
the  world,  because  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment sacrifices  its  subjects  to  military 
'glory'  and  the  wealth  of  a  handful  o( 
monopolists. 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  an  economic  law  that  in- 
dustry, in  its  early  stages,  must  be  built 
upon  agricultural  misery.  It  was  so  in 
England  when  the  enclosures  provided  an 
urban  proletariat;  it  was  so  in  Germany! 
where  the  survivals  of  serfdom  on  the  large 
estates  east  of  the  Elbe  made  young  men 
willing,  at  all  costs,  to  escape  into  the 
towns;  it  was  so  in  America,  where  the 
industrial  workers  were  supplied  by  the 
starving  immigrant  peasants  from  Ireland, 
Italy,  Poland,  etc.;  it  has  been  so  in  Soviet 
Russia,  where  the  Five  Year  Plan  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  deportation  and  star- 
vation of  vast  numbers  of '  kulaks;'  and  it 
is  so  in  modern  Japan.  There  are  special 
features  in  each  case:  England  specialized 
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in  children,  Japan  specializes  in  girls, 
because  of  the  complete  subjection  of 
women.  But  the  general  pattern  is  always 
the  same. 

Miss  Utley  believes  that  Japan  is  as 
near  to  revolution  as  was  Tsarist  Russia 
just  before  1905.  The  works  of  Marx, 
Engels,  and  Lenin,  though  their  transla- 
tors are  punished,  are  sold  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  read  as  only  popular  novels 
are  read  in  England.  The  small  landown- 
ers, the  middle  class,  and  the  junior  army 
officers  are  desperately  poor,  and  in  a 
revolutionary  mood,  but  their  program 
is  a  muddle-headed  anti-capitalist  Fascism 
which  will  have  to  be  seen  through  before 
a  revolution  can  succeed. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  any  check, 
even  a  minor  military  defeat  or  a  diplo- 
matic humiliation,  would  cause  the  regime 
to  collapse,  and  that  only  through  revolu- 
tion can  any  real  economic  improvement 
be  effected.  If  the  reactionary  extremists 
control  policy,  they  must,  Miss  Utley  be- 
lieves, bring  defeat  and  revolution;  but  'if 
moderate  statesmen  maintain  the  grip  on 
the  helm  of  State  which  they  are  now  try- 
ing desperately  to  maintain  in  face  of 
murder,  terror  and  threats,  and  if  the 
Western  Powers  continue  to  give  financial 
and  political  support  to  these  same  "  mod- 
erates," then  Japan  may  one  day  forge  for 
herself  feet  of  iron  instead  of  feet  of  clay/ 
For  the  sake  of  China,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  and  even  of  Japan,  we  must  hope 
that  this  attempt  will  fail. 

Japan's  Feet  of  Clay  is  the  most  remark- 
able book  that  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
In  spite  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  solid 
and  informative,  it  is  always  interesting 
and  often  exciting.  It  gives  a  complete 
picture  of  a  very  strange  country,  ultra- 
modern as  regards  armaments  and  the 
great  Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi  trusts, 
medieval  as  regards  handicrafts  and  the 
family,  but  in  its  ideology  and  clan  organi- 
zation retaining  much  that  belongs  to 
stages  before  civilization  and  can  only  be 
rightly  understood  through  the  study  of 
anthropology.  It  makes  one  ashamed  of 


being  English  to  reflect  that  the  power  of 
our  country  has  been  and  is  being  used  to 
help  these  cruel  barbarians  to  rivet  slavery 
upon  China,  and  ultimately  upon  the 
whole  East;  and  that  not  for  any  genuine 
British  interest,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  certain  admirals  and  Foreign  Office 
officials.  If  this  ignorance  survives  the 
publication  of  Miss  Utley's  book,  it  will 
have  become  criminal. 

The  Romantic  Ideal 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the   Ro- 
mantic Ideal.  By  F.  L.  Lucas.  London: 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1936. 

(Desmond  MacCarthy  in  the  Sunday  Times,  London) 

HPHIS  is  a  short  book  but  a  packed  one. 
It  shows  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  different  countries  and 
periods,  and  one  of  its  charms  lies  in  the 
aptness,  variety,  and  often  the  rarity  of 
those  examples  which  the  author  as- 
sembles at  every  turn  of  his  discourse.  I 
cannot  recall  a  book  on  a  literary  theme 
wider  in  scope  of  reference  or  swifter  in 
allusion.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
reminded  of  an  enormous  number  of 
books  and  poems  which  I  had  read,  and 
of  almost  as  many  which,  as  a  literary 
man,  I  certainly  ought  to  have  read.  I  pass 
for  a  well-read  man  myself,  but  my 
memory  is  really  an  idle  man's  memory. 
Because  it  has  collected  scraps  from  many 
sources,  it  seems  to  some  to  be  better 
stored  than  it  is;  but  though  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  disparage  a  happy  faculty  of 
recalling  some  fact  or  passage  germane  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  I  am  very  well  aware 
of  the  difference  between  widely  scattered, 
haphazard  knowledge  and  learning. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  this 
essay  was  that  it  was  clearly  the  work  of  a 
critic  whose  bedrock  learning  was  thor- 
ough, but  whose  pages  were  nevertheless 
diversified  by  those  wind-sown,  acci- 
dental associations  which  adorn  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  read  for  pleasure.  The 
criticisms  of  Zoilus  upon  Homer  suggested 
to  Mr.  Lucas  an  exact  equivalent  in  the 
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works  of  Chesterfield,  and  Pater's  famous 
passage  on  the  Mona  Lisa,  Flaubert's 
description  of  Ennoia  in  the  Mentation  de 
St.  Anloinc 

There  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  that 
last  parallel.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
anyone  well  up  in  nineteenth  century 
literature,  but  I  do  begin  to  be  impressed 
when  a  critic  can  set  beside  Pater's  pas- 
sage an  exact  parallel,  as  far  as  form  of 
utterance  is  concerned,  far  older  still. 
'Cf.  Taliesin:  I  carried  the  banner  before 
Alexander.  ...  I  was  in  Canaan  when 
Absalom  was  slain.  ...  I  was  in  the  hall 
of  Don  before  Gwydion  was  born.  .  .  . 
I  was  on  the  horse's  crupper  of  Elias  and 
Enoch;  I  was  on  the  high  cross  of  the 
merciful  Son  of  God;  I  was  chief  overseer 
at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Nimrod; 
I  have  dwelled  three  times  in  the  castle  of 
Arianrod.  .  .  .'  I  am  impressed  when  a 
writer  who  can  collect  examples  of  the 
Romantic  spirit  in  literature  from  the 
Greek  and  I-atin  which  are  not  hack- 
neyed shows  also  that  he  is  familiar  with 
Voltaire's  suggested  improvements  upon 
The  Song  of  Songs%  and  can  contrast  his 
approach  to  poetry  with  Caxton's  in 
translating  Ovid,  showing  how  the  Middle 
Ages  were  not  only  made  more  imagina- 
tive by  what  they  read,  but  also  made 
what  they  read  more  imaginative. 

Mr.  Lucas's  wide  reading  enables  him 
to  pass  from  author  to  author,  separated 
though  they  may  be  by  time,  language, 
and  matter,  and  collect  from  each  pas- 
sages which  bear  upon  his  analysis  of 
Romanticism  and  its  transformations  up 
to  the  present  day.  He  has  therefore  the 
necessary  qualification  for  writing  the  kind 
of  survc\  he  has  undertaken:  literary 
knuwlrdire,  European  in  its  scope,  stretch- 
ing from  Homer  to  writers  whose  work 
was  published  a  \car  or  two  ago.  More- 
over, his  quotations,  when  thc\  are  not 
there  t"  e\h:b:t  some  defect,  are  well 
worth  re  mem  ben  ni:  for  their  own  sakes. 
!l:s  taste  :s  not  onl\  instructed  but  sensi- 
tive. If  his  anal\ sis  of"  'The  Romantic 
Ideal*  was  not  still  more  important,  this 


book  might  be  enjoyed  as  an  anthology 
of  passages  from  the  literature  of  most 
countries  and  all  periods.  Yet  I  have  not 
caught  him  displaying  knowledge  unneces- 
sarily; his  quotations  and  allusions  bear 
upon  his  points. 

Nevertheless  I  was  aware,  as  I  read, 
that  its  extent  would  be  likely  to  irritate 
many  modern  critics,  and  their  admirers. 
Why?  Because  a  cocksure  ignorance  is 
their  own  leading  characteristic.  Books 
and  essays  about  the  nature  of  poetry 
are  constantly  written  by  people  whose 
knowledge  of  poetry  is  not  only  confined 
to  their  own  tongue,  but  to  a  small  portion 
of  their  own  literature.  Such  books  are  apt 
to  appeal  to  the  young,  who  naturally 
have  not  had  time  to  read  and  compare 
widely  and  yet  (also  not  unnaturally)  like 
to  think  that  they  are  nevertheless  able 
to  conclude.  This  is  a  time  when  much 
literary  and  esthetic  theorizing  is  based 
on  insufficient  foundations,  and  imposes 
itself  merely  by  its  confident  tone.  Culture 
is  under  the  weather,  and  a  respect  for 
culture  is  the  only  effective  check  upon 
rash  generalizes.  That  is  why  the  critical 
work  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Lucas  is  salutary,  and 
that  is  why  this  essay  is  particularly 
valuable  today.  It  is  the  most  variously 
documented  essay  on  Romanticism  I  hare 
come  across,  and — oddly  enough — one  of 
the  lightest  to  read.  I  am  disturbed  by  a 
sentence  toward  the  end  of  it:  Mr.  Lucas 
says  he  is  probably  going  to  give  up 
criticism. 

The  conclusion  also  of  this  essay  will 
not  be  palatable  to  the  young:  its  argu- 
ment leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
today  considered  specifically  'modern'  in 
literature  (especially  in  verse)  is  the 
Romantic  Ideal  in  the  last  stages  of 
decomposition  carried  to  absurdity.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Lucas's  taste  in  literature  is  in  the 
main  'classical,'  to  use  a  useful  distinction 
which  can  only  Ik  applied  in  certain  cases; 
though  no  critic  could  be  more  cautious 
in  applvmg  it  than  he  is  himself.  I  an  1a 
agreement  with  him.  I  found  in  this  essav 
a   more  satisfactory  definition  of 
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contrasted  terms  of  critical  classification 
than  anywhere  else.  Naturally,  he  dis- 
cusses earlier  definitions  of  'classical9  and 
'romantic/  and  one  instructive  feature  of 
his  book  is  the  skill  with  which  he  shows 
by  examples  how  impossible  it  is  often  to 
apply  them.  He  shows,  too,  how  much 
poetry  has  owed  to  the  'romantic9  im- 
pulse, and  yet  to  what  dead  ends  that 
impulse  can  be  pursued. 

'In  these  pages  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  fundamental  quality  of  Romanti- 
cism is  not  mere  anti-Classicism,  nor 
medievalism,  nor  "aspiration,99  nor  "won- 
der," nor  any  of  the  other  things  its  va- 
rious formulas  suggest;  but  rather  a 
liberation  of  the  less  conscious  levels  of 
the  mind.  Health,  both  in  life  and  in 
literature,  lies  between  an  excess  of  self- 
consciousness  and  excess  of  impulsiveness, 
between  too  much  self-control  and  too 
little.  The  romantic  intoxication  of  the 
imagination  suspends  the  over-rigid  cen- 
sorship exerted  by  our  sense  of  what  is 
fact  and  our  sense  of  what  is  fitting.  The 
first  of  these  dominates  the  extreme 
Realist;  both  inhibit  the  extreme  Classic 
— the  Romantic  escapes/ 

But  it  is  not  always  into  a  Paradise  of 
dreams  that  he  escapes,  though  it  is 
always  into  a  dream  world.  It  may  be 
into  the  nightmares  of  the  ego-maniac, 
into  a  love  of  sensation  even  under  torture, 
or  into  the  comfortable  gloom  of  cynical 
triviality  and  disease. '  Romanticism,9  said 
Goethe,  'is  a  disease.9  A  statement  which 
begs  the  question;  and  'if  the  poetry  of 
Keats  be  disease,  then  let  us  have  more 
of  it.' 

None  the  less,  Goethe  has  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  right.  The  Freudian,  psycho- 
analytical point  of  view,  though  it  is 
encrusted  with  extravagant  conjectures, 
asks  us  to  consider  Man  as  a  being 
strapped  to  a  triangle  of  forces.  There  is 
the  id,  the  obscure  mass  of  unconscious 
impulses  (the  human  animal  in  him) 
determining  him  in  one  direction;  'the 
super  ego/  which  by  imposing  preferences 
holds  him  in  another  (for  man  is  not  a 


creature  who  merely  likes  or  dislikes,  but 
likes  or  dislikes  himself  for  liking  or  dis- 
liking certain  things),  and  lastly  there  is 
the  sense  of  'reality9  which  his  intelli- 
gence presents  to  him. 

'Now  the  lives  men  live  and  the  art 
they  make  depends,  I  think,  enormously 
on  how  strict  and  oppressive,  or  how 
relaxed  and  easy-going,  are  their  sense  of 
reality  and  their  sense  of  the  ideal,  their 
consciousness  and  their  conscience.  Dif- 
ferent periods  vary  widely  in  this — and 
within  periods  different  individuals.  It  is 
as  if  some  men  loved  (like  D.  H.  Law- 
rence) and  some  even  loathed  (like  Lord 
Chesterfield)  the  preconscious  and  instinc- 
tive side  of  personality.  In  each  of  us  lies 
the  dark  lake  from  which  our  conscious, 
reasoning  selves  have  gradually  emerged; 
strange  emanations  dance  by  night,  or  at 
solitary  moments,  on  its  surface;  still 
stranger  shapes  appear  to  inhabit  die 
hidden  depths.  Some  of  us  love  to  dream 
on  the  banks  of  this  mysterious  mere; 
some  try  to  fish  and  dive  in  it;  others 
labor  to  brick  it  over  and  blot  it  out 
beneath  a  laboratory,  or  business  prem- 
ises, or  a  dancing  floor.9 

That  seems  to  me  plausible,  and  Mr. 
Lucas's  critical  corollary  illuminating: 
'So  considered,  the  differences  between 
Classicism,  Romanticism,  and  Realism 
turn  out,  I  think,  to  be  differences  mainly 
of  degree;  depending  on  the  strictness  with 
which,  if  we  may  out  them  so,  the  reality- 
principle  and  the  super-ego  control  and 
censor  such  emanations  from  the  uncon- 
scious mind.  The  Realist  writer  tends  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  his  sense  of  reality. 
The  Classic,  while  ruthless  toward  some 
forms  of  unreality  in  the  name  of  "good 
sense,99  elaborately  cultivates  others  in  the 
name  of  "good  taste99;  his  impulses  and 
fantasies  are  much  more  dominated  by  a 
social  ideal,  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
a  finely  civilized  class.9 

Valuable  as  that  suggestion  is  in  itself, 
the  great  value  of  this  essay  is  that  it  is 
expounded  by  examples  chosen  over  a 
very  wide  area*  What,  then,  is  the  au- 
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thor's  conclusion  regarding  literature  at 
the  present  timer  He  discusses  both 
modern  verse  and  the  criticism  which 
underpins  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pres- 
sure of"  a  social  conception  of  poetry  and 
literature  has  been  greatly  relaxed.  Has 
it  been  too  much  relaxed?  Mr.  Lucas's 
answer  is  *  Yes." 

I  think  so  myself.  As  long  as  a  writer 
shows  that  he  has  dived  for  his  matter 
into  his  sub-conscious  what  he  brings  up 
is  taken  too  readily  on  trust.  The  spectacle 
of  the  glistening  diver  emerging  with  an 
old  boot  or  fruit-tin  in  his  hand  is  not 
greeted  with  the  ridicule  it  deserves.  The 
'super-ego,*  the  social  and  idealistic  side 
of  man's  nature,  is  today  timidly  dumb  in 
criticism.  Much  modern  work  deserves  to 
be  stamped  as  trivial,  sordid,  and  boring. 
Only  the  other  day  I  was  shown  some 
drawings  by  a  friend  who  is  a  man  of  tine 
critical  perceptions.  He  said  they  were 
clever,  original,  funny.  They  were,  but 
they  were  also  squalid,  not  in  subject  so 
much  as  in  humor.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  comment  also  on  that. 

There  are  many  epigrams  (as  they  are 
called)  in  this  essay,  and  the  one  which 
sums  up  the  author's  view  throughout  is 
contained  in  a  comment  on  Matthew 
Arnold's  rather  forbidding  sa\  ing, '  Poetry 
is  a  criticism  of  life.'  It  would  be  better  to 
s.iv,  »r.tcs  Mr.  I.ucas,  that  'life  is  a 
tnt-.c^m  of  poetry.' 

I  here  ;s  a  remarkable  and  damaging 
chapter  on  Coleridge  as  a  critic,  which  has 
h.iii  a  considerable  effect  on  mc.  It  is  also 
stli  m-  re  damaging  to  Mr.  I.  A.  Richards, 
wIvm  U  ok  on  1'olcndge  was  very  far 
tr-'fii  beini»  up  to  his  own  mark. 

N  t •  i  s\!i  s  Ark  Ji.ws 

Am:  ^»mii:*m!  >  i\  Wort  \  mi  Bti.d. 
/•  :i.v.;  .'•■.  I'r  jr  ■*  Ti  ■:  :-.t  /'v-.  l^rrs- 
:  ';     \ /.; v  ' v.7 ,  (it  .i    I'n .'.!£.  / y .' ' . 

i  f  ■•-.  :?.*  .\fr  .KUIfj*nj*  jij    V-/i    n,  I*  n^i-n 

A     ^ill-MN,   rxprnvw    l*»  k    has     re 
Kr:\*\\     been    pi:b!.-.li--.i      :\     Drevien 
with  ?h»-  rrlr  --f  .itxlx  >t**\\iiimu:  i«  W^rt 


und  Bud.  It  is  edited  by  Professor  Thonior 
Pugel,  assisted  by  three  other  learned 
gentlemen.  It  is  dedicated  to  'that  tireless 
fighter  against  Jewry,  Julius  Streicher.' 
A  few  illustrations  will  be  enough  to 
show  what  ghastly  drivel  can  now  be 
produced  by  once  scholarly  Germany. 
The  first  extract  comes  from  a  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Jews:  - 

(After  Vespasian  and  Titus  drove  the 
Jews  from  Palestine)  'A  great  herd  of" 
the  most  obstinate  Jews  were  sent  t-»  the 
four  hundred  most  distant  rock-islands 
(jfV)  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
chief  of  these  islands  is  called  I^ewis 
(pronounced  1-evis  in  German);  the  whole 
group  is  called  Hebrides.  .  .  .  One  need 
only  recollect  the  avarice  of  the  Scottish, 
their  costume,  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  the  Scottish  clan  sys- 
tem. .  .  .' 

Having  thus  conclusively  established 
that  Scotsmen  are  Jews,  the  next  section 
complains  that  Charlemagne  was  Jewish 
in  appearance  (a  suitable  illustration  is 
provided)  and  habits  (e.g., polygamy  \  and 
it  is  implied  that  this  provides  a  clue  to 
his  internationalism  and  to  his  butchery 
of  so  many  Saxons.  (Owing  to  the  Saxon 
wars  Charlemagne  is  in  great  disgrace 
with  Nazi  historians  altogether.) 

Then  comes  a  chapter  on  anti-Semitism 
in  kngland  which  explains  that  from  129c 
to  Cromwell  Kngland  was  a  glorious,  be- 
cause Jcwless,  country.  Then: — 

'Jewish  cosmopolitanism  and  Knghsh 
world  power  seem  to  account  for  the  prac- 
tical identification  of  these  two  concep- 
tions m  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  the  Germanic  Viking  spirit 
couid  thus  be  merged  with  the  trader  - 
mentalst  v  •  .f  the  Jews  shows  how  gravely  a 
bold  Got  manic  seafaring  people  can  be 
d:\rrr  id  trim  its  mission  in  the  world  as 
an  Ar\.m  Christian  Kultur  nation  by  co» 
operating  w.th  Jewry. 

'  In  tlu-  World  War  the  ccn tunes-old  al* 
harnc  between  Albion  and  Judah  became 
an  identification  of  these  two  World 
Powers,  and  it  remained  for  the 
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— a  Germanic — people,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
World  War  against  the  brother  nation  of 
the  Germans,  to  bring  world  Jewry  on  to 
the  English  side  by  the  solemn  promise — 
given  by  the  English  Foreign  Minister, 
Balfour,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  Lord 
Rothschild  on  November  2nd,  1917 — to 
establish  a  Jewish  State. 

'  This  execrable  treatment  of  one  Ger- 
manic nation  by  another  deserves  to  be 
classed  with  the  black  insult  offered  by 
the  French  on  the  Rhine.  Both  things 
constituted  the  most  shameful  betrayal  of 
Germanic  blood  and  of  the  Aryan  race.' 

Of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  the 
book  says: — 

'  The  sub-racial  French  Revolution,  the 
product  of  the  racially  putrid  human 
drain  which  is  Southern  France,  was  at 
hand  for  Judah.  The  rakish  Mirabeau 
spoke  for  the  Jews  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. ..  .  Thousands  of  the  nordic-Aryan 
upper  caste  were  executed  by  the  blood- 
thirsty Jacobins,  led  by  Jews.  A  blond 
head  was  enough  to  be  dragged  to  the 
guillotine.  The  Jews  were  indulgently 
treated.' 

This  is  not  exceptional;  it  is  typical  of 
contemporary  German  publications. 

A  Revolutionary  Novel 

Les  beaux  Quartiers.  By  Louis  Aragon. 
Paris:  Denoel  et  Steele.  1936. 


(Andr6  Billy  in  the  (Euvre,  Paris) 


N°! 


)  ONE  has  so  far  adequately  explained 
the  phenomenon  which  we  are  at 
present  witnessing,  and  which  consists  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  leading  novel- 
ists (as  Georges  Duhamel  with  his  Cbron- 
ique  des  Pasquier>  Jules  Romains  with  his 
Homme s  de  bonne  volontey  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard  with  his  Tbibau/t,  and  Louis  Aragon 
with  his  Monde  reel>  of  which  Les  beaux 
Quartiers  is  a  part)  devote  their  descriptive 
powers  to  the  pre-War  period  more  often 
than  to  the  present  epoch.  It  is  a  question 
which  nevertheless  deserves  attention. 
The  critic's  first  concern  should  obviously 


be  to  ask  the  novelists  this  question: 
4  Why  are  you  so  attached  to  the  French 
society  of  1900-1914?  Does  our  contem- 
porary society  seem  to  you  unworthy  of 
attention?  And  yet  it  is  always  with  you, 
and  the  problems  which  disturb  it  have  at 
least  their  urgency  to  recommend  them. 
The  light  which  you  would  throw  on  them 
would  not  be  without  its  uses  .  .  .' 

But  it  is  no  part  of  the  functions  of  a 
critic  to  do  the  work  of  the  investigator, 
and  such  an  exchange  of  duties  could  not 
be  made  without  its  disadvantages.  I 
shall  therefore  leave  to  the  reporter  the 
task  of  interviewing  Aragon,  Martin  du 
Gard,  Jules  Romains  and  Duhamel  on 
this  point,  and  shall  confine  myself  to 
conjectures  from  which  the  reader  may 
pick  and  choose  at  his  will. 

Let  us  consider  first  of  all  our  literary 
ancestors  and  let  us  admit  that  they  are 
impressive,  bearing  as  they  do  names  like 
Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Zola.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  Comidie  Humaine  is  historical 
in  the  sense  that,  having  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  reproduces  epi- 
sodes from  the  social  and  private  life  of 
the  Revolution,  Empire  and  Restoration 
periods.  Madame  Bovaryy  written  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  set 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ly  Education  Sentimentale  and  Bouvard 
et  Ptcucbety  both  of  them  written  under 
the  Third  Republic.  From  this  I  conclude 
that  the  writers  of  novels  of  manners 
make  a  practice  of  using  revolutionary  so- 
cieties as  subjects  for  their  books.  The 
novelist  of  manners  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  assume  the  rdle  of  the  historian. 
Why?  Because  he  wants  to  create  an  ex- 
act and  definitive  work  and  because  what 
he  knows  about  the  present  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sure  of  to  use.  He  wants  to  paint 
life  as  a  whole,  and  yet  he  finds  in  the 
realities  of  the  present  only  fragments 
which  he  dare  not  attempt  to  synthesize. 
He  is  afraid  of  making  mistakes,  afraid 
that  his  book  may  be  out  of  date  before  it 
is  finished.  He  therefore  turns  to  the  re- 
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cent  past,  whose  lines,  perspectives  and 
elements  may  be  seen  in  their  proper  light, 
their  proportions  fixed.  The  painter's 
model  does  not  move,  and  the  artist  can 
walk  around  it  and  examine  it  from  every 
angle.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  make  a 
three-dimensional  composition  such  as  he 
could  not  achieve  by  depicting  the  pres- 
ent. The  present  permits  only  impression- 
ism, and  it  is  understandable  that  the 
mind  of  a  rather  ambitious  novelist  re- 
fuses to  be  satisfied  with  impressionism. 

Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Zola  had,  to  be 
sure,  personal  and  particular  reasons  for 
painting  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
epoch  which  preceded  that  in  which  they 
wrote.  But  their  principal  reason  was  that 
which  I  have  just  stated.  Similarly,  Ro- 
mains,  Martin  du  Gard  and  Aragon  have 
been,  each  in  his  own  way,  moved  to  study 
the  pre- War  years.  They  have  all  had  in 
common  the  same  deep  motive,  which  I 
shall  define  as  the  need  to  build  on  a  base 
which  is  already  historically  fixed.  Du- 
hamel's  case  is  different.  His  imagination 
is  not  constructive.  He  himself  character- 
izes his  Cbronique  des  Pasquier  as  'imag- 
inary memoirs/  It  belongs  much  more  to 
the  category  of  personal  literature  than  to 
that  of  social  literature.  It  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  work  of  art  and  of  sensibility. 

There  is  another  consideration:  still 
another  preoccupation,  to  which  Balzac 
was  no  stranger  even  if  Flaubert  and  Zola 
were,  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  three 
or  four  contemporary  novelists  whom  I 
have  named  to  the  pre- War  period:  they 
have  wanted  to  extract  from  it  a  valuable 
lesson  in  historical  philosophy  for  the  use 
of  modern  man.  It  is  by  no  means  a  coinci- 
dence that  these  evokers  of  the  pre- War 
days  belong  to  the  group  of  writers  who 
show  the  most  concern  about  our  present- 
day  problems  and  the  immediate  future  of 
our  society.  It  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
coincidence  that  two  of  them  have  em- 
braced Marxism  and  that  a  third  is  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  gone  be- 
yond it.  The  thesis  of  the  disruption  of 
capitalism  in  the  depression  is  so  closely 


linked  with  that  of  the  fatal  collapse  of 
capitalism  in  the  war  that  no  one  ought  to 
be  surprised  that  revolutionary  writers 
should  have  been  led  to  conceive  of  them- 
selves as  historians,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  novel.  All  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  Aragon,  and  one  has 
only  to  have  read  him,  and  hear  him  speak 
since  his  conversion  to  Communism,  to  be 
quite  sure  that  his  Les  Cloches  de  Bile  and 
Les  beaux  Quarticrs  are  deliberate  propa- 
ganda. These  two  novels,  following  one  an- 
other, and  to  be  completed  by  others  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Le  Monde  reel, 
illustrate  the  author's  favorite  theory  of 
socialistic  realism  or  revolutionary  ro- 
manticism. 

In  what  way  Les  beaux  Quarticrs  forms  a 
sequel  to  Les  Cloches  de  Bale  I  cannot  un- 
fortunately say.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
Les  Cloches.  This  novel,  divided  as  it  is 
into  separate  compartments,  and  whose 
central  axis,  I  am  told,  is  the  idea  of  class 
struggle,  leaves  me  cold,  in  spite  of  its 
vehemence.  The  three  heroines  who 
brighten  its  pages  in  succession,  Diane, 
Catherine  and  Clara,  are  not  found  in 
Les  beaux  Quartiers.  I  do  not  miss  them  at 
all.  I  prefer  to  forget  the  Cloches  alto- 
gether and  think  about  Les  beaux  $uartiersf 
a  noble  book  in  which  one  encounters  again 
the  better  Aragon  of  the  Pay  son  de  Paris. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts:  'Serianne,* 
'  Paris,'  and  'The  Lobby-Club.'  'Serianne' 
shows  us  the  lowest,  the  most  sordid  sides 
of  French  provincial  life.  The  satire  is 
overwhelming.  Is  it  overdone?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Coming  from  the  pen  of  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  capitalism  it  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Bloy  and 
Bernanos.  The  shameful  facts  of  bourgeois 
civilization  are  at  their  worst  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  the  right  of  the  revolu- 
tionary novelist,  it  is  even,  if  you  like,  his 
duty,  to  display  them  before  our  eyes,  and 
to  say:  'Here  is  the  civilization  for  which 
you  still  feel  a  sentimental  and  maudlin 
attachment.  Try  to  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
ready  for  the  scrap-heap  l9 

The  second  part,  'Paris,'  shows  us  the 
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two  sons  of  Dr.  Barbentane,  the  mayor 
of  Serianne,  the  one  serving  his  interne- 
ship,  the  other  completely  absorbed  by 
his  revolutionary  activities.  They  bear  a 
singular  resemblance  to  Du  Gard's  Thi- 
bault  brothers,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  hate  each  other.  Politicians, 
business  men,  men  of  society,  policemen, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  ludicrous  clowns, 
pass  before  our  eyes  with  the  vivid  reality 
of  a  nightmare.  In  the  third  part,  'The 
Lobby-Club,'  we  see  all  the  vices  of  the 
system  reflected,  as  in  a  microcosm,  in 
the  opera  lobby. 

This  book  burns  with  anger,  with  a  sort 
of  holy  fury.  Aragon's  gift  of  natural  ex- 
pression in  my  opinion  leaves  C61ine's 
laborious  and  monotonous  artifices  far 
behind.  One  of  the  author's  purposes  is 
obviously  to  substitute  for  literary,  writ- 
ten, bourgeois  French  a  living,  spoken 
French  whose  structure,  syntax,  turns, 
and  accents  shall  vary  with  the  themes 
with  which  it  deals.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  recalled  that  when  he  was  a  sur- 
realist, Aragon  published  a  Traiti  du 
style  in  which  he  raised  the  problem  of  a 
style  based  directly  on  inspiration  without 
benefit  of  superposed  culture.  The  style  of 
Les  beaux  Quartiers  realizes  with  still  more 
felicity  than  the  author's  preceding  works 
the  poetical  and  esthetic  ambitions  which 
he  has  now  outgrown. 

The  Abyss 

Der   Abgrund.   By  Oskar  Maria  Graf. 
London:  Malikverlag.  1936. 

(Kurt  Kcrstcn  in  the  Neues  Tage-Bucby  Paris) 

QSKAR  MARIA  GRAF  was  one   of 

those  writers  with  whom  the  Goebbels 
regime  of  1935  wanted  to  be  lenient.  The 
'black  lists'  implied  that  Grafs  'errors' 
were  being  overlooked  and  only  part  of 
his  writings  were  prohibited,  while  the 
rest  of  them  were  recommended.  The  pro- 
cedure resembled  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  a  single  member  was  hacked  off  in 
the  hope  that  the  others  would  be  duly 
grateful  to  the  wise  judge. 


It  was  impossible  to  represent  this  rug- 
ged Bavarian  peasant's  son  as  a  'gutter 
poet;'  nor  did  snooping  in  Church  records 
reveal  any  non-Aryan  grandmothers. 
Everything  was  in  the  best  of  order  and 
Berlin  therefore  tried  to  'convert*  him. 
But  Graf  protested  loudly  and  vigorously 
against  the  cheap  methods  used  and  in  a 
famous  letter  to  Goebbels  he  said  bluntly: 
'I  want  to  be  burned!'  Goebbels  banked 
on  Graf's  'blood  and  soil'  sentiments  and 
lost.  Graf,  the  real,  creative  Graf,  an- 
swered with  resounding  laughter. 

This  Bavarian  peasant  is  one  of  the 
boldest,  most  outspoken  and  most  refresh- 
ing of  our  comrades  along  the  road  which 
we  who  live  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Third  Reich  must  walk;  he  is  also  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  literary  talents, 
one  of  our  best  story-tellers  and  observers. 
His  is  the  rare  gift  of  wit  and  humor,  of 
imagination  and,  above  all,  of  that  sim- 
plicity of  soul  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  sentimentality.  Absolute  truth- 
fulness is  one  of  Grafs  characteristics. 
He  is  a  realistic  writer  who  nevertheless 
has  the  courage  to  use  his  imagination  and 
knows  how  to  do  it. 

In  his  long  awaited  book,  The  Abyss, 
his  human  qualities  find  superlative  ex- 
pression. He  is  so  curious,  so  contempla- 
tive, so  active  a  type  of  man  that  he  is 
capable  of  literary  achievements  which 
grip  and  excite  the  reader,  give  him  the 
illusion  of  being  addressed  personally  by 
the  author,  of  holding  a  conversation 
with  him.  Graf  creates  atmosphere.  That 
is  something  which  is  often  spoken  of, 
but  with  Graf  it  is  actually  present, 
palpable,  insistent,  gripping. 

The  Abyss  is  a  political  book,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  write  such  a  book  without 
having  it  turn  into  a  thesis,  a  manifesto. 
It  is  Grafs  personality  which  enables  him 
to  overcome  these  difficulties,  his  per- 
sonality and  his  considerable  skill  in 
picturing  events  dramatically,  using  the 
right  colors,  and,  above  all,  creating  hu- 
man beings.  He  has  an  unfailing  instinct, 
an  extraordinary  sense  for  the  false  and  the 
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true  in  men,  and  since  he  is  able  to  give 
his  observations  expression,  his  writing  is 
always  convincing. 

The  .ibyss  describes  the  dissolution  and 
disintegration  of  (ierman  democracy  in 
the  Briining  and  Papon  epochs.  Like  a 
(ierman  chronicler  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Graf  describes  the  decline  of  Social  De- 
mocracy in  a  stormy  epoch,  and  in  his 
description  this  chronicle  of  (ierman  his- 
tory becomes  a  moving  contemporary 
document.  Like  all  gix>d  chroniclers  he  is 
a  master  of  mental  healing,  a  wise  and 
clever  teacher  who  is  completely  absorbed 
in  his  subject,  (jraf,  the  satirist,  sees  all 
the  weaknesses  of  a  movement  which  was 
succumbing  to  paralysis,  which  no  longer 
possessed  the  strength  to  maintain  itself, 
which  rejected  new  forces  instead  of  re- 
newing itself  with  their  help.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  decline  of  this  movement  in 
Munich,  of  its  last  defenceless  struggle,  is 
without  pathos,  without  verbal  brilliance. 
Effortlessly  it  conjures  up  an  unforget- 
table mood  of  decline  which  moves  the 
reader  deeply. 

With  a  real  sense  for  those  historically 
decisive  moments  when  an  entire  epoch 
is  approaching  its  end,  Graf  describes  the 
capitulation  of  Munich's  Sn/ial  Democ- 
racy in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  men  of  merit  were  turned  out  men 
who  \%:th  the  proper  stimulation  might 
have  accomplished  much.  The  history  of 
certain  periods  cannot  be  written  without 
arousing  a  feeling  of  great  sadness  over 
human  errors.  Who  can  read  of  the 
capitulation  <  f  Kastatt  in  ivV'  without 
feeling  •»  *tah  of  pain?  (iraf's  reaction  to 
the  •■p,:rv  ■  f  \u\\  -n  Munich  was  vrr.ilar, 
an.:  :T  nriijs  y.'v  ewe ■•■•:■ -n.  1  h-  -  chapter, 
l:k'-  mm  m\v  '  ■  :\  :he  I--  k.  w  !1  si.nu- 
li.r.  :in  1  ,i  ;  i.ue  :n  -  ■..:  ■•■  h-  -  1  U  ■  -k-. 

I  !.f  ( t.  i  :«|ii-!-.  ;•••■,,  :.ue-  ?!ur  ?he  •  :r.:- 
„"'  «:.?»•  krv-w  n>  :\\  rv  ai»  u:  rhe  (ier- 
!!.a:i  ;  %■•  ;  U\  *  >n!\  rhr  •  'li-  ■  .:.r, .  :i  a 
;  ■.."'■!  ;■•■■■.  h     ?       !   :e-.k:ri'--        1 1    ■  !  • !  »ils 

.*■•■•  :  •JiV  'lie  <  i'  ■  :r,.\r.  ■*;  ■  •  ::.■:  '  be 
;■:  '■  "■  .  'i  •  m'k-  m  v-  ;■  ••■■.  ».\i  wtis 
!•■:■■'     v    ".    •!>•■    '.r::  j*  -    «•:••..     Nu  si- 


foreigners  can  learn  from  Graf  how  much  a 
(ierman  writer  knows,  loves  and  honors  the 
people  of  ( ierman y  -workers,  peasants 
and  artisans,  men  and  women,  the  land, 
the  woods,  the  rivers,  all  creative  people, 
Germany,  our  (ierman  people,  our  home- 
land; and  how  much  he  is  bound  to  this 
soil  with  every  fiber  of  his  being,  to  make 
it  free  and  happy  again! 

Mixed  Reading  and  Feeding 

The  p>icrRE*s  Anthology.  Collected  iy 
Nancy  Quenne/f.  London:  Golden  Cock- 
ere//  Press.  igj6. 

(Edward  Shanks  in  the  Sunday  ftWi,  London) 


f\¥  THK  two  primal  necessities  of 
mankind  one  has  been  adequately 
dealt  with,  not  only  by  poets  but  also  br 
anthologists.  The  other  has  not  lacked 
attention  from  men  of  poetic  mind,  but 
the  anthologists  have  passed  it  by  with 
cold  eyes.  Any  bookseller  will  rind  for  you 
English  Love  Lyrics  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  %  but  would  any  bookseller  under- 
take to  find  for  you  English  Food  Lyrics 
of  any  century  whatsoever? 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  this.  No  maa 
quarrels  with  another  about  the  way  of 
either  with  a  maid,  but  the  way  of  a  man 
with  lettuce  arouses  the  darkest  and  most 
inimical  passions  in  the  breast  of  one  who 
thinks  he  knows  a  better  way.  There  :*  a 
friend  of  mine  who  believes  that  the  Devil 
invented  vinegar  in  order  that  weak  souls 
might  use  it  in  sal  ad -dressing.  He  lunches 
alone  at  the  club  and  there  is  iron  in  the 
voice  :n  which  he  tells  the  waiter  to  br.ng 
him  an  undressed  salad  and  oil  and  lemon 
si.  th.ir  he  m.iv  prepare  it  himself  in  the 
\\av  that  he  l:kes  :t.  And  while  he  squeezes 
•he  lemi-n  he  glares  round  the  room  at  the 
vnix'.irt. iters  with  an  expression  like 
rh.it  (  r  ,u\  Athanas:an  looking  at  ail 
\r\an.  \n.«ther  friend  of  mine  professes 
•  ■■!  rind  ai!  n Hiked  cheese  disgusting,  and 
rn.tK.es  a  pretence  of  swooning  when  he 
sees  .i  Welsh  rarebit. 

M.ss  ijuenncll,   it   mav    be   seen,   has 
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stepped  boldly  into  a  debatable  ground. 
She  conveys,  however,  as  so  many  women 
do,  the  impression  that  she  really  does  not 
care  about  food  at  all  but  is  merely  being 
knowledgeable  and  charming.  Literature 
is  full  of  meals  which  are  vivid  enough  on 
paper  to  set  the  gastric  juices  working,  but 
there  are  not  many  of  Miss  QuennelFs 
pages  which  have  that  effect.  Some  of 
them  describe  meals  which  to  modern 
taste  appear  merely  grotesque.  One  at 
least  describes  the  sort  of  meal  which  any 
one  of  us  may  be  exposed  to  at  any  mo- 
ment and  which  we  all  hope  to  avoid.  In 
'Lunch  at  Combray'  she  allows  Marcel 
Proust  to  describe  an  appalling  repast 
which  evidently  dragged  far  into  the  after- 
noon and  is  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
the  unhappy  reader  by  these  words:  — 

'To  have  left  even  the  tiniest  morsel  in 
the  dish  would  have  shown  as  much  dis- 
courtesy as  to  rise  and  leave  a  concert  hall 
while  the  piece  was  still  being  played,  and 
under  the  composer's  very  eyes.' 

There  is  nothing,  I  suppose,  that  an 
epicure  can  more  dislike  than  being  made 
to  eat  anything,  no  matter  how  exquisite, 
that  he  does  not  want  to  eat.  Miss  Quen- 
nell's  inclusion  of  this  passage  throws  not 
too  friendly  a  light  on  her  equipment  for 
catering  for  epicures. 

She  strengthens  this  impression  by 
seeking  out  the  odd  as  well  as  the  oppres- 
sive. Heliogabalus  may,  as  Soyer  says, 
have  contented  himself  with  the  brains  of 
ostriches.  Petronius,  we  know,  served  to 
his  guests  dormice  dressed  with  honey 
and  poppy.  Lady  Morgan,  describing  a 
dinner,  makes  the  astonishing  remark  that 
'  the  mayonnaise  was  fried  in  ice.'  But,  one 
cannot  help  asking,  is  there  nothing  in  the 
whole  realm  of  literature  about  foods  more 
congenial  to  us  than  these?  It  may  be 
indicative  of  a  streak  of  vulgarity  in  me 
but  I  cannot  help  taking  more  pleasure 
in  the  description  of  the  meal  which  Mrs. 
Snagsby  prepared  for  the  entertainment 
of  Mr.  Chadband: — 


'There  is  excellent  provision  made  of 
dainty  new  bread,  crusty  twists,  cool  fresh 
butter,  thin  slices  of  ham,  tongue,  and 
German  sausage,  and  delicate  little  rows 
of  anchovies  nestling  in  parsley,  not  to 
mention  new-laid  eggs,  to  be  brought  up 
warm  in  a  napkin,  and  hot  buttered  toast.9 

I  should  have  liked  to  see  here  also  some 
tribute  levied  on  John  Galsworthy,  who 
knew  a  good  deal  about  food.  His  dinner 
for  a  hot  evening  in  The  Man  of  Property 
is  charming,  and  the  other  dinner,  by 
which  one  of  his  characters  most  inge- 
niously commits  suicide,  is  monumental. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  modern  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  have  not  yet  asserted 
themselves  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
gastronomical  field.  Those  who  discard 
rhyme  and  metre  as  no  longer  sufficient 
to  express  what  they  have  to  say  go  on 
eating  the  same  old  foods  cooked  in  the 
same  old  manner.  I  cannot  remember  that 
even  Marinetti  ever  suggested  a  dish 
compounded  of,  let  us  say,  ink  and  chalk. 

But  cookery  does  change.  It  has 
changed  a  good  deal  even  from  what  it 
was  in  Elizabethan  times,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  change 
again  in  the  future.  And  there  exists  one 
who  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
surrealist  of  the  kitchen,  that  daring  and 
subtle  thinker,  Mr.  Paul  Reboux,  who  puts 
iodine  into  fish-dishes  and  advocates 
staining  vermicelli  a  delicate  blue.  He  also 
composes  menus  for  special  occasions, 
such  as  that  on  which  the  erring  daughter, 
who  has  erred  not  unprofitably,  pre- 
pares a  dinner  of  reconciliation  for  her 
forgiving  family. 

I  have,  of  course,  displayed  here  the 
usual  ingratitude  of  all  critics  of  an- 
thologies in  laying  more  emphasis  on  what 
is  not  in  the  book  than  on  what  is.  It  does 
contain  a  great  deal  of  fine  mixed  reading 
relating  to  a  great  deal  of  fine  mixed 
feeding.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  Miss  Quennell  has  really  not  quite 
risen  to  the  level  of  her  majestic  theme. 


OUR  OWN  BOOKSHELF 


A  Diplomatic  History  or  the  United 
States.  By  Samuel  f-lagg  Bemis.  Sew  Tork: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  tgj6.  SSt  pages. 

pROFFSSOR  Bcmis  has  written  a  one- vol- 
umc  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  which  is  at  once  scholarly  and 
interesting.  Much  of  it  is  based  upon  the  au- 
thor's own  research  in  diplomatic  archives  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  remainder  exhibits  an 
unusually  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
search of  other  scholars.  The  volume  differs 
from  most  of  its  predecessors  in  the  proportion 
of  space  devoted  to  recent  history.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  its  eight  hundred  pages  deal  with  events 
since  1898.  For  most  readers  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  will  furnish  the  most  interesting 
reading,  for  the  author  is  here  writing  of  mat- 
ters which  still  occupy  the  public  attention. 
Particularly  timely  are  his  excellent  analyses 
of  the  reasons  for  our  entry  into  the  World 
War  and  his  discussion — approving  on  the 
whole — of  recent  neutrality  legislation.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  the  volume,  too,  that  the  author 
gives  freest  rein  to  his  own  strong  and  clear 
opinions — many  of  them  distinctly  critical  of 
the  statesmanship  of  American  diplomats.  It  is 
his  belief  that  from  the  winning  of  independ- 
ence to  the  war  with  Spain  American  diplo- 
macy sought  proper  ends  and  was  remarkably 
successful  in  achieving  them,  but  that  be- 
ginning with  'the  great  aberration  of  1898' — 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  the  ensu- 
ing participation  in  the  politics  of  the  Far 
Fast— the  United  States  has  assumed  responsi- 
bilities and  incurred  risks  unjustified  by  any 
genuine  national  interest.  Neither  the  much- 
acclaimed  'open  dour'  policy  of  John  Hay  nor 
Wucidmw  Wilson's  participation  in  the  inter- 
national politics  nf  hurupe  fares  very  well  at 
his  hands,  Inm  a  national  point  of  view  he 
contends  that  the  fruits  of  our  participation  in 
the  Wnrlii  War  were  mostly  Joss;  and,  though 
he  wasoruc  .tn  a«iv  i*;.ite  1  if  American  meml>cr- 
sh;p  in  the  League  ol  Nat:«'ns,  he  now  holds 
that  development*  in  Furojic  have  proved  the 
w  -..i«-m  •■*"  our  ruling  alt*  if.  In  short,  he  :s, 
t».fh  rciM  r,.i!''c  !;m;T.if:<r.s,  an  isolationist;  he 
l»e.:cvr\  ?he  a  i\.ce  »  I  <  ieortgc  Washington  an  J 
"I  honus  Jerfrrv-n  st:ll  w.seiy  applicable  to  our 


foreign  policy,  and  he  sees  in  recent  '_ 
pecially  in  the  surrender  of  certain  0/01 
peri  al  is  tic  pretensions  in  the  Caribbean  ai 
Far  East — a  commendable  tendency  to  1 
to  the  ideals  and  practices  of  'the  faker* 
Obviously  Professor  Bemis's  opinion*  dfc 
abundant  invitation  to  argument,  but 
who  has  read  the  book  will  deny  that 
supported  by  sound  scholarship  and  | 
reasoning. 

— Jvuus  W.  Pratt 

Asia  Answers.  By  Ralph  fowwumd.  Xm 
Tork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  tqjt.  JJJpanp 
SjM. 

Vff  R.  TOWNS  EN  D  docs  not  like  the  cm 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  far  tft 
Chinese  and  their  hostility  to  the  agareasn 
Japanese.  He  argues  that  the  Chines*  arc 
wretched,  ungrateful,  corrupt  lot, 
under  the  orderly  discipline  of  J 
that  the  Japanese  in  turn  are  the 
of  civilization  in  Asia  and  that  a  great  aart  1 
anti-Japanese  feeling  in  America  is  caaaal  v 
the  growing  control  of  Communists  oaar  4 
press  of  this  country.  These  argussscBO  m 
suspiciously  similar  to  press  rr leases  hp  4 
Tokyo  Foreign  Office  and  to  Mtaanhafs  m 
torious  intentions  of  bringing  disdpisar  as  4 
hapless  Ethiopians.  And  it  is  dafkait  1 
square  the  belief  that  the  Communists  caaan 
the  American  press  with  the  fact  that  ahsa 
two-thirds  of  the  latter  carried  out  the  satai 
campaign  against  Roosevelt  on  the  £■■* 
that  he  was  a  Red.  In  one  way,  Mr.  Tom 
send's  book  is  of  service.  By 
futility  of  a  war  between  the  U.  S. 
it  presents  a  sound  objection  to 
huge  American  navy.  But 
Fascists  will  share  his  admiration  far  9 
Japanese '  unity '  and  his  expressed 
superiority  of  their  systems  to  the  / 


(ifnfr\l  Smuts.  Volume  Two.  i 
CertruJt  \tillin.  Boston:  LtSir.  k\ 
C\mpan\.  /Qj6.  fto  pajes.  S3-5*- 

\ If  ITU  this  excellent  second 

"  l:fc  of  General  Smuts  Mrs.  Mass  ha 

completed  her  full-length  porasat  af  aat  rf 
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our  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  The 
book  might  well  be  one  more  illustration  of  the 
text  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country. 

Against  the  background  of  South  Africa, 
with  its  problems  of  empire,  of  race,  of  class 
struggle,  General  Smuts  seems  to  be  like  other 
leaders.  He  is  an  imperialist  and  wishes  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  British  rule  to  wider  areas; 
as  a  white  man  and  as  a  Boer,  he  believes  with 
conviction  in  the  superiority  of  the  white  man 
and  his  culture  and  in  the  inferiority  of  the 
black  man  and  his  barbarism;  in  a  strike,  he 
fights  workers  with  the  use  of  artillery.  Some- 
how, on  his  native  heath,  there  was  little  to 
evoke  Smuts's  abilities. 

It  is  the  problems  of  a  war-ridden  Europe 
that  evoke  his  real  greatness,  that  make  him 
one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  those 
troubled  years.  His  achievements  were  many 
and  notable.  He  was  the  first  to  dream  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  he  did  much  to  give 
substance  to  the  vision  he  had.  In  191 7  he 
spoke  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
and  he  lived  to  see  this  dream  realized.  Asked 
to  deal  with  the  Irish  question,  he  suggested 
what  came  to  be  the  Irish  Free  State,  a  Domin- 
ion in  the  Empire.  At  Versailles,  he  sought  to 
deal  with  a  defeated  Germany  as  England  had 
unforgettably  dealt  with  defeated  Boers.  He 
attacked  the  'Punic  Peace'  that  was  being 
made,  singling  out  the  settlements  made  for 
the  Saar  Valley,  Danzig,  Memel,  and  repara- 
tions. Objection  to  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  led  him  to  suggest  to  Keynes  that  a 
book  be  written  on  that  phase  of  the  'Peace.' 
The  suggestion  was  far  from  asking  that  Wilson 
be  attacked,  because  Smuts  had  for  Wilson  an 
attitude  approaching  reverence.  So  respected 
was  this  man  from  South  Africa  that  he  was 
called  upon  for  advice  and  aid  in  many  and 
various  problems:  Welsh  coal  strikes,  negotia- 
tions for  a  separate  peace  with  Austria,  mili- 
tary strategy,  arms  production  in  England,  the 
aerial  defences  of  London,  the  war  in  Palestine. 
Mrs.  Mill  in  deserves  praise  for  making  us  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  General  Smuts. 

— Harry  R.  Rudin 

Rubber.  By  Howard  and  Ralph  Wolf.  New 
York:  Covici-Friede.  1936.  SJJ  pages.  $4*5. 

*"pHE  Wolfs  have  written  a  history  of  rubber 
A  from  the  discovery  of  the  tree  in  the  Ama- 
zonian jungle  to  its  emergence  years  later  in 
the  form  of  automobile  tires.  They  have  accu- 


rately called  their  book  'a  story  of  glory  and 
greed/  For,  content  with  the  statement  of 
facts,  they  have  left  it  to  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  the  greed  has  dominated  the  glory.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  industry  they  are  frank  to 
admit  the  total  absence  of  glory.  Competition 
and  technical  ignorance  promoted  the  most 
ruthless  exploitation  of  the  native  population 
in  Brazil.  Native  overseers,  far  from  the  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  government,  fattened  on  the 
blood  of  their  humbler  compatriots.  But  the 
reader  is  allowed  to  conclude  that  scientific 
progress  and  monopoly  control  have  human- 
ized the  industry  in  more  recent  years.  The 
discovery  that  the  trees  could  be  artificially 
cultivated  led  to  their  intensive  nurture  on 

Elantations  in  Java,  and  the  smaller  number  of 
ighly  skilled  natives  required  under  these 
new  circumstances  to  collect  the  liquid  have 
been  comparatively  well  treated.  But  this  re- 
cent efficiency  has  led  to  over-production,  and 
despite  British  efforts  to  control  prices,  a  cartel 
of  the  three  national  monopolies,  British, 
Dutch  and  American,  has  not  proved  possible. 
The  Wolfs  leave  their  narrative  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material  with  the  hint  that  the 
international  situation  may  become  even  more 
difficult  if  synthetic  rubber  is  found  satisfac- 
tory for  high  grade  products. 

The  second  part  of  the  story,  the  rise  of  the 
great  American  tire  manufacturers  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  equally  exciting.  The  account  of  their 
cutthroat  competition  for  the  home  market  is 
necessarily  compressed,  but  there  is  more  than 
a  suggestion  that  the  same  code  of  ethics,  simi- 
lar financial  manipulations,  similar  methods  of 
freezing  out  competitors,  have  dominated  this 
industry  as  other  investigators  have  found  in 
the  growth  of  oil  and  steel.  Only  the  clever 
business  men  in  this  instance  seem  to  have 
been  not  the  producers,  but  the  mat  mail 
order  houses,  like  Sears  Roebuck.  If  the  tend- 
ency to  monopoly  control  in  tire  production 
has  reached  a  stalemate,  the  Wolfs  ascribe  the 
halting  of  the  process  and  the  present  financial 
depression  of  the  industry  to  unusual  causes. 
The  tire  companies  have  been  prevented  from 
combining,  on  the  one  hand,  because  they  have 
become  severally  dominated  by  the  corpora- 
tions involved  in  their  product,  not  merely  the 
mail  order  houses,  but  the  Ford  company,  the 
Standard  Oil.  And,  at  the  other  end,  they  have 
been  kept  apart  by  the  pressure  of  their  own 
employees.  The  centralization  of  the  principal 
companies  in  Akron  has  encouraged  unioniza- 
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tion,  and  unionization  has  forestalled  not  only 
the  layoff  of  men  but  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  The  Wolf's  also  believe  that  the 
rise  of  the  remade  tire  industry  in  the  hands  of 
small  independent  companies  has  kept  the 
price  of  new  tires  down  and  made  for  over- 
production. Here,  caught  between  their  own 
workers  and  the  buyers  of  their  product,  the 
industry  frets  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
Wolfs  do  not  pretend  it  is  a  typical  situation 
for  a  great  American  enterprise. 

—Eii wis  Berry  Birgim 

The   Life  or  G force   Moore.   liy  Joseph 
If  one.  Sere  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

AN < >KFIC1  AI . biography.  Tie U/e of  deorge 
1  Moore \  which  Joseph  Hone  has  been  cour- 
ageous enough  to  write  after  John  Eg!  in  ton's 
and  Charles  Morgan's  refusal,  is  not  a  book  for 
the  general  reader.  Conscientious,  dispassion- 
ate, honest,  Mr.  Hone  nevertheless  frequently 
loses  the  reader's  interest.  The  introduction  of 
summaries  and  criticism*  of  the  novels,  chrono- 
logically, throughout  the  account  of  Moore's 
life  breaks  the  cnntinuit)  which  Mr.  Hone's 
style  :s  not  in  :tself  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
maintain. 

Admirers  of  Moore  will  w:sh  to  read  the 
book  for  his  own  ami  other  unpublished  letters, 
and  aiso  fur  his  housekeeper's  delightful  ac- 
count of  his  last  Years.  But  for  readers  who  find 
MiuTe  a  s:nk»uiarl\  unpleasant  personality, 
who  rorard  Liter  Haters  and  Sluilxn  as  his 
twn  m«»st  important  K«ks,  this  biography  is 
rewafdT.k:  iargc!\  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
mi  re  or  .cs>  re)e\.int  N|\\'ii!.ii:nn. 

M«n-\  letters  home,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  n  l\ir:s,  h  •»  .if?-ri:»:e  Toward  the  great 
In  fh  -i  Par  s  .ir.  :  r.  1  i.r..-.  n.  h:s  efforts  at 
ma*  :  k"  .i  ^j-.t-d- r  :i..if*.h  .ire  extraordinarily 
rrr:  r  -.  rrf  .  !  rl.i  \.  '.rv  li<>swe:!,  as  readers 
i  f  !.■■  rglr.\  •  ..rr-..  >.  ;  ■.:»  ^ii»-.:  r.  rrir  Ma!ah:.ie 
;■.••  *Ts.  ;  .i".  »■  » ■  ••  ■■  r     k'     w  .'rm. 

\  •  •  :  .  ?■■  ./•  •  .i-.\!*i  :v  if  h  r:  as  a 
»-  w.'-.rrrwr  hi-  wrnf, 
. .  *v  a::  :  f.  >  I  rrr.t>h 


■  •    •     v*  t :  ■ 


'.!  ■ 


upon  casual  French  acquaintances  than  was 
actually  the  case.' 

However  Moore's  critics  may  feel  about  his 
character  or  taste,  as  a  conscientious  artist  he 
has  been  equaled  by  few  English  writers.  Whv, 
then,  as  Desmond  Shawe-Taylor  says  in  his 
supplementary  essay  to  Mr.  Hone's  book, 
'The  world  is  a  little  out  of  sympathy  with 
George  Moore  today,'  may  perhaps  best  be 
explained  by  Moore's  own  words  as  en  tic: 

.  .  personal  literature  ...  is  the  only 
literature  for  the  age  it  is  written  and  for  the 
age  that  follows.'  'The  true  artist  is  neither 
esoteric  or  commonplace;  he  captures  the 
world  with  broad  human  sympathies,  and 
woos  and  wins  his  fellows  with  his  craft.' 

The  first  dictum  holds  only  if  the  artist  is  a 
sufficiently  great  and  talented  person,  in  short, 
the  true  artist  Moore  describes  in  his  second 
definition.  But  however  rare  and  distinguished 
Moore's  craftsmanship,  his  human  sympathies 
were  so  narrow,  his  taste  so  esoteric  that  in- 
evitably his  interest  for  'the  age  that  follows/ 
his  influence  on  young  writers  is  negligible. 

— Ml«A  Cl'RTl** 

More  Poems.  By  A.  E.  Homman.  Sew  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  igjO.  74  p*gei.  $200 

LJOL'SMA.VS  life  was  temperate,  honor. 

able,  and  of  more  consequence  than  he 
permitted  himself  to  wish.  Classical  scholar- 
ship is  better  for  the  example  of  his  taste  and 
asperity;  the  simpler  forms  of  English  verse 
have  never  been  more  lucid  than  in  his  hands; 
his  spiritual  assurance,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
intense  enough  to  be  a  purge  to  many  readers* 
This  book  wtl!  do  no  harm  to  his  name,  though 
it  is  perhaps  as  much  inferior  to  Lut  Poem:  as 
that  book  was  superior  to  ./  Strop jbtrt  L+d. 

St'-.rt  Poem j  were  selected  by  Laurence 
Housman  in  accordance  w.th  his  brother's 
w:i!-that  nothing  incomplete  or  inferior  to 
the  aver  aire  of  the  previous  poem*  be  made 
puh!:c.  \s  he  confesses  :n  the  foreword,  he  has 
erred  •  n  ?fie  side  of  lemenev  where  A.  E.  would 
have  \*rrr.  severe  It  :s  lairlv  certain  that  A.  E- 
w.  i!.:  h.L\r  rcv-i''ied  the  publication  of  two 
\.i*..i:-.r.  ■■•  iff  h~:K\  f'.'eiaJj  H'e  lUr  as  a  faJ- 
ur'-  ■  r  ^  '...i!  svh-  ;.irs.Vp  worse  than  those  tor 
w;:  /?:  ':■•  v.  c  th.is!.srd  the  editors  of  Juvenal. 
N  r  ■-..■*  ?.':c  r*.r*t  \ervon  ^\»  the  better;  the 
«n   r.     ..  l ■' -.. -w  the  Hi'usman  average 

It  *  v.  !  .  *e  \  but  :t  :s  possible  that  us  this 
«.ase  l.i'/r^c  m-  zed  the  chance  to  give  an  eft- 
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ample  of  the  unpolished  verse  which  must  have 
filled  many  pages  in  Housman 's  notebooks. 
Poem  XI  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  Poem  X,  but 
its  inferiority  is  distinct  in  just  that  quality — 
technique — in  which  Housman  wanted  noth- 
ing but  perfection.  The  second  line  is  a  dubious 
image;  the  third  is  too  good  for  the  poem;  the 
sixth  is  weak;  and  the  poem  is  thus  slightly 
wrenched  in  the  first  quatrain  and  singsong  in 
the  second. 

Housman  gave  great  care  and  subtlety  to 
these  matters,  as  most  of  the  poems  in  this 
book  attest.  He  was  moved  by  Wordsworth's 
finer  simplicities  and  in  some  of  his  best  verse 
he  accomplished  their  equivalent.  Blake  also 
moved  him,  but  he  was  not  a  lyricist  of  Blake's 
calibre  any  more  than  he  was  an  original  artist 
of  the  order  of  Emily  Dickinson.  His  poems 
speak  in  a  passionate  but  highly  cultivated 
monotone,  occasionally  lifted  to  a  good  elo- 
quence. They  are,  in  the  best  sense,  'dated,' 
in  that  they  suggest  a  landscape  and  a  period 
now  remote.  When  their  mannerisms  and  ba- 
nalities have  been  discounted  in  full,  they  re- 
main delightful  for  this,  for  their  finish,  and 
for  the  necessary  things  they  say. 

— Robert  Fitzgerald 

Eggs  and  Barer.  By  John  Masefield.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936.  338 
pages.  $2.50. 

Honourable  Estate:  A  Novel  or  Transi- 
tion. By  Vera  Brittain.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  1936.  601  pages.  $2.50. 

Seven  Red  Sundays.  By  RamSn  J.  Sender. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Sir  Peter 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  Honorary  Student  of 
Christ  Churchy  Oxford.  New  York:  Liveright 
Publishing  Corporation.  /pj6.  jjy  pages. 
$2.50. 

T^HREE  novels,  two  from  England  and  one 
from  Spain  by  way  of  Oxford,  confirm  the 
growing  tendency  of  the  serious  writer  to 
abandon  the  individual,  and  even  the  lone 
protagonist  in  conflict  with  society,  in  order  to 
integrate  the  personal  problem  with  economic 
transition  and  struggle. 

It  occasions  no  surprise  to  find  John  Mase- 
field  thrusting  his  tale  of  thwarted  idealism 
into  the  provincial  Britain  of  sixty-odd  years 
ago,  where  Robert  Manscll,  baker  and  fanatic 
Christian,  fought  against  the  slums  and  their 
owner,  the  Church  of  England.  Supported  by 
his  wife  Tryphema,  Mansell  berated  crime- 


breeding  Muck  Alley  over  his  counter,  in 
meetings,  and  in  the  simple,  vigorous  pam- 
phlets which  make  some  of  the  most  effective 
pages  of  the  book.  When  the  baker  refused  to 
dow  to  majority  opinion,  the  townspeople  boy- 
cotted the  shop;  his  landlord,  unhappily  named 
Sir  Hassle  Gassle,  canceled  his  lease;  and, 
finally,  an  upright  judge  committed  him  for 
contempt.  The  reader  is  sorry  to  have  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  magistrate,  whom  Mansell  hit 
in  open  court  with  a  soft-boiled  egg — an  epi- 
sode to  which  T.  F.  Powys,  alone  of  modern 
writers,  might  perhaps  give  dignity.  One  may 
regret  also  that  Mr.  Masefield  should  produce 
a  rich  aunt,  motivated  but  irrelevant,  to  save 
the  family  fortunes,  though  this  happy  ending 
is  consonant  with  the  Victorian  mood  of  the 
parable  and  with  the  characters'  faith  in  prov- 
idence. Masefield  may  not  share  this  primitive 
faith  of  his  hero;  he  does  share,  and  conveys 
to  the  reader,  Mansell's  feeling  for  the  under- 
dog and  his  determination  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

THE  more  youthful  Vera  Brittain,  in  Hon- 
ourable  Estate,  chooses  the  period  of  1 894-1 930 
in  which  to  study  three  marriages:  of  the  self- 
righteous  clergyman  Rutherston  and  his  un- 
happy wife  Janet;  of  the  vulgar  master-potter, 
Stephen  Alleyndene;  and  finally  the  far 
different  union  of  Rutherston 's  son  Denis  and 
Alleyndene's  daughter  Ruth.  This  solidly  built 
and  always  interesting  novel  gives  a  woman's 
picture  of  changing  England.  With  Janet,  we 
witness  the  pre-War  struggles  of  women  for  the 
right  to  vote  and  the  right  not  to  bear  un- 
wanted children.  Ruth  Alleyndene  moves  with 
the  times:  she  breaks  with  tradition,  first  by 
going  to  Oxford  and  then  to  France  as  a  war 
nurse,  and  finally  by  participating  in  liberal 
politics.  Rarely,  however,  does  the  work  be- 
come merely  feminist;  though  the  emphasis  is 
always  on  woman,  it  is  on  woman  in  her  rela- 
tion to  society  at  large  and  to  man  and  mar- 
riage in  particular.  The  result  is  a  novel  which 
is  always  intelligent  and  poignant  with  sus- 
tained emotion. 

THERE  is  no  ordinary  emotion  in  Seven  Red 
Sundays — those  seven  successive  days  of  the 
Madrid  general  strike  against  the  Rightist 
Republican  Government.  To  the  anarcho- 
syndicalist,  sentiment  and  sensuousness  are 
middle  class  luxuries.  One  must  be  natural — 
and  nature  is  violent.  One  must  kill — but  with- 
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out  hatred.  Sender  has  captured  this  feeling  of 
holiday  void,  in  disturbing  contrast  with  the 
spitting  of  machine-guns  and  ideologies.  In 
his  creative  catching  of  this  mood,  Sender  has 
also  explained  the  mysticism  of  the  anarchist, 
which  forbids  a  political  program  and  which 
has  sterilized  much  of  the  revolutionary  hero- 
ism of  modern  Spain.  The  novelist  tells  his 
story  sometimes  in  the  third  person,  sometimes 
in  the  first,  in  the  words  of  shifting  and  not 
always  identified  workers,  thus  subordinating 
the  individual  to  the  mass  in  his  record  as  in 
the  events.  Individuals  stand  out  brilliantly, 
however:  Star,  the  childlike  rebel,  who  loved 
tramways  and  her  red  rooster;  Samar,  the 
Communist  and  intellectual,  racked  by  his 
love  for  a  bourgeoise;  Villacampa,  the  grocer's 
porter;  and  scores  of  others.  The  writer,  one  of 
the  most  original  to  come  out  of  contemporary 
Europe,  blends  these  disparate  personages  and 
ideas  into  a  tumultuous  and  powerful  book. 
Seven  Red  Sundays  cannot  be  ignored  either  by 
the  student  of  literary  technique  or  by  any 
reader  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  European 


crisis. 


— D'Elbert  Keenan 


The  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse. 
Chosen  by  William  Butler  Teats.  New  York: 
The  Oxford  University  Press.  1936. 454 pages. 
$j.oo. 

OROBABLY  no  one  could  compile  an  an- 
thology of  modern  verse  that  would  satisfy 
anyone  but  himself.  The  field  is  vague,  the 
material  undefined:  what  is  modern  verse?  It 
would  be  possible  to  anthologize  adequately  a 
given  tendency:  the  School  of  Pound,  say,  or 
the  Eliotincs,  or  the  Dada  Boys,  or  the  Stern 
&  Rockbound  Pensierosi;  but  when  a  man  sets 
out  to  represent '  modem  verse '  in  general,  the 
best  he  can  do  is  trust  to  his  taste,  meaning 
prejudices,  put  in  the  poems  that  he  likes,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  A  disingenuous  editor  will 
attempt  to  conceal  the  simplicity  of  this 
method  by  prefacing  his  book  with  a  Beautiful 
Essay  in  Literary  Appreciation:  cf.  The  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse.  The  candid  editor  will 
do  what  Mr.  Yeats  does  in  the  fine  Introduc- 
tion to  this  book:  confess  his  prejudices  and 
limitations,  indicate  the  purely  personal  basis 
upon  which  the  selection  was  made,  and  com- 
ment on  the  individual  poets  and  poems  much 
as  a  genial  host  might  comment  on  books  that 
he  likes  in  his  own  library.  Nothing  could  be 


more  disarming.  You  may  say:  'I  shouldn't 
have  done  it  that  way,  myself/  but  you  can 
not  say :  'The  whole  thing's  a  fraud.'  When  Mr. 
Yeats  explains  that  he  has  rejected  almost  all 
the  obviously  significant  verse  coming  out  of 
the  World  War  because  'passive  suffering  is 
not  a  theme  for  poetry;'  and  practically  re- 
writes that  gaudy  old  gifte-booke  piece,  The 
Ballad  of  Reading  Gad,  remarking  with  charm- 
ing candor  that  he  has  stood  in  judgment 
upon  Wilde,  bringing  into  the  light  a  great,  or 
almost  great,  poem,  as  Wilde  had  done  had 
Wilde  lived;  and  devotes  paragraphs  of  com- 
ment and  pages  of  text  to  such  dubious  dis- 
coveries as  W.  J.  Turner  and  Dorothy  Welles- 
ley,  but  omits  The  Waste  Land  entirely  (this  in 
a  collection  of  modern  verse!)  with  the  curious 
observation  that  its  accent  has  the  rhythmical 
flatness  of  the  Essay  on  Man — all  this  has  a 
healthy  plainness  about  it  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  provocative:  the  reader  dissents,  vio- 
lently and  joyously,  but  he  dissents  without 
anger. 

The  period  covered  is  1892-1935.  The  book 
opens  with  Walter  Pater's  description  of  Moos 
Lisa,  rearranged  as  unsuccessful  vers  litre  by 
the  editor,  and  ends  with  pieces  by  MacNeke, 
Auden,  Spender,  Madge,  and  Barker.  Between 
these  limits  is  much  that  is  good,  much  that  is 
doubtful,  and  far  too  much  that  is  Sitwdl. 
Except  for  Pound  and  Eliot,  Americans  are 
excluded — an  unhappy  circumstance,  surely, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  representativeness  of  the 
selection,  but  one  for  which  Mr.  Yeats  has  an 
unanswerable  apology:  he  recognizes  his  lack 
of '  the  necessary  knowledge.'  One  cannot  help 
regretting  the  presence  of  so  much  Tagore,  so 
much  Francis  Thompson,  so  much  of  little 
worth  by  so  many  minor  voices:  the  space  had 
been  better  assigned  to  a  fuller  representation 
of  MacNeice,  M'Diarmid,  Eliot,  Yeats  him- 
self. But  speculation  of  this  kind  is  not  helpful. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  here  is  a  collection  of 
such  modern  verse  as  has  pleased  the  taste  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  poets. 

— Dudley  Frm 

Brahms.  By  Karl Geiringer.  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  /pj6. 352  p*J***  S4-O0. 

QEIRINGER  has  written  his  new  book  00 
^  Brahms  'not  only  to  acquaint  the  music 
lover  who  knows  nothing  of  Brahms  with  his 
life  and  work,  but  also  to  constitute  a  sup 
ment  to  all  previous  books  on  Brahms/ ' 
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who  know  Brahms's  life  and  music  thoroughly 
will  find  much  interesting  new  material  here. 
Over  a  thousand  letters,  a  large  proportion 
from  Brahms's  family,  and  some  manuscripts 
of  Brahms's  compositions  from  the  Vienna 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  are  the  most 
important  new  sources.  The  letters  reveal  in- 
teresting characteristics  not  only  of  Brahms 
and  his  relations  with  personal  and  musical 
friends,  but,  even  better,  his  relations  with  his 
family.  In  the  last  chapter  are  suggested,  as 
the  contradictory  forces  ruling  his  life,  his 
'urge  to  freedom'  and  'desire  for  subjection' 
and,  in  music,  his  'fantasy'  and  'his  obedience 
to  law.' 

Throughout  the  book  the  struggles  that 
these  forces  created  are  set  forth  chronologi- 
cally in  four  periods,  from  the  early  Sturm  und 
Drang,  torn  by  his  love  for  Clara  Schumann, 
to  the  quiet  ending  of  his  life.  The  book  reveals 
clearly  his  reserve,  his  difficulties  with  human 
relations  (not  one  long  friendship  without  a 
serious  break),  his  peasant  and  bourgeois 
prejudices,  his  extreme  personal  economy, 
his  over-emphasis  of  the  disappointment  of 
Hamburg's  failure  to  recognize  him,  his  subse- 
quent rationalization  of  this  as  a  reason  for  not 
marrying,  his  extreme  generosity  and,  most  of 
all,  his  greatness.  The  influence  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  traced  on  many  of  his  works. 

But  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  life  a  bewildering  and  incomplete  por- 
trait must  result.  A  misleading  impression  is 
given  of  Brahms's  relations  with  women  and 
his  reasons  for  not  marrying.  To  disregard  im- 
portant facts  about  such  a  fundamental  aspect 
of  a  human  being,  and  consequently  to  throw 
false  light  on  many  of  his  actions  and  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  on  his  art,  should  not  be 
considered  honest  scholarship. 

The  inclusion  of  the  many  boring  details  of  a 
life  as  constantly  uneventful  as  Brahms's  is 
another  defect  which  any  of  his  biographies 
must  have.  Necessarily  even  more  uninterest- 
ing are  descriptions  of  music  which  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  music  well  must  mean 
nothing  and  to  those  who  do  will  often  seem 
obvious  and  superficial — though,  of  course, 
some  new  facts  arc  bound  to  be  found.  The  de- 
scriptions of  musical  sketches  and  corrections 
are  even  more  doubtful. 

The  book  should  not  be  given  to  the  music 
lover  who  knows  nothing  of  Brahms,  and  it  is 


bound  to  annoy  those  who  use  it  as  supple- 
ment to  previous  books.  But  the  many  new 
facts   contained    in    it   are   well   worth    the 


annoyance. 


— Gardner  P.  Jencks 


England  all  the  Way.  By  James  Turle. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1936. 

325  pages.  $2.25. 
Walking  in  Dorset.  By  Joan  Begkie.  New 

York:    The    Macmillan    Company.    1936. 

367  pages.  $2. jo. 
Walking  in  Cornwall.  By  J.  R.  A.  Hoc  kin. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1936. 

293  pages,  p.50. 
Gone  Afield,  By  Cecil  Roberts.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Ccntury  Company.  1936.  369 

pages.  $2.50. 

TF  IT  is  really  true,  as  Kipling  insisted,  that 
*  those  who  know  only  England  know  pre- 
cious little  about  her,  here  is  plentiful  matter 
for  further  circumscription.  Through  Mr. 
Turle's  England  All  The  Way  we  look  at  town 
and  countryside,  are  afforded  glimpses  of  a 
thousand  oddities,  with  remarks  and  side- 
glances  interesting  to  the  book-lover,  the 
naturalist,  the  historian,  and,  beyond  all  else, 
the  sentimentalist.  Miss  Begbie's  book  surveys 
only  one  county,  but  does  it  well  and  thor- 
oughly. Here,  with  numerous  excellent  pictures 
and  maps,  is  all  of  Dorset,  given  to  us  enter- 
tainingly and  conversationally,  and  (an  extra- 
ordinarily useful  feature  for  those  who  can 
profit  by  it)  the  book  contains  a  list  of 'places 
to  stay  at  in  towns  and  hamlets  convenient  as 
centers  for  pedestrianism.'  Mr.  Hockin's  book 
does  for  the  Duchy  much  the  same  good  service 
as  Miss  Begbie's  work  does  for  Dorset.  These 
volumes  are  head  and  shoulders  above  guide- 
books; stay-at-home  travelers  and  remember- 
ers  will  get  great  profit  and  enjoyment  from 
them.  Gone  Afield  h  the  third  of  a  series  dealing 
with  the  countryside  near  Henley.  Mr.  Roberts 
delves  deep  into  its  rich  past,  emerging  with 
copious  handfuls  of  curious  information.  Such 
shapes  as  those  of  Campion,  Peacock,  Shelley, 
Pope,  Byron,  and  the  Elizabethan  Sir  John 
Harington,  reputed  inventor  of  one  of  our  most 
important  modern  conveniences,  move  against 
a  tapestry  of  saddleback  Norman  churches  and 
great  houses  and  castles.  The  illustrations  are 
especially  delightful. 

""  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Thf.  Mistakes  of  Pio  Baroja 

1  OTHK  l-ditor  of  Thk  Living  A«.f: 

Sir:  In  nnrni.il  times  .in  article  like  'The  Mis- 
takes nf"  the  Spanish  Republic"  by  I'm  Baroja 
would  have  Inren  another  piece  (it'  writing  that 
is  tnitli  queer  and  amusing.  Published  in  the 
January  numl»cr  of  \our  journal  at  this  mo- 
ment cil world  history,  it  is  a  form  of  poisonous 
propaganda  unworthy  of  a  publication  hailing 
originally  from  liberty -loving  Boston. 

Any  student  of  Spanish  culture  know*  that 
Pio  Baroja  is  an  irresponsible  Basque  writer 
whose  prejudices  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
Hispanic  world.  Influenced  by  anarchistic 
writers,  and  by  the  pish -posh  of  Nietzscheism, 
Baroja  has  never  thought  straight  in  his  whole 
life.  More  than  anybody  else,  Baroja  with  men 
like  I'namuno  ami  Ortega  have  Inren  the  in- 
direct cause  of  the  actual  gory  civil  war  of 
Spam.  There  is  nothing  astonishing  about  this 
accusation.  Kx pressed  succinctly  this  accusa- 
tion amounts  to  holding  the  writers  of  the  so- 
called  'generation  of  itftyB'  responsible  for  the 
destructiveness  now  going  on  in  Spain.  The 
intellectuals  of  that  generation  were  com- 
pleted oblivious  of  the  economic  aspects  that 
sustain  a  uv.li/ation.  They  were  so  inebriated 
with  the  words  and  rhetoric  of  the  new  literary 
schools  that  the\  thought  they  could  there* if 
conjure  awa\  the  calamities  -nherrted  from  the 
sixteenth  century. 

I  he  desertion  of  the  Span-sh  pet  pie's  cause 
b\  men  like  Baroja  more  than  am  other  re- 
mark rr.iir  b\  me  i  or:  firms  m\  thesis  that  the 
rheti-ru  ..if.s  if  h  ■»  i:eruTat:««!i  are  to  a  great 
measure  rt-spi  p.s-bie  for  the  shambles  in  poor 
Spain. 

C"hari"ttes\  .!>,  \  a. 


M   J.  \\\  \  ikij  t»: 


I>K.  Jt   \«.    \M)   Div  I  AloRs 

n  Mil    I  .:.-.-r    r  1  hi   I.i\im.   V.i 

I  l  r  ■"•'■ri  /»  w  .r!i  I  )•     I  ;'v  ■  '■  '■"'  N-b 

■■       I  i     ■  ■■  :>   :  ■    ■*..-.  i-.    •     -•  '.  .I.?",    -.^ri 


As  a  New  Deal  Democrat  I  winced  at  Jur.g't 
reaction  to  President  R<*>sevclt's  persona!. tv  — 
'the  most  amazing  power  complex' — but  I  fed 
that  such  an  article  throws  much- needed  light 
on  the  real  motives  that  determine  p*».:c\  :n 
Furopc.  !  hope  there  will  lie  more.  and  longer, 
articles  like  it. 

-H.  M   Mor.e 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

\\\  A.N'THOLCNSV  OF  THF.  BF.ST — * 

1  O  THF.  Fditor  of  The  Livivo  Age: 

Sir:  —I  look  forward  every  month  to  receiving 
the  new  issue  of  Thk  I.ivisc.  Act  because  I 
have  found  it  an  anthology  of  the  best  and 
most  informing  writing  that  appear*  abroad. 
But  Thf  Living  Age  has  these  advantages 
over  the  formal  anthology:  it  is  timely  and  ;t 
has  variety,  offering,  as  it  does,  articles,  per. 
son  a!  it  y  sketches,  brilliant  travel  observations, 
stones  and  critical  reviews. 

-J.  V.  White 
St.  I  amis,  Missouri 

T(>  THF  Fditor  of  The  Living  Age: 

Dear  Sir:-  I  should  like  to  join  your  other 
correspondents  who  have  commended  Tut 
1 .1  vino  Age  for  its  inclusion  of  more  non- 
political  articles  and  stones.  Howeter  im- 
portant politics  may  l»c  abroad,  I  feel  that  a 
knowledge  of  social,  literary  and  art:stic 
trends  in  foreign  lands  is  necessary  if  we  m 
America  jltc  to  understand  the  jxunts  of  sicw 
of  other  nations. 

-J.J.Holt 
Columbus,  1  )hio 

I  i  >  'IHF  Klstor  of  Thf  Living  Acr. 
Sir:  1  o-riNidcr  I'm  Living  Age  an  invaluable 
help  ::'  .:v..iiTstand?n»»  what  gi«*t  on  abroad  I 
ker»«  }\in!  :sm.c-»  near  at  hand  lor  quick  refer - 
erur  ?■■  rhr  sections  on  '  Pervn*  and  Kerson- 
...•i  n.'  *'■■. ■  :c  Im»  I.ivisi.  Ai.r.  frequent,  v  dc- 
Nvr.Sc>  .:\r:am.i  n^ures  abroad  kffft  thew 
r.  .im  r:-.--  fr-'V.t  p.*»:e. 

ii   R.  N   lio«4io 


AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 

A  Symposium — I 


ONE  YEAR  ago  the  League  of  Nations 
was  engaged  in  the  most  courageous, 
yet  ill-fated,  undertaking  of  its  career — the 
application  of  economic  sanctions  against  a 
powerful  Member  State  that  had  violated 
its  solemn  pledges  under  the  Covenant. 

So  momentous  were  the  issues  involved 
that  The  Living  Age  asked  the  distin- 
guished members  of  its  Advisory  Council 
to  contribute  their  views  to  a  symposium 
on  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  League's  efforts 
to  safeguard  peace,  both  in  the  Italo- 
Ethiopian  War  and  in  future  crises.  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  many  well-con- 
sidered opinions  which  were  published  in 
these  pages  from  statesmen,  educators, 
publicists,  business  men  and  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  American  life.  These  opinions  of 
our  Advisory  Council  were  widely  noticed 
and,  we  believe,  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  clarifying  America's  position  in 
regard  to  the  League. 

War  in  Europe  appears  certain.  That  it 
cannot  be  localized  appears  equally  cer- 
tain. If  we  judge  American  public  opinion 
correctly,  the  overwhelming  majority 
believes  that  we  should  remain  neutral. 
Granted.  But  neutrality  in  this  inter- 
related world  cannot  be  enjoyed  for  the 
wishing.  WTe  must  plan  intelligently, 
unselfishly  and  with  great  foresight  while 
there  is  yet  peace  if  we  are  not  to  be  drawn 
into  the  new  Armageddon. 

Since  no  question  affecting  our  national 
interest  is  of  more  importance  at  the 
present  time,  The  Living  Age  has  again 
departed  from  its  usual  rdle  of  observer 
and  interpreter  by  conducting  a  sym- 
posium on  American  neutrality.  More 
than  a  thousand  distinguished  Ameri- 
can men  and  women,  some  well  known 
to  the  public  at  large,  others  outstanding 
in  their  own  particular  fields,  were  given 


an  opportunity  to  state  their  views.  No 
special  group  was  favored  and  we  be- 
lieve the  returns  to  be  a  fair  index  of 
'intelligent  America's'  opinions  on  this 
subject.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by 
The  Living  Age  to  influence  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  letter  addressed  to  these  citizens 
read  in  part  as  follows: — 

....  concerning  a  question  we  believe 
vital  to  America's  safety  at  this  time. 

The  question  pertains  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  in  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
impending  European  war.  We  say  'impending' 
for  many  reasons.  For  example,  a  signed  dis- 
patch in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  November 
23rd  stated:  'Europe  is  no  longer  asking  if 
Germany  will  wage  war,  but  when  Germany 
will  wage  war,  and  whom  it  will  strike  first.' 

Since  the  United  States  was  not  able  to 
maintain  its  neutrality  in  the  World  War  of 
1 91 4,  the  question  which  presents  itself  and 
urges  consideration  today  is  whether,  in  the 
forthcoming  conflict  which  will  originate  upon 
European  soil,  our  detachment  from  the  world 
conflict  can  be  preserved. 

We  wish  to  compile  'intelligent  America's 
consensus  upon  American  neutrality.'  So  we 
have  prepared  a  question  which  we  believe  cov- 
ers the  most  important  phase  of  the  problem: 

What,  if  any,  further  safeguards  do  you  think 
could  be  taken  by  the  United  States  Congress,  or 
by  our  Secretary  of  State,  further  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  general 
European  war? 

The  several  hundred  answers  which 
were  received  contained,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  more  than  one  suggested  program, 
so  that  our  first  task  was  to  digest  those 
specific  suggestions  which  appeared  often 
enough  to  be  representative.  This  digest 
of  programs  follows,  accompanied  in  each 
case  by  the  percentage  of  letters  in  which 
the  same  suggestion  appeared. 

What  might  be  called  a  'composite' 
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discussion  by  members  of  the  symposium,     listed  below,  will  appear  in  the   March 
setting  forth  and  explaining  the  programs     issue  of  The  Living  Age. 

Percentile  cf 
Program  Letters 

Adoption  of  a  strict  embargo  on  trade  and  all  types  of  credit  to  all  belligerents 50.4 

Relinquishment  of  so-called  *  Rights  of  Neutrals'  in  war  zones  or  on  the  high  seas..  26.6 
Active  participation  in  agencies  for  collective  security  (league  of  Nations,  Kellogg. 

Briand  Pact,  etc.) 25.9 

Organization  of  a  peace  propaganda,  emanating  from  the  Government,  along  the 

lines  of  the  war  propaganda  of  1^17 1 5 .  j 

Adoption  of  a  policy  of  selling  to  all  belligerents  on  a  'cash  and  carry*  basis  at  the 

purchaser's  risk 14 . 1 

Nationalization  of  the  munitions  industry  in  this  country 12.3 

Organization  of  a  Pan-American  league  for  a  common  policy  toward  European 

belligerents  in  this  country 1 1 . 3 

Confiscation  by  the  Government  of  all  war-time  industrial  profits 9. 1 

Extension  of  the  Government's  program  of  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers . .  8.7 

Suppression  of  all  forms  of  foreign  war  propaganda 0.3 

Adoption  of  a  more  adequate  defence  program 7.7 

Increased  discretionary  powers  to  the  President  in  preserving  American  neutrality.  7.  J 

Enactment  of  legislation  requiring  a  plebiscite  before  war  may  be  declared 5.7 

Adoption  of  a  policy  of  complete  isolation  from  foreign  affairs 4.9 

Participation  with  other  nations  in  a  program  of  territorial  and  economic  readjust- 
ment    3.8 

Abandonment  of  a  large  part  of  our  present  defence  program 3.5 

In  addition  to  the  programs  listed  not  be  maintained  in  the  event  of  a  gen- 
above,  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  re-  eral  European  war.  Of  these,  1 5.1  per 
sponscs  to  this  poll  reveals  that  19.5  per  cent  were  of  the  opinion  that  neutrality. 
cent  of  those  contributing  were  of  the  in  that  event,  was  undesirable,  for  one  or 
opinion  that  American  neutrality  could  more  of  the  following  reasons: — 

That  the  duty  of  America  is  tu  assist  in  the  defence  of  Democracy  against  all  other 

forms  of  government 7.5  per  cent 

That  permanent  peace  on  earth  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  use  of  collective  force 

again*t  aggressive  nations    ...  5.7  per  cent 

That  our  economic  srlr  interot  requires  that  we  take  an  active  part  in  European 

political  conflicts 1.9  per  ocat 

Anvni!  those  who  contributed  to  this  the  I'mversity  of  California,  George  E. 

swnjx.smm.  and  whose  <>pmn>ns  we  will  Sukolsky  of  New  York,  Miss  Alvcs  Long, 

publish  :n  1it.-r.11l  nrxt   month,  wen-  the  Chairman  of  the   Department  of  Inter- 

fo||i.w:nu:  Dr.  K.iv  I.vnuin  Wilbur.  I 'rev-  national  Relations  of  the  General  Fedcr- 

lient    of    Sr.inf.ril    I'niviTsrtv.    \V:ll:am  ation   of  Women's    Clubs,    Frederick  J. 

Allen    White,    l-.iiitor    .iriil   owner  <  f   the  l.ihhy.     Executive     Secretary     of     The 

h.itif  *ta  ff'ij-Y/.v,  W .  W.  Wawn.uk,  i\i:tor  Natn-n.il     Council     for     Prevention     of 

1-1  tin    IVs  Mi  ;m-s  AVA'i.-.Yr  an.i  fnruKt,  War.  Space  limitations  alone  prevent  us 

(Kuuii   (i.ir*.s4n    \  :IIar,i  ,.f   New    York,  from  publishing  the  complete  list  of  cob- 

1  n:?r,i  sr.iri-N  Senator  Mkrt  D.  Th<  mas  trihutor*.  to  all  of  whom  we  are  Sincerely 

of  t  tali,  KiUrt  (i.  Sproul,  President  of  grateful. 


WITH  THE  ORGANIZATIONS 


IMF.  diplomatic  tensions  ami  war  scares 
thar  have  accompanied  the  conflicts  in 
Fast  Africa  anil  Spain  have  spurred  in- 
terest in  international  affairs  ami  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  throughout  this  coun- 
tr\.  ( fcgam/atums  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
inform  am!  arouse  public  opinion  in  the 
interests  «»i  peace  have,  of  course,  been 
unusually  active.  Hut  other  groups  and 
associations  nut  directly  concerned  with 
presrrs-.ng  the  peace  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  problem  of  American 
neutrality  Far  from  being  discouraged  by 
the  course  of  international  events  since 
the  Mukden  incident,  the  proponents  of 
peace  eth.hit  a  healthv  and  unfatahstic 
l«r!:ef  that  the  tnited  States,  at  least, 
*  in     Ik-     kept    out     of   the    next    great 


1 1  IF.  great  farming  population  ot  the 
t  n:ted  States  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
rrur  on  i  ur  foreign  i*oIkv  through  its 
representatives  at  Washington.  Wi»rth\  of 
n«  te.  then,  are  revolution*  adopted  in  the 
laftrr  part  .  f  \i  \ ember  h\  the  annual 
*.  n\ent:<-ns  .r  the  National  (irangc  and 
the  Nat:-  nal  Farmers  I'mon.  The  (irang- 
r'N  .:c-r?:aruir.i  %tr.  n^  ncutralitv  legisla- 
te n.  :?■..  Iu,:  i\c  embargoes  upon  basic  war 
materials,  rhe  nationalization  of  the 
m..r>:t  .  i\s  :ndustr\  and  the  removal  of 
;  •  ?it\  t-  ::i  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
*.i-  ma'r'.a'iN  I  he\  walled  for  the  estab- 
.    hf.rr.?  .  f  a  na?..  nal  armament  policy 

•  •  .ir'iv.if  j^ans!  invasion,  but  not  one 

•  ;•  u.:  \r\c.  an  investments  abroad. 
I  hr  I  a"!vcs  I  ri.n  St  :*ed  these  same  de- 
!!  j-  .-■  a-:.:  n  addition  demande\i  the 
ai*  "  •     •:     '<    mpulsi  rv  military  training 

■    '»:     ;  .:!■.  .    %,  h  «  Is. 

I  I  I  \  I  N   vc.  men's  organizations  with  a 

■  •»  •  h  i'  .  f  rn.iT  than  sn  million  were 

■  -   •:••  :  ar  thr  I  welfth  Annual  Confer- 

n    the    v.  ause    and    Cure   of   War, 


which  met  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  Jan- 
uary 26th  to  January  2«>th.  These  organi- 
zations, all  of  which  are  national  in  char- 
acter, included  the  following:  American 
Association  of  Cm  vers:  ty  Women,  Coun- 
cil of  Women  tor  Home  Missions,  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Work  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America, 
(icneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A..  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Federation  of  Business  ami  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  National  la-ague  of 
Women  Voters,  National  W.  T.  C.  I'., 
National  Women's  Conference  of"  the 
American  Fthical  Cnion  ami  the  National 
Women's  Trade  In  ion  Ixague.  Addresses, 
mund  tables  anil  conferences  on  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  foreign  situation  ami 
on  proposed  wa\s  to  insure  American 
neutrality  were  scheduled.  I  he  sessions 
are  doubtless  t»eing  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  Ink  I.jsisc  A«.e  for  February 
comes  from  the  press. 

IMF.  Foreign  |,nl:i\  Association  S  West 
4^  th  Street.  New  York  .continues  its  excel- 
lent service  in  pros  :ding  unbiased  material 
on  international  questions  tor  classes, 
studs  groups  and  interested  individuals. 
The  Association's  /ftjJ.inc  Hooki  are  spe- 
cialU  prepared  f-r  the  use«f  groups  study- 
ing foreign  affairs,  and  additional  helps 
are  available  for  group  leaders. 

IMF  National  Committee  on  Fducation 
bs  Radio  <  i  Madison  Ave.,  \c*  York  re- 
ports  that  the  formation  of  a  committee 
representing  each  State  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Fducatton  As* -na- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  studs  sng  the  prob- 
lem of  radio  education.  A  united  front  and 
[urogram  among  the  educators,  it  is  be- 
ievevl,  mas  secure  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  radio  education  from  certain 
broadcasting  s\  stems. 
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THE  LIVING  AGE 


THE  GUIDE  POST 

{Continue*!) 

In  'The  Otter*  wc  see  him  at  his  best. 

[p.  49Sl 

W1I.I.AR1)  PRICK  is  a  Canadian  who 
lives  in  Japan.  He  has  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  l;ar  Kast  to  such  maga- 
zines as  .1sia%  the  National  Geographic ', 
and  Harper's.  His  latest  ln.uk,  Pacific  Ad- 
venture',  records  a  long  journey  which  he 
and  his  wife  made  through  the  islands  of 
the  Japanese  Mandate.  In  (Sch<x>lcd  to 
Rule'  [p.  511]  he  writes  of  education  in 
Japan  as  'the  right  arm  of  manifest 
destiny.' 

FROM  Japan  we  turn  to  India,  where,  in 
a  mountain  village  of  the  Punjab,  not  far 
from  Simla,  wc  meet  a  young  Brahmin 
and  question  him  closely  on  his  attitude 
toward  I'nttiuchability.  Or,  rather,  Miss 
Anita  Kashyap  questions  him  for  us,  and 
reports  the  whole  conversation  in  'The 
World  of  Kirpal  Singh*  (p.  520].  India's 
caste  system  came  to  the  fore  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore 
abolished  the  ban  of  I'ntouchability 
throughout  his  State.  Since  then  the 
movement  against  it  in  other  parts  of  In- 
dia has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

'TIIK  SMUilJl.KRS1  is  a  truly  amazing 
account  of  the  drug  traffic.  It  takes  us 
from  Vienna  to  a  small  hotel  in  New 
Y«rk  City,  from  Cairo  to  the  Champs 
IUm'-cn,  from  Bulgaria  to  an  isolated  spot 
•  ■n  the  ct-a>t  of  1'ngl.ind.  It  links  in  one 
ih.i:n  transfers  and  Cabinet  Ministers, 
driii;  "barons"  .ind  representatives  of  the 
law.  a\;at'-rs  m\A  r-r^ers,  camel  drivers  in 
!\i:i%t.nr  arii!  the  man  standing  at  the 
f-  .  !  -  f  I  i-n.i«  n's  in-  iii.menr  ?•»  I  I-  :ence 
(  .in!!  I-  r  despite  e\er\  eff  :f  that  has 
b«  •  :i  ni.i.ie  fo  end  it.  the  fade  :n  r.ari  -tic 
:'■.»■■.  .-.  ■•t;Ii  bri-ik  an.:  1 1  ■  *.- r  1  -  •  y  >firab!e. 
.\r.  .    ?   ••  a  *  lie-s  ar  ■•.?'.  1  »h-  \%    :'.,[     p.;:;' 

MIKHXII     /iMKIII  NKti    ■<.    s.%:et 


Russia's  leading  satirist  and  humorist.  He 
has  written  innumerable  short  stones, 
poking  fun  at  the  bureaucracy,  showing 
up  hundred-per-ccntcrs,  chiding  the  re- 
luctant ex-bourgeots,  and  finding  fun  in 
everything.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  re- 
call 'The  liolosh,'  which  we  published  a 
year  ago;  it  was  a  witty  satire  on  red  tape. 
'As  1  Lay  Dying*  'exposes'  Russian  hos- 
pitals, [p.  529I 

TIIK  'Persons'  of  the  month  are  General 
Jose  Miaja,  who  has  recently  been  very 
much  in  the  spotlight  as  Madrid's  I>e- 
fence  Chief  [p.  501  J;  Seigo  Nakano,  re- 
garded  by  well-informed  people  as  Japan's 
future  Hitler  [p.  504];  F.rnst  Toller,  CJer- 
man  author  and  playwright  and  an  ardent 
pacifist  [p.  506];  and  Yugoslavia's  youth- 
ful  King  Peter  (p.  509] 

TIIK  authors  of  the  reviews  in  this 
month's  '  Books  Abroad'  include  Bert  rand 
Russell,  mathematician,  pacifist  and  phi- 
losopher; Desmond  MacCarthy,  who  was 
the  editor  of  Life  and  Letters  when  that 
maga/inc  was  a  monthly,  and  who  is  now  a 
weekly  contributor  to  the  lamdon  Sunday 
Times;  Andre  Billy,  French  novelist  and 
critic,  the  author  of  Trentaine%  Banltrue 
Sentimental*  and  several  other  books; 
Kurt  Kerstcn,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Paris  German  emigre  weekly 
the  Seues  Page-Bucb;  and  FaJward  Shanks* 
editor,  poet  and  critic. 

OF  OCR  own  reviewers  this  month,  sev- 
eral have  not  before  contributed  to  The 
I.ivisi.  Age.  They  are  Julius  W.  Pratt. 
profess*  1  r  of  history  at  the  I'nivcrsitt  ot 
Buffalo;  I.eo  Iturko,  free-lance  writer  and 
reviewer;  Rolnrrt  Fitzgerald,  young  Har- 
vard pict  \  Poems.  New  York:  Arniw  h*i*- 
tions  Press.  l«y.o)  now  writing  for  Ttmt 
maca/ine;  Pudlcy  Fitts,  who  is  alst  a 
p*  et,  .uui  has  nist  published,  with  Robert 
I- :t. vera  Id,  a  verse  translation  of  the 
./.i /•.:/■  \:r.  w  la.diti«<ns  Press  iijj;6>;and 
(iardru-r  P.  Jrruks,  pianist  and  teacher, 
of  Baltimore,  Mar \ land. 


VIGOROUS 

CANDID 

INDEPENDENT 

and9  in  many  eaees9 

IX DISPENSABLE  * 


The  Saturday  Review  of  literature  is  the  one  independent  weekly 
published  in  this  country  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  literature. 

We  say  "literature,"  advisedly,  however.  The  theme  of  the 
magazine  is  not  merely  "literature,"  but  all  the  ideas  that  emerge 
from  books;  the  whole  surging  frontier  where  Imagination  engages 
with  Fact.  Brief,  stimulating  book  reviews,  feature  articles,  pun- 
gent editorials,  distinguish  every  issue. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  edited  by  Bernard  DeVoto,  and  its  edi- 
torial staff  includes  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  George  Stevens,  Amy 
Loveman,  William  Rose  Ben*t,  and  Christopher  Morley.  Its  con- 
tributors are  among  the  best-known  of  American  and  English 
writers. 

The  chances  are  that  if  you  are  interested  in  books,  you  will 
enjoy  The  Saturday  Review;  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  enter  your  trial  subscription  for  three  months  (13  issues) 
for  only  $1.00.  The  regular  price  is  93.50  for  the  year  (52  issues).  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  a  card  to  the  address  given  below,  men- 
tioning this  advertisement;  and  we  will  enter  your  trial  subscrip- 
tion and  bill  you  with  the  first  issue. 

it  The  Saturday  Review  U  indispensable  to  many  of  our  reader* 
who  rely  on  it  entirely  when  choosing  books.  Whet?*  more, 
they  frequently  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  us  to  tell  us  so. 
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THE  NEW  Svdbn&idu 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  new  Scribner's,  you  have  a  surprise 
coining,  It  is  pulsing  with  life  and  vitality*  High  quality 
stories  and  articles  are  enhanced  in  interest  through  the 
use  of  a  new  and  modern  format  and  distinguished  illus- 
tration. More  fiction  than  ever.  A  new  writer  and  a  new 
photographer,  painter  or  sculptor  presented  each  month. 

-  A  PROSPECTUS  ■ 

WHAT  YOU  WILL  FIND  IN  THE  NEW 

SCRIBNER'S 

1.  Articles  are  informative  rather  than  controversial* 

2.  More  high  quality  fiction. 

3.  Economic  subjects  to  be  treated  with  charts,  graphs  and 
pictures. 

4.  New  writer  and  new  artist  presented  each  month. 

5.  Films  and  theatre  criticism  by  the  brilliant  Gilbert  Seldes. 

6.  Book  reviews  by  John  Chamberlain. 

7.  Biographical-fiction  story  each  month. 

8.  Occasional  well  done  detective  or  mystery  serial. 

9-  The  best  in  illustration,  art  work  and  photography. 
10.  Distinctively  American  subjects  and  scenes. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER;  To  become  acquainted  with 
Scribner's  as  it  now  is,  a  special  get-acquainted  offer  is  made 
of  eight  months  for  $1,00.  The  regular  price  is  $2-50  per  year. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 


597  Fifth  Avwme 


N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
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